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India’s strategic power and economic prosperity have grown so swiftly since the 1990s 
that no one will wonder why the vast country is the subject of this four-volume encyclo¬ 
pedia. Countless Americans who have had their computer problems solved by young Indi¬ 
ans—at work for General Electric, Microsoft, or Dell, “outsourced” in air-conditioned 
offices in Bangalore, Pune, Mumbai, and Kolkata—will hardly be surprised to learn of the 
precocious mathematical brilliance and scientific genius of India’s civilization. So many of 
us have read books by Salman Rushdie, V. S. Naipaul, Rohinton Mistry, and Arundhati 
Roy, and delighted in watching the movies of Satyajit Ray, Mira Nair, and Merchant-Ivory, 
as well as musicals or films about “monsoon weddings” and “Bombay nights,” that none 
will be amazed to learn that America’s some 2 million Indians are, in fact, the best edu¬ 
cated, wealthiest minority in the United States. India has not only erased its former stereo¬ 
typical global image as a land of poverty and snake charmers, but has surpassed its old 
superpower patron, Russia, in gross national product as well as average life expectancy. 
India’s nuclear-powered modern army is second in size and might only to those of the 
United States and China. 

As one of the world’s greatest and oldest civilizations, India has also been the source of 
several major religious systems, giving birth to Buddhism, Jainism, and Hinduism, the 
multifaceted faith to which some 80 percent of India’s more than 1 billion people adhere 
today. The Sikh faith, which emerged from northwest India’s Punjab in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, has also now grown to global dimensions. Yoga and Vedanta, two of India’s ancient 
systems of philosophy, have of late acquired millions of adherents throughout the United 
States and in Europe as well as in other parts of Asia and Africa. Hinduism’s noblest doc¬ 
trine of nonviolence ( ahimsa ) has—thanks to Mahatma Gandhi, who equated it to 
“God”—won respect and admiration for India from countless millions. 

All of us who enjoy playing chess or gaming with dice, moreover, are indebted to India’s 
ancient wit as well as wisdom. There are, indeed, at least as many reasons for wanting to 
learn more about India as there are articles, nearly 600, and pages, some 1,400, in this new 
encyclopedia. More tourists fly into New Delhi and Mumbai every year, or sail into one of 
India’s beautiful ports, from Mumbai to Goa to Trivandrum on the west coast, and from 
Pondicherry to Chennai to Kolkata on the east coast. More American and multinational 
corporate businesses have opened offices in hundreds of Indian cities, hiring bright Eng¬ 
lish-speaking Indians, and more Indian doctors, nurses, and scientists work as heart and 
brain surgeons in our best hospitals, and on pure research in university as well as indus¬ 
trial laboratories, than any other Asian-born residents. India has thus arrived as our global 
partner, in so many more ways than the best-publicized “strategic” one, that we might well 
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PREFACE 


ask why it has taken so long for our Encyclopedia of India to be published? I am perhaps most 
to blame for being so slow to master my computer, without which, however, a project as 
large as this one might have taken fifty years, rather than five. 

I must first of all thank Thomson/Gale executive vice president Frank Menchaca, 
whose persistence persuaded me five years ago to accept his invitation to tackle this job, 
after having just refused a similar invitation from another publisher. It was a tempting 
challenge, for if done properly it could be a most useful educational tool, one I should cer¬ 
tainly be proud of helping to produce for the use of students and adults throughout the 
world interested in learning about India’s remarkable civilization. 

Frank persuaded me to fly to New York to meet with him and developmental director 
Helene Potter in their Scribners/Macmillan office in 2000, and by the end of our lunch I 
tentatively said yes. But first I had to put together my editorial team of experts in those 
fields of Indian scholarship of which I knew much less than I did about Indian history. 
Happily, I was able to convince Distinguished Professor Raju (“George”) Thomas to work 
with me, and he agreed to recruit scholars to write on India’s government, politics, and 
military strategy. Soon after Raju joined, we were able to get Dr. Deena Khatkhate, who 
had served on the Board of the Reserve Bank of India and had worked for the World Bank, 
to cover the important fields of economics and finance. Professor Robert Brown, who 
teaches Indian art history at the University of California, Los Angeles, and is also a cura¬ 
tor of Indian art at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art (LACMA), kindly agreed last 
year to write several key articles himself and to recruit some of America’s finest Indian 
art history scholars, such as Professor Walter Spink of the University of Michigan and 
Dr. Stephen Markel, curator at LACMA, who, despite urgent and pressing prior com¬ 
mitments, agreed to help us. Let me thank them, since without their selfless assistance 
this project could not have been completed. 

I must also thank each of the other fine author-scholars, numbering more than 200, 
who have written the 580 articles published in these four volumes. Organized alphabeti¬ 
cally from Abdul Kalam to Zoroastrianism, the topics embrace all of India—not just its 
history of over 4,000 years, or its geography and ethnography, but its Buddhist art and 
Deccani painting, the economic burden of its defense and external debt policy, its Hindu 
Tantric deities, human rights, industrial growth, judicial system, languages and scripts, 
medical science education, modern and contemporary art, nuclear programs and policies, 
planning commission, Ramayana, Mahabharata, satyagraha , scheduled tribes, secularism, 
theater, trade liberalization, women’s education, and Yoga. We have tried our best to fill 
these volumes with the most accurate, comprehensive, readable series of articles on India, 
each of which is signed by its author and includes a bibliography and cross-references to 
related pieces for readers eager to delve deeper into any topic, all of which are ultimately 
related, each but a facet of India’s singularly scintillating, remarkable civilization. More 
than 300 images illustrate the articles and there are four unique color inserts, one per vol¬ 
ume, highlighting Indian art, architecture and sculpture; contemporary life; handicrafts; 
and the physical environment. Readers will also find supplementary materials to aid their 
research: The front matter includes a thematic outline of contents and chronologies 
detailing India’s long history, and the back matter in volume four includes a selection of 
primary source documents, a general bibliography, a glossary of terms, and a compre¬ 
hensive index. 

Not all the scholars with whom we started this educational journey long years ago have 
remained with us till the end. Several old friends were unable to write the pieces they con¬ 
tracted for, and I regret that they could not be with us at the finish line. Dr. Pran Chopra— 
who together with his brilliant wife, Dr. Prabha Chopra, kindly agreed to write the 
important article on Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, whose papers they both so carefully 
edited—died last year in New Delhi, before he could see a final copy of their biography. 
Dr. Prabha Chopra courageously worked on to complete the task they had begun together, 
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and I thank her for her karma-yogic cooperation, as I regretfully posthumously thank her 
dear husband, my good friend, Doctor Pran. 

I want specially to thank all my former students, now dear colleagues and friends, who 
so generously gave of their energies and talents in writing many articles for this encyclo¬ 
pedia. Some were more prompt than others in completing their pieces, yet all did at last 
finish, and each article was well done. Our publisher’s first editor, Sarah Turner, was most 
helpful for two years, when she had to fly home to England. I thank Sarah for her hard 
work and hope she finds time to read these final versions of articles she helped launch. For 
the past two years, Andrea K. Henderson, our brilliant and efficient senior editor at 
Thomson/Gale, who replaced Sarah, has been so diligent, kind, and helpful in every aspect 
of this arduous, time-consuming job of contracting for and editing 1 million words, that I 
can hardly thank her enough. I must also thank our meticulous copyeditor, Dorothy 
Bauhoff, proofreader Amy Unterburger, and senior editors Dana Barnes, Shawn Corridor, 
and Jan Klisz, who all helped us to finish on schedule. 

Helene Potter has been deeply committed to this Encyclopedia of India from its concep¬ 
tion to completion, and her brilliant creative intellect and wealth of practical experience 
have been invaluable to us at every stage in this process. 

Finally, let me thank my dearest wife, Dorothy, without whose confidence, unfailing 
support, and ever-cheerful love throughout the last five years, I should never have under¬ 
taken or been able to complete this most challenging job of my life. 


Stanley Wolpert 
28 July 2005 
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Foundation of All-India Muslim League 

1907 

Congress split between “moderates” and “extremists” 
at Surat 

1908 

Newspapers Act 

1909 

Tilak convicted of sedition 

Councils of India Act (Minto-Morley reforms) 

Lord Sinha appointed to governor-general's council 

1910 

Sri Aurobindo (Aurobindo Ghose, 1872-1950) 
establishes ashram at Pondicherry 

1910 

Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act 

1911 

Delhi Durbar 

Capital of India moved from Calcutta to Delhi 

Partition of Bengal revoked 

1911-1916 

Charles Hardinge, 1st Baron Hardinge of Penhurst 
(1858-1944), governor-general and viceroy 
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1913 

1915 

1916 

1916 - 

1917 

1917 - 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1920 - 

1921 - 

1921 - 

1922 

1924 

1925 

1925 - 

1927 

1928 

1929 

ENCY 


Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) wins Nobel Prize 
for literature 

Defence of India Act World War I, 1914-1918 

Lucknow Pact between All-India Muslim League 
and Indian National Congress 
Home Rule movement 


■1921 Frederic John Napier Thesiger, 3rd baron and 1st 

viscount Chelmsford (1868-1933), governor-general 
and viceroy 

Montagu Declaration 

■1984 Life of Indira Gandhi 

Government of India Act (Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms) 

Rowlatt Acts 

Amritsar (Jallianwala Bagh) Massacre 
Ravi Shankar born 

Mahatma Gandhi begins first noncooperation movement 
■1924 Khilafat movement 

■1926 Rufus Daniel Isaacs, 1st marquess of Reading 

(1860-1935), governor-general and viceroy 

■1992 Life of Satyajit Ray 

Chaura Chauri incident 

Gandhi sentenced to six years' imprisonment 

Swaraj Party formed 

Gandhi released from prison 

Muddiman Committee Report 
Sikh Gurdwaras Act 

■1931 Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, 1st earl of Halifax 

(1881-1959), governor-general and viceroy 

Simon Commission appointed 

Nehru Report 

Death of Lala Lajput Rai (1865-1928) at Lahore 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah's Fourteen Points 
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1930 

26 January, Independence Day proclaimed by Indian 
National Congress 

Salt March 

Simon Commission Report submitted 

First Round Table Conference 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938) calls for creation of 
Muslim state 


1931 

First Indian film made at Bombay 

Gandhi-Irwin Pact 

Second Round Table Conference 

Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 


1931-1936 

Freeman Freeman-Thomas, 1st marquess of 

Willingdon (1866-1941), governor-general and viceroy 


1932 

16 August, Communal Award 

Third Round Table Conference 


1935 

Government of India Act 


1936-1943 

Victor Alexander John Hope, 2nd marquess of 
Linlithgow (1887-1952), governor-general and viceroy 


1937 

General elections 

Indian National Congress formed government in seven 
provinces 


1939 

Defence of India Act 

Indian National Congress resigned front provincial 
governments 

22 December, All-India Muslim League “Deliverance 
Day” 

World War II, 1939-1945 

1940 

August Offer 


1941 

23 March, All-India Muslim League moved Pakistan 
Resolution 


1942 

Cripps mission 

Indian National Congress “Quit India” campaign 


1943 

Bengal famine 

Subhash Chandra Bose (1897-1945) organizes Indian 
national army 


1943-1947 

Archibald Percival Wavell, 1st earl Wavell (1883-1950), 
governor-general and viceroy 
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1944 

Gandhi-Jinnah talks 


1945 

Desai-Liaquat Pact 

27 June-14 July, first Simla Conference 

General elections 


1946 

Cabinet mission 

16 August, All-India Muslim League “Direct Action Day” 
Noakhali riots 

Second Simla Conference 

Interim government formed 


1947 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee's 20 February statement 

Louis Francis Albert Victor Mountbatten (1900-1979), 
governor-general and viceroy 

3 June plan announces independence and partition of India 

14 August, independence of India and Pakistan 


India since 1947 



1947-1948 

Louis Mountbatten, governor-general 


1947-1964 

Jawaharlal Nehru serves as prime minister of India 


1948 

30 January, assassination of Mohandas Karamchand 

Gandhi 

Invasion and annexation (“Police Action”) of Flyderabad 


1948-1950 

Chakravarti Rajagopalachari (1878-1972), governor- 
general of India 


1950 

26 January, Indian Constitution comes into force 

Rajendra Prasad (1884-1963), first president of India 

National Planning Commission established 

Death of Vallabhbhai Patel 

Mother Teresa (1910-1997) founded Missionaries of 

Charity 


1951 

First Five-Year Plan 


1952 

First general election 


1955 

Bandung Conference 


1956 

India's first nuclear reactor begins operation 

States Reorganization Act 

Second Five-Year Plan 
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1957 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1962-1967 

1964 

1964-1966 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1967-1969 

1968 

1969-1974 

1971 


1974 

1975 

1977-1979 

1980 

1984 


Jammu and Kashmir incorporated into India 
Second general elections 

Dalai Lama flees to India from Tibet 

Doordashan broadcast from Delhi 
Indus Waters Treaty with Pakistan 

Goa invaded and annexed 

State of Nagaland formed 

Border war with China in northeast India 

Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (1888-1975), president 

24 May, death of Jawaharlal Nehru 

Lai Bahadur Shastri (1904—1966), prime minister 

War with Pakistan 

Tashkent Agreement with Pakistan 
Indira Gandhi becomes prime minister 

Fourth general elections 

Zakir Husain (1897-1969), president oflndia 

“Green Revolution” begins 

Varahagiri Venkata Giri (1894—1980), president of India Man walks on the moon, 1969 

Princes’ privy purse abolished 

Indo-Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Cooperation 

4 December, war with Pakistan in East Pakistan 

5 May, India explodes nuclear device 

26 June, “National Emergency” declared by Indira 
Gandhi 

Morarji Desai (1896-1995), prime minister 
Indira Gandhi reelected prime minister 
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June, “Operation Bluestar” in Amritsar 
31 October, Indira Gandhi assassinated by Sikhs 
Rajiv Gandhi (1944-1991), prime minister 
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1985 

New Economic Policy 

1987 

Mizoram, Arunachal Pradesh, and Goa became states 
July, Indian-Sri Lankan treaty signed 

1989 

Vishwanath Pratap Singh (b. 1931) becomes prime 
minister 

1990 

Chandra Shekar becomes prime minister 

1991 

21 May, Rajiv Gandhi assassinated 

P. V Narasimha Rao becomes prime minister 

1992 

October, Babri mosque demolished 

1996 

Atal Bihari Vajpayee prime minister for thirteen days 
H. D. Deva Gowda becomes prime minister 

1997 

Inder Kumar Gural becomes prime minister 

Kocheril Raman Narayanan, president of India 

29 September, India launches space rocket 

1998 

20 March, Atal Bihari Vajpayee, prime minister 

11-13 May, India explodes first nuclear devices 

13 May, United States imposes economic sanctions on 
India 

Violence against Christians begins 

2004 

General elections return Congress to power 

2005 

India and Pakistan agree to give advance warning of 
missile tests 
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The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) invites 
Poland, Hungary, and the 
Czech Republic to join the 
alliance, 1997 


I xv 




1947 

14 August, Mohammad Ali Jinnah becomes governor- 
general; Liaquat Ali Khan becomes prime minister 

1947 

1947-1948 

War with India in Kashmir 

1948 

11 September, death of Mohammad Ali Jinnah 

Khwaja Nazimuddin (1894-1964), governor-general 

1949 

7 March, Objectives Resolution 

1951 

16 October, assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan 

1951-1953 

Khwaja Nazimuddin, prime minister 

1951-1955 

Ghulam Mohammad (1895-1956), governor-general 

1953-1955 

Mohammad Ali Bogra (1909-1963), prime minister 

1954 

Pakistan joins Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 

24 October, dissolution of Constituent Assembly 

1955 

West Pakistan Act 

Pakistan joins Central Treaty Organization 

1955-1956 

Choudhry Mohammad Ali (1905-1980), prime minister 

1956 

Syed Iskander Ali Mirza (1899-1969), first president 
Constitution of Pakistan promulgated 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) is signed by 
major world powers, 1947 
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1956 - 1957 

1957 

1957 - 1958 

1958 

1960 

1962 

1963 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1969-1971 

1970 

1971 

1971-1977 

1977-1988 

1985-1988 

1986 

1987 

1988-1990 

1990 

1990-1993 


Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy (1893-1963), prime 
minister 

October-December, Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar 
(1897-1960), prime minister 

Foundation of the Awami League Party 

Malik Firoz Khan Noon (1893-1970), prime minister 

7 October, military coup by General Ayub Khan 
(1907-1974), chief martial law administrator 

Indus Water Treaty 

Promulgation of Constitution 

Pact with China 

War with India World population reaches 3.3 

billion, 1965 

January, Tashkent Declaration 

Pakistan People's Party founded by Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
(1928-1979) 

Agha Muhammad Yahya Khan (1917-1980), president 

First national elections 

Secessionist war with East Pakistan 
Bangladesh created from East Pakistan 

Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, prime minister 

Zia-ul-Haq (1924—1988), president 

Mohammad Khan Junejo, prime minister 

Foundation of Mohajir Qaumi Movement 

Siachen Glacier incident 

Benazir Bhutto (b. 1953), prime minister 

August-November, caretaker government of Ghulam Hubble Space Telescope is 
Mustafa Jatoi launched into outer space, 1990 

Mian Nawaz Sharif (b. 1949), prime minister 
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1993 

1993-1996 

1997-1999 

1998 

1999 

1999-2001 


April-May, Balakh Sher Mazari, prime minister 
May-July, Mian Nawaz Sharif, prime minister 
July-October, Moeen Qureshi, prime minister 

Benazir Bhutto, prime minister 

Nawaz Sharif, prime minister 

May, detonation of six nuclear devices 

June-July, Kargil War 

Pervez Musharraf (b. 1943), chief executive 


2001 


Pakistan becomes a frontline state after 11 September 
Agra Summit 


2001 - 


Pervez Musharraf, president 


2002 


Referendum, Legal Framework Order, general elections 


2002-2004 


2004 
2004 - 

2005 


Zafarullah Khan Jamali (b. 1944), prime minister North Korea withdraws from 

the Nonproliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons Treaty, 2003 


Chaudhry Shujaat Hussain (b. 1946), prime minister 

Shaukat Aziz (b. 1949), prime minister 

Pakistan and India agree to give advance warning of 
missile tests; Pakistan fires its first cruise missile 
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1971 

1972 - 

1972 

1975 


1976 

1977 

1978 

ENCY 
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26 March, independence of East Pakistan as Bangladesh First microprocessor intro¬ 
duced, 1971 

4 December, invasion of East Pakistan by Indian army 
16 December, surrender of Pakistan army 
18 December, Indian recognition of Bangladesh 

■1975 10 January, Mujibur Rahman (1920-1975), prime 

minister 

4 November, Bangladesh constitution institutes cabinet 
government 

7 June, constitution amended to a presidential system, 

Rahman president 

Bangladesh Krishak Sramik Awami League (Bangladesh 
Peasants, Workers, and People's Party) formed by 
Mujibur Rahman 

15 August, Mujibur Rahman assassinated in “majors’ plot” 

Khondakar Mushtaque Ahmed president 
3 November, military coup by Brigadier Khaled 
Musharraf; Chief Justice Abu Sadat Mohammad Sayem, 
president 

7 November, Musharraf assassinated, Sayem chief 
martial law administrator 

Zia-ur Rahman military coup 

21 April Zia-ur Rahman president 

Bangladesh Nationalist Party founded by Zia-ur 
Rahman 
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1981 


1982 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1988 

1990 

1991 

1996 


2001 


30 May, Zia-ur Rahman assassinated 


2 June, Major General Manzur Ahmed killed 

Justice Abdus Sattar, the vice-president, becomes 
acting president 

November, general election, Abdus Sattar president 

24 March, military coup conducted by chief of army 
staff, Lieutenant General Hussain Muhammad Ershad 

Land Reforms Ordinance 

Jatiyo Party formed by Muhammad Ershad 

November, martial law lifted 
General elections won by Jatiyo Party 
7-8 December, South Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation inaugural meeting at Dhaka 

General elections won by Jatiyo Party 

6 December, resignation of Muhammad Ershad 

27 February, Khaleda Zia (b. 1945) elected prime 
minister 

15 February, Khaleda Zia reelected South Africa adopts democratic 

constitution ending apartheid, 
1996 


AIDS (Acquired Immune Defi¬ 
ciency Syndrome) is officially 
recognized by the U.S. Centers 
for Disease Control, 1981 


12 June, Sheik Khaleda Hasana Rahman (b. 1947) 
elected prime minister 

10 October, Khaleda Zia reelected prime minister 
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Kirata Dynasty 

C. 1100 B.C.-A.D. 400 

400-879 

Licchavi Dynasty 

400^125 

875-879 

879-1200 

Malla Dynasty 

1200-1216 

1345-1346 

1382-1395 

1428-1482 

1482-1769 

Gurkha Rule 

1559 



Rule of the Kirata dynasty in Kathmandu Valley 
“Golden Age” of Nepali history under Licchavi dynasty 

Reign of first Licchavi Vrasadeva 
Reign of last Licchavi Mandeva IV 
Medieval period of historical obscurity 


Reign of Ari Malla, founder of Malla dynasty 

Raid on Kathmandu by Shams ud-din Ilyas of Bengal 

Rule of greatest Malla, Jayasthiti 

Reign of Yaksha Malla, last powerful Malla 

Creation of three kingdoms of Kathmandu, Bhadgaun 
(Bhaktapur), and Patan (Lalitpur) from breakup of 
Malla dynasty 


Gurhka principality established 


Classical Greek civilization 
emerges, c. 800 B.c. 


Greenland discovered by the 
Norseman Gunbjorn, 900 
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Expansion of Gurkha principality by Prithvi Narayan 
Shah 


1743-1775 

1769 

Shah Dynasty 

1769-1846 

1775-1777 

1777-1799 

1788 

1789 

1791 

1792 

1793 
1799 

1799-1816 

1801 

1803 

1804 

1806-1837 

1814-1816 

1816 

1816-1847 

1846 


Unification of Malla kingdoms and creation of Shah 
dynasty by Prithvi Narayan Shah 


Expansion of Shah territory 
Reign of Pratap Singh Shah 

Reign of Rana Bahadur Shah French revolution begins, 1789 

First Nepal-Tibet War 
Nepal-Tibet Treaty 
Second Nepal-Tibet War 

Signing of Nepal-East India Company commercial 
treaty 

Kilpatrick Mission 

Abdication of Rana Bahadur Shah 

Reign of Girvana Yuddha Bikram Shah 

Treaty with East India Company 

Expansion of Nepal in Garhwal under Amar Singh 
Thapa 

Unilateral termination of 1801 treaty with East India 
Company by the British 

Prime ministership of Bhim Sen 

Anglo-Nepal War 

Treaty of Segauli leads to loss of half of Nepal to East 
India Company and stationing of East India Company 
Resident at Kathmandu 

Reign of Rajendra Bikram 

Massacre of 29 court nobles by Jang Bahadur Kunwar 
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Rana Rule 

1846 

1846 - 1877 

1847 - 1881 
1854 

1857-1858 

1858 

1877-1885 

1881-1911 

1885-1901 

1901 

1901-1929 

1911-1955 

1914-1918 

1918 

1923 

1929-1932 

1932-1945 

1934 

1936 

1939-1945 

1940 

ENCYCLOPED 
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Forced abdication of Rajendra Bikram by Prince Surendra Shah 

Prime ministership of Jang Bahadur Rana London is world's largest city 

with population of 2.37 mil¬ 
lion, 1851 


Reign of Surendra Shah 

Promulgation of Muluki Ain, modern administrative, 
legal, and civil codes 

Some 6,000 Nepali troops side with British during 
Indian mutiny 

Anglo-Nepali entente and beginning of recruitment of 
Gurkhas to Indian army 

Prime ministership of Rannodip Singh Rana 

Reign of Prithvi Bir Bikram 

Prime ministership of Bir Shamsher Rana 

One-month rule of Prime Minister Dev Shamsher Rana 

Prime ministership of Chandra Shamsher Rana 

Reign of Tribhuvan Bir Bikram 

200,000-plus Gurkha troops join British in World War I 

Tri-Chandra College founded 

Anglo-Nepali treaty and independence of Nepal 

Prime ministership of Bhim Shamsher Rana 

Prime ministership of Juddha Shamsher Rana 

Massive earthquake damages Kathmandu 

Foundation of first political party, the Praja Parishad 
(People's Council) 

Some 160,000 Nepalis recruited for British during 
World War II 

Arrest of 43 Praja Parishad leaders 
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1941 

1945-1948 

1947 

1948-1951 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Shah Rule 

1951 


Execution of four Praja Parishad leaders 

Prime ministership of Padma Shamsher Rana 

Foundation in exile in India of All-India Nepali 
National Congress 

Nepal legation in London becomes an embassy 

Prime ministership of Mohan Shamsher Rana 

Foundation of Communist Party of Nepal 

Foundation of Nepali Congress Party 

Treaty of Peace and Friendship and Treaty of Trade 
and Commerce signed with India 


Demise of Rana power and return of Shah monarchical 
rule 


1955-1972 

1959 

1960 

1962 

1972-1990 

1980 

1981 

1983 

1986 


Reign of Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 

New constitution institutes parliamentary government 

First general elections held and victory of Nepali 
Congress and prime ministership of B. P. Koirala 

Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah assumes absolutist power, 
abolishes parliamentary government and bans political 
parties 

New constitution institutes panchayat system Cuban Missile Crisis, 1962 

Reign of Birendra Bir Bikram Shah 
National referendum on panchayati system 
First elections to panchayati 

Foundation of South Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation, consisting of seven South Asian nations 
including Nepal 

Second elections to panchayati 


1989-1990 


Trade dispute leads to closing of border with India 


1990 


Creation of Movement for the Restoration of Democracy 
by United Left Front and Nepali Congress Party 
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1990 

1991 

1991-1994 

1994 

1994- 1995 

1995- 1997 

1996 

1997 

1997 October-April 

1998 

1998 April-1999 

1999 

1999- 2000 

2000 - 2001 
2001 

2001 - 

2001 July-October 

2002 

2001 

2002 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


National strikes and demonstrations against King 
Birendra lead to dissolution of panchayati system 
and creation of new constitution 

Creation of Communist Party of Nepal (CPN), Unified 
Marxist-Leninist Party (UML) 

General elections and victory of Nepali Congress Party 

Prime ministership of Girija Prasad Koirala 

General elections and victory of CPN-UML 

Prime ministership of Man Mohan Adhikari of 
CPN-UML 

Prime ministership of Sher Bahadur Deuba leading 
three-party coalition government 

“People's War” declared by Maoist faction of CPN 

March-October, prime ministership of Lokendra 
Bahadur Chand leading three-party coalition 
government 

Prime ministership of Surya Bahadur Thapa 

Prime ministership of Girija Koirala 
Third general elections 

Prime ministership of Krishna Prasad Bhattarai 
Prime ministership of Girija Koirala 

1 June, massacre of King Birendra and his immediate DNA mapping of the human 

family by Crown Prince Dipendra Bir Bikram Shah, genome is completed, 2001 

who later kills himself 

Reign of Gyanendra Bir Bikram Shah 

Prime ministership of Sher Bahadur Dueba 


2 6 November, declaration of State of Emergency with 
30 percent of Nepal controlled by Maoists 

U.S. military advisers sent to Nepal 

16-17 February, biggest attack by Maoists leads to death of 142 people 
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2002 


2003 


7-14 May, Prime Minister Deuba in United States and 
Great Britain, asking for increased military and 
economic assistance 

22 May, Parliament dissolved by King Gyanendra 
27 May, state of emergency reimposed 
19 June, international two-day conference for 
assistance to Nepal begins in London 
4 October, Prime Minister Deuba dismissed 
11 October-May 2003, prime ministership of 
Lokendra Bahadur Chand 

Launch of Joint People's Movement by five political 
parties against the king 

June, prime ministership of Surya Bahadur Thapa 
begins 
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483 B.c. 

Migration of people from north India 

377 

Establishment of city of Anuradhapura 

240-210 

Introduction of Buddhism 

210-161 

Cholas rule from Anuradhapura 

161-137 

Dutugemunu unities Ceylon 

103-89 

Pancha-Dravida south Indian rulers in Anaradhapura 

48 

Queen Anula ascends to throne 

67 A.D. 

Founding of Lambakanna dynasty 

112 

Gaja Bahu becomes king 

276-301 

Reign of Mahasena 

301-328 

Reign of Sirimevan; Tooth Relic brought to Ceylon 

400-500 

Compilation of Visudhimagga, Dipavamsa, and 
Mahavamsa 

411—413 

Visit of Fahsien 

429^155 

Sad-Dravida rulers reign over Anuradhapura 

455^177 

Reign of Dhatusena 


Mayan civilization emerges, 
c. 4th century B.C. 


Middle Ages and rise of 
feudalism, 5th century 
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477 

Reign of Kasyapa, Sigiriya palace built 


623 

Silameghavanna ascends to throne 


684-718 

Reign of Manvamma 


769 

Aggabodhi IV moves government from Anuradhapura 
to Polonnaruwa 


833-853 

Reign of Sena I 


993 

Chola king Rajaraja I destroys Anuradhapura 


1070 

Vijaya Bahu expels Cholas 


1153-1186 

Reign of Parakramabahu I 


1187-1196 

Reign of Nissanka Malla 


1200-1300 

Independent Tamil kingdom established in Jaffna 
peninsula 


1232-1236 

Reign of Vijayabahu III 


1287-1293 

Reign of Parakramabahu III 


1341-1351 

Reign of Bhuvanekabahu 

Bubonic Plague (Black Death) 
spreads across Europe, 
1347-1350 

1450 

Unification of Ceylon by Parakramabahu VI 


1477-1489 

Reign of Vira Parakramabahu 


1479-1519 

Jaffna regains independence 


1505 

Portuguese Don Lourenfo d'Almeida arrives in 

Ceylon 


1571-1582 

Portuguese build fort at Galle 


1580 

Ceylon bequeathed to Portuguese 


1587-1588 

Great Siege of Colombo 


1595-1596 

Arrival of Dutch 


1619 

Portuguese capture Jaffna 


1623 

Portuguese capture Trincomalee 
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1656 

1658 

1665 

1722 

1764 

1780 

1796 

1797 

1801 

1802 

1805 

1806 
1815 
1818 
1828 

1831 

1832 
1834 
1846 
1858 
1860 
1864 
1866 
1870 


Dutch capture Colombo 
Dutch capture Jaffna 
Dutch capture Trincomalee 

Coffee cultivation introduced by Dutch Industrial Revolution, c. 1750 

Dutch destroy Kandy 

Dutch build Star Fort at Matara 

British defeat Dutch and rule Ceylon from Madras 

Frederick North becomes governor of Ceylon, Ceylon 
Civil Service established 

Supreme Court established 

Ceylon ceded to the British by the Treaty of Amiens, 

Ceylon becomes a Crown Colony 

London Missionary Society established in Ceylon 

British naval yard established in Trincomalee 

Kandy annexed by the British 

Church Missionary Society established in Ceylon 

Immigrant laborers begin arriving from India 

Colebrooke-Cameron Commission of Enquiry report 

Colombo Journal newspaper published 

Ceylon Observer newspaper published 

Ceylon Tnnes newspaper published 

Undersea cable links Ceylon and India 

Lanka Lokaya, Sinhalese newspaper established 

Udaya Tarakai, Tamil newspaper established 

Municipal councils established in Kandy and Galle 

Tea exported for the first time 
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1905 

1921 

1928 

1931 

1935 

1936 
1938 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1947-1952 

1948 

1949 

1951 

1952 

1952- 1953 

1953 

1953- 1956 

1954 


First Sinhalese novel, Meena, by A. Simon Silva published 

University College, Colombo, established Chinese Revolution, 

1911-1949 

Donoughmore Commission report published 

Elections to first State Council 

Lanka Sama Samaja Party established 

Elections to the State Council 

Radio Ceylon starts Sinhala service 

University College becomes University of Ceylon 

Communist Party of Ceylon founded 

All Ceylon Tamil Congress founded 

Soulbury Commission Report published 

United National Party founded, new constitution 
promulgated 

First parliamentary elections held 

Prime ministership of D. S. Senanayake 

4 February, independence of Ceylon 

Ceylon army created, Central Bank of Ceylon 
established 

Sri Lanka Freedom Party founded 

National anthem adopted, second parliamentary 
elections 

Prime ministership of Dudley Senanayake 
General strike 

Prime ministership of Sir John Kotelawala 

Asian Prime Ministers Conference inaugurated at 
Colombo 

Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, first Ceylonese governor- 
general 
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1955 

1956 

1956-1959 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1959- 1960 

1960 

1960- 1965 

1961 
1963 

1965 

1965-1970 

1966 

1970 

1970-1977 

1971 

1972 


1974 

1975 

1976 


Ceylon becomes member of United Nations 
Sinhala-only bill passed 

Prime ministership of S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike 

Trincomalee air and naval base and Katunayake air 
base handed over to Ceylon by British 

Communal riots 

25 September, Prime Minister S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike assassinated 

Prime ministership of W. Dahanayake 

Fourth parliamentary elections 

March-July, prime ministership of Dudley Senanayake 
July, fifth parliamentary elections 

Prime ministership of Sirimavo R. D. Bandaranaike 

Bank of Ceylon nationalized 

Sinhala made official language of Ceylon 

Sixth parliamentary elections 

Prime ministership of Dudley S. Senanayake 

Tamil Language (Special Provisions) Act 

Seventh parliamentary elections 

Prime ministership of Sirimavo R. D. Bandaranaike 

State of Emergency, Senate abolished, Court of Appeal 
replaces Privy Council 

Sri Lanka declared a republic and republican 
constitution promulgated; name of country officially 
changes from Ceylon to Sri Lanka; Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam founded 

Women jurors selected for first time 

Land Reform Law 

Fifth Non-Aligned Summit inaugurated at Colombo 


Martin Luther King Jr. assassi¬ 
nated, 1968 
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1977 

1977- 1978 

1978 

1978- 1988 
1978-1989 

1979 

1980 
1982 


1983 

1984 

1985 
1987 

1989 

1989-1993 

1993-1994 

1993- 1994 
1994 

1994- 
1994-2000 


Eighth parliamentary elections 

Prime ministership of Junius R. Jayawardena 

Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam proscribed, second 
republican constitution promulgated with president 
elected for six-year term 

Presidency of Junius R. Jayawardena 

Prime ministership of Ranasinghe Premadasa 

Prevention of Terrorism Act, State of Emergency 
declared in Jaffna 

Open University commences operations 

First Test Match in cricket between Sri Lanka and 
England held in Colombo, Sinhala-Muslim communal 
clashes in Galle, referendum to extend eighth 
parliament for six years 

Anti-Tamil riots in Colombo, curfew imposed, anti- 
Tamil riots spread nationwide, national curfew imposed 

Bombs explode in Colombo 

Ethnic peace talks 

Indo-Sri Lanka Peace Accord, Indian Peace Keeping 
Force arrives in Sri Lanka 

Ninth parliamentary elections held, All-Party 
Conference held in Colombo, Indian Peace Keeping 
Force withdraws from Sri Lanka 

Presidency of Ranasinghe Premadasa 

Prime ministership of Dingiri Banda Wijetunga 

Presidency of Dingiri Banda Wijetunga 

Prime ministership of Ranil Wickremesinghe 

Tenth parliamentary elections 

August-November, prime ministership of Chandrika 
Bandaranaike Kumaratunga 

Presidency of Chandrika Bandaranaike Kumaratunga 
Prime ministership of Sirimavo R. D. Bandaranaike 
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1995 

1996 

2000-2001 

2001-2004 

2004 - 


Operation Leap Forward in northern Sri Lanka, 
capture of Jaffna 

Shirani Bandaranayake becomes first woman on 
Supreme Court 

Prime ministership of Ratnasiri Wickremanayake 

Prime ministership of Ranil Wickremesinghe U.S. space shuttle “Columbia” 

explodes reentering atmos¬ 
phere, 2003 


Prime ministership of Mahinda Rajapaksa 
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ABDUL KALAM, AVUL PAKIR JAINULABDEEN 

(A. P. J.) (1931-), president of India (2002-). Born in 
Tamil Nadu in 1931 to a poor working-class Muslim 
family, Dr. Avul Pakir Jainulabdeen Abdul Kalam became 
India’s eleventh president in 2002, the third Muslim to 
serve as the head of India’s republic. A distinguished 
prominent scientist and administrator, Abdul Kalam had 
no political experience prior to his election as president. 
His unpretentious, low-keyed manner and simple cloth¬ 
ing and lifestyle initially raised concerns about his ability 
to meet the demands of his high office, but he has ably 
managed the heavy duties of the presidency of India and 
guided the transition from the Bharatiya Janata Party-led 
coalition government to the Congress Party-led coali¬ 
tion government following the 2004 general elections. 
His simplicity has won the respect of visiting dignitaries 
from around the world. 

President Abdul Kalam is one of India’s most distin¬ 
guished and well-known scientists, though much of his 
work was as a science and technology administrator, lay¬ 
ing the groundwork for the growth of India’s missile and 
nuclear weapons programs. He studied aeronautical 
engineering at the Madras Institute of Technology. 
Known as the “rocket man of India,” he made significant 
contributions as project director to develop India’s space 
rocket program, beginning with the first indigenous 
satellite launch vehicle (SLV-III), which successfully 
launched the Rohini satellite into Earth orbit in July 
1980, making India a member of the international “space 
club.” Abdul Kalam was the chief executive for the devel¬ 
opment of the indigenous guided missile program at 
the Defence Research and Development Organiza¬ 
tion (DRDO) of the Indian Ministry of Defence. He 
was briefly a professor of astronautics at Anna Univer¬ 
sity in Tamil Nadu before his election as president of 
India. 


Abdul Kalam is also credited with the development 
of the intermediate-range Agni and short-range Prithvi 
missiles, and for promoting indigenous technologies 
through the networking of India’s main technology insti¬ 
tutions. He was scientific adviser to the minister of 
defense, and secretary of DRDO of the Ministry of 
Defence from 1992 to 1999. During this period he super¬ 
vised the transformation of peacetime space rockets into 
strategic missile systems and prepared the groundwork 
for India’s nuclear tests in May 1998, in collaboration 
with the Indian Department of Atomic Energy, which 
made India a nuclear weapons state. He vigorously 
promoted self-reliance in several other defense fields, 
including the development of India’s light combat 
aircraft. 

President Abdul Kalam is the author of four inspira¬ 
tional books that encourage Indian youth to aspire to 
higher achievements and the eradication of poverty in 
India. These are Wings of Fire; India 2020: A Vision for the 
New Millennium; My Journey; and Ignited Minds: Unleash¬ 
ing the Power within India. These books have been trans¬ 
lated into many Indian languages. He has also written 
Tamil poetry. A strict self-disciplinarian, he is a vegetar¬ 
ian, abstains from alcohol, and is unmarried. 

Raju G. C. Thomas 
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ADVANI, LAL KRISHNA 


ADVANI, LAL KRISHNA (1927-), Indian politician. 
Former deputy prime minister of India and in 2004 the 
leader of the opposition Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) in 
the Lok Sabha (the lower house of Parliament), Lai 
Krishna Advani was born on 8 November 1927 in 
Karachi (now in Pakistan). Advani came to the center 
stage of Indian politics with the Ram Rath Yatra (Chariot 
Procession) he led from Somnath to Ayodhya as the 
leader of the Hindutva movement. 

Advani began his political career as secretary of the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh in Karachi in 1942. After 
independence, he migrated to India and joined the 
Bharatiya Janata Sangh (BJS) Party as the joint secretary 
of Rajasthan province. In 1958 he was promoted to party 
secretary in Delhi. Since then, he has remained a central 
figure in the party, along with former prime minister Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee. During the “National Emergency” 
imposed by Indira Gandhi in 1975, Advani fought for the 
restoration of democratic rights, and as a result, he was 
jailed for eighteen months. Subsequently, when the 


Janata Party came to power (1977-1979), Advani was 
made the cabinet minister for information and broad¬ 
casting. During his tenure, he worked to ensure freedom 
of the press. When the BJP was born out of the BJS, 
Advani was made its general secretary. As president of the 
organization from 1986 to 1989, he brought the debate 
on communalism to the center of Indian politics with his 
Rath Yatra. Following the Rath Yatra, BJP’s representa¬ 
tion in Parliament jumped from two members in 1984 
to 181 members by 1999. Advani was instrumental in 
striking strategic alliances at the state level, then in the 
formation of the National Democratic Alliance govern¬ 
ment, led by the BJP, in 1998. He was appointed as the 
minister for home affairs in 1998 and was promoted to 
the post of deputy prime minister in July 2002. Following 
BJP’s defeat in the 2004 general elections and Vajpayee’s 
withdrawal from active politics, Advani was made leader 
of the opposition in India’s Parliament. 

According to Advani, all Indians are bound by a single 
religion—Hinduism—irrespective of their personal 



Lai Krishna Advani. Advani surrounded by a throng of supporters just prior to the 2004 general elections. Following BJP’s defeat 
and Atal Bihari Vajpayee’s withdrawal from active politics, Advani became leader of the opposition in India’s Parliament. MUNISH 
sharma/reuters/corbis . 
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religious practices. Advani was always convinced about 
his Hindutva (“Hindu first”) stand, even though this ide¬ 
ological position may have deprived him of the post of 
prime minister, and even while it intensified the debate 
over secularism. As a constitutional reformist, he called 
for an overhaul of the electoral system. His initiatives on 
curbing defection and criminalization are noteworthy in 
this regard. Restricting the number of ministers in both 
union and state cabinets is one of the most evident steps 
in realizing his vision of Indian politics. Advani has 
remained a controversial figure, but his contribution to 
India’s polity will be remembered for his clarity of 
thought and his capacity to build alliances for forming 
coalitions, including the National Democratic Alliance, 
which governed India from 1999 to 2004. 

Prafulla Ketkar 

See also Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP); 

Hindutva and Politics 
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AESTHETICS The term “aesthetics” has no equiva¬ 
lent in Indian thought. One could perhaps coin a word 
Saundarya Shdstra, roughly translated as “treatise on 
beauty,” or use Alamkara Shdstra, “treatise on rhetoric.” 
Can a single theory be used as a criterion for judging and 
understanding the arts of India—written, visual, and per¬ 
forming? Is there any underlying unity to the arts, since 
no one text can be said to encompass all art forms? 
Although some classical arts do derive their antecedents 
from Bharata’s Natya Shdstra, the earliest extant text on 
the arts, this text, as the name suggests, was concerned 
with dramaturgy and, by extension, dance and music. 
The problem is exacerbated in the visual arts of architec¬ 
ture, sculpture, and painting, since these disciplines have 
individual texts dedicated to their exposition. However, 
furrowing through this mass of textual prescriptives and 
descriptives, some concepts and terms seem to emerge as 
common. Of these, beaconlike, is rasa —that word which 
brings to mind a multitude of sensations through taste, 
emotion, and delight. 

The term rasa, in its most widely employed sense, 
means the sap or juice of plants, an extract or fluid. In its 
secondary sense, rasa signifies the nonmaterial essence of 



Rural Rajasthan Village Home. Home of an affluent family 
(evidenced in its two stories) in rural Rajasthan village outside 
die city of Udaipur. With its deeply symbolic wall paintings, 
construction from natural local materials, and pleasing 
simplicity, it becomes an intriguing metaphor for the larger 
Indian aesthetic: craft elevated to fine art, pure emotion (rasa) as 
distilled by art. AMAR TALWAR / FOTOMEDIA. 

a thing, the best and finest part of it, like perfume. As 
essence, it is described as atman (soul), or the giver of life 
to a literary work, which is the body. In its tertiary sense, 
it denotes taste, flavor, or relish, often yielding pleasure. 
As in the case of a taste like sweetness, there is no know¬ 
ing of rasa apart from directly experiencing it. The final 
and subtlest sense, however, is the application of the 
word to art and aesthetic experience, in which it becomes 
synonymous with ananda, the kind of bliss that can only 
be experienced by the spirit. 

Rasa, as one of the foremost criteria of art criticism, 
has been theorized, developed, and commented upon by 
innumerable savants and rhetoricians over the centuries. 
Starting with Bharata, author of the supposed second- 
century Natya Shdstra, and ending with that intellectual 
giant of the eleventh century, Abhinava Gupta of Kash¬ 
mir, rasa runs through a gamut of meanings. 
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It is sufficiently clear that rasa for the early thinkers 
has only an aesthetic form. It is, on one level, the content 
of art, as a sentiment, mood, or emotion. This led to the 
development of the eightfold scheme of rasa. On the 
other level, rasa is the joy resulting from an indescribable 
aesthetic experience, variously called alaukika (other¬ 
worldly) and chamatkara (wondrous). The purpose of art 
creation is clearly entertainment and moral instruction. 
By the time of Abhinava Gupta, rasa takes on a meta¬ 
physical dimension. By championing a ninth rasa based 
on the mood of equanimity and tranquillity, in which the 
knowledge of one’s soul forms the fulcrum, Abhinava’s 
philosophical leaning is evident. Art now has the power 
to give a sense of liberation, or moksha. The experience of 
rasa, or what is called rasdnubhava, transforms from mere 
joy to a state of undifferentiated bliss called dnanda, anal¬ 
ogous to Brahman, the Supreme Reality in Vedanta. 
To these aesthetic and metaphysical aspects of rasa, 
the bhakti (devotion) resurgence, spearheaded by the 
fifteenth-century Bengal Vaishnava saints, added a new 
impetus. This movement, characterized by a deep pas¬ 
sionate love for the divine, expressed itself in terms of 
human relationships. Lover and beloved, sacred and pro¬ 
fane, mystical and carnal merge into a vocabulary of dis¬ 
tilled adoration. Krishna becomes the conventional lover, 
heroic warrior, and religious Godhead, and Radha is the 
beloved, the cowherdess, and the divine soul. Rupa 
Goswamin, follower of the fifteenth-sixteenth century 
saint Chaitanya, borrowed the existing rasa phraseology 
to create his own version, making it into a tenfold 
scheme, which, however, did not survive the scrutiny of 
the rhetoricians. 

The fountainhead of the rasa theory is Bharata’s sutra 
or aphorism in the Ndtya Shdstra : “Vibhava Anubhdva 
Vyabhichdri Samyogdt Rasa Nishpattih ” (the coming 
together of vibhava, anubhdva and vyabhichdri bhdva cre¬ 
ates rasa). The implicit term is bhdva , which means 
“mood” or “mental state.” Each of these factors makes up 
a whole that is greater than the sum of its parts. 

Vibhava is any condition that excites or develops a par¬ 
ticular state of mind, which then becomes the actual 
cause or determinant of the creation of art. There are 
two kinds of vibhava: dlambana, or stimulants, and 
uddipana, or excitants. Examples of dlambana vibhava are 
characters in a work of art such as heroes and heroines, 
messengers, villains, companions, jesters, servants, and 
so on. Thus the heroes and heroines poetically called 
Ndyaka and Ndyikd, as chief protagonists in a work of art, 
are decisively classified and codified in infinite detail. 
Based on minute observation and experience, their phys¬ 
ical, emotional, and mental states, especially in various 
situations of love, are tenderly captured and convention¬ 
alized, thus becoming essential subjects for all art forms. 


Poets, dancers, and painters alike favor the Abhisdrika 
Ndyikd, or “one who boldly goes out to meet her lover to 
keep her tryst.” Uddipana vibhava are factors that 
enhance the underlying mood or sentiment. The actions 
and behavior of the characters, their ornamentations, 
manners, and body language are all examples. Deflec¬ 
tions, postures, and gestures are suggestive of an inner 
state. Metaphors and similes from nature used to express 
a mood are also examples of uddipana vibhava, such as the 
languorous caress of a gentle breeze or dark monsoon 
clouds as poignant reminders of past togetherness. 
Anubhdva are the consequences, the physical reactions, 
and the external manifestations or indications of a feeling 
by appropriate gestures. Some anubhdva include lild 
(when one imitates a loved one), vibhrama (extreme flus¬ 
ter), and lalita (gentleness in behavior). The eight sattvika 
bhdva, or temperamental states, are also part of the 
anubhdva. These include becoming rooted to a spot, per¬ 
spiration, shock, goosebumps, change of voice, trem¬ 
bling, change of color, weeping, and fainting. Vyabhichdri 
bhdva are mental reactions, ancillary or subordinate feel¬ 
ings, and moods that are transitory. These are also called 
sanchari bhdva and are generally thirty-three in number. 
Some examples are nirveda (mental anguish), mada 
(intoxicated state), moha (perplexed condition), garva 
(extreme pride), and vrida (shyness). 

An artwork, according to this theory, would have one 
major mood permeating it, with the other transitory 
moods serving only as embellishments. This dominant 
mood is called sthayi bhdva and is both universal and 
latent. When the vibhava, anubhdva, vyabhichdri bhdva 
come together in an appropriate manner in an artwork, 
this predominant, latent, and universal sthayi bhdva is 
aroused and transformed into rasa. The principle of 
auchitya, or appropriateness, governs the rules of tech¬ 
nique such as line, proportion, measure, color, and 
design. These, if correctly followed, would necessarily 
lead to the proper delineation of a mood, as illustrated in 
Table 1. Rasa is therefore both the aroused sthayi bhdva as 
well as the experience of the arousal. To the eight rasas, a 
ninth was added. This was shdnta, or tranquillity, its sthayi 
bhdva being shama (to be calm) or nirveda (world-weariness). 
The tenth rasa, championed by the Bengali saints, is 
bhakti rasa, with its sthayi bhdva as madhura rati, or mysti¬ 
cal love. Of all these, one sentiment dominates; a work of 
art propels a spectator forward, or becomes the occasion 
of a rasa experience. 

Of all the rasas, the early rhetoricians and later writers 
on poetics give preeminence to shringdra, calling it rasa 
raja (king of the sentiments) or rasa pati (lord of the sen¬ 
timents). The depiction of the amorous sentiment in all 
Indian art—visual, performing, and literary—is bold, 
uncompromising, and celebratory of life. From the works 
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TABLE 1 


The eight-rasa system 


Sthayi bhava 

Rasa 

Rati: Love 

Shringara: Amorous 

Has: Laughter 

Hasya: Humorous 

Shoka: Sorrow 

Karuna: Compassion 

Krodha: Unger 

Raudra: Wrathful 

Utsaha: Energy 

Vira: Heroic 

Bhaya: Fright 

Bhayanaka: Fearful 

Jugupsa: Disgust 

Bibhatsa: Revulsion 

Vismaya: Asto n is h m e nt 

Adbhuta: Wondrous 

source: Courtesy of author. 



of Kalidasa, the renowned fourth-century Sanskrit poet, 
to Konarak and Khajuraho (medieval temples), one sees 
a plethora of this sentiment in all its subtle nuances and 
in the infinitely varied forms of love, both in union and 
separation. 

The Jain rhetoricians have declared the primacy of 
vira rasa, or the heroic sentiment. The firmness, 
patience, determination, and fortitude of the characters 
portraying this sentiment reaffirm Jain values. The jina 
(one who has conquered) images in sculpture and paint¬ 
ing convey an air of quiet authority and energetic dignity. 

The chief goal of creativity, literary or otherwise, is to 
produce rasa, which is not raw emotion but emotion 
depersonalized, divested of all the accidents of circum¬ 
stance; it is emotion represented and distilled by art. 
Those artworks that are found wanting of rasa are con¬ 
sidered flawed. As a result, all the techniques enunciated 
in the manuals of each art form are based on principles 
through which these rasa states can be evoked. These 
principles are evident in the rules of proportion in archi¬ 
tecture; in the detailed formulations of the principles of 
tala (measurement) and bhanga (stance) of Indian 
sculpture; in the relative disposition and proportion of 
color and perspective in painting, in the patterns of the 
division and combinations of the movements of the 
major limbs ( anga ) and the minor limbs (upanga) in danc¬ 
ing; and in the use of sbruti and swara (notes) in a given 
mode (raga) to create a particular mood in Indian music 
(Vatsyayan, p. 6). 

The artist, through his or her pratibhd, or creative 
genius, endeavors to create a form through the language 
of structure, arrangement, and composition. The possi¬ 
ble choices are often minute, the prescribed form strict. 
But for the greatest of them, these prescriptions lead to 
enormous creative energy. A point to be remembered is 
that rasa necessitates the use of symbols and the power of 
suggestion. Permeated with emotion, these creative 
works then find a resonance in the empathetic critic. 



Such a sensitized spectator or reader, called sahridaya, 
must be both a rasika (an emotionally mature individual) 
and a rasajna (a discriminating aesthete). The act of 
detached contemplation of a mood is what makes the 
artistic experience delightful. 

Rasa, according to traditional definition, is thus the 
aesthetic experience of an artistically engendered emo¬ 
tion. It cannot be experienced at the level of the mundane 
or empirical because it belongs to the world of art. Life 
provides the raw material, and actual experiences are the 
springboard for the artist, whose creation is unique and 
unlike anything in real life. Yet, like emotions in real life, 
aesthetic emotion too needs a cause. It too expresses itself 
through different shades of reactions, and it is built up 
through different shades of the dominant mood. There is 
a crucial difference, however, between actual emotion and 
the aesthetic one: while the cause and effects of worldly 
emotions are personal, the aesthetic mood suggests the 
universal through stylized depiction. An important point 
to be noted is that rasdsvdda, or the tasting of an aesthetic 
mood, is always pleasurable, regardless of the emotion 
portrayed. Therefore rasa is one, or ekarasa. The nine 
variants are based on the human responses to a situation. 

The nature of aesthetic experience has been pursued 
within the framework of recognized schools of philo¬ 
sophic thought, leading to a view that the state of being 
which art experiences evoked was a state akin to that of 
spiritual realization ( Brahmananda sahodarah). The expe¬ 
rience is not a phenomenal happening or a perception 
induced by cognitive processes operating in the empirical 
context, but one in which the mind finds full repose. The 
beautiful is the experiencing of any mental process at its 
most intense point. According to Abhinava Gupta, who 
combined the best of aesthetics and philosophy within the 
Kashmir Shaivist framework, even though there is at times 
an objective consciousness, there is also a state of complete 
self-forgetfulness, since the subject is fully merged and 
absorbed in the objective factor. One who experiences this 
is infused with the throbbing pulsation of a mysterious and 
marvelous kind of enjoyment, which is uninterrupted, 
ceaseless, and replete with a feeling of satiety. This is how 
Abhinava describes chamatkdra, or wonder. 

The followers of Vedanta have described rasa in neg¬ 
ative terms. It is not an object of knowledge, not an 
effect, not permanent, not known in the present or 
future, and the experience is neither direct nor indirect. 
The validity of its existence is its experience. This is nei¬ 
ther an ordinary worldly one, nor a false one, nor inde¬ 
finable, nor resembling a worldly apprehension, nor 
anything superimposed upon that. In other words, it is 
alaukika, or otherworldly. 

Rashmi Poddar 
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AFGHANI, JAMAL-UD-DIN 


See also Dance Forms; Kashmir Painting; Literature; 
Miniatures; Music; Natyashastra 
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AFGHANI, JAMAL-UD-DIN (c. 1838-1897), 
journalist, political activist, one of the leaders of the 
Pan-Islamic movement. Sayyid Jamal-ud-din, known 
outside Iran as Afghani and in Iran as Asadabadi, was 
born in Asadabad, in northeast Iran, in 1838 or 1839. 
Although he usually claimed to be from Afghanistan, pri¬ 
mary documents establish beyond doubt that he was born 
and educated in Iran. In his teens he continued his edu¬ 
cation in the Shi'a shrine cities of Iraq and then went to 
India via the Iranian port Bushire. He was in India at the 
time of the 1857 “mutiny” and possibly this trip helped 
to cause his lifetime hostility to British imperialism. 
From India he went, via Iraq and Iran, to Afghanistan, 
where he tried to persuade the amir to fight the British. 
Expelled by a new amir, he went to Istanbul, where the 
ulama (religious scholars) attacked him for a talk com¬ 
paring prophecy and philosophy, which reflected his 
background in the Islamic philosophers. He spent eight 
years (1871-1879) in Egypt, where he educated a group 
of young reformers, including Muhammad Abduh and 
others who were later prominent, teaching them ele¬ 
ments of Islamic reform, aimed at strengthening Egypt 


and other Muslim countries. In 1878 and 1879 he entered 
Egyptian politics with fiery speeches against the khedive 
and the British; the new khedive, Taufiq, expelled him 
from Egypt. 

He returned to India for over two years, during which 
he gave a number of well-attended talks in Hyderabad. 
There he published in Persian his famous work, usually 
translated as “A Refutation of the Materialists.” It 
attacked the pro-British reformer, Sayyid Ahmed Khan, 
implying he was an irreligious materialist. Before this 
work, Afghani was as known for religious heterodoxy as 
was Sayyid Ahmed, and the real basis for his attack was 
Sayyid Ahmed’s cooperation with the British, whom 
Afghani strongly opposed. 

In Hyderabad, Afghani published in Persian a series of 
journal articles, later published as Maqalat-e Jamaliyeh. 
During the Urabi movement in Egypt, he left Hyderabad 
and was apparently kept under surveillance by the British 
in Calcutta until Urabi’s defeat, when he left for Paris. 
There he wrote his “Answer to Renan,” which implies a 
view of revealed religion as untrue but useful for the 
masses. Abduh joined him in Paris and together they 
published the pan-Islamic newspaper, al-Urwa al- 
Wuthqa, distributed free throughout the Muslim world. 

After a stay in Britain with Wilfrid Blunt in 1884 and 
1885, Afghani returned to Iran, then went to Russia to 
try to promote a Russian war against Britain, then back 
to Iran, where he influenced Iranians to publish leaflets 
against the shah’s concessions to Europeans. He was 
expelled from Iran to Iraq in 1891, where he influenced 
the leader of the Shi'a ulama, who supported a successful 
mass Iranian movement against a tobacco concession to 
the British by decreeing an Iranian boycott of tobacco. 

Afghani then went to England, working with the 
Iranian-Armenian Malkom Khan in his reformist news¬ 
paper, Qanun. In 1892 he accepted an invitation to Istan¬ 
bul from the Ottoman sultan Abdiilhamid II, but there, 
after helping the sultan to gain supporters in Shi'a 
regions, he was confined to virtual house arrest. He died 
of cancer in 1897. Stories of the sultan’s having him poi¬ 
soned, like many stories about him, are untrue. 

Afghani left a mixed legacy of Western-inspired 
reform of Muslim countries for self-strengthening, hos¬ 
tility to (British) imperialism and, from 1883 on, a pan- 
Islamic idea of uniting Muslim countries against the 
West. He sometimes worked with rulers and sometimes 
agitated against them. Different parts of his legacy 
have been emphasized by different groups down to today, 
and he remains a major symbolic figure in the Muslim 
world. 

Nikki Keddie 
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AFGHANISTAN The Treaty of Rawalpindi in 
August 1919, ending the Third Afghan War and restor¬ 
ing Afghanistan’s control of its foreign relations, opened 
a new chapter in relations between Afghanistan and 
India. To the government of India, Afghanistan was a 
pathway for a Soviet advance and subversion, or a source 
of instability from internal unrest or actions by Kabul or 
tribal or religious leaders who could exploit the cross- 
border sympathies of the Pathan population. To Indian 
nationalists, Afghanistan provided an attractive destina¬ 
tion, whether Deobandi-educated Muslim clergy, Com¬ 
munists enroute to Moscow, or deserting soldiers. Indian 
and Afghan nationalism developed many links. Extensive 
ties of culture and commerce between Afghanistan and 
India included the Hindu and Sikh minorities in 
Afghanistan, while Afghan traders were long established 
throughout India. 

The accession to the Afghan throne of the anti-British 
modernizing nationalist Amanullah Shah in 1919 ended 
Afghanistan’s buffer state relationship. But after the Sovi¬ 
ets, establishing power on the northern border, con¬ 
cluded their 1921 treaty with Afghanistan, Amanullah 
became more receptive to cooperation with Delhi. He 
signed the 1921 Treaty of Kabul. Under its provisions a 
British envoy—the first since 1879—arrived in Kabul in 
1922. A trade agreement followed in 1923. However, 
Amanullah’s modernization of Afghanistan had dissolved 
into civil war by 1929. 

After the war, the weakened Kabul government of 
Nadir Shah needed support from Delhi, a policy contin¬ 
ued by his brother and successor Hashim Khan, and by 
Zahir Shah (acceded 1933) throughout the 1930 and 
1940s. Delhi supported the government in Kabul as a 
counterweight to the actions of Afghan religious figures 
and tribes and as a barrier against the Soviets. During the 
1940s, agreements were made to equip and train Afghan 
troops from India. 

With independence and partition, relations between 
India and Afghanistan became inescapably shaped by Pak¬ 
istan. Afghanistan had first supported independence for a 
united India, and then called for extension of referendum 
options to the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan 


provinces rather than compelling accession to Pakistan. 
Afghanistan claimed that any border agreements signed 
with British authorities did not apply to successor states. 
In September 1947, Afghanistan was the only country to 
oppose the admission of Pakistan to the United Nations, 
citing this issue. 

The conflict in Jammu and Kashmir, starting with 
Maharaja Hari Singh’s indecision over the issue of acces¬ 
sion, escalated in October 1947. A traditional lashkar 
(army) of Pathans—raised on both sides of the Durand 
Line with Pakistani military leadership—was sent into 
Kashmir, only to be defeated by Indian armed forces. 
This established the importance, for India, of the need to 
separate Afghanistan from Pakistani control. 

India used diplomatic and commercial relations to 
deflect Pakistani rhetoric, placate India’s Muslim popula¬ 
tion, support Afghanistan’s Hindu and Sikh minorities, 
and continue contact with Pathan nationalist leaders, 
some of whom, such as Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the 
“frontier Gandhi,” had been close to Jawaharlal Nehru 
and the leadership of the Indian National Congress 
before 1947. A treaty of friendship, signed in New Delhi 
in 1950, was followed by repeated Afghan prime ministe¬ 
rial visits. 

India’s inability to provide substantial aid to 
Afghanistan, as the British had done, encouraged the 
emergence of the Soviet role as an aid donor in 
Afghanistan. India joined with the Soviets in urging 
Afghanistan to continue to press the Pushtunistan issue 
and avoid security relations with the United States and 
the West. 

Pakistan saw India-Afghanistan relations as hostile, 
aimed at encirclement. However, Afghanistan’s neutrality 
in the 1965 India-Pakistan war led to an abatement of 
Pakistani hostility and Pushtunistan tensions. India pro¬ 
vided aid during Afghanistan’s 1970-1971 drought. 
Afghanistan was again neutral in the 1971 war. The 1973 
seizure of power in Afghanistan by Prince Mohammed 
Daoud was accepted; his pro-Soviet stance was consistent 
with India’s growing security relationship with Moscow. 
India was now an aid donor to Afghanistan, primarily 
developmental but including military training. 

India’s 1971 victory led Pakistan to plan on 
Afghanistan as a source of “strategic depth,” capable of 
providing potential bases and also acting as a source of 
pan-nationalist Islamist fervor and ideology, as well as 
guerrillas who could be used—with plausible deniability— 
against India as well as against Daoud. In 1978, Daoud 
looked to India (along with Iran) for aid and support, dis¬ 
tancing himself from the Soviet Union. This helped 
motivate the violent 1978 putsch by Communist military 
officers. India, following the Soviet lead, recognized the 
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Terraced Fields in Afghanistan. Afghanistan’s terraced farming, depicted here, is largely dependent on irrigation, and irrigation 
works require constant maintenance. Ravaged by years of conflict, many of the country’s farms are only now being restored. INDIA 
TODAY. 


new Democratic Republic of Afghanistan. This regime’s 
brutal policies led to widespread resistance, motivating 
increasing Soviet military involvement, culminating in 
the invasion of December 1979. 

The 1980 decision of Indira Gandhi’s government not 
to openly oppose the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
reflected the importance of the security relationship with 
the Soviet Union. Abstaining in the United Nations 
(UN) General Assembly and Non-Aligned Movement 
votes was unpopular domestically (especially with Indian 
Muslims) and internationally. It undercut Indian claims 
to a leadership role in the developing world and strained 
relations with the United States, Europe, the Middle 
East, and China. It was resented by most (except the pro- 
Soviet minority) Afghans. 

From 1980 to 1986, India became increasingly con¬ 
cerned about the apparently permanent Soviet occupa¬ 
tion. Acquiescence to invasion undercut policies stressing 
noninterference in the region and peaceful coexistence. 
India used its relationship with the Soviet Union to 


privately push for a peaceful settlement, earning little 
gratitude in Moscow. India was also concerned at the 
acquisition of modern weapons by Pakistan—threatened 
by Soviets along the Durand Line—and the Pakistan- 
based Afghan resistance. The war caused many of 
Afghanistan’s estimated 20,000 Hindus and 10,000 Sikhs 
to become refugees or to emigrate; the communities in 
Kabul and Jalalabad, though diminished, remained. India 
received over 100,000 Afghan refugees of all backgrounds. 

By 1986-1987, changes under the new Soviet leader 
Afikhail Gorbachev and negotiations in Geneva led India to 
believe the Soviet military would withdraw. India wanted 
the Soviets to leave a pro-Moscow government in Kabul, 
strong enough to prevent the rise to power of the Pakistan- 
based resistance parties. India recognized the new Republic 
of Afghanistan (with the former secret police chief, 
Najibullah, as head of state) formed in 1986. It received 
some Indian medical and financial aid plus a small military 
assistance mission, but remained illegitimate in the eyes of 
most Afghans as well as in the international community. 
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In the late 1980s, responding to Indian accusations of 
involvement in the insurgency in the Punjab, and follow¬ 
ing the 1987 Brass Tacks exercise crisis (when Indian 
forces deploying to the border area were seen as a possible 
preparation for invasion), Pakistan used Afghanistan to 
internationalize the conflict in Kashmir. The goal of some 
in the Pakistani security services was that Afghanistan 
would be replicated in Kashmir, using weapons supplied 
for Afghans. Kashmiris, Afghans, and Islamic foreigners 
alike were trained in camps (run by Pakistani intelligence 
or foreign organizations) on Afghan territory. 

India supported many abortive approaches for 
peace—by the United Nations and others—in 
1989-1992, but Pakistan aimed to exclude Indian partic¬ 
ipation. The Republic of Afghanistan, militarily strong 
enough to endure beyond the Soviet withdrawal in Feb¬ 
ruary 1989, collapsed only with the end of the Soviet 
Union. Kabul fell to the resistance in April 1992. 

India recognized the Islamic State of Afghanistan 
(ISA), which replaced the Republic of Afghanistan, in 

1993. (Najibullah had tried, unsuccessfully, to flee to 
India.) The importance of the relationship with India to 
the ISA was shown by the selection, as ambassador, of 
Massoud Khalili, one of the most skilled political officers 
of the Afghan resistance and a close associate of internal 
resistance leader Ahmad Shah Massoud. India desired 
good relations with Kabul and opposed the Pakistan- 
backed Islamic radical and fundamentalist Afghan groups 
that waged a proxy war against it, the Hezb-i-Islami of 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, from 1993 to 1996 and, after 

1994, the Taliban. 

India sought to use Afghanistan to help build ties 
(aimed at energy sources and economic growth) to for¬ 
mer Soviet Central Asia and to combat radical Islamic 
support for Kashmiri insurgents and destabilization in 
Central Asia. India’s policy on Afghanistan remained 
consistent with that of Moscow. India also sought to 
work with Iran in limiting Pakistani ambitions in 
Afghanistan, agreeing with Iran to develop a north-south 
corridor, the ultimate goal being expansion of the Iranian 
port of Chahbahar, connecting it by rail to Afghanistan at 
Zaranj. 

Pakistan saw this as a continuation of Indian encir¬ 
clement. An Indian airlift of a limited amount of military 
aid (helicopter parts) in 1995, plans to reopen consulates, 
and provision of developmental aid were all seen as 
threats. Pakistan defined a friendly government in Kabul 
as one that excluded Indian influence, and achieved con¬ 
siderable success in barring India from the UN “six-plus- 
two” process and from most international forums dealing 
with Afghanistan, except for a few meetings under UN 
auspices and others organized by Iran and Kazakhstan. 


The Indian mission in Kabul was forced to close by 
the civil war in 1994. Kabul fell to the Taliban in 1996. 
Pakistan continued to support the Taliban against the 
ISA, which moved its capital north. India did not recog¬ 
nize the Taliban regime, keeping the ISA embassy in 
New Delhi open and providing them with support. 
Unlike Iran, India did not provide identifiable military 
supplies. The type and volume of Indian support for the 
ISA from 1996 to 2001, while not publicly revealed, was 
obviously considerably less than Pakistan’s exstensive 
support to the Taliban. 

The Taliban, influenced by al-Qaeda and terrorist 
organizations, allowed the use of training camps to sup¬ 
port violence in Kashmir, Central Asia, and elsewhere. 
These groups also persuaded the Taliban to repress the 
remaining Hindu and Sikh minorities in Afghanistan. 
The hijacking of an Indian airliner to Britain in 1999 by 



Man Manufacturing Headgear in Afghanistan. Afghani 
craftsman examining his wares, hats created from the hides of 
local livestock. Though liberated from the oppression of the 
Taliban regime, with a significandy damaged infrastructure, 
Afghanistan remains extremely poor and highly dependent on 
foreign aid, including that from India with whom diplomatic 
relations have just been recently reestablished. INDIA TODAY. 
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Afghans demanding the release of prisoners strengthened 
India’s opposition to the Taliban. Al-Qaeda’s assassina¬ 
tion of Ahmad Shah Massoud on 9 September 2001 also 
badly wounded Ambassador Massoud Khalili, in 
Afghanistan for consultation. In the ensuing fighting in 
2001-2002, India supported the ISA forces that, with U.S. 
and allied military participation, defeated the Taliban and 
al-Qaeda. India provided monetary rather than overt 
military aid, reestablishing its mission in Kabul soon after 
the Taliban’s defeat. 

The Indian special envoy to Afghanistan, S. K. Lam- 
bah, played a facilitating role in the post-conflict Bonn 
conference. India pledged a U.S.$100 million develop¬ 
mental aid package in the January 2002 Tokyo confer¬ 
ence. Medicine, transportation, and communications 
were among the areas of Indian aid. The new Afghan 
government responded with ministerial visits and, in 
February 2002, Hamid Karzai—educated in India— 
made his first trip as acting president. This visit elicited 
the announcement of a further $10 million in aid, coop¬ 
eration in antiterrorist measures, and long-term pro¬ 
grams, including Indian training for Afghan security and 
governmental personnel. Massoud Khalili, recovering 
from his wounds, returned to India as Afghan ambassador. 

High-profile terrorist attacks from groups with links 
to Afghanistan in 2001-2002 and the continuing Kash¬ 
mir conflict kept the end of the civil war in Afghanistan 
from benefiting other Indian relations. Despite Pakistan’s 
opposition to Indian participation in multilateral forums 
on Afghanistan—such as the 2002 Kabul Declaration on 
regional security—India remained committed to support¬ 
ing the government in Kabul. Following 2003 bilateral and 
transit trade agreements with Afghanistan, India in 2004 
asked for U.S. support to secure access through Pakistan. 
India has supported Afghanistan’s membership in SAARC 
(South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation). 

India’s policy goals toward Afghanistan, consistent 
since 1919, have focused on good relations with the gov¬ 
ernment in Kabul, irrespective of its nature. Only in 
1996-2001, under the radical pro-terrorist Taliban, was 
India willing to support the opposition, when it consti¬ 
tuted the internationally recognized ISA government. In 
the future, Kabul is likely to continue to value relations 
with India. This is likely to align India with Moscow, as 
before, but now also with the United States and Europe, 
though tensions with Pakistan over relations with 
Afghanistan remain. India remains concerned that 
Pakistani economic and Pathan ethnic links could exert 
control over Kabul’s policies. Indian relations with 
Afghanistan have value as a model for Muslims, domestic 
and international. Afghan resentment over Indian poli¬ 
cies from 1979 to 1992 and unhappiness over Kashmir 
have not affected relations. Delhi’s 1919 objectives—to 


support an independent and cohesive Afghanistan and to 
defend it against nonstate threats—are likely to remain 
consistent in the future. 

David C. Isby 

See also Anglo-Afghan Wars; Baluchistan and the 
North-West Frontier; Islam’s Impact on India 
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AFGHANISTAN, MILITARY RELATIONS 
WITH, 1994-2001 In the mid- to late 1990s, New 
Delhi together with Tehran joined a long line of nations, 
including the United States and Russia, united in their 
common goal of curtailing the Taliban’s activities in 
Afghanistan, by providing material and diplomatic support 
to the Northern Alliance’s United Front (UF). The Taliban 
movement, which materialized in mid-1994 under the 
direction of Mullah Mohammed Omar, had grown strong 
with Pakistan’s support in reaction to widespread lawless¬ 
ness in the south. By late 2000 the Taliban controlled 
around two-thirds of Afghanistan, although in many areas 
this amounted to little more than a small armed presence in 
the major towns. The support the UF received from India 
and other nations steadily grew and became increasingly 
desperate in the years before 2001, as regional powers 
sought to avert the capitulation of the UF who were oper¬ 
ating in northern Afghanistan, and to prevent the Taliban 
from gaining complete control of the country. 
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The Tehran-New Delhi Axis 

Tehran and New Delhi viewed the containment of the 
Taliban as essential to their national security interests. 
Besides India’s determination to contain Taliban trained 
terrorist groups and factions from Afghanistan, which they 
believed were fueling the Kashmir conflict, New Delhi had 
grave concerns over the spread of Taliban fundamentalism 
into Pakistan and the training of personnel who could fight 
in Kashmir against Indian forces and interests. Should, for 
whatever reason, the moderate Pakistani regime collapse, 
India was concerned that an Islamic fundamentalist regime, 
backed by the Taliban, might take power. Even the remote 
possibility that such an extreme regime might inherit 
Pakistan’s nuclear weapons capability and ballistic missiles 
was a scenario that New Delhi wanted to avoid. India also 
feared that an extreme Islamic government coming to 
power in Pakistan could destabilize South Asia, risking a 
full-scale war, possibly involving nuclear weapons. Fortu¬ 
nately, the prospect of Islamic fundamentalists taking 
power in Pakistan remains remote. Despite unease in 
Pakistan and continuing sectarian conflicts in Karachi, any 
attempt to develop a fundamentalist government in Islam¬ 
abad would encounter little support in that country. 

In an attempt to contain the spread of the Taliban, India 
admitted in October 2001 that for two years New Delhi 
had covertly assisted the UF, providing technical assis¬ 
tance, defense equipment, and medical aid. India’s involve¬ 
ment began shortly after the hijacking in 1999 of one of its 
domestic airliners, with 155 passengers and crew, by 
Pakistan-backed terrorists who forced the aircraft to fly to 
Kandahar. In a humiliating deal with the Taliban, India 
secured the release of the hostages and aircraft in exchange 
for three Kashmiri terrorists held in an Indian jail, and an 
undisclosed sum of money. For over a year the Indian 
army had been running a field hospital near Farkhor on 
the Afghan border south of Dushanbe; the UF’s charis¬ 
matic commander, Ahmad Shah Massoud, was assassi¬ 
nated by a two-man suicide commando on September 9, 
2001. Through Tajikistan, India also reportedly supplied 
the UF with high-altitude warfare equipment worth some 
U.S.$8 million to 10 million. A handful of Indian defense 
“advisers” were reportedly based in Tajikistan to assist the 
UF in its operations against the Taliban. Technicians from 
the secretive aviation research center operated by India’s 
Research and Intelligence Wing helped repair the UF’s 
Soviet Mi-17 and Mi-35 attack helicopters. India also 
purchased Russian helicopters from Moscow to pass on to 
the UF. There were also unconfirmed reports of Indian 
Special Forces assisting UF forces and of New Delhi pro¬ 
viding cash grants to the UF via its embassy in Tehran. 

Indian-Iranian cooperation to counter the Taliban was 
codified in April 2001 with the signing of new strategic 
pact during Indian prime minister Atal Vajpayee’s visit to 



Tehran. Had it not been for the U.S. military involve¬ 
ment in Afghanistan in October 2001, India was expected 
to provide further assistance to anti-Taliban forces via 
Iran, and to fight Taliban-sponsored insurgents operat¬ 
ing in Jammu and Kashmir. To some extent, remnants of 
the Taliban and al-Qaeda are understood to be still 
actively involved in Kashmir. The northern tip of Kash¬ 
mir shares a border with Afghanistan. 

India had further incentives to curtail the Taliban’s 
activities in Afghanistan in view of their treatment of 
Hindus. From May 2000 until their fall, the Taliban 
ordered all Hindus in their controlled areas to wear a 
piece of yellow cloth to, as they put it, protect them 
against Taliban religious policemen enforcing Muslims 
to attend mosques daily and to ensure that they did not 
cut their beards. Hindus and Muslims were prohibited 
from sharing the same house. Observers could argue that 
these practices were similar to the Nazis’ treatment of 
Jews in Germany during the 1930s and 1940s. 

India found Iran to be a willing partner in its fight 
against the Taliban, since Tehran had viewed the Taliban 
as an irritant since the mid-1990s. In 1998, Iran and 
Afghanistan came close to full-scale war, following the 
murder of Iranian diplomats and journalists during the 
Taliban’s seizure of Mazar-e Sharif that August. In Sep¬ 
tember 1998, Iran mobilized around 200,000 troops 
along its border with Afghanistan, which led to a number 
of minor skirmishes. Relations did thaw in November 
1999 with the reopening of the Iranian-Afghanistan bor¬ 
der, but Iran continued to provide military assistance to 
anti-Taliban factions. Assistance extended to airlifting 
freshly trained troops from Iran to neighboring Tajik¬ 
istan. Iran had been at the forefront of providing 
weaponry to anti-Taliban factions since 1994, when the 
Taliban first appeared in Afghanistan. 

Iran viewed the Taliban with concern since its incep¬ 
tion, initially fearing the Sunni force as a Western- 
backed operation designed to rid Afghanistan of its Shi'a 
minority, the same branch of Islam that is dominant in 
Iran. After the Taliban’s success in taking control of 
Herat in 1995, Iran commented that the Taliban had 
been “conceived” by America, was funded by Saudi 
Arabia, and was logistically supported by Pakistan in 
order to crush Afghanistan’s Shi'as and to contain Iran. 

Moscow’s Involvement 

India’s involvement in the anti-Taliban alliance was 
coordinated by Moscow, which had a vested interest in cur¬ 
tailing the spread of fundamentalism throughout Central 
Asia, since Russia believed that the Taliban was training and 
sheltering guerrillas fighting for independence in Chech¬ 
nya and in Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. Russian deputy 
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foreign minister Vyacheslav Trubnikov coordinated efforts 
in the Central Asian states to combat the Taliban. Trub¬ 
nikov held talks with Iran, India, and China on ways and 
means to coordinate their policies toward Afghanistan. An 
Indian-Russian working group was organized in October 
2000, following President Vladimir Putin’s visit to India. 

The Threat of a Proxy War 

The need to combat “Afghan terrorism” was viewed 
in New Delhi with great concern because of Pakistan’s 
heavy involvement in backing Taliban forces with funds 
and arms. There were increasing concerns that forces 
trained by Taliban and al-Qaeda were becoming involved 
in the Kashmir dispute. There thus developed a proxy 
conflict in Afghanistan between India and Pakistan, each 
backing opposing forces, as their long conflict over 
Kashmir extended to Afghanistan. 

Prior to 11 September 2001, the proxy war in 
Afghanistan appeared ready to deepen with the increas¬ 
ing involvement of regional powers in the attempt to 
prevent the fledgling UF from collapsing. Pakistan con¬ 
tinued to play a crucial role in the Taliban’s military cam¬ 
paign. The assassination of UF leader Ahmad Shah 
Massoud on 9 September 2001 threatened the survival of 
the fragile alliance of rival factions Massoud had achieved 
only months before. Massoud’s efforts at providing an 
effective opposition to the Taliban had been com¬ 
pounded by the political differences among Shi'a fac¬ 
tions, preventing the development of an effective 
national army and alliance. Massoud was succeeded by 
General Muhammad Fahim, who faced a tough battle to 
hold the alliance together and to avoid defeat at the 
hands of Taliban forces prior to the arrival of U.S. troops. 

Pakistan’s involvement. To understand why India 
seemed ready to become more deeply involved in 
Afghanistan, it is necessary to briefly examine the extent of 
Pakistan’s involvement in supporting the Taliban. Pakistan’s 
military support of the Taliban was a major reason for the 
Taliban’s military successes during the 1990s. Islamabad 
maintained and operated many of the Taliban’s aircraft and 
tanks, providing training, planning, advice, weapons, 
ammunition, and logistical support. In addition, military 
advisers attached to Islamabad’s Inter-Services Intelligence 
Directorate assisted the Taliban with the provision of reli¬ 
gious volunteers. It is understood, however, that no regular 
Pakistani army personnel were involved in backing the Tal¬ 
iban. Pakistan’s assistance proved critical and decisive in the 
Taliban’s July-August 1998 defeat of the opposition 
Jombesh-i-Milli-Islami (National Islamic Movement) 
headed by rivals Rashid Dostam and Abdul Malik. 

Significantly, the Taliban benefited from the flow of 
volunteers from Pakistan’s religious schools (madrasahs) 


who were willing to fight and die for the Taliban. As long 
as the Taliban continued to exist, hard-line Pakistani 
Islamic organizations appeared likely to continue provid¬ 
ing personnel to fight alongside the Taliban in their 
struggle against Indian/Iranian backed anti-Taliban 
forces in Afghanistan. Since the inception of the Taliban 
in 1994, the Pakistan based Jamiat-e-Ulema Islam organ¬ 
ization and its madrasah network provided thousands of 
generally ill-trained Muslim youths deployed in assault 
roles, with Afghan Taliban moving in behind them to 
secure areas. By mid-2001 it was estimated that around 
30 percent of the Taliban military were Pakistani and 
Arab units. 

There appeared to be no shortage of Pakistanis willing 
to fight for the Taliban, nor of finances from abroad to 
fund the madrasahs supplying these fighters. Prior to the 
terrorist attacks on New York and Washington, Pakistan 
insisted they would not go along with any campaign against 
the Taliban. Pakistan argued that the United Nations sanc¬ 
tions imposed against the Taliban, following their refusal to 
hand over Osama bin Laden, did not cover “religious vol¬ 
unteers” fighting alongside the Taliban. Washington’s 
closer ties to New Delhi, together with the lifting of many 
sanctions imposed following India’s 1998 nuclear tests, did 
nothing to encourage Islamabad to abandon the Taliban. 
Many in Pakistan believed that the West had betrayed and 
abandoned them, denouncing Washington’s “double stan¬ 
dards approach.” It took the shock and horror of the events 
of 11 September 2001 to jolt Pakistan to officially end its 
support for the Taliban, in return for U.S. military support 
and desperately needed economic aid. 

The World Trade Center terrorist attacks thus signif¬ 
icantly changed the strategic landscape of South Asia, 
with a sudden increase in the number of nations willing 
to join the cause of defeating the Taliban—although 
some nations, including Iran, refused to support U.S. 
military action against the Taliban in Afghanistan. The 
prospect of the Americans becoming militarily involved 
in Afghanistan gave General Muhammad Fahim’s UF an 
immediate and unexpected incentive to remain united. As 
the United States became so heavily involved following 
11 September 2001, the Taliban lost the support of its 
only regional ally, Pakistan. 

Ben Sheppard 

See also Kashmir; Pakistan and India 
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AGNI The name of both the Vedic Hindu god of fire 
and sacrificial fire itself, Agni is an Indo-European word 
cognate with Latin ignis. The Rig Veda, the oldest text of 
ancient India (c. 1000 B.C. at latest), places his name as 
the initial word in the first of its 1,028 hymns: “Agni I 
praise .. .” as purohita (domestic priest), as god of yajna 
(sacrifice), as invoker of gods. Of all deities, only Indra is 
addressed more often; Agni is celebrated in some 200 
hymns. The mystery of Agni is the mystery of fire that 
appears miraculously from churning fire sticks, but may 
as suddenly disappear. The hidden Agni, even his con¬ 
cealment in the depths of cosmic waters or plants (Rig 
Veda 10.51), is a constant theme, for he must be recov¬ 
ered to maintain both the fire for household daily offer¬ 
ings and the great world-maintaining sacrificial fire. As 
receiver of offerings, he is mediator between human and 
divine realms. Agni’s heat and brightness frequently 
relate him to the fiery solar orb, Surya or Savitr. 

The Vedic student does agnikiirya, daily offering to 
Agni and, according to tradition, after completion of Vedic 
study, when Agni is established in the house by a married 
couple the god is present in one, three, or five offering 
fires. The single fire is aupasana, but tretagni, a triple form, 
is standard for a sacrificer. If the householders maintain 
ritual fires routinely for the daily morning and evening 
offerings of fresh milk, a ritual known as agnihotra, both 
husband and wife are eligible to project the fires onto a 
larger arena in order to perform solemn soma and animal 
sacrifices or other large-scale rituals involving as many as 
sixteen or seventeen priests. The initial, paradigmatic 
soma ritual, agnishtoma, is “praise of Agni,” following 
which householders are entitled to perform other soma 
sacrifices such as agnicayana, the creation of a cosmic Agni, 
reintegrating all of time and space into an eagle-shaped 
altar with five layers of a thousand or more bricks, a rite 
requiring a year or more in antiquity, as much as forty days 
in contemporary performance by some Vedic Brahmans 
still active in South India. The sacrificer carries a pan of 
embers and is thereby identified with Agni and another 
Vedic god, Prajapati, as world-creator. 

In post-Vedic classical Hinduism, Sanskrit epics and 
Puranas (e.g., the Agni Purana) continued some of Agni’s 



mythic roles, often in connection with Indra, Varuna, 
Vishnu, Shiva, Skanda, Soma, and Yama. His ritual cen¬ 
trality, however, gradually diminished, and temples, 
sculptures, or paintings of Agni are rare. Domestic and 
temple puja (worship) prominently maintained arati, the 
waving of burning incense or camphor before a god or 
goddess, although homa (offerings) into an actual fire still 
continued. Yoga and other ascetic practices became 
prominent, many involving tapas, an interior heat or fire 
that could replace Agni with a cosmic-human body, 
simultaneously sacrificer, medium, and recipient. 

Although not always recognized ritually by name, Agni 
still is present in contemporary Hinduism in life-cycle rit¬ 
uals, particularly marriages and cremations, both involv¬ 
ing circumambulation of fire. The latter is antyeshti, a 
“final offering” to Agni kravyad, “consumer” of the body. 
In addition to a long history in Hinduism, Agni and homa 
rituals are evident in Jainism and Buddhism, and in the 
latter have been carried in various guises across Asia. 

David M. Knipe 

See also Ashvamedha; Brahmanas; Hinduism 
(Dharma); Indra; Soma; Varuna; Vedic Aryan India; 
Yajna 
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AGRA A city in the southwestern part of Uttar 
Pradesh, Agra is located on the river Jumna (Yamuna) 
and is linked by the Grand Trunk Road to Mathura and 
Etawah and to the rest of India by train. An ancient site, 
modern Agra was founded by Raja Birbal Singh in 1475; 
Sikandar Lodi (r. 1489-1517) made it his capital. Along 
with Delhi, it was the preeminent capital of the Mughal 
dynasty. In 1526 the first Mughal ruler Babur (d. 1530) 
made Agra a co-capital, with Delhi, and built the first of 
the Mughal gardens, the Ram Bagh, along the river 
Jumna. His grandson Akbar the Great (r. 1556-1605) 
made Agra his capital before shifting temporarily to 
Fatehpur Sikri, 23 miles (37 km) from Agra, between 
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1571 and 1585, and he is buried at Sikandra, 6 miles 
(10 km) northwest of Agra. Under Akbar’s son Jahangir 
(r. 1605-1627) and his Persian wife, Nur Jahan (Light of 
the World), Agra became a magnificent center of Indo- 
Persian culture, but it was under the third of the Great 
Mughals, Shah Jahan (r. 1628-1658), that Mughal style 
became “crystallized” and Agra became one of the most 
renowned cities in the world as the site of a building con¬ 
sidered to be one of the wonders of the modern world, 
the Taj Mahal (Crown Palace). Shah Jahan was the most 
lavish spender of the Mughal rulers. He demolished 
almost all of the structures inside Agra Fort, built 
between 1565 and 1571, replacing them with white mar¬ 
ble and stucco-covered buildings, considered by some to 
be more delicate and exquisite than even the Taj Mahal. 
The fort’s walls are one and a half miles long, faced with 
dressed stone, and the main entrance was through the 
Delhi Gate. The emperor’s private buildings were built 
in marble along the river; the public buildings such as 
Moti Mosque and the Public Audience Hall (Diwan-i 
Am), which originally housed the famous Peacock 
Throne, were in stucco or plaster and were located far¬ 
ther away. The Tomb of Itimad al-Daula (d. 1622), 
Jahangir’s father-in-law, is another of the city’s architec¬ 
tural wonders. 

The Taj Mahal, considered the greatest of Agra’s 
exquisite buildings, is the mausoleum of Shah Jahan’s 
third wife, Mumtaz Mahal (Exalted of the Palace), who 
died in 1631. Shah Jahan’s grave was also added. 
Designed by Ustad Ahmad and completed in 1648, it 
took some twenty thousand workers twenty-two years to 
build. Many consider it the most sublime Mughal build¬ 
ing ever created. Built of white marble and designed 
using the interlocking arabesque plan, it stands on a 
raised, square platform, 186 by 186 feet (57 m x 57 m). 
The central dome is 58 feet (18 m) in diameter and is 213 
feet (65 m) tall. Inside and out it is inlaid with designs of 
flowers and calligraphy, using precious stones such as 
agate and jasper. Four reflecting pools in the large garden 
create an ethereal effect. In the extensive grounds are a 
mosque, a guest house, and several other buildings. In 
the eighteenth century the city was occupied by Jats, 
Marathas, the Mughals again, and Gwalior; in 1803 the 
British made it their capital of Agra (North-Western) 
province. Though it is now an overcrowded and polluted 
industrial city, it remains a popular tourist destination. 

Roger D. Long 

See also Akbar; Babur; Jahangir; Shah Jahan 
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AGRICULTURAL GROWTH AND DIVERSI¬ 
FICATION SINCE 1991 India has recorded high 
rates of growth in overall gross domestic product, at 
about 5.5 to 6 percent per year since the 1980s. With 
falling rates of growth in population, this led to a signif¬ 
icant growth in per capita incomes, at about 3.8 percent 
annually from 1980 to 2000. At purchasing power parity 
(a mechanism that allows comparison between the stan¬ 
dards of living of different countries), although the per 
capita income of an average Indian is still quite low 
(about $2,850 per annum), a strong middle class of at 
least 150 million to 200 million people enjoys an annual 
income of more than $13,750. 

This overall growth and prosperity sustained over a 
long period has led to a change in the consumption bas¬ 
ket of Indians, more rapidly at the upper end of incomes 
and more gradually at the bottom. There are indications 
that many Indians are moving away from staples and 
toward high value agriculture of fruits and vegetables, 
dairy, fish, and meat. Since an average Indian still spends 
about 55 percent of his or her expenditures on food, any 
change in the consumption preferences has significant 
repercussions for India’s farm economy as well as food 
industry, including its marketing, handling, and trade. 
Within this framework, one of the key questions to 
explore is what happens to the small farmer. 

The Changing Structure of Indian Diets 

The revolution in high value agriculture is driven by 
changing domestic consumption patterns and, to a lesser 
extent, increasing high value exports. Growth in Indian 
demand for cereals is slowing down, while demand for 
other foods, including fruits, vegetables, fats, and live¬ 
stock products, is showing relatively high growth. On the 
domestic front, rising incomes, urbanization, changing 
relative prices, and shifting preferences are leading to 
dietary diversification. 

How fast has the consumption basket of an average 
Indian changed? The per capita consumption of cereals 
from 1977 to 1999, for example, declined from 423 to 
335 pounds (192 to 152 kilograms) per year in rural areas 
and from 324 to 275 pounds (147 to 125 kilograms) per 
year in urban areas. The consumption of fruits, on the 
other hand, increased by 553 percent, of vegetables by 
167 percent, of milk and milk products by 105 percent, 
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and of meat, eggs, and fish by 85 percent in rural areas 
over the same period. Similar changes occurred in urban 
diets. These changes are dramatic, though from a small 
base, and indicate a structural shift in Indian diets. This 
shift opens a window of opportunity for farmers to raise 
their incomes; it is also an opportunity for agribusiness to 
add value and generate employment in India’s economy. 

Consumption of high value commodities, namely 
fruits, milk, meat, eggs, and fish, was substantially higher 
among upper income groups than among lower income 
groups. The pace of decline of cereal consumption in 
upper income groups was faster than in lower income 
groups. Though lower income groups consumed less 
quantity of high value commodities than higher income 
groups, their consumption of these commodities did 
increase. For lower income groups, the consumption of 
milk increased by 30 percent, of vegetables by 50 percent, 
of fruits by 163 percent, and of meat, eggs, and fish by 
100 percent from 1983 to 2000. 

Urbanization is another factor affecting consumption 
patterns. The consumption of pulses (edible seeds of cer¬ 
tain crops), edible oil, vegetables, fruits, milk, meats, eggs, 
and fish was higher in urban areas than in rural areas in 
1999-2000. Only cereal consumption was greater in rural 
areas than in urban areas in 1999-2000, and between 1983 
and 1999-2000, it decreased in both zones. In addition to 
rising incomes and urbanization, other forces shaping 
consumption patterns include changes in relative prices of 
cereals and noncereal foods, and in tastes and preferences. 
During the 1970s and 1980s, the price of cereals relative 
to the general price index showed a declining trend, but in 
the 1990s increased at the rate of almost 1 percent per 
annum. Meanwhile, the price of noncereal food items 
declined in the 1990s relative to general prices. Dietary 
diversification with better nutrients may help to explain 
the reduction in malnutrition in India for children 
between the ages of one and five. The incidence of mod¬ 
erate malnutrition fell from 45.1 percent to 41.3 percent 
between 1991-1992 and 2000-2001. Severe malnutrition 
fell from 11.1 percent to 6.4 percent over the same period. 

Changing Exports and the Production Basket 
of High Value Agriculture 

Indian exports during the 1990s grew at an annual rate 
of 10.1 percent, compared to 7.4 percent during the 1980s. 
The exports of agricultural commodities during the 1990s, 
however, grew at an annual rate of 8.1 percent, compared 
to an annual rate of 3.3 percent during the 1980s. The 
share of agriculture in total exports declined from 24 per¬ 
cent during the 1980s to 18 percent in the 1990s. 

The export basket has also diversified in favor of high 
value agriculture. Historically, there was virtually no 


Indian export of fruits, vegetables, livestock, or fish. 
Exports of fish shot up from U.S.$320 million in 
1981-1982 to $1,125 million by 1999-2000, a growth of 
350 percent. Exports of processed fruits, meat, and fruits 
and vegetables more than doubled since 1981 (reaching 
values of U.S.$145 million, U.S.$198 million, and 
U.S.$263 million, respectively, in the triennium ending 
1999-2000). Exports of eggs, although erratic, increased 
from U.S.$0.4 million in 1981-1982 to U.S.$25.3 mil¬ 
lion in 1999-2000. 

Changing consumption preferences and export out¬ 
lets provide good incentives to farmers to risk changing 
their production baskets in favor of high value agricul¬ 
ture. During the 1990s, for example, the production of 
cereals grew at a rate of 2.3 percent annually, against that 
of fruits and vegetables, which had a growth rate of more 
than 6 percent. Unlike the “Green Revolution” of the 
late 1960s, the 1990s was a decade of “golden revolu¬ 
tion,” with a major breakthrough in the production of 
fruits, and “blue revolution,” with the dramatic growth of 
inland fisheries. This growth has also resulted in much 
faster exports of fish and fruits, raising hope that India’s 
farmers might increase their incomes by exploiting more 
lucrative markets in India and abroad. 

Innovative institutions such as contract farming and 
vertical integration from “the farm to the firm to the fork” 
have the potential to benefit producers and consumers 
alike. Contract farming can reduce transactions costs and 
risk, and can lessen resource constraints for smallholders. 
A vertically integrated supply chain can respond quickly 
to consumers’ changing tastes and preferences, and can 
ensure that quality and safety standards are met. 

At the macroeconomic level, if India is an efficient 
producer of high value agricultural products, greater 
integration into the global marketplace will open export 
opportunities. But integration into the global market¬ 
place will require that India certify the quality and safety 
of its high value agricultural exports. What are the impli¬ 
cations for the smallholder? Can they be linked in such a 
way that a regime of grades and standards, and food 
safety norms, can be implemented? 

Diversification to High Value Agriculture 
and the Smallholders 

In India, 81 percent of farm holdings are of less than five 
acres (two hectares). Smallholders face several challenges 
that—unless addressed—will limit their ability to gain from 
the revolution in high value agriculture. High value com¬ 
modities are often perishable in nature, and their markets 
can be fragmented, thin, and distant. Each smallholder may 
have only a tiny marketable surplus, for which the price 
is highly volatile and can fall steeply with only small 
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increases in supply. These factors raise the transaction 
costs and risk to the smallholders in the production and 
marketing of high value agriculture. Transactions costs are 
the costs incurred in the exchange of goods and services 
between trading partners. They include the costs of infor¬ 
mation search, negotiation, monitoring, and contract 
enforcement. In addition, high value agriculture may 
require greater capital investment than the production of 
cereals, a constraint for smallholders. Experiences from 
developed countries and developing countries in Southeast 
Asia reveal that innovative institutions such as cooperatives, 
producers’ associations, and contract farming have the 
potential to reduce transactions costs by vertically integrat¬ 
ing production, marketing, and processing. Vertical coor¬ 
dination through contract farming, beyond the cooperative 
model for milk and sugarcane, is a relatively recent phe¬ 
nomenon in Indian agriculture. In this model, farmers are 
contracted to produce a commodity for a company. The 
company may have a level of control over the production 
process (for example, by supplying inputs or technical 
assistance) without owning or operating the farm, and the 
practice assures procurement of output at predetermined 
prices that may be subject to minimum quality standards. 

To understand the implications of vertical integration 
on the smallholder, it would be worth looking at some case 
studies. Three such case studies, undertaken jointly by 
NCAP (National Center for Agricultural Research and 
Policy) and IFPRI (International Food Policy Research 
Institute), are: Nestle India Fimited for milk and milk 
products, Venkateshwara Hatcheries Fimited for broilers 
(young chickens), and Mother Dairy Fruits and Vegetables 
Fimited for vegetables. The results are based on primary 
field surveys of contract and noncontract producers (152 
and 22 producers respectively for dairy; 25 and 25 respec¬ 
tively for broilers; and 150 and 50 respectively for vegeta¬ 
bles). The studies quantify the differences in tangible 
transactions costs and profits for contract and noncontract 
producers of milk, broilers, and vegetables in India. 

The results indicate that as a result of contract farm¬ 
ing, transactions costs were reduced by over 90 percent in 
the case of milk, 70 to 90 percent in the case of vegetables, 
and 60 percent in the case of broilers. For milk and veg¬ 
etables, the transactions costs were less on farms that had 
contract arrangements due to savings in time, cost for 
transportation of the product to a market, and labor in 
marketing the product. Collection of milk and vegetables 
by the firm from the village itself is the main reason for 
the savings in time and transportation costs. For broiler 
production, the lower transactions costs on contract farms 
were mainly due to the elimination of need for extension 
services, and communication and transportation costs for 
inputs, as the company supplied chicks, medicines, and 
feed to farmers under contractual arrangements. 


In addition to high transactions costs, price and yield 
risk can also be significant for many high value agricul¬ 
ture products. The study also examined the implications 
of the risk sharing between the producer and firm in the 
case of broiler production. Under the contractual 
arrangements, the firm bears the full market risk. The 
producer and firm share in the production risk, including 
the broiler mortality risk. The study found that the coef¬ 
ficient of variation of profit (a proxy for risk) for noncon¬ 
tract farmers was very high (from 50 percent to nearly 
300 percent, due to seasonal differences in mortality 
rates) compared to that of contract farmers, which 
ranged from 20 to 26 percent for the entire year. 

In terms of profit, the study showed striking differ¬ 
ences in the profit between contract and noncontract 
farmers. The contract farmers received substantially 
higher profits compared to the noncontract farmers. The 
milk contract farmers attained 85 percent higher profits 
than the noncontract farmers. For vegetables and broiler 
production, the profit difference was 78 percent and 31 
percent, respectively. Given the opportunities for pro¬ 
ducers to increase profits by tapping into innovative 
institutions such as contract farming, some have 
expressed concerns that smallholders may be left out. 
Firms may reduce their transactions costs by contracting 
with a few large farms rather than many smallholders. 
For example, in a case of contract farming with two 
multinational firms to grow tomatoes, chilies, and pota¬ 
toes in Punjab and Haryana, it was found that the aver¬ 
age size of the contracted holding was 72 acres and 
ranged from 53 to 90 acres. On the other hand, the stud¬ 
ies found that small farmers were well represented (45 
percent, 32 percent, and 37 percent of the total farms 
involved in contract farming of dairy, broiler and vegeta¬ 
bles, respectively). To take advantage of economies of 
scale, dairy and vegetable firms organize farmers into 
groups or cooperative associations to gain efficiency in 
the distribution of inputs and technical advice and the 
collection of output. This innovation helps the firm to 
reduce transactions costs associated with many geo¬ 
graphically scattered smallholders. In the case of small¬ 
holder dairy and vegetable contact farmers, the total 
costs of production were 25 percent and 27 percent less, 
respectively, than for noncontract small farmers, due 
mainly to lower transactions costs. For large contract 
farmers, costs of production were 17 and 21 percent less 
than noncontract large farmers. 

Linking the Supply Chain from Farm 
to Firm to Fork 

Given the rapid changes in consumption patterns in 
India, it is not just the production sector that is adopting 
a new system, but also the retail sector. Supermarkets are 
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starting to serve the growing urban food demand in Asia. 
The rate of supermarket growth in China in 2003 was 
three times that of Brazil and Argentina in the 1990s. 
Between 1999 and 2001, supermarkets’ share of urban 
retail food sales rose from 30 to 48 percent in China, 
which in 2003 had 3,000 supermarkets, with investments 
planned for five to ten times as many in the next five to 
seven years. In India, Food World was the largest super¬ 
market chain in 2003, with 80 outlets in South India and 
plans for 20 more by the end of the following year. 

From the farmer’s perspective, the three major incen¬ 
tives to vertically integrate are to reduce transactions 
costs and risks, and to reduce resource constraints. In 
India, the institutional framework must safeguard the 
interests of smallholders without impeding the progress 
of vertical integration in high value agriculture and the 
rise of supermarkets, which can be mutually beneficial to 
small scale producers, wholesale and processing firms, 
retailers and consumers. India’s small farmers can ride 
this new wave and exploit its potential benefits, provided 
that proper institutions protect them, while helping to 
develop vertical integration between the farm, the firm, 
and the fork. 

Ashok Gulati 

See also Contract Farming; Rural Credit, Evolution 
of since 1952 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOR AND WAGES SINCE 
1950 Agricultural labor households are among the 
poorest segments of rural society in India. The Popula¬ 
tion Census, conducted every ten years, and the quin¬ 
quennial sample surveys of the National Sample Survey 
Organization (NSSO) on Employment and Unemploy¬ 
ment are two sources of data on overall employment and 
unemployment in India. In the post-independence 
period, decennial census data are available from 1951. 
However, it is not possible to gather detailed information 
on employment-related aspects through this census. The 
quinquennial surveys of NSSO, on the other hand, pro¬ 
vide reasonably detailed information, and the concepts 
used have remained similar in the various rounds of sur¬ 
veys on employment and unemployment it has con¬ 
ducted since 1972-1973. 

Regarding wages for agricultural laborers, there are 
mainly four sources: Agricultural Wages in India, National 
Sample Surveys, Rural Labor Enquiries, and Cost of Cul¬ 
tivation Studies. In India, the share of agriculture in the 
gross domestic product (GDP) declined from nearly 60 
percent in the 1950s to less than 25 percent in the 1990s. 
However, as shown in Table 1, the share of agriculture in 
employment declined slowly since the 1960s. The share 
of agriculture in employment for males declined from 
75.9 percent in 1961 to 60 percent in 1999-2000. The 
decline is much slower for females. Still, 75 percent of 
females depended on agriculture for their livelihood in 
1999-2000. 

The agricultural workers in the table consisted of both 
cultivators and agricultural laborers. The growth of 
agricultural laborers over time was much faster than that 
of cultivators. In fact, some cultivators became agricul¬ 
tural laborers in the last few decades. The share of agri¬ 
cultural laborers among total agricultural workers was 
less than 25 percent in 1961, but it increased to 42 per¬ 
cent in 1993-1994 and to 45 percent in 1999-2000. The 
number of cultivators declined sharply, over 6.5 million 
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TABLE 1 


Agricultural and total workers (rural and urban): 1961 
to 1999-2000 


Number of workers (millions) Percentage share 


Sector 

1961 

1999-2000 

1961 

1999-2000 

Male 

Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing 

Total workers 

143.28 

188.68 

237.79 

397.02 

75.9 

100.0 

59.9 

100.0 

Female 

Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing 

Total workers 

51.02 

59.51 

93.21 

121.60 

85.7 

100.0 

74.9 

100.0 


source: Compiled from Sundaram, K. “Employment- 
Unemployment Situation in the Nineties: Some Results from 
NSS Fifty-fifth Round Survey.” Economic and Political Weekly 
36, no. 11 (2001): 931-940. 


between 1993-1994 and 1999-2000. On the other hand, 
the number of agricultural laborers increased by 3 mil¬ 
lion during the same period. 

Agricultural households increased significantly 
between 1963-1964 and 1983. The number of rural 
households increased by 49 percent, while that of agri¬ 
cultural labor households increased by more than 100 
percent. The percentage of agricultural labor households 
among all rural households increased steadily, from 
around 21 percent in 1963-1964 to 31 percent in 1983. 
In 1993-1994, the share declined to 27 percent but rose 
again to 31 percent in 1999-2000. Thus, the share of 
agricultural laborers in total rural households hovered 
around 30 percent over the last two and a half decades. 
There were about 45 million agricultural labor house¬ 
holds in the country in 1999-2000. 

There have been changes in the composition of rural 
workers. Attached labor has declined, while casual labor 
has increased. The share of agricultural self-employed 
among total rural workers for males declined from 51.5 
percent in 1977-1978 to 42.5 percent in 1999-2000, 
while the corresponding share of agricultural regular 
workers for males declined from 4.9 percent to 1.8 per¬ 
cent. On the other hand, the share of casual agricultural 
(temporary daily) workers among total rural workers for 
males increased from 16 percent to 20 percent. Similarly, 
the share of casual agricultural workers among the total 
for females increased from 25 percent to 30 percent from 
1977-1978 to 1999-2000. 

Trends in Wages for Agricultural Laborers 

The annual earnings of agricultural laborers depend 
on the number of days of employment and levels of 
wages. Increasing wages is very important for improving 
the standard of living of agricultural laborers. There have 


been a number of studies that have examined the trends 
in agricultural wages, showing that agricultural wages fell 
during the 1960s. The trends in wages in different parts 
of India were studied to explain the process of wage 
determination. Wages seems to have increased in all 
states since 1974—1975. However, only Andhra Pradesh 
and Assam displayed consistent rises in wages during the 
period. In all other states, there was considerable fluctu¬ 
ation in real wages. 

Real wages increased in the 1980s and 1990s. How¬ 
ever, the growth rates differ from period to period. All 
the sources showed that highest growth rate of real wages 
were achieved during the period from 1983 to 
1987-1988. The lowest growth was achieved during the 
period from 1993-1994 to 1999-2000. In states like Pun¬ 
jab, Haryana, and Kerala, wage rates were more than 70 
rupees per day, with Kerala showing 110 rupees in 
1999-2000. On the other hand, states like Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, and Orissa recorded less than 45 rupees in 
1999-2000. Many states recorded high growth rates dur¬ 
ing the period from 1983 to 1987-1988, while the period 
from 1993-1994 to 1999-2000 witnessed low growth rates. 

Minimum wages. The major legislative instrument for 
fixing and enforcing minimum wages for the unorgan¬ 
ized sectors, including agriculture, is India’s Minimum 
Wages Act of 1948. Under this act, minimum wages for 
an eight-hour workday are fixed for certain types of jobs 
where, in the judgment of the government, market con¬ 
ditions leave the workers particularly vulnerability to 
exploitation. Many studies have shown, however, that 
actual wages were generally lower than statutory mini¬ 
mum wages, and that the minimum wage laws are gener¬ 
ally ineffective. Only in the case of Kerala were wages 
high, thanks to state-guided statutory minimum wage con¬ 
trols. However, the implementation of minimum wages 
can prove counterproductive for the generation of 
employment, as Kerala’s experience also has demonstrated. 

Poverty of Agricultural Laborers 

Estimates of the incidence of poverty among agricul¬ 
tural labor households during the period from 1963-1964 
to 1983 place it around 52 percent in 1963-1964, with an 
increase to 56 percent in 1977-1978, then a decline to 
around 46 percent in 1983, a good year for agriculture. 

Poverty ratios in different sectors provide a less direct 
but equally valuable indicator of the relative productivity 
of work in different sectors of the economy. Head count 
poverty ratios by sectors, available for rural areas, show 
that the three poorest segments are: agricultural laborers, 
construction workers, and persons in households mainly 
engaged in manufacturing, in that order; followed by cul¬ 
tivators, then households mainly engaged in transport, 
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Woman Hand-plowing a Field, Jhabua, Madhya Pradesh. 

This drought-prone region continues to face environmental 
degradation (deforestration and soil erosion), which has 
diminished the productivity levels, and wages, of its many 
marginal farmers. AMAR TALWAR / FOTOMEDIA. 

trade, and services other than health and education; and 
finally, far below all others, households engaged in rural 
health and education services. The numbers show that 
agricultural laborers who shift to any other sector seem 
to be better off. The poverty ratio among agricultural 
laborers in 1987-1988 and 1993-1994 was the highest 
among all the sectors. Around 55 percent of agricultural 
laborers were below the poverty line in 1993-1994. 

Recent estimates by K. Sundaram and S. D. Tendulkar 
(2003) also show that agricultural labor households 
reported the highest incidence of poverty in 1993-1994 
and 1999-2000. According to their estimates, poverty 
among agricultural laborers declined from about 58 per¬ 
cent in 1993-1994 to 45 percent in 1999-2000. However, 
the share of agricultural laborers in total rural poor pop¬ 
ulation increased from 43 percent to 48 percent during 
the same period. In other words, nearly 50 percent of the 
rural poor belong to agricultural labor households. 

Policies for reduction in poverty of agricultural 
laborers. Around 45 percent of agricultural laborers 
were still below the poverty line in 1999-2000. There is 
thus a need for a multipronged strategy to raise rural 
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employment and real wages. Agricultural growth will in 
itself generate more employment and higher wages, par¬ 
ticularly in high poverty regions, but raising real wages 
through increase in agricultural labor productivity is an 
essential condition for poverty reduction. There are 
mainly two approaches for raising employment. One is 
through sectoral programs, and the other is through 
direct employment programs. Development of agricul¬ 
ture and rural nonfarm sectors will improve employment 
and wages. Labor-intensive public works programs, if 
properly designed and implemented, hold high promise 
as instruments for addressing both short-term relief and 
long-term asset creation. Agricultural labor households 
generally do not have assets. Provision of assets through 
self-employment can also reduce poverty. Priority must 
be given to increasing public investment in rural infra¬ 
structure and to creating environments for private 
investment. The infrastructure includes irrigation, elec¬ 
tricity, agricultural research, roads, communications, and 
new technology. This initiative will provide incentives 
for the growth of the private sector. Investment in edu¬ 
cation and skill improvements is also crucial to producing 
rural diversification and reducing poverty among India’s 
agricultural laborers. 

S. Mahendra Dev 

See also Agricultural Growth and Diversification 
since 1991; Economic Development, Importance of 
Institutions in and Social Aspects of 
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AGRICULTURAL PRICES AND PRODUC¬ 
TION, 1757-1947 Agricultural data for late- 
eighteenth century India are not of adequate quality to 
permit us to say much about production or prices. The 
few British Indian agricultural products that emerged as 
major commodities of global trade were cotton, indigo, 
opium, and rice. Production of the more commercialized 
of these crops, indigo and opium, tended to be restricted, 
and in any case, their quantitative significance for peasant 
income remains obscure. 

The second half of the nineteenth century, however, 
saw significant expansion of land under cultivation. In 
new crops that emerged as major exportables, such as 
cotton and wheat, there was also a steady rise in yield per 
acre. National income estimates confirm that agricultural 
production expanded in the late nineteenth century at 
the average rate of about 1 percent per year, thanks to an 
increasing area under cultivation and the availability of 
wasteland made cultivable by canal irrigation. Large- 
scale expansion in cropped area usually involved the relo¬ 
cation of capital and labor on a large scale as well. 
Important regions of agrarian expansion were the Punjab, 
the Narmada valley, western part of the United Provinces, 
and coastal Andhra. 

For the period 1890 to 1947, the data are richer, based 
on returns from villages and district officials. These sta¬ 
tistics can be used to construct provincial and all-India 
series on crop output. This data set, however, has prob¬ 
lems. The official method of estimating crop output was 
to multiply cropped area by two figures: a “standard” 
yield, and a “condition factor” that measured the devia¬ 
tion of actual yield from the standard or the long-term 
norm. The standard yield was estimated by crop-cutting 
experiments in sample plots in a normal season, and did 
not change from year to year. In each season, the village 
officials gave figures for the area cultivated and the con¬ 
dition factor, the latter almost always reported as less 
than one, whereas in theory it should have exceeded one 
in a good season. The standard yield might have been set 
too high. It is also possible that some element of pes¬ 
simism or underreporting was built into the system. That 


being said, the data are still usable, given that the over¬ 
estimation in standard yield gets partly offset by a low 
condition factor. Agricultural performance in the inter¬ 
war period (1918-1939) was dismal. From 1891 to 1946, 
the annual growth rate of all crop output was 0.4 percent, 
and food-grain output was practically stagnant. There 
were significant regional and intercrop differences, how¬ 
ever, nonfood crops doing better than food crops. Among 
food crops, by far the most important source of stagna¬ 
tion was rice. Bengal had below-average growth rates in 
both food and nonfood crop output, whereas Punjab and 
Madras were the least stagnant regions. In the interwar 
period, population growth accelerated while food output 
decelerated, leading to declining availability of food per 
head. The crisis was most acute in Bengal, where food 
output declined at an annual rate of about 0.7 percent 
from 1921 to 1946, when population grew at an annual 
rate of about 1 percent. 

After 1918 land scarcity relative to population pushed 
cultivation into inferior lands. This “diminishing- 
returns” scenario explains why the growing land-shortage 
and deceleration in yield tended to occur together, and 
why the crisis was particularly acute in regions like Ben¬ 
gal, where population pressure was greatest. It is not easy, 
however, to separate the effect of diminishing returns 
from that of institutional differences. Property rights 
structure varied between the major regions; and agricul¬ 
tural performance tended to be poorer in Bengal’s absen¬ 
tee landlord “permanent settlement” areas. 

Investment 

The question of investment in agriculture is an impor¬ 
tant one. In monsoon-dependent India, nearly 90 percent 
of the annual supply of moisture occurs during the three 
“monsoon” months, from June to September. Even those 
months of rain are barely adequate for cultivation in 
many parts of peninsular India and in the semiarid 
northwest. Extension of cultivation, therefore, depended 
on manmade systems to increase the supply of water. 
Some systems, such as tanks and canals, were bulky and 
costly, requiring either state or community effort. Oth¬ 
ers, such as wells, could be privately funded. While pre- 
British regimes did supply such public goods, they rarely 
supplied them on a satisfactory scale. Community efforts 
worked better in some regions of India. Private investment 
in irrigation seemingly accelerated when market incen¬ 
tives were strong. 

India’s irrigated acreage increased from around 5 to 6 
percent of all cropped area in the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury to 22 percent in 1938. That expansion occurred 
mainly in government canals and private wells. Canal 
construction and the restoration of older works started 
from the early nineteenth century in Punjab, Madras, and 
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Onions at a Local Market ( mandi ) Awaiting Purchase. With India’s agricultural transformation from scarcity to excess, exports 
have risen but at a loss: Surplus is often exported at half the actual cost of procurement, warehousing, and transport. AMIT PASRICHA. 


the western districts of the United Provinces. The pat¬ 
tern of growth in Madras and the United Provinces sug¬ 
gests that canals and wells were complementary 
investments, rather than being substitutes. Usually, gov¬ 
ernment canals encouraged a change in cropping pattern 
and raised the value of land, which in turn stimulated pri¬ 
vate investment in wells. 

Prices 

Reliable price series begin from the mid-nineteenth 
century. Prior to that point, considerable price data exist, 
but only for a few commodities. Agricultural prices expe¬ 
rienced pronounced cycles in the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, but from the third quarter began to rise 
steadily and significantly until around 1920. For example, 
the price of wheat in 1920 was roughly three times what 
it had been in 1870. The expansion of the global econ¬ 
omy and greater overseas demand for primary commodi¬ 
ties account for the relatively greater rise in prices of 
exportable food grains as compared to other commodi¬ 
ties. The steady devaluation of the rupee between 
1873 and 1893 due to global depreciation in silver (the 
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rupee was a silver coin and could be freely minted until 
1893) was another factor. From the mid-1920s world 
commodity prices began to fall, and they fell precipi¬ 
tously in India. Once again, the monetary policy of the 
colonial government was faulted, this time for its politi¬ 
cally motivated persistence in maintaining an overvalued 
rupee. 

The longer price trends and cycles were frequently 
interrupted by violent short-term fluctuations. The size 
of every harvest was the immediate cause of these fluctu¬ 
ations. Several contemporary analysts credibly argued 
that the expansion of India’s railway network and conse¬ 
quent exports reduced the amplitude of harvest-induced 
price fluctuations over time. Until 1920 the commercial¬ 
ization of Indian agriculture did induce growth. After 
that, the world market diminished and land became 
increasing scarce, imposing hardships on peasants and 
landless laborers, in some areas, like Bengal, leading to 
famine. 

Tirthankar Roy 

See also Land Tenure from 1800 to 1947 
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AGRICULTURAL WAGES, LABOR, AND 
EMPLOYMENT SINCE 1757 Agricultural labor 
has always represented the largest occupational group in 
India. It has also seen the deepest concentration of 
poverty in the region. British colonial India introduced 
the beginnings of India’s modern economy, with a larger 
role for capital, information, and the market than in ear¬ 
lier periods. Did these changes improve the economic 
conditions of India’s peasants? In one view, colonial poli¬ 
cies intensified landlessness and poverty, but the overall 
picture remains controversial. 

Employment: Broad Trends 

According to the Indian censuses, between 1881 and 
1931 the share of agriculture in the workforce and the 
share of landless laborers in the agricultural workforce 
both increased. Together, these two trends suggest a “de¬ 
industrialization,” or a progressive shifting of workers in 
British India from declining industry back to agricultural 
labor. 

On closer look it is revealed that these processes had a 
pronounced gender bias, since it was mainly women who 
experienced the pronounced shift from nonagricultural 
to agricultural labor in the early twentieth century. The 
labor-peasant ratio increased dramatically for women but 
more modestly for men. Changes in industrial organiza¬ 
tion from households to factories drove many women, 
formerly employed in household industries, into agricul¬ 
tural labor markets. At the same time, in these latter mar¬ 
kets, long-term contracts were replaced by casual or spot 
transactions, offering easy entry and exit to women. Men 
could more easily gain access to urban-industrial labor 
markets. This hypothesis is indirectly validated by data on 
the decline of household industry and qualitative data on 
institutional changes in the market for agricultural labor. 

Conditions of Work 

Conditions of labor varied greatly by region, ecology 
crops, and social history yet, throughout rural India, 
“labor” conveyed some invariable features. There was, first 
of all, an indeterminate margin between “labor” and 
“peasant.” Small tenants and cultivators routinely supplied 


wage-labor, as did peasants without secure titles to the 
lands they held. Such people often preferred to record 
themselves as “tenants” or “cultivators” rather than as 
laborers. 

The census divided agricultural work into a few broad 
categories, such as plowing, sowing and transplanting, 
weeding, and reaping. Usually the same person per¬ 
formed all these tasks, though sowing and reaping were 
seasonal tasks that required extra hands. Transplantation 
of paddy was generally women’s work, as was carrying the 
crop to the threshing floor. Sowing, weeding, and har¬ 
vesting were done by both men and women, whereas 
plowing was exclusively men’s work. Cotton and ground¬ 
nut picking and tea and coffee plucking were done by 
both men and women. Women’s work had one constant 
characteristic in the early twentieth century in nearly 
every environment in which women worked: the 
worksite had to be one to which they could bring their 
children. 

Wages varied according to gender, task, area, and sea¬ 
son. Wages tended to be higher in irrigated land, in lands 
near cities, in the hills, and in areas with relatively high 
emigration. Migration, both internal and overseas, was a 
powerful influence on the labor market of colonial India. 
The prospect of migration did not necessarily mean 
access to higher wage rates, but it did mean access to 
more employment as well as reduced risks. A great deal 
of overseas migration, especially for South Indian labor¬ 
ers, was seasonal and shortterm. In these cases, the wage 
incentive was probably stronger. With longer duration 
and long-distance migration, the elevation of economic 
and social status was marked. Returnees were known to 
make powerful impressions at their places of origin. 

Rural wage “contracts” in the early twentieth century 
fell in two broad classes: time and piece. Within time, 
there were daily-wage earners in the peak season, and 
laborers on annual contracts available for both farm and 
nonfarm work. Those bound by annual contracts were 
called “farm servants” in British India’s census, and those 
under daily wage or piece-rates were called “field labor¬ 
ers.” All these categories were internally heterogenous. 
Among the so-called farm servants were some who 
received product-wage payments, fixed for long intervals 
by custom. They were not only on annual contracts but 
were bonded to the plot ofland, or to a master or village, 
and were available for general labor. In the early twenti¬ 
eth century such serfdom was in general decline, as were 
product-wages and general labor. At the same time, a 
new type of long-term contract began to appear, that of 
debt-bondage. The debtors promised to repay a loan by 
supplying labor services. They were not necessarily 
bound for life to particular employers or plots of land, 
nor were they always available for general labor. 
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Rural laborers have never been exclusively agricultural 
laborers. Indeed, in most parts of India, agricultural 
operations rarely provided more than 180 to 200 days of 
employment in a year, if that. A whole variety of occupa¬ 
tions engaged those who were primarily laborers in the 
agricultural seasons. The 1901 census listed the following 
nonfarm occupations for the Chennai'S of North India: 
“provision and care for animals, menial service, dealing 
in food and drink, weaving, working in metals, wood, 
glass, stone, canes, bamboos, leaves, etc.” In this respect, 
there was no significant change in the economic profile 
of laborers between the early and the later colonial 
period. There was, however, a significant change in the 
conditions under which farm and nonfarm works were 
combined. Whereas earlier there was an element of com¬ 
pulsion, or corvee, in the supply of nonfarm labor by spe¬ 
cific castes, that element weakened over time, and the 
choice of occupations became more deliberate and more 
flexible by the end of colonial rule. 

Wages 

Agricultural wage data come from two main sources: 
the government of India’s Prices and Wages in India, cov¬ 
ering the period from 1873 to 1923; and the sizable 
Report on the Enquiry into Rise of Prices in India (1914). 
These data sets are not readily usable, however, for wages 
can vary according to individual capacities, contractual 
status, and peak or lean season. In the Indian case, wages 
in kind also create a problem. Rural wages typically con¬ 
tained both cash and a “product” (later called “perquisite”) 
component. 

For the longer part of the nineteenth century, wage 
data are fragmentary and unsystematic. Collating what 
exists for several major regions, historians have noted the 
absence of a clearly discernible tendency in real wage, 
though in some cases a rising tendency after 1840, con¬ 
tinuing until the mid-18 70s, has been observed. But the 
two decades thereafter saw a steady fall in real wages, 
derived from monetary stagnation together with rising 
prices. 

There was sustained upward pressure in food prices in 
the 1880s, because of exports as well as a depreciation 
of the currency. Yet the Indian nationalist argument that 
these circumstances intensified a subsistence crisis seems 
far-fetched. By all indications, real income in agriculture 
was increasing, as were food availability per capita, agri¬ 
cultural production, migration, labor demand, and 
employment. Except for two famines, the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century hardly fits a theory of rural crisis. 
The 1914 report suggests that, in the 1890s, money 
wages rose sufficiently to register a healthy increase in 
real wages. Prices and peasant incomes rose, while cus¬ 
tomary wages apparently did not. 



All regions of India shared in a rise in wages from 
1900 to 1912. In some cases a mild rising trend contin¬ 
ued until 1920 or 1925. Not surprisingly, the fastest 
growth in the last phase was in Punjab, Madras, and 
the United Provinces—the regions that experienced the 
“Green Revolution” in the early twentieth century. The 
first half of the 1920s saw no significant change in money 
or in real wages. From the second half of the 1920s 
through the 1930s, as prices began to fall precipitously, 
money wages were pushed down. Real wage decline 
started within a few years. Real wages at the end of the 
period (1935-1936) were usually below those at the begin¬ 
ning of the trend (1929-1930). World War II brought 
massive inflation, further depressing real wages, though 
some adjustments in money wages did occur after 1941. 

Studies on wage trends in the 1950s and the 1960s 
reported very little increase in the low averages that were 
established during the mid-1930s. The deadlock was bro¬ 
ken only after the “Green Revolution” of the early 1970s. 
These studies generally find a positive correlation 
between labor productivity and real wage growth across 
space. Not surprisingly, the regions where acute rural 
poverty, landlessness, agricultural stagnation, and wage 
stagnation persisted—Bihar and West Bengal—exploded 
in violent rural unrest around 1970. 

One of the striking features of real wage data are its 
sharp fluctuation, a feature that persisted well into the 
independence period, reflecting variations in the quality 
of monsoonal rainfall. Money wage adjustments hap¬ 
pened less frequently, and sometimes not at all if the rain¬ 
fall improved quickly. The most disastrous fall in real 
wages, therefore, occurred during years of famine. 

Tirthankar Roy 

See also Industrial Labor and Wages, 1800-1947 
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AHIMSA. See Buddhism in Ancient India; Gandhi, 
Mahatma M. K. 

AHMEDABAD Ahmed Shah, the second ruler of the 
Ahmedabad sultanate, founded Ahmedabad on the banks 
of the Sabarmati River in the western state of Gujarat in 
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Tree of Life. Elaborate window from Ahmedabad’s Sidi Saiyad Mosque, edifice carved from stone in the 1570s. In Sufism and other 
spiritual traditions, the popular tree of life motif seeks to suggest the energies of the universe. JYOTI BANERJEE / FOTOMEDIA. 


1411 as his capital, but in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the city came under the control of Jain and 
Vaishnava Bania merchants. The present city is believed 
to be on the site of a much older Hindu trading center, 
Asaval (Karnavati), replacing the historic capital of Hindu 
Gujarat at Anhilwada Patan, 70 miles (113 km) to the 
northeast. G. W. Forrest, the director of records for the 
government of India, in his Cities of India (1903), 
described Ahmedabad as “a citadel of much strength and 
beauty. . . and laid out... in broad, fair streets. Bringing 
marble and other rich building materials from a long dis¬ 
tance [the sultan] raised magnificent mosques, palaces and 
tombs, and by encouraging merchants, weavers and 
skilled craftsmen he made Ahmedabad a centre of trade 
and manufacture.” Ahmedabad continued as Gujarat’s 
center of trade and manufacture, its skilled workers in 
time raising the city to rival Manchester, U.K., in textile 
production. Trading and manufacturing activities created 
a hereditary bourgeois elite early in the history of Ahmed¬ 
abad, the city developing a corporate culture and a class of 
indigenous bankers and financiers who helped it survive 
England’s laissez-faire practices. Still, Ahmedabad 


has remained socially, culturally, and politically conserva¬ 
tive, even though it had one of the earliest municipal 
organizations in India. Essentially, the merchant commu¬ 
nity of Ahmedabad remained fiscally too conservative to 
embrace industry: it considered industry riskier than 
trading and banking, to which it was long accustomed. It 
should be added that Ahmedabad remained architec¬ 
turally stagnant as well, its many old Hindu and Muslim 
monuments notwithstanding. 

The British occupied Ahmedabad after crushing 
Maratha power in 1818. Until then, the city’s fate had 
alternated between benign neglect at the hands of 
Mughals and economic exploitation at the hands of the 
Marathas. John Andrew Dunlop, the first British collec¬ 
tor of Ahmedabad, found the city in a shambles and its 
economy in ruins. Nevertheless, Ahmedabad’s mercan¬ 
tilist spirit experienced economic renaissance under the 
British as a result of a series of measures introduced by 
the East India Company: reduced tariff and taxes, infu¬ 
sion of capital in the hand-loom and handicraft industries, 
introduction of the railways (1864), the establishment of 
Western institutions and education, and better law and 
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order—arguably making Gujaratis more conscious of 
Indian culture in this transformation to Westernization, 
which would help stoke the fires of nationalism and 
groom Mahatma M. K. Gandhi as a nationalist leader. 
Ahmedabad also generated income through the opium 
trade (which picked up after 1819 with increasing British 
exports of the commodity to China), gambling, and spec¬ 
ulation. By the end of the nineteenth century, the city’s 
population had rebounded to 150,000 from a paltry 
80,000 in 1818. With the improved business climate, the 
city also acquired a more cosmopolitan character, attract¬ 
ing Parsis, Jews, and Christians, although correspond¬ 
ingly the size of the Muslim population declined. 

The combination of improved business climate and 
Gujarati entrepreneurship resulted in the transformation 
of the merchant capital into the industrial capital, which 
made its debut with the establishing of the Ahmedabad 
Spinning and Weaving Mill in 1858. The timing proved 
fortuitous as the U.S. Civil War broke out in 1861, 
increasing demand for Indian cotton, and the Indian tex¬ 
tile industry was well established by the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The newly rich merchants, financiers, 
and mill owners invested their wealth in English-style 
bungalows with wide glass windows, and even adopted 
Western dress—the visible, if superficial, emblems of 
modernization that follow economic success. But the 
acceptance of Western higher education was slow in 
Ahmedabad, slower than in Bombay (Mumbai), which 
explains the different paths of development taken by the 
two cities and why Bombay became, and remained, the 
beacon of higher education for middle-class Gujaratis 
well after independence. 

All these changes notwithstanding, when Gandhi 
elected to settle in Ahmedabad upon his return from 
South Africa and established his Satyagraha Ashram (later 
renamed the Sabarmati Ashram) there in 1915, the city 
looked and felt very much like a medieval Indian city— 
predominantly bucolic in appearance, rather than urban 
and industrial in shape, despite mill chimneys belching 
smoke into the sky. Gandhi had elected to live in Ahmed¬ 
abad precisely because Ahmedabad was representative of 
India and its culture. Moreover, Gandhi was drawn to 
Ahmedabad’s utilitarian and materialistic qualities; its 
multireligious population, particularly the presence of a 
large Muslim population; its large working class and 
legions of peasants in surrounding villages, from which he 
could recruit his satyagrahi soldiers; its wealthy Jain and 
Bania merchant communities, which would bankroll his 
satyagraha (nonviolent resistance) campaigns in return for 
the profits promised by his doctrine of swadeshi 
(indigenous goods); and the coarse homespun cloth that 
was popular with its residents, which Gandhi would use to 
generate national pride. 


In the decades immediately following independence, 
Ahmedabad witnessed a flurry of building projects by 
European and Indian architects, including Le Corbusier, 
who built four buildings in the city: the Millowners Asso¬ 
ciation Building, the Ahmedabad Museum, and the 
Sarabhai and Shodhan houses (the Shodhan house plan 
was originally drawn for Surottam Hutheesingh, but later 
sold to mill owner Shyamubhai Shodhan)—all Ahmed¬ 
abad patrons of Le Corbusier eager to transform their 
city into a modern metropolis. In fact, Mayor Chinubhai 
Chimanbhai, a nephew of the respected industrialist Kas- 
turbhai Lalabhai, had invited Le Corbusier to Ahmed¬ 
abad. In the 1960s, U.S. architect Louis Kahn built the 
Indian Institute of Management after Harvard Univer¬ 
sity’s School of Management model. The respected 
Indian architect Charles Correa, who completed his 
studies at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
built the Gandhi Smarak Sanghralaya, and Balakrishna 
Doshi, who had worked with both Le Corbusier and 
Kahn, built the Centre for Environmental Planning and 
Technology. Gautam and Gira Sarabhai, from the distin¬ 
guished industrial family of Ambalal Sarabhai, built the 
Calico Museum in the city. 

Ahmedabad’s urban renaissance in the second half of 
the twentieth century was fueled by industrial capital. 
The arrival of Le Corbusier, Kahn, and other messengers 
of the international modern movement to Ahmedabad 
held out the promise of transforming the decaying 
urban structure of the city into a modern metropolis, 
and possibly the capital of Gujarat. In the end, however, 
the overcrowded character of Ahmedabad would 
force the Gujarat government to locate the capital at 
Gandhinagar. 

Ravi Kalia 

See also Gandhi, Mahatma M. K.; Gandhinagar 
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AIDS/HIV Ever since India’s first AIDS case was 
reported from Mumbai in 1986, the HIV/AIDS (human 
immunodeficiency virus; acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome) epidemic has posed a huge threat to the coun¬ 
try. Many of India’s 1.3 billion people do not as yet under¬ 
stand how potentially dangerous a health issue AIDS has 
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Poster Reads: “Learn about AIDS and Be Safe.” The prevalence of HIV/AIDS in India (some health organizations have estimated 
the number of the infected at 10 million) is especially troubling because of its rapid spread to the general population. It is no longer 
an urban disease contracted only by high-risk groups. POPULATION COUNCIL. 


already become, despite the fact that five million Indians 
have been infected by HIV/AIDS, according to official 
estimates. Prevalence rates of HIV/AIDS among the 
working age population (between the ages of 15 and 59) 
is 0.9 percent. Close to 90 percent of the cases reported 
fall within India’s working age population; 25 percent are 
women. As reported by the United Nations (UNAIDS), 
India also houses around 170,000 HIV-infected children, 
most of whom are either already orphans or will soon 
become orphans. 


India’s National AIDS Control Organisation has 
arrived at these figures by using sentinel surveillance data 
collected from several sources: women attending antena¬ 
tal clinics; STD (sexually transmitted disease) clinic 
attendees; injecting drug users; and men who report hav¬ 
ing sexual relations with men. However, the data do not 
include rural areas, private hospitals, or other groups of 
people, including those with cases of full-blown AIDS, 
sex workers, and people who do not fall into the age 
group of 15 to 49. This deficiency has caused widespread 
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criticism of the reliability of the figures supplied by the 
government of India. Other sources put the figures much 
higher. Various health workers in the country have esti¬ 
mated the current number of HTWAIDS-infected Indi¬ 
ans as close to 10 million. 

Indian states have been divided into three groups 
according to their HIV/AIDS prevalence rates. Group I 
states, called high prevalent or generalized epidemic 
states, include Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh, Manipur, and Nagaland; in these states, 
infection rates have risen over 1 percent in antenatal 
women. Group II states, called moderate prevalent or 
concentrated epidemic states, include Gujarat, Goa, and 
Pondicherry; infection there is 5 percent or more among 
high-risk groups but is below 1 percent among antenatal 
women. Group III states, called low prevalent states, 
include all the other states of India; the HIV infection 
rate in this group is less than 5 percent in high-risk 
groups and less than 1 percent in antenatal women. 

HIV/AIDS in India is transmitted through unsafe sex, 
from mother to child, and among injecting drug users. 
The prevalence of HIV/AIDS in India is especially trou¬ 
bling because of its rapid spread to the general popula¬ 
tion. It is no longer an urban sickness contracted only by 
high-risk groups. It is, on the one hand, spreading to the 
general population through bridge groups such as truck¬ 
ers (about 4 million men). Its spread is geographic as 
well, reaching far-flung villages of the vast country. It is 
thought that the disease will continue to spread at an 
even faster pace. 

The future scenario of India’s HIV/AIDS epidemic is 
especially grim. According to official accounts, approxi¬ 
mately 2 5 percent of Indians live below the poverty line. 
Poverty increases the incidence of HIV/AIDS in several 
ways. Poor people are not able to afford medical treat¬ 
ment, either for HIV or for other infections. Poverty also 
forces some people to sell sex in order to earn a living; 
others sell their blood, which is often contaminated. 
Ignorance and lack of awareness about the AIDS epi¬ 
demic has also increased India’s vulnerability. The 
National Behavioural Surveillance Survey in 2001 found 
overall awareness of HIV/AIDS in India to be only 76 
percent. The survey also noted that nearly 7 percent of 
the adults of the country reported having sex with non¬ 
regular partners in the previous twelve months. Only 3 3 
percent of these people reported consistent condom use. 
The stigma attached to AIDS, and to the people infected 
by it, further contributes to the suffering of those 
infected, and discourages people from seeking testing 
and treatment. Many people will not even discuss the dis¬ 
ease. Attacks against HIV/AIDS patients are widespread, 
and in some villages, HIV-infected people are treated as 
outcasts. 


The AIDS control program in India receives help 
from the United Nations, the World Bank, major inter¬ 
national nongovernmental organizations, and other pri¬ 
vate organizations, including the Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation. However, it remains to be seen whether 
such initiatives, bereft of a vigorous, pro-active, and open 
public campaign, will be able to eradicate the disease 
from India; even those countries that have carried out 
nationwide campaigns have achieved only limited success 
after a very long period. 

The government of India, after some initial hesitation, 
has realized the need to urgently address the HIV/AIDS 
situation in the country. The government-led initiative to 
bring the situation under control has focused on the fol¬ 
lowing areas among others: 

• Ensuring blood safety 

• Implementing programs to reduce the spread of sexu¬ 
ally transmitted diseases 

• Promoting condom use 

• Emphasizing the importance of information, educa¬ 
tion, communication, and social mobilization 

• Giving care and support for people living with 
HIV/AIDS 

• Training the public on HIV/AIDS/STD prevention 
and control (through workshops, etc.) 

• Targeted interventions (among the most vulnerable 
and marginalized populations) 

• Providing facilities for voluntary counseling and testing 

Happymon Jacob 

See also Health Care 
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AJANTA The thirty Ajanta caves are laid out in an arcing 
ravine cut by the Waghora River in the mountains of west 
central India. Although now designated a World Heritage 
monument by the United Nations, Ajanta had been totally 
forgotten until nearly two hundred years ago. It was then 
that some English soldiers, tiger hunting in the region, 
chanced upon the remote site. Their startling discovery is 
confirmed by a record scratched on a pillar in the spacious 
cave 10: “John Smith, 28 th Cavalry, 28 th April, 1819.” 

Ajanta had two distinct periods of patronage. The first 
was its Hinayana Buddhist phase, dating from approxi¬ 
mately 50 B.C. to A.D. 100. The severe chaitya halls 9 and 
10, used for worship, and the viharas 12, 13, and 15A, 
dormitories with cells for the monks, were excavated dur¬ 
ing that period. Inscriptions recording “the gift of the 
facade” or “the gift of a wall” or “the gift of a cell” prove 
that these early caves were community efforts, as were 
many contemporary sites in western India, where Bud¬ 
dhism flourished during the period of Satavahana rule. 

After about 100 B.C., Ajanta lay dormant for over 
three centuries. The Chinese Buddhist traveler Fahsien 
reported shortly after A.D. 400 that monks still lived at 
the site. However, he did not visit it, finding the region 
hostile, and that “the (local) people all have . .. erroneous 
views, and do not know the . . . Law of Buddha.” 

However, the situation changed dramatically in the 
460s, when a remarkable renaissance took place at Ajanta 
under the aegis of the powerful emperor Harisena of the 
Vakataka dynasty. Having already inherited extensive 
domains, including the Ajanta region, at his accession, by 
the time of his unexpected death in 477, Harisena con¬ 
trolled all of central India from the western to the east¬ 
ern sea. In fact, during his all too brief reign, this “moon 


among princes” was surely the most illustrious ruler in 
India, bringing India’s famed “Golden Age” to its apogee, 
which Ajanta’s Vakataka phase, completed in less than 
twenty years, directly reflects. 

By about 465, less than five years after work had 
begun, twenty sizable caves were already underway, 
sponsored by a select group of courtiers, whose piety was 
happily matched by their financial resources. Thousands 
of excavators and artisans must have been drawn to the 
site by its growing fame, with skilled sculptors and 
painters being sent there from the major cities to work on 
the courtly donations. Even while learning how to exca¬ 
vate caves in the recalcitrant basaltic cliffs, their goal was 
to make monuments that would “rival the palaces of the 
lord of gods,” and “endure for as long as the sun and the 
moon continue,” as the site’s inscriptions tell us. 

Among these major sponsors, besides the emperor 
Harisena himself, whose sumptuous cave 1 is the finest in 
India, we know of his prime minister Varahadeva, who 
chose the most central location for his influential cave 16, 
and King Upendragupta, the pious but spendthrift feuda¬ 
tory who ruled ancient Rishika (the Ajanta region) and 
“expended abundant wealth” on no less than five impres¬ 
sive excavations. At the same time, the ambitious monk 
Buddhabhadra oversaw the creation of a dozen caves. 
The lavish funds at his disposal surely came from his con¬ 
nections with the rival province of Asmaka, with whose 
chief minister he had been “connected in friendship 
through many previous existences.” 

Ajanta’s inauguration was exuberant, but in about 468 
a serious “recession” occurred, caused by the threatening 
stance of the troublemaking Asmakas. Therefore, to con¬ 
serve resources for military purposes, the feudatory ruler 
of the Ajanta region suddenly ordered work stopped on 
every cave, except for his own undertakings and the 
emperor’s cave 1. But by about 472, war must have flared 
in the region, for now work stopped on these 
“privileged” royal caves as well. 

Significantly, when activity began again in about 475, 
after that local war, which probably involved Rishika and 
Asmaka alone, the Asmakas were the new feudatory lords 
of the region. At this point Ajanta’s craftsmen, who had 
briefly departed to more secure sites such as Bagh, 
returned to Ajanta, full of useful new ideas. Excavation 
and decoration now went on even more vigorously than 
before, even though the defeated local king, Upen¬ 
dragupta, was never heard from again. Indeed, as a signal 
of victory, the Asmakas forbade worship in his beautiful 
chaitya hall, cave 19, even though their own rival hall, 
cave 26, was still being developed. 

Ajanta’s final florescence, when most of the site’s 
renowned murals were created, began about 475. However, 
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this last phase of consistent patronage was tragically 
short-lived. In 477, the great emperor Harisena mysteri¬ 
ously expired—probably due to the machinations of the 
perfidious Asmakas—and as a result the site rapidly went 
into its own deathly convulsions. All general excavation 
work was now abandoned as the worried patrons, expecting 
trouble and eager to acquire merit while they could, rushed 
to get their shrine Buddhas completed and dedicated. 

It soon was clear that such anxiety on the part of the 
great patrons was justified; no sooner had Harisena’s 
inept son ascended the throne than the warlike Asmakas 
boldly asserted their independence, even while plotting 
to take over the vast Vakataka empire for themselves. In 
the ensuing conflict, according to pertinent evidence 
from Dandin’s Tale of the Ten Princes, the new emperor, 
Sarvasena III, “became mincemeat” on the field of battle, 
while the Vakataka house itself—like the caves it had 
sponsored—never recovered from the assault of its 
revolting feudatories. 

Surprising as it may seem, while Ajanta’s established 
patrons were in control of the site, no one else was ever 
allowed to make a single votive donation. It was only 
when the old elitist controls were gone, after 478, that 
the monks still living at the site, along with impatient 
local devotees, began eagerly donating a spate of intru¬ 
sive Buddha images, to make merit for themselves. These 
helter-skelter donations, carved or merely painted, 
appear in great numbers in or on every excavation in 
which the shrine Buddha had been previously dedicated, 
and thus brought to life. 

However, this frantic pious activity did not last long. It 
was suddenly disrupted, leaving dozens of the very latest 
images in various stages of completion, as if work had been 
abruptly cut off on a particular day—surely because the 
flames of the insurrection were now scorching Ajanta itself . 

This was the end of votive offerings at Ajanta. After 
480, not a single image was ever again made at the site. A 
few monks remained in residence briefly, but then they 
too were gone, leaving the site totally abandoned. By the 
last decade of the fifth century, in the aftermath of 
the war that had so thoroughly shattered the empire, the 
region had apparently been taken over by a Hindu power 
with no interest in such a Buddhist retreat. Ajanta, in its 
remote ravine, now lay forgotten, remarkably preserved 
by its very isolation. 

Walter Spink 

See also Buddhism in Ancient India 
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AKBAR (1542-1605), “the Great” Mughal emperor 
(1556-1605). Born Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad in 1542, 
Akbar became the most powerful and the most tolerant of 
the Mughal emperors. For Muslims he is a controversial 
figure because of his unorthodox religious eclecticism. He 
was crowned Mughal padishah (emperor) at the age of 
fourteen in the Punjab on the sudden death of his father, 
Humayun. The Mughal position was so precarious, how¬ 
ever, that all but Bairam Khan, a seasoned soldier who had 
also loyally served his father, advised Akbar to leave India 
for Kabul. India was dominated by the Afghan amir 
Mohammad Shah Abdali of Bengal, Sikandar Sur, and the 
Rajput princes. A number of states were independent. 
Akbar was thus initially ruler in name only. Through mil¬ 
itary conquests, marriage alliances with Hindus, and tol¬ 
erant religious and social policies, however, Akbar created 
one of the greatest empires of the age—one that was sup¬ 
ported by Indians, not merely a ruling foreign minority. 

During the first years of young Akbar’s reign, Bairam 
Khan, now Vakil-i-Mutlaq (prime minister), was de facto 
emperor. Then, Hemu, Shah Abdali’s prime minister, 
captured Agra and marched into Delhi, proclaiming him¬ 
self “King Vikramjit.” At the second Battle of Panipat in 
November 1556, Hemu’s giant force was defeated by the 
Mughal army, and Hemu was captured and executed. In 
1557 Sikander Sur surrendered, and Muhammad Shah 
Abdali was killed in Bengal. Bairam Khan then conquered 
Gwalior and Jaunpur in 1559. In 1560, however, Bairam 
Khan fell from grace and was murdered; the “Petticoat 
Government,” led by Akbar’s foster mother, Maham 
Anga, exercised veiled authority until Akbar put himself at 
the head of Delhi’s civil and military administration. 
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In 1561 Akbar assumed control of the empire and his 
court and began allying himself with the Hindu Rajputs, 
making them partners in the empire. He married Jodh 
Bai, the eldest daughter of the mighty Hindu Rajput 


house of Jaipur. By 1570 all but a few Rajputs swore alle¬ 
giance to him, and that year he also married princesses of 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer; in 1584 he married his son 
Jahangir to a Rajput princess as well. Rajputs were also 
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taken into his administrative service. Akbar also married 
a Christian and a Muslim. He endeared himself to Hin¬ 
dus by abolishing the pilgrim tax in 1563 and the hated 
jizya (poll tax) in 1579, ending discriminatory taxation 
against Hindus. He put an end to the enslaving of war 
prisoners and forcible conversions to Islam. He wel¬ 
comed Hindus at his court, sought their advice, 
appointed a court poet for Hindi, and patronized Hindu 
artists. He employed Hindus in the revenue service and 
taxes were lower than in previous eras. Hindu laws were 
applied in disputes involving Hindus, and in times of 
poor harvests Akbar ordered the remittance of taxes. Raja 
Birbal, a Hindu courtier, became one of his confidants, 
and Raja Todar Mai of the writer caste (Kayasth) was 
responsible for all revenue settlements in North India. 

As an annexationist, resolving to recapture the empire 
of Babur, his grandfather, Akbar proved to be an audacious 
general noted for his swift marches and intrepid assaults. 
He quashed an Uzbeg rebellion and captured Gondwana. 
In 1561 Malwa, in the heart of India, was captured, and in 
1568 he began his onslaught against the fortesses of Chittor 
and Ranthambor. Only Mewar defied him. In 1569 the 
central Indian fortress of Kalinjar fell. The rich province of 
Gujarat, with its port of Surat, the main outlet for trade 
with the West, fell in 1573. Akbar then marched east 
against Bengal, conquering it in 1576. A few years later he 
renewed his campaigns, annexing most of Afghanistan in 
1585, and Kashmir in 1586. Kashmir’s Srinagar became 
the summer home of the Mughals. Between 1592 and 
1595 Sind and Baluchistan were added to Akbar’s empire; 
in 1592 Orissa was joined to Bengal. Two years earlier, in 
1590, Akbar had begun his conquests of the south, adding 
Berar and Khandesh and part of Ahmednagar. The Dec- 
can, however, proved to be much more difficult because of 
the terrain and because of determined Maratha resistance. 
On his death, Akbar bequeathed an empire of fifteen 
provinces ( siibahs ), stretching from the Himalayas in the 
north to the River Godaveri in the south. 

The third distinguishing feature of Akbar’s rule was 
his administrative reforms of 1574. He inherited a feudal 
system depending on personal loyalty and created a 
bureaucracy built upon regulations and a service of impe¬ 
rial officers arranged in thirty-three grades with fixed 
salaries that were initially paid in cash. These officers, 
called mansabdars , were ranked by the number of cavalry 
each was obliged to raise when the emperor called, rang¬ 
ing from a few hundred to thirty thousand. Revenue from 
lands assigned to each rank was used to support both sol¬ 
diers and their horses. The mansabdars performed both 
civil and military duties. This created the opportunity for 
men to achieve honor, fame, and prosperity through 
service to the state, and it enabled the state to exercise its 
will in every corner of the empire. The empire was 
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organized in districts ( sarkars ) that were grouped into 
provinces ( subahs ), each ruled by a governor (. subadar ) 
who, with his body of troops, was responsible for law and 
order. A revenue collector ( diwan ) collected land taxes, 
remitting them to Delhi, and disbursed money from the 
center to pay the troops in the province. In this manner 
the subadar had no money and the diwan no troops, allow¬ 
ing the central government to maintain control. Provin¬ 
cial officers were rotated, and few stayed in one place 
more than four years. The last of Akbar’s administrative 
reforms was his land revenue settlement, in which Todar 
Mai’s bandobast (arrangement) practically remeasured and 
more fairly graded all of North India. Land was taxed 
according to productivity. The system was later adopted 
by the British, thus lasting for three hundred years. 

Akbar was desperate for a son. When his wife gave birth 
to Jahangir in Sikri in 1569, Akbar was so pleased that he 
moved the capital there from Agra, renaming it Fatehpur 
(Victory) Sikri. Either for strategic reasons, or because it 
lacked sufficient water, he moved the capital to Lahore in 
1585. Fatehpur Sikri remains a magnificent ghost town. 

The most controversial aspect of Akbar’s rule was his 
religious policy. In 1575 he built a house of worship 
(ibadat-khana) at Fatehpur Sikri in which representatives 
of different Muslim sects, Jesuits, Zoroastrians, Hindus, 
and yogis gathered to discuss religion with Akbar. In 1579 
a declaration (mazhar) gave Akbar the authority to inter¬ 
pret Islamic dogma. After 1582 he created a new syncretic 
faith composed of ideas and observances of Sufism and 
Zoroastrianism, with himself as the spiritual leader of the 
“divine faith” (Din-i-Illahi). In art and architecture Akbar 
gave the Mughal empire a distinctive Persian style. 

Roger D. Long 

See also Aurangzeb; Babur; Jahangir 
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AKKAMAHADEVI, twelfth-century bhakti (devo¬ 
tional) saint. Akkamahadevi, or “elder sister” Mahadevi, 
was born in Udutadi, Karnataka. She became enamored 
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You can confiscate 
money in hand; 
can you confiscate 
the body’s giory? 

Or peel away every strip 

you wear, 

but can you peel 

the Nothing, the Nakedness 

that covers and veils? 

To the shameless girl 
wearing the White Jasmine Lord's 
Light of morning, 
you fool, 

where’s the need for cover and jewel? 

(vacana 124; A. K. Ramanujan, transl., 
Speaking of Siva, 126-127) 


of Shiva’s icon in the village shrine when she was a young 
girl. Akkamahadevi composed about 350 vacanas (spoken 
free verse hymns) in Kannada, a Dravidian language. The 
vacanas of Kannada bhakti saints ( Shiva saranas) are scrip¬ 
ture for the Virasaiva sect, which does not accept Sanskrit 
Vedas. However, the vacanas also reflect a blend of local 
Dravidian and elite Aryan cultures, a hallmark of the 
bhakti movement in South India. Akkamahadevi was the 
first female sarana , and about fifty other women yogis 
followed her path. Akkamahadevi’s vacanas express her 
radical views on women’s roles, caste, and Hindu ritual¬ 
ism, a testimony to this female mystic’s spiritual struggles 
in a patriarchal society. Her verses end with her ankita 
(signature) line calling Shiva by the name 
Chennamallikarjuna, or the “Beauteous Lord of (God¬ 
dess) Mallika.” It has also been translated poetically as 
“Lord as White as Jasmine” by A. K. Ramanujan. 

Young Akkamahadevi’s beauty attracted the attention 
of the Jain king Kaushika, and she probably married him. 
However, soon realizing that she could not serve both 
Shiva and an earthly husband, she became an ascetic in 
search of Shiva, naked yet covered by her long hair. After 
many tribulations, including the unwanted attentions of 
lustful men, she reached Kalyana where the Virasaiva 
saints Basavanna (1106-1167) and Allamaprabhu resided. 
To the sages’ queries about her female methods of renun¬ 
ciation, she replied that it mattered little what happened 
to the body, that she was chaste as her soul belonged to 
Shiva, her true husband. 

In this preoccupation with God as a divine lover, she 
resembles Andal (ninth century), and Mirabai (sixteenth 
century), both of whom wrote hymns to Krishna vibrant 
with images drawn from nature. However, unlike these 


Vaishnava bhakti saints, Akkamahadevi was a yogi infatu¬ 
ated with Shiva, the Lord of Dissolution-Creation. Some 
of her early vacanas describe Shiva’s physical beauty, his 
shining red locks, and his even teeth ( vacana 68). However, 
most poems have a searing quality. They are razor-sharp 
declarations of her desire for one without limitations of 
form and who transcended desire and illusion. 

To probing male questions, this female mystic replied 
that worldly passions must be experienced before one 
discards them for spiritual goals ( vacana 104). In other 
verses, she compares the triviality of rituals, caste, and 
worldly preoccupations with her love for Shiva. 

Virasaiva Movement 

Bhakti saints uniformly asserted that devotion was supe¬ 
rior to Brahmanical ritual, and they composed hymns in 
their regional languages instead of Sanskrit. Belonging to 
many castes, they drew upon local traditions marginalized 
by Sanskritic Hinduism. One of the most radical challenges 
was posed by Basavanna, the Kannada saint. A Brahman 
versed in the Sanskrit scriptures, he is revered as the 
founder of the Virasaiva sect. Under his tutelage, 
Virasaivas rejected Hindu rituals and caste as well as Jain¬ 
ism, whose members were commercially dominant in the 
region. Virasaivas affirm a personal connection to Shiva by 
wearing an ishta lingam (favored icon of Lord Shiva) around 
their necks. Basavanna’s egalitarian attitude encouraged 
Akkamahadevi, who found a space for women yogis in the 
hermitage at Kalyana. The four major Virasaiva saints were 
Basavanna, the weaver Devara Dasimayya, Akkamahadevi, 
and Allamaprabhu; their radical vacanas shaped the sect’s 
ideology. Akkamahadevi is believed to have finally entered 
a cave near Srfshaila. Meditating alone, she is believed to 
have gone through six stages before attaining Aikyas sthdla, 
the final point of yogic union with Shiva. 

Sita Anantha Raman 

See also Bhakti; Devi; Hinduism (Dharma); 

Karnataka 
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SVAR-VISTAR ALAP 
(MELODIC SOLOIST ALONE) 


Section Event 

alap meterless, pulseless 

develops note-by-note 
subdivisions are marked by moharas 
begins in madhya sthan 
descends through mandra sthan 
rises back through madhya sthan 
rises into the tar sthan 
jor pulsed, but meterless 

developed in all three sthans (similar to alap) 
jhala pulsed and intensely rhythmic 

meterless 

developed in all three sthans 
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ALAP Aldp/Aldpa/Aldpana (Sanskrit, lap “speaking”; 
Hindustani, “dialogue,” or “talk”) in Indian classical music 
is an unmeasured musical form focusing on pitch; it 
either acts as the complement to metered music or stands 
alone. Alap (in North India) and aldpana (in South India) 
is the primary medium by which a performer illuminates 
rdga (underlying melody). This illustration can follow the 
shape of an existing melody (with each pitch of the 
melody shown in its relationship to the pitches around it) 
or systematically elaborate each of the pitches of a ruga’s 
scale. In the latter—the svar-vistdr alap —the most common 
approach is to start at the primary tonic (so) of the rdga and 
first explore the pitches below that pitch (usually for an 
octave, but sometimes more) and then, ascending note by 
note, each of the notes in a rdga as high above the funda¬ 
mental tonic as the performer cares to elaborate. Ulti¬ 
mately, an dldp/dldpana is an opportunity for the performer 
to show the nuances of the rdga without the constraints of 
meter. For many melodic instrumentalists and listeners, 
the dldp/dldpana is the most important part of the perform¬ 
ance, the part in which the rdga appears most clearly. 

In North Indian practice, the alap can be the entire 
unmeasured “first movement” of a performance as well 
as, more specifically, the opening unmeasured and 
unpulsed section. That is, the word “ alap ” refers both to 
all of the music that functions without meter (and, by 
implication, has no drum accompaniment) and, more 
precisely, to the opening music that not only lacks meter 
but has no pulse. Within the context of this temporal 
freedom, the performer is free to explore the entire range 
of the voice or instrument through the rdga. Indeed, 
singers will commonly use the note names (sd, re, gd, etc.) 
so that the listener can better appreciate the shapes. (Per¬ 
formers call these musical elaborations sdrgam tans.) 

North Indian performers mark each section of the 
growing pitch ambitus with a form of rhythmic-melodic 
punctuation called a mohard (Hindustani, “opening” or 
“something formed in a matrix”), a musical phrase that— 
for a few seconds—gives the temporary notion of a pulse 
with notes that focus around the principal tonic. 

Very often, a second section, which performers still 
broadly refer to as part of the larger dldp, follows the 



unmeasured-unpulsed dldp. In instrumental music, they'or 
(Hindustani, “pair”) features a recurring and constant 
pulse with alternations between a note and a simple 
strummed drone. In vocal dhrupad, singers perform this 
same kind of pulsed but meterless section with nonlexical 
syllables and refer to this music as nom tom. 

Sometimes in instrumental music, the rhythm of the 
jor intensifies in a frenetic concluding section called the 
jhala (Hindustani, “web”). In this part of an instrumental 
performance, not only is a recurring pulse present, but 
the performer sets up a fast, intricate rhythmic pattern on 
the instrument’s drone strings ( cikdrl) and weaves the 
melody into that framework. 

Gordon Thompson 

See also Dhrupad; Music; Raga 
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ALBUQUERQUE, AFONSO DE (1459-1515), 
viceroy of the Portuguese empire in India and Asia 
(1509-1515). Born to a family that traced its origins 
to an illegitimate son of King Dinis of Portugal 
(r. 1279-1325), Afonso de Albuquerque was indisputably 
the founder of the Portuguese empire in India and Asia. 
Before sailing to India in 1503, he had served King 
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Afonso de Albuquerque. Albuquerque’s imperial zeal was 
matched by his religious fanaticism and ruthlessness that had 
few equals, even among his contemporary conquistadores. 
STAPLETON COLLECTION/CORBIS. 


Manuel I (r. 1495-1521) in Morocco, where he devel¬ 
oped a fanatical hatred for all Muslims after a Moroccan 
Muslim killed his younger brother there. Returning in 
1504 to Lisbon, Albuquerque convinced the king of the 
desirability of establishing a monopoly of trade with the 
East by building forts at strategic ports around the Indian 
Ocean. Two years later the king approved his plan and 
dispatched him to the East. In a secret letter, he promised 
Albuquerque an appointment as viceroy of the Por¬ 
tuguese possessions at the expiration of the term of the 
incumbent, Francisco de Almeida. During the next nine 
years, Albuquerque established Portuguese maritime 
supremacy over the Indian Ocean, seizing crucial bases 
on the Asia-Europe route to Goa in 1510. A year later, he 
took Malacca, the principal distribution port for spices in 
Southeast Asia, and in 1515 he captured Ormuz in the 
Persian Gulf. Portugal’s share in the Asia-Europe trade 
rose to three-quarters of the total, causing major losses 
for the Venetians, who had previously maintained a 
quasi-monopoly over the Asiatic trade through ties with 
Arabs and Persians. Albuquerque made Goa the head¬ 
quarters of the extensive Portuguese empire in the East. 


In 1509, he was made viceroy, a position he held until his 
death in 1515. 

Albuquerque’s imperial zeal was matched both by reli¬ 
gious fanaticism and a ruthlessness that had few equals 
even among his contemporary conquistadores, both Por¬ 
tuguese and Spaniards. In a letter to the king of Portugal, 
Albuquerque boasted “I leave no town or building of the 
Mussulmans. Those who are taken alive, I order them to 
be roasted.” One of Albuquerque’s major initiatives was 
to encourage mixed marriages between Portuguese sol¬ 
diers and sailors and the widows and abducted wives and 
daughters of the fallen combatants. He forcibly con¬ 
verted the women to Catholicism, gave them dowries of 
land and cash, and encouraged them to settle down and 
produce offspring, who he hoped would be loyal pillars of 
Portuguese power in the East. The policy failed in sev¬ 
eral ways. The “half-castes” it produced never lent effec¬ 
tive strength to Portuguese imperial power. In Western 
India, his policy of religious intolerance produced hostil¬ 
ity between Muslims and Hindus, who had, during the 
preceding centuries, lived in peaceful coexistence along 
the coast, promoting gainful trade. 

Albuquerque’s many detractors, both among his con¬ 
temporaries and later historians, have condemned his 
excessive ambition in building an overextended empire of 
ports and forts while simultaneously pursuing a policy of 
forcible conversion. There is no doubt, however, that he 
was the founder of the Portuguese empire and initiator of 
the “Portuguese century” in Asia, making his country (along 
with Spain) an object of envy among contemporary Euro¬ 
pean states. 

D. R. SarDesai 

See also Gama, Vasco da; Goa; Portuguese in India 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT ( 356-323 b.c.), king 
of Macedon, conqueror of vast empire that included 
Greece, Persia, Egypt, and (briefly) parts of India. 
Alexander the Great, son of King Philip II of Macedon 
and a student of Aristotle, was the ancient world’s greatest 
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general. In the spring of 326 B.C. he led his Macedonian 
army across the Indus at Attock, conquering Punjab with 
only 30,000 foot soldiers and cavalry. Alexander’s ambi¬ 
tion was to conquer all of India, but he was blocked by his 
own soldiers, who refused to advance beyond the Beas 
River. Alexander’s brief interlude in India proved a potent 
catalyst for change, probably inspiring the founder of 
India’s first imperial dynasty, Chandragupta Maurya, and 
opening trade and cultural highways of intercourse 
between Hellenistic and Indie civilizations. 

Raja Ambhi of Taxila, the first Indian prince to confront 
Alexander, wisely opened the gates of his capital to 
Alexander’s army. Hellenistic coins and fragments of 
Gandharan art and a small Greek temple, visually reflect¬ 
ing the impact of Alexander’s invasion, are preserved 
in modern Pakistan’s Taxila Museum. We know from 
Strabo’s account (XV,C.715) that just outside the gates of 
Taxila, Onesicritus, one of Alexander’s officers, found fif¬ 
teen Hindu yogis sitting stark naked on blazing rocks in 
the sun. He tried, through three interpreters, to learn the 
“secret” of their endurance, but failed. The one yogi 
whom Alexander took away with him died of food poison¬ 
ing, as would Alexander himself, before returning home. 

The most important impact of Alexander’s brief con¬ 
quest of Punjab, however, appears to have been the inspi¬ 
ration it provided to Chandragupta Maurya, a “young 
stripling” Alexander met after he had conquered the 
Punjabi kingdoms of Porus (Puru) and his neighbors. 



Chandragupta returned to his Eastern Gangetic Kingdom, 
Magadha, soon after meeting with Alexander, inspired by 
Alexander’s dream of universal conquest, to overthrow its 
raja; less than two years later Chandragupta established 
North India’s first great empire, which lasted 140 years, 
as long as the British Raj would. 

In addition to his martial prowess and bold vision of 
global conquest, Alexander was a builder of cities and 
bridges, his engineering corps arming him with the capa¬ 
bility of crossing the mighty Indus. His brilliant Greek 
scientists brought a number of Western ideas, in medicine 
as well as philosophy and astronomy, to North India, 
some of which were adopted by precocious Indian scien¬ 
tists, whose own unique discoveries in those fields ante¬ 
dated most of those known to the Greeks. Multicultural 
interaction between the Hellenistic West and India would 
remain an important legacy of Alexander, who was so 
impressed by Raja Puru’s elephant corps that he brought 
several of those earliest “tanks” back with his own army. 

Stanley Wolpert 

See also Guptan Empire; Punjab 
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ALIGARH. See Sayyid Ahmed Khan and the 
Aligarh Movement. 


ALLAHABAD One of India’s holiest cities, Allahabad 
was built at the confluence of the Ganges and Yamuna 
rivers. It is the ancestral home of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
India’s first prime minister. The Nehrus, Kashmiri Brah¬ 
man pandits, were originally the Kauls, but because the 
family home fronted the river, or nehar, they came to be 
called the Nehrus. The city was earlier named Prayag 
and Kausambi, and was a thriving Buddhist center. Its 
name was changed to Illahabas, or “city of Allah,” in 1584 
during the reign of the Great Mughal emperor Akbar. 
The brilliant Akbar was committed to winning the hearts 
of his Hindu subjects, and what better way to do so than 
to build a beautiful city at the confluence of India’s two 
most sacred rivers. Thus he founded Illahabas in 1575, 
which quickly became Allahabad. 

Allahabad is surrounded by sites dating back to 
ancient times: to its east lies Jhusi, ancient Pratisthanpur, 
the capital of the Chandras; to its west lies a medieval Kara 
fort, bearing testimony to the Rajput Jayachand’s influ¬ 
ence. Recognizing the commercial potential of the city 
and the social and religious importance of its rivers, 
Akbar elevated Allahabad to the status of a Mughal suba, 
or provincial capital, building a fort overlooking the 
Yamuna. The presence of an Ashokan pillar there also 
testifies to the much earlier influence of the Mauryans. 

The marauding Marathas pillaged Allahabad before 
the British declared it their capital of the North West 
provinces in 1834. The British decision to place a high 
court there soon turned the city into a thriving center for 
legal studies, as well as the home of a fine university. 
However, the British moved their capital to Agra a year 
later. In 1857 mutinous Sepoys captured the city. In 1888 
Allahabad hosted the fourth session of the Indian 
National Congress. Thereafter, it became a center of 
India’s freedom movement, and Anand Bhavan, the 
Nehru ancestral home, was donated to the Congress as 
its headquarters. Besides the Nehrus, other Congress 
nationalists from the city included Mangla Prasad, 
Muzzaffar Hasan, Kailash Nath Katju, Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, and Purshottam Das Tandon. Allahabad proved 
to be the urban cradle of four oflndia’s prime ministers: 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Indira Nehru Gandhi, her son Rajiv 
Nehru Gandhi, and Lai Bahadur Shastri. Allahabad 
remains an important city as a political and religious cen¬ 
ter. Its population in 1991 was approximately 800,000. 

Ravi Kalia 

See also Akbar; Gandhi, Indira; Gandhi, Rajiv; 

Nehru, Jawaharlal 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE In 1885 the All- 
India National Congress (INC or Congress) was created 
as a political party. It was ostensibly noncommunal, but 
Muslims soon regarded it as a Hindu organization. 
Accordingly, Nawab Viqar ul-Mulk (1841-1917) in 1901 
attempted to establish a political organization that would 
represent Muslim political opinion in India. In October 
1906 a deputation of Muslims—the Simla Deputation, 
led by the Aga Khan (1877-1957)—met the viceroy of 
India, Lord Minto (1845-1914; viceroy 1905-1910), who 
encouraged British India’s Muslims to create their own 
political party. He saw it as a moderating influence in the 
increasingly radical body politic of India, especially 
among a group of “extremists” in the Congress. Thus 
encouraged, Viqar ul-Mulk and the Aga Khan invited 
leading Muslims to meet in Dacca (now Dhaka) on 30 
December 1906 to launch a new organization, the All- 
India Muslim League (AIML or League). The League’s 
first meeting was held at the conclusion of the All-India 
Muslim Educational Conference (founded in 1886), 
which was cut short by one day. Its members were asked 
to attend the new meeting to discuss the creation of a 
“political association,” the aims of which were: 

1. To promote among the Muslims of India f eelings of 
loyalty to the British government, and to remove 
any misconception that may arise as to the intention 
of government with regard to any of its measures. 

2. T> profit and advance the political rights and inter¬ 
ests of the Muslims of India, and to respectfully rep¬ 
resent their needs and aspirations to the government. 

3. To prevent the rise, among the Muslims of India, of 
any feeling of hostility toward other communities, 
without prejudice to the aforementioned objects of 
the League. 

The organization was to present “Muslim views” to the 
government on the eve of the new constitutional devel¬ 
opments that were about to take place (the Councils of 
India Act, 1909). At the League’s inaugural session, two 
joint secretaries and thirty-one members were appointed 
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to represent six areas of northern India from Bengal to 
the North West frontier province. Two years later a 
branch of the AIML was established in London under 
the presidency of Syed Ameer Ali (1849-1928) to act as a 
pressure lobby to influence British policy regarding 
India. Syed Wazir Hasan played a prominent role in the 
party in its early years, serving as joint secretary 
(1910-1912) and secretary (1912-1919), while the Aga 
Khan was president until 1913. 

In its first five years the AIML met annually, except 
for 1909, in various cities of India to express Muslim 
views on the political issues of the day, to counter anti- 
League organizations, and to convince the British gov¬ 
ernment of its loyalty. It established a few provincial and 
district Leagues and published a few brochures in various 
languages; its leaders toured India from time to time, giv¬ 
ing talks on the platform and aims of the party. 

League leaders presented the British Indian Muslim 
political community’s views to the government. It main¬ 
tained this pattern of limited activities for most of the 
first thirty years of its existence, though the League was 
active enough to enter into an agreement with the Con¬ 
gress in 1916 on a joint political postwar platform, the 
Lucknow Pact. This agreement established constitu¬ 
tional principles to be followed in future constitutions, 
which were reflected in the Government of India Act of 
1918. Few of the League’s followers paid any annual 
dues, and many of its members and officials were also 
members of other political parties. Apart from informal 
contacts with the government, the major event for the 
AIML was its annual meeting, where a number of reso¬ 
lutions were moved and discussed. These resolutions 
concerned the political and social questions of the day 
and, on occasion, events overseas, especially political 
crises that affected Muslim countries in the Mideast. 

From 1906 until 1910 the central office was located at 
Aligarh. It then moved to Lucknow, and the raja of Mah- 
mudabad (1879-1931) maintained the office through an 
annual donation of 3,000 rupees. In 1936 it was moved to 
Delhi, where it remained until 1947. The party member¬ 
ship in 1927 was only around 1,300 members, and in 
1930 in Allahabad, when the philosopher Muhammad 
Iqbal (1877-1938) made his famous call for the creation 
of a state for the Muslims of South Asia in the north¬ 
western part of India, fewer than seventy-five people 
attended the meeting. To encourage membership, the 
admission fee of five rupees was abolished, and the 
annual subscription was reduced from six rupees to one 
rupee. 

The League was often divided by the claims of differ¬ 
ent leaders who each wanted to assume the role of 
spokesman of Muslim India. These divisions at times 



reflected genuine differences of opinion but were also 
based merely on personality clashes. In the early years, a 
clash developed between Fazl-i-Husain (1877-1937), 
who represented rural interests in the Punjab, and 
Muhammad Shafi (1869-1932), an urbanite from 
Lahore. In 1927 the conflict was between Muhammad 
Shaft and Mohammad Ali Jinnah (1876-1948), who had 
formally joined the League in 1913; Shafi opposed joint 
electorates, while Jinnah and his increasing number of 
followers supported them. A decade later the Punjab 
leader Sikander Hayat Khan (1892-1942) challenged 
Jinnah for the leadership of the League. 

From 1934 until 1947 the name of Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah was synonymous with that of the AIML, but it was 
not until 1943 that Jinnah was the undisputed “great 
leader” (Quaid-i-Azam) of the party. Nonetheless, even 
after that date Muslim leaders from Bengal and the 
Punjab, especially Khizr Hayat Khan Tiwana (1900-1975; 
premier of the Punjab 1942-1947), attempted to act in an 
independent manner, favoring provincial interests over 
the national ones that the League represented. For his 
opposition, Khizr was expelled from the League in 1944. 

The introduction of the Government of India Act of 
1935 ushered in a new phase of politics in India. The 
election of candidates to provincial assemblies became 
crucial as Indians, not the British, would dominate 
provincial legislatures. As a result, the AIML, for the first 
time in its history, began to be organized as a viable 
national party. On 4 March 1934 the forceful and charis¬ 
matic Mohammad Ali Jinnah, a wealthy self-made lawyer 
who had been a prominent Muslim politician since 1909, 
became the president of the party. Jinnah nominated the 
Parliamentary Board, which chose party candidates for 
the general elections in 1936. Even at this time only three 
rich supporters kept the party functioning, and it was 
opposed both by the Congress and regional Muslim par¬ 
ties, especially in Bengal and the Punjab; nonetheless, the 
party began its slow ascent to national importance. 

The rise of the League was due to the national leader¬ 
ship of Jinnah and the organizational work of the inde¬ 
pendently wealthy general-secretary, Liaquat Ali Khan 
(1895-1951), who, like Jinnah, devoted most of his time 
over the next ten years to the party. The president of the 
AIML was elected annually, the general-secretary for 
three years. Under the president was the Working Com¬ 
mittee of a dozen or so members chosen to represent all 
parts of India; then came the AIML Council, whose 
members could vote on League policy; and then came the 
primary party members. This organizational structure 
was also followed, in theory, in the provinces. However, 
it was only at the national level that the party had a viable 
organization, and that evolved only in the years after 
1937. The League also had parliamentary parties in the 
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legislative assemblies both at the center, where Jinnah 
was the leader, and in the provinces. 

In the General Elections of 1936 the League con¬ 
tested half of the seats reserved for Muslims. It obtained 
some 60 percent of those seats but won practically none 
of the seats in the Muslim majority provinces, except for 
Bengal where it gained 39 out of 117 seats. These elec¬ 
toral defeats, however, were to lead to a complete change 
in League fortunes, as Congress ministries governed in 
most of the provinces of India in a manner that was 
viewed as favorable to the Hindu community and detri¬ 
mental to Muslim interests. As a result, there were a large 
number of Muslim defections from the Congress. In 
1939 the League published two widely discussed reports, 
The Pirpur Report and The Sharif Report, that detailed 
“Congress misgovernment,” further inflaming Muslim 
feeling toward the Congress and mobilizing Muslims for 
the League. 

In October 1937 at Lucknow, Jinnah initiated a new 
combativeness in Indian politics by declaring that there 
were now three political entities in India: the Congress, 
the British, and the League. Later, the League chalked 
out a Five-Year Plan for the Muslim community and 
organized the All-India Muslim Students Federation. At 
Lahore on 23 March 1940, at its annual meeting, the 
League moved the “Pakistan Resolution,” which called 
for the creation of a separate state for the Muslims of 
India in the northwest and northeast of India. (The term 
“Pakistan” was first coined in 1930.) An estimated 
100,000 people attended that famous session in Lahore. 
Nearly 90,000 people were then members of the party, 
and membership would continue to rise. A weekly party 
newspaper, Dawn, was created in 1941, and the following 
year it became a daily, acquiring national readership. In 
1943, the League created a Planning Committee that 
would plan economic development in the Pakistan areas, 
and a Committee of Action was established to enforce 
party discipline and its will among the provincial League 
parties. In 1944 a Committee of Writers was created; 
over the next two years it produced ten pamphlets in its 
Pakistan Literature Series, a considerable number of 
newspaper articles, and election campaign material, writ¬ 
ten primarily by students and professors of Aligarh Mus¬ 
lim University—most notably professor Jamil-ud-Din 
Ahmad (1914-1970), who also arranged for League pam¬ 
phlets to be published by Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf of 
Lahore, who became the official publisher of the League. 
The League also actively recruited student workers, 
especially from Aligarh Muslim University and Punjab 
University, who would propagate the demand for Pak¬ 
istan both in the cities and in the rural areas and would 
campaign for League candidates in election campaigns. 
With the rise in communal violence in the 1940s, the 


League created the paramilitary Muslim National Guard 
to protect League meetings and to act as bodyguards for 
Muslim leaders, especially Mohammad Ali Jinnah. 

All of the organizational work between 1937 and 1946 
led to a tremendous League victory in the 1946 general 
elections, when it won one-third of the seats in the 
Punjab, 115 of 250 in Bengal, and almost all of the Mus¬ 
lim seats it contested in other parts of India. Membership 
of the party was in the millions. This victory supported 
Jinnah’s claim that he spoke for the Muslims of India and 
that those Muslims demanded Pakistan. The British 
increasingly treated him as the spokesman of Muslim 
India, despite the claims of Congress—especially by 
Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964) and Mahatma M. K. 
Gandhi (1869-1948)—that the Congress spoke for all of 
India, Muslims included. As a result of this electoral vic¬ 
tory, an increasing number of Muslim politicians joined 
the League, while those who did not lost a great deal of 
credibility among Muslims. The League had demon¬ 
strated that it was the party of the Muslims of South Asia. 
In 1946 the League agreed to enter the interim govern¬ 
ment, claiming parity with the Congress. Liaquat Ali 
Khan gained one of the most important positions in the 
government, that of finance member. 

By early 1947 both the Congress and the British 
agreed that upon independence India should be parti¬ 
tioned into the sovereign states of India and Pakistan. 
With the creation of Pakistan on 14 August 1947, Jinnah 
became governor-general and Ali Khan, prime minister 
of the new state of Pakistan. The AIML then split into 
two parties, the Pakistan Muslim League and the Indian 
Muslim League. 

Roger D. Long 

See also Congress Party; Jinnah, Mohammad Ali; 
Khan, Liaquat Ali; Muslims 
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AMBEDKAR, B. R., AND THE BUDDHIST 
DALITS Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar (1891-1956), 
independent India’s first law minister, was a leader, 
scholar, and activist of the “depressed classes,” or 
untouchables, who are now known as Dalits (meaning 
the “oppressed” or “crushed”). In 1935 Ambedkar 
announced that he would not die a Hindu. He encour¬ 
aged his followers to convert as well, yet left open the 
question of which religion he and his followers would 
ultimately choose. After two decades of religious study, 
negotiation, and deliberation, Ambedkar and approxi¬ 
mately 400,000 to 600,000 of his followers converted to 
Buddhism in Nagpur, India, on 14 October 1956, fol¬ 
lowed by many more conversions in the ensuing years. 

B. R. Ambedkar 

Born into the depressed classes, Bhimrao (“Babasaheb”) 
Ambedkar was educated in Mumbai (Bombay) at Elphin- 
stone College, then in New York at Columbia University 
and in London at the London School of Economics and 
the Inns of Court before returning to India to eventually 
become the greatest leader of the Dalits. During the 
independence movement, he and Mahatma Gandhi dis¬ 
agreed over the best approach to gaining rights for lower 
castes. Gandhi preferred to keep the depressed classes 
within the Hindu fold, to reform Hinduism from within, 
and to avoid special rights for depressed classes. In contrast, 
Ambedkar wanted to ensure rights and representation for 
lower castes. After representing lower castes at London’s 
pre-independence Roundtable conferences on constitu¬ 
tional reforms, Ambedkar became law minister under 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and was one of the major 
authors of India’s 1950 Constitution. Building on the 
nineteenth-century anticaste movement and early- 
twentieth-century non-Brahman movements, Ambedkar 
brought Dalit issues to the attention of the new Indian 
nation. 

Mass Conversion of 1956 

Ambedkar fearlessly argued against the tyrannies of 
Hinduism’s caste system, insisting that you “must give a 
new doctrinal basis to your religion—a basis that will be in 
consonance with Liberty Equality and Fraternity in short 
with Democracy” (Ambedkar, “The Annihilation of 
Caste,” 1936, p. 100). His speeches make clear that con¬ 
version for anyone born an “untouchable” meant conver¬ 
sion to a new life. “To get human treatment, convert 
yourselves,” he urged his followers. “Convert for securing 
equality. Convert for getting liberty” Ambedkar ultimately 
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Celebrating Dr. B. R. Ambedkar’s Birth Anniversary. 

Buddhist Dalits carry the image of Ambedkar through the 
streets on the anniversary of his birth. Ambedkar fearlessly 
argued against the tyrannies of Hinduism’s caste system, 
insisting that you must give a new doctrinal basis to your 
religion—a basis that will be in consonance with Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity, in short with Democracy. INDIA TODAY. 


chose to convert to Buddhism, finding the egalitarian 
aspects of Buddhism appealing, as well as its moral and 
ethical dimensions. 

Maharashtra’s outcaste community of Mahars, to which 
Ambedkar was born, formed the majority among the Dalit 
converts in Nagpur. A large, relatively well-organized 
community the Mahars were particularly receptive to 
Ambedkar’s arguments against Brahman oppression, 
thanks to his own Mahar background. Other lower castes 
revered Ambedkar as well, but his leadership faced power¬ 
ful competition from Gandhi, who called himself 
“untouchable by choice” and who argued against outright 
rebellion or rejection of Hinduism and called for reform 
within. Nevertheless, Ambedkar ultimately rejected 
Gandhi’s arguments; after Ambedkar’s own adoption of 
Buddhism in the last year of his life, conversions contin¬ 
ued, resulting in 3 million new Buddhists in the next few 
years, some from outcaste communities in other states. 
Statues of Ambedkar have been erected throughout India. 
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Dalit Movement 

After the 1956 conversion and the death of Ambedkar, 
the Dalit movement grew in popularity and political 
power. There was a Dalit renaissance in literature, 
renewed political activism, and a constitutional legacy in 
the form of affirmative action policies, including 
university entry positions and service appointments, for 
Dalits. Although the majority of Dalits are still landless or 
near-landless agriculturalists in rural areas, Ambedkar’s 
two-pronged strategy—political and administrative rep¬ 
resentation via affirmative action and personal empower¬ 
ment via conversion—has kept the Dalits’ concerns on 
India’s public agenda. 

Reservation, or affirmative action policies for Dalits, 
officially called the Scheduled Castes, continue to ensure 
Dalit representation in all legislatures, including Parlia¬ 
ment, in government jobs, and at universities. At the 
local level, some legislative seats are also reserved for 
Scheduled Caste women. Although Scheduled Caste 
converts’ eligibility for such reserved places was long 
restricted, Scheduled Caste converts to Buddhism are 
now eligible for those positions. 

Dalit literary contributions keep criticism of the caste 
system and the treatment of Dalit women in the public 
eye. Ambedkar stressed the importance of not only reli¬ 
gious liberation by conversion and political liberation via 
agitation and organization, but of social liberation 
through education. A Dalit literary movement rooted in 
the Marathi language spread to other Indian languages, 
verbalizing the growing awareness and rebellion associ¬ 
ated with the Dalit movement. A surge of writing in the 
decades after Ambedkar’s death gave voice to Dalits 
reflecting on their experiences and their new aspirations. 
The Dalit Sahitya Movement included scathing poetry of 
protest and blunt condemnation of the religious under¬ 
pinnings of caste. 

Movements such as the Dalit Panthers, modeled in 
part after the Black Panthers of the United States and 
primarily active in the early 1970s, challenged caste 
through protest, agitation, and at times violent con¬ 
frontation, in addition to literature. Although Ambedkar’s 
Scheduled Castes Federation, later the Republican Party 
of India, did not become a major political force, lower 
caste parties have more recently become major players in 
Indian politics. In short, the Dalit movement has not 
solved problems of caste discrimination but has empow¬ 
ered many Dalits, mobilized others, and raised aware¬ 
ness, both in India and globally, of the problems and 
perspectives of modern India’s Dalits. 

Laura Dudley Jenkins 

See also Caste System 
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AMRITSAR A city in the state of Punjab with a popu¬ 
lation of 780,000 (in 2001), Amritsar was founded in 1577 
by Ram Das, the fourth guru of the Sikhs. Arjun, the fifth 
guru, is said to have compiled the Adi Granth, the sacred 
book of the Sikhs, in Amritsar around 1603, placing it in 
the central Sikh temple, Har Mandir, surrounded by a 
sacred tank. This temple, still the most sacred place of 
the Sikh faith, is called the Golden Temple, after its gold- 
plated cupola. The sixth guru, Hargobind, added the Akal 
Takht, a stronghold tower of worldly power, to the temple 
complex. That tower served as a bastion for the defense 
of the Har Mandir. 

Amritsar is the site of a national calamity, the Jallian- 
wala Bagh Massacre of 1919. This Bagh (garden) is a cen¬ 
tral square surrounded by walls. A political meeting was 
being held here when the British brigadier Sir Reginald 
Dyer ordered his troops to shoot without warning at the 
unarmed crowd, which could not disperse. More than 
400 dead were found at the end of this massacre, some 
1,200 left wounded. The general had intended to “cow 
down” the rebellious Punjabis in this way, in a calculated 
act of martial terror. Indian nationalists, however, turned 
Jallianwala Bagh into a national shrine, marking the 
decline of the British Raj. Mahatma Gandhi chaired a 
Congress committee appointed to investigate and report 
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on the massacre. He was careful to state only proven facts, 
but his factual report clearly showed that Jallianwala Bagh 
was a trap, deliberately set by a brutal British officer. 

Many years later, Amritsar was marred by another 
national tragedy. Separatist Sikhs led by Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale captured the Golden Temple and con¬ 
verted its Akal Takht into a well-defended stronghold. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi initially supported 
Bhindranwale, hoping to weaken Sikh opposition to her 
Congress Party rule. But he had soon outgrown her tute¬ 
lage, and she finally felt compelled to order the Indian 
army to storm the Golden Temple in June 1984. Bhin¬ 
dranwale and his followers died in the Akal Takht, which 
was destroyed when troops and tanks entered the temple. 
Indira Gandhi was subsequently assassinated by two of 
her own Sikh bodyguards in her New Delhi garden. 

Dietrnar Rothermund 
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ANAND, MULKRAJ (1905-2004), prominent Indian 
novelist. Mulk Raj Anand was one of India’s greatest nov¬ 
elists, dubbed by some critics as the “father” of the Indian 
novel in English. His two greatest novels were Untouchable, 
first published in 1935, and Coolie, published a year later. 
He published many more works, including Two Leaves and 
a Bud (1937), The Village (1939), Black Waters (1940), and 
The Sword and the Sickle (1942). But none of his later works, 
including his seven-volume autobiography, Seven Ages of 
Man, had the power or impact of those two brilliant, sin¬ 
gularly simple first fruits of Mulk Raj’s prolific pen. 

He was born in Peshawar, where his father served the 
British Raj as a soldier, and was educated at Amritsar’s 
Khalsa College, from which he graduated with honors in 
1924. He then sailed off to London, where he completed 
his doctorate in 1929, by which time he was a devout 
Marxist, volunteering to teach evening classes about 
India’s poverty and the plight of its coolies and untouch¬ 
ables for London’s Workers Educational Association. His 
passionate commitment to Mahatma Gandhi’s struggle 
against the dreadful blight of Hinduism’s untouchability 
was poignantly reflected in the illiterate “untouchable” 
hero of his first novel, who was moved by the sight of the 
Mahatma’s naked dark torso, as “black” as his own skin, 



which gave him a new sense of “national” pride. Anand 
himself followed Gandhi’s revolutionary call to boycott 
the British Raj and all of its institutions until full freedom 
was granted to India. 

His later works focused less on social issues, turning 
more inward, as did his last novels, Morning Face and 
Confessions of a Lover, published in 1968. He founded the 
successful Mumbai magazine of the arts, Marg, which he 
initially edited, chaired the Lalit Kala Academy of Arts in 
New Delhi, and wrote several film scripts and broadcasts. 
But his first love was the novel, and to that he devoted his 
best years of creative work, articulating with what he 
called the “fiery voice of the people,” their cries of pain 
and frustration, born of poverty, discrimination, and 
hunger. If a politician should always be judged by his 
worst work, a writer should be remembered by his best; 
and at his best Mulk Raj Anand was brilliant. 

Stanley Wolpett 
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ANANDAMA, MA. See Devi. 


ANDAL The bhakti (devotional) movement began 
when itinerant Tamil saints composed hymns to Vishnu, 
Siva, and Devi the Goddess in the sixth century a.d. The 
twelve Vaishnava mystics {dzhvdrs) and sixty-three Saiva 
mystics ( ndyandrs) were of many castes, from the Brahman 
to the untouchable. Two women “saints,” the ndyandr yogi 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar (sixth century) and dzhvar Andal 
(ninth century), left scriptural legacies in Tamil. 

Andal was the only woman dzhvar and is unique in that 
she is venerated as an incarnation of goddess LakshmI. Andal- 
Lakshmi’s tenth-century bronze icon is housed in a shrine 
within Srivilliputtur temple. Andal’s adoptive father Vishnu 
Chitta, a weaver of garlands and an dzhvar, visited the court 
of Srimara Srivallabhavadeva Pandya (815-863 A.D.). 

Andal wrote Tiruppdvai and Ndcchiydr Tirumozhi, two 
elegant, sensuous, erotic compositions to her divine lover 
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“VARANAM AYIRAM” 


The velvety red 

of the ladybirds 

whose flutter fills the air 

in the dark grove of Maliruncolai 

brings to mind 

the glowing red 

of the kumkum powder 

on my dark lord’s forehead. 

Once he churned the ocean 
for the nectar of the gods 
using Mandara mountain 
as a churning rod. 

I flounder in the net 
of that lord 

of the handsome shoulders. 

Can I escape 
alive? 

(Nacchiyar Tirumozhi [9,1], 

Vidya Dehejia, trans., 107) 


Vishnu-Tirumal. Andal’s work reflects the influence of 
both Tamil and Sanskrit literature. Together with 
Periazhvar’s cradle poems devoted to the “infant” 
Krishna, Andal’s hymns constitute a sizable portion of the 
Vaishnava scriptures, the Ndldyira Divya Prabandham 
(Four thousand sacred verses). 

Life and Legend 

Andal’s life is shrouded in a myth similar to that of Sita 
in the Ramdyana. Lakshmi was supposedly born as Andal 
as she wished to be Vishnu’s greatest devotee on Earth. 
Periazhvar discovered the infant beside a tulasi (basil) 
bush, and he called her Kodai for her magnificent hair. As 
a child, Kodai-Andal seems to have been enchanted with 
his garlands for Tirumal, wearing them in his absence 
and peering at her reflection in a well near the shrine. 
Although the flowers were strangely fragrant, her father 
chided her as he could not offer desecrated flowers for 
the deity. That night, Tirumal visited Periazhvar in a 
dream and told him that he wished to wear only Andal’s 
used garlands; the saint realized that his daughter was 
Lakshmi herself. Andal’s love for Tirumal grew, and she 
urged her father to recite the names of his sacred shrines, 
and she refused to marry anyone else. This absorption in 
a divine lover, her ecstasy, and final disappearance into 
the icon presage myths about the women bhakti saints, 
Akkamahadevi (twelfth century), and Mirabai (sixteenth 
century). Legend states that Tirumal visited Andal in a 
dream when she was fourteen, inviting her to Srirangam 
temple, where he is worshiped as Lord Ranganatha. She 


is believed to have worn her bridal finery and to have 
merged beatifically into the icon. A twelfth-century 
inscription states that a garden was created in Srirangam 
in her name. 

Tiruppavai and Nachiyar Tirumozhi 

In Tiruppavai, Andal assumes the role of a gopi, or 
milkmaid, in love with Krishna. Its thirty stanzas realisti¬ 
cally depict human emotions and village customs. They 
are popularly sung by women in the month of Marghazhi 
(December) prior to the Tai (January) festival of Pongal. 
Tiruppavai is in the genre of a pdvai pdtal, and it describes 
women bathing in the river, anointing themselves with 
turmeric, and fashioning clay images of Lakshmi, to 
whom they prayed for a fruitful life. These female folk 
rites are described in the sixth-century Tamil Paripatal, 
and in the tenth-century Sanskrit Bhagavata Purana. 
Tiruppavai has been translated into Telegu and Kannada. 
Andal is also the chief character in the sixteenth-century 
play Amukta Malyada, by Krishna Deva Raya of Vijayanagar. 
Her more mature work, Nacchiyar Tirumozhi, consists of 
fourteen hymns in 143 stanzas, pulsating with the mys¬ 
tic’s emotions of hope, yearning, separation, and final joy 
at salvation. One canto, “ Vdranam ayiram,” describing 
her dream of being wedded to Tirumal, is sung at wed¬ 
dings even today. 

Sita Anantha Raman 

See also Bhakti 
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ANDHRA PRADESH A state in Southern India, 
Andhra Pradesh has a population of 75.7 million (as of 
2001); its area is 106,000 square miles (275,000 
sq. km.); its capital, Hyderabad. The major language is Tel- 
ugu, which belongs to the Dravidian family of languages. 
The state in its present form was established in 1956, when 
it merged with the territory of the former princely state of 
Hyderabad. The other parts of the state had earlier 
belonged to the Madras Presidency of British India. 
Madras Presidency was a multilingual province in which 
the Telugu speakers felt subordinate to the political domi¬ 
nance of the Tamil speakers. They stressed their historic 
linguistic identity by referring to the Andhra (Satavahana) 
dynasty, whose realm had expanded across the Deccan, 
along the Godaveri River, from about the second century 
B.C. to the second century A.D. The Telugu linguistic 
movement spread in the early twentieth century and had its 
first visible success in the establishment of Andhra Univer¬ 
sity at Waltair. Although Telugu is a Dravidian language, 
the movement for Dravidian solidarity, emanating as it did 
from Tamil Nadu, never appealed to the Andhras. 

When Mahatma M. K. Gandhi reorganized the provin¬ 
cial committees of the All-India National Congress in 1920, 
the Telugu speakers demanded one of their own. Their 
activities remained restricted to the British Indian areas, 
however, because the princely state of Hyderabad was 
under autocratic rule until India achieved independence in 
1947. Unlike other rulers who acceded to the Republic of 
India in 1947, the Muslim nizam of Hyderabad refused, 
hoping to win British support for his claim to independence 
based on the large size of his state and his own fortune and 
exalted princely status. Since this state was completely sur¬ 
rounded by Indian territory, however, there was no hope 
that either Britain or India would allow Hyderabad to live 
in splendid isolation. A “police action,” as the government 
of India called it, forced the nizam to accede to India in 
September 1948, when the Indian army moved in. 

From 1946 to 1951 the Telengana region of the state 
of Hyderabad was shaken by a militant mass peasant 
movement against their landlords. This movement, 
directed by Indian Communists, was finally called off in 
1951. Meanwhile the Telugu speakers in the coastal areas 
had intensified their struggle for an independent linguis¬ 
tic state, which culminated in 1953 in the fast-unto-death 
of one of their leaders, Potti Sriramulu. Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who had until then resisted the 



formation of linguistic states, feeling that they would 
pose a threat to national unity, relented, approving the 
formation of Andhra Pradesh, which thus became the 
first linguistic state in India in 1953, soon to be followed 
by many more. The amalgamation of Andhra with the 
erstwhile state of Hyderabad and the rise of the city of 
Hyderabad as the state capital shifted the political center 
of gravity from coastal Andhra to the western part of the 
state. Most people of the impoverished region of Telen¬ 
gana felt, nevertheless, neglected due to the preponder¬ 
ance of wealthier and more assertive coastal people. 
Recently the demand for a separate state of Telengana has 
been revived, particularly in view of the excision of neigh¬ 
boring Chhattisgarh from the state of Madhya Pradesh. 

In the assembly elections of 2004 a new party, the 
Telengana Rashtra Samiti, led by K. Chandrasekhara 
Rao, scored a great success which was also reflected in 
the simultaneous elections to the central Parliament (Lok 
Sabha). Chandrashekhara Rao became a cabinet minister 
in the Congress-led United Progressive Alliance. The 
excision of Telengana from Andhra Pradesh now seemed 
to be a foregone conclusion. The new state would 
include ten districts around the present state capital 
Hyderabad. 

The Rise and Fall of the Telugu Desam Party 

Andhra Pradesh long remained a bastion of the 
National Congress Party. A Congress politician from 
Andhra Pradesh, P. V Narasimha Rao, became the first 
South Indian prime minister of India. But while his career 
flourished in Delhi’s national politics, a new, vigorous 
party challenged the Congress Party in Andhra Pradesh. 
This was the Telugu Desam Party (TDP), led by the 
charismatic film star N. T. Rama Rao. TDP put an end to 
Congress rule in Andhra in the 1980s. In the 1990s the 
TDP was led by Rama Rao’s son-in-law, Chandrababu 
Naidu, who emerged as a vigorously charismatic and effi¬ 
cient chief minister of Andhra Pradesh. He is a pioneer of 
“e-governance,” impressing even Bill Gates, who visited 
him, with the information system stored in his laptop. 
Naidu literally has all of Andhra’s vital facts and figures at 
his fingertips. Fascinated with information technology, 
Naidu neglected the poor peasants of Andhra Pradesh 
who obviously voted for the Congress Party in the assem¬ 
bly elections of 2004. The Congress leader, Dr. Y. S. 
Rajashekar Reddy, replaced Naidu as Chief Minister. The 
TDP won only 49 seats whereas the Congress Party and 
its allies captured 226 of the 294 assembly seats. The sud¬ 
den fall of the TDP was as dramatic as its previous rise. 

Andhra Pradesh is one of the poorer agricultural states 
of India. Its industrial base is still very small, mostly con¬ 
centrated in Hyderabad. Naidu hopes to make Hyderabad 
an Information Technology-center to rival Bangalore. 
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But this will not be achieved easily. In terms of per capita 
income, Andhra Pradesh is close to the national average, 
but its literacy rate is much below the national average. As 
far as urbanization is concerned, Andhra Pradesh is also 
far behind most other states of India. It has only three 
centers with more than 1 million inhabitants: Hyderabad, 
Vishakapatnam, and the Vijayawada-Guntur region. 

Diettnar Rothermund 
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ANDREWS, C. F. (1871-1940), religious leader and 
social reformer, one of Mahatma Gandhi’s closest 
followers. Charles Freer (“Charlie”) Andrews was born 
in 1871 at Newcastle upon Tweed, U.K. In 1893 he grad¬ 
uated from Pembroke College, Cambridge, and in 1897 
was ordained into the ministry of the Church of England. 
Subsequently he was both lecturer and chaplain of Pem¬ 
broke College and then, in 1903, was appointed by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG) as a 
member of the Cambridge Brotherhood in Delhi. In 
March 1904, Andrews arrived in India to take up a teach¬ 
ing assignment at St. Stephen’s College. Andrews and the 
Indian educator Gopal Krishna Gokhale became friends, 
and it was Gokhale who first acquainted Andrews with 
the wrongs of the system of indentured labor and the suf¬ 
ferings of Indians in South Africa. Andrews decided to go to 
South Africa at the end of 1913 to assist Mahatma M. K. 
Gandhi in his nonviolent resistance movement, or satyag- 
raha. Upon his arrival in Durban he was met by Gandhi, 
whereupon Andrews bent down and touched his feet. Of 
the occasion, Andrews later wrote, “Our hearts met from 
the first moment we saw one another, and they have 
remained united by the strongest ties of love ever since.” 

Another of Andrews’s friends was Rabindranath 
Tagore. Andrews was attracted to Tagore’s deep concern 
for social reform, and eventually Andrews made Tagore’s 
experimental school, Shantiniketan, the “abode of 
Peace,” near Calcutta (Kolkata), his own headquarters. 
Though Andrews never departed from the Church of 
England, he did resign from the Brotherhood of the 
Cambridge Mission. In his own spiritual pilgrimage 


Andrews was convinced that the cause of Christ was the 
cause of exploited laborers, rejected outcasts, and those 
who struggle for work and bread. 

After leaving South Africa in July 1914, Andrews trav¬ 
eled to many countries, including Fiji, Japan, Kenya, and 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka), mostly on behalf of Indian laborers. 
In the 1920s, he became closely involved with the affairs 
of the All India Trade Union Congress, of which he 
became president in 1925. In the early 1930s, Andrews 
assisted Gandhi in preparations for the Round Table 
Conference in London. But it was Andrews’s idea of a 
minister of reconciliation, first promulgated from Cam¬ 
bridge in 1935, that was unique. Andrews himself was 
widely acknowledged as a minister of reconciliation 
wherever he went. Many across the religious spectrum 
were influenced by Andrews. When he died in Calcutta, 
on 4 April 1940, his friend Mahatma Gandhi had traveled 
across India to be at his side. 

C. F. Andrews was the author of numerous works, 
including three books on Mahatma Gandhi. His writings 
include The Oppression of the Poor (1921); The Indian Prob¬ 
lem (1922); The Rise and Growth of Congress in India (1938); 
and The True India: A Plea for Understanding (1939). 

Graham Houghton 
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ANDY, S. PULNEY (1831-1909), first Indian recip¬ 
ient of a British medical degree. Born in Tricinopoly of 
Hindu parents in 1831, Pulney Andy completed studies 
in Madras Christian College before going to England in 
1859. He was the first Indian student to register for a 
British medical degree. He became a fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and returned to India in 1862. He was 
baptized in Calicut, 3 May 1863, but did not join a church. 

On the recommendation of the secretary of state, the 
Madras government created a special appointment for 
him as superintendent of vaccination and posted him to 
Malabar. Among other accomplishments, he published a 
widely accepted pamphlet, “The Protective Influence of 
Vaccination.” He also edited a newspaper, Eastern Star, 
and was involved with the social and political journal 
Cosmopolite. 
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After his retirement, Andy conceived the idea of a 
National Church of India (NCI), acknowledged at the 
time as “the first indigenous movement of Christianity.” 
His desire was to unite the various denominations 
into one church, suited to Indian culture and sensibilities, 
and to encourage independence, self-reliance, and self- 
government in the ministrations of a church that was not 
dependent on foreign aid. He devoted both purse and 
energy to this cause. 

At the inauguration of the NCI, on 12 September 1886, 
he said; “we [Indian Christians] should look about to 
maintain ouselves instead of idly continuing to depend on 
the charitable support chiefly contributed by the people of 
Europe. Let us not play the part of the professional beggar 
any longer.” Pulney Andy was equally forthright with his 
missionary friends. While acknowledging the good they 
had done, he believed they lacked a knowledge of the intri¬ 
cate social and religious practices of the Hindus and failed 
to present Christianity in a way conducive to the develop¬ 
ment of the church in India. He was convinced that there 
was a need for an Indian church that did “not reflect 
Scotch Presbyterianism, nor English Anglicanism, nor 
German Lutheranism,” but that would “combine into a 
harmonious whole the best features of all denominations” 
(NCI Third Annual Report 1888-1889: 101). 

The idea of a national church received very little 
encouragement from the missionaries or from Indian 
Christians. In 1900 the publication Harvest Field referred 
to Pulney Andy as one who had the misfortune to live 
ahead of his time. He did not live to see his dream fulfilled. 
It was not until 1947, in fact, that a union of churches took 
place to create the Church of South India. Pulney Andy 
died in September 1909 in his seventy-eighth year. 
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ANGLO-AFGHAN WARS 

This entry consists of the following articles: 
War One (1838-1842) 

War Two (1878-1880) 

War Three (May-August 1919) 
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War One (1838-1842) 

Throughout the nineteenth century, the British govern¬ 
ment watched with concern as the Russian empire 
expanded across Central Asia. The British hoped to enlist 
the Persian government in what soon came to be known 
as the “Great Game,” the Anglo-Russian rivalry for con¬ 
trol of the strategic approaches to India. However, when 
Britain had declined to aid Persia during its own conflict 
with Russia in 1826, Persia chose to entertain Russian 
diplomats in Tehran in 1838, launching what Britain 
assumed to be a Russian-inspired attempt to seize Herat, 
the gateway to southern Afghanistan and thence to India 
via the Bolan Pass. 

Related events in the Afghan capital, Kabul, the 
northern gateway to India via the Khyber Pass, gave fur¬ 
ther cause for alarm. By 1835, the Afghan amir, Dost 
Mohammad Barakzai, had finally thwarted the efforts of 
his predecessor, Shah Shuja Sadozai, to reclaim the coun¬ 
try Dost Mohammad had seized from him almost a 
decade earlier. Only Herat was still in Sodozai hands, but 
Ranjit Singh, Shah Shuja’s Sikh ally, had taken Peshawar 
for himself. In 1837and 1838, Dost Mohammad assured 
a visiting British East India Company envoy, Alexander 
Burnes, that he would welcome an alliance with the 
British if the company returned Peshawar to him. 
Because Ranjit Singh was then a close ally of the com¬ 
pany, Burnes could hold out little hope for such a con¬ 
cession, leaving a disappointed Dost Mohammad open to 
a “treaty” with the Persians and Russians. 

A Russian diplomatic mission arrived in Kabul just as 
Burnes was departing. On his return to India, Burnes used 
news of the Russian mission to encourage the governor- 
general, Lord Auckland, to do whatever was necessary to 
secure an alliance with Dost Mohammad. However, the 
Russophobic Auckland and his political secretary, 
William Macnaghten, were convinced that this Russian 
presence in Kabul constituted a threat to India. In the 
spring of 1838, Auckland dispatched an Indian force to 
take the Persian island of Karrak, and that July, he laid 
plans to forcibly replace Dost Mohammad. This was to 
be accomplished by a tripartite alliance between the East 
India Company, Ranjit Singh, and Shah Shuja. The lat¬ 
ter, a now pliant and penniless exile in India, pledged to 
supply Auckland’s government with troops to help re¬ 
install him as amir in Kabul, where he promised he would 
be warmly welcomed. Auckland regarded the idea of 
installing a willing client like Shah Shuja in Kabul as 
too good an opportunity to miss, and on 10 December 
1838, he ordered his British and Afghan “Army of the 
Indus” into Afghanistan. Ranjit Singh refused to let that 
army pass through his state, so it entered Afghanistan by 
crossing Sind and entering the country through the 
Bolan Pass. 
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By August 1839, the Army of the Indus had fought its 
way to Kabul, installed a less-than-welcome Shah Shuja 
as amir, and accepted the surrender of Dost Mohammad, 
who was sent into exile in India. Auckland, lauded as a 
hero in Britain, was given an earldom. Macnaghten, then 
serving as the British political agent in Kabul, was 
rewarded with the governorship of Bombay; however, 
before he could leave to assume his new post, conditions 
in Afghanistan deteriorated. 

In the fall of 1841, an insurgent war led by Dost 
Mohammad’s son, Akbar Khan, made Macnaghten des¬ 
perately call for reenforcements. Auckland, pressed for 
money elsewhere, not only denied this request, but also cut 
the British subsidies to the Afghan leaders Macnaghten 
was employing to keep Akbar Khan at bay. These deci¬ 
sions triggered an uprising in Kabul that led to the mur¬ 
der of Macnaghten and Alexander Burnes, then serving 
as his assistant. It also paralyzed the Army of the Indus. 
In January 1842, its Kabul garrison was forced to with¬ 
draw to its similarly hard-pressed garrison in Jalalabad. 
The retreating British-Indian units, some 16,000 soldiers 
and camp followers, were ambushed by Afghans in the 
Khurd-Kabul Pass; only one wounded doctor survived to 
reach Jalalabad. One hundred other hostages had been 
taken by Akbar Khan. 

Auckland had by then been replaced by Lord 
Ellenborough, who dispatched a British column to re¬ 
take Kandahar and another to retake Kabul. They com¬ 
pleted their missions and linked up in the Afghan capital. 
There they secured the release of the survivors of the 
Army of the Indus, blew up the commercial and admin¬ 
istrative heart of the city, called the Bala Hisar, and then 
returned to India. Shah Shuja, who had remained in 
Kabul, was assassinated in April 1842. Dost Mohammad 
Khan returned to Afghanistan the following year. He 
ruled as amir until his death twenty years later. 

Marc Jason Gilbert 
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War Two (1878-1880) 

The Afghan amir, Shir Ali, had barely survived a pro¬ 
longed war of succession that followed the death of his 


father, Dost Mohammad, in 1863. In the 1870s, he 
sought to avoid repetition of that struggle by allying him¬ 
self with the British East India Company which, in return 
for his following its guidance in foreign affairs, would 
guarantee his country’s independence, providing British 
arms and money in the event of a Russian invasion, and 
recognizing his lineage’s claim to the throne of Kabul. 
These terms, however, were twice rejected by Britain’s 
Liberal governments in London as an unwarranted and 
costly expansion of imperial commitments. Thus 
rebuffed, Shir Ali sought similar terms from Russia, 
sparking another Anglo-Afghan confrontation. 

Benjamin Disraeli’s British Conservative Party ousted 
William Gladstone’s Liberals in the elections of 1877, 
just prior to the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 to 1879. The 
new Conservative government was committed to a more 
active imperial policy and was in no mood to permit 
Afghanistan to slip under Russian influence. It directed 
the Indian viceroy, Lord Lytton, to send a mission to 
Kabul that would offer Shir Ali the alliance he had long 
desired, though it would also provide for a British Resi¬ 
dent in Herat. Lytton’s demand that Shir Ali receive a 
British mission and Resident was matched by a Russian 
demand that he receive a mission led by General Count 
Stolietoff. 

Caught between two such powerful suitors, Shir Ali 
sought to keep both at bay, declining to receive either 
mission. He turned back the British mission at the 
Khyber Pass, but was not able to prevent an unbidden 
Russian delegation from forcing its way into Kabul. 
Rightly fearing that its arrival would alienate the British, 
Shir Ali sought from the visiting Russians a pledge to 
defend his country from British attack. Soon after, 
Stolietoff withdrew from Kabul, but too late for Shir Ali 
to meet an ultimatum from Lytton that he receive a 
British mission by 20 November 1878. Shir Ali’s reply 
was dated 19 November, but reached Lytton only at the 
month’s end. 

On 21 November, Lytton launched a multipronged 
invasion of Afghanistan, quickly occupying the country; 
facing exile, Shir Ali died in Mazar-i-Sharif in February 
1879. By the Treaty of Gandamak in May of that year, 
Shir Ali’s sole surviving son, Yaqub Khan, was placed on 
his throne under the watchful eye of Lytton’s agent, 
Louis Cavanagri, who was expected to dominate Afghan 
affairs after the fashion of a Resident in an Indian state. 
Four months later, Cavanagri was killed in an Afghan 
insurgency that for a second time made a shambles of 
what initially seemed a great British military and political 
success in that country. On this occasion, however, the 
British military response was rapid and decisive. General 
Frederick Roberts brutally suppressed the Afghan resist¬ 
ance around Kabul. With logistical help from Shir Ali’s 
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nephew, Abdor Rahman, Roberts rushed to Kandahar, 
where, on 29 July 1880, Ayub Khan, the brother of the 
now discredited Yaqub Khan, had crushed a British force 
at Maiwand, just outside that city. Roberts defeated 
Ayub’s forces there in September, after which Abdor 
Rahman drove Ayub out of Herat and into exile in India. 
But in April 1881, under orders of the newly returned 
Liberal government, Roberts handed Kandahar, and 
effectively the rest of the country, over to Abdor Rah¬ 
man, who was then confirmed as amir. The new amir 
pledged to have no relations with Russia, and received an 
annual subsidy, which he used to start transforming his 
tribal state into a nation. 

Marc Jason Gilbert 
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War Three (May-August 1919) 

From the end of the Second Afghan War until his death 
in 1901, Afghan amir Abdor Rahman preserved his 
slowly modernizing buffer state against Russian and 
British machinations along his frontiers. He chafed, how¬ 
ever, at the British interpretation of his receipt of a sub¬ 
sidy as a mark of dependency, and he sought to gain 
British recognition of Afghan national sovereignty. 
Though he failed in these efforts, he remained a loyal 
British ally on the most practical of grounds: whereas 
Russia entertained notions of conquering Afghanistan en 
route to India, the British were not bent on conquering 
Afghanistan to facilitate the building of an empire in 
Central Asia. Abdor Rahman’s son, Habibollah, contin¬ 
ued to pursue his father’s policies. 

During and after World War I, Habibollah sought to 
aid the Ottoman Empire and those Muslims resisting the 
Russian revolution, but he was careful to avoid any step 
that might provoke a break with British India. His failure 
to offer greater support to these doomed Muslim enter¬ 
prises further raised the ire of fundamentalist forces 
within Afghanistan already opposed to the modest steps 
he and his father had taken toward modernization and led 
to his assassination on 20 February 1919. That May, 



Habibollah’s third son and ultimate successor, Amanollah, 
diverted the energies of his father’s political opposition 
into what proved to be a quixotic invasion of British 
India. Though much depleted by the demands of World 
War I, the Indian army responded with its entire arsenal 
of modern arms, including aerial bombardment. 
Amanollah sued for peace after a month of unequal com¬ 
bat. The war had, however, achieved his most cherished 
objectives. It discredited the Muslim conservatives in 
Kabul and, through the 21 November amendments to 
the Treaty of Rawalpindi of 8 August 1919, it secured 
Britain’s acknowledgment of Afghanistan’s status as an 
independent sovereign state in full control of its own for¬ 
eign affairs. 

Marc Jason Gilbert 
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ARJUNA. See Mahabharata. 

ARMED FORCES The Indian armed forces have 
long enjoyed the respect and confidence of the country 
for the professionalism of its officers and men and women. 
The Indian army, navy, and air force still retain the basic 
organizational and rank structure prevalent in the British 
armed forces. India’s armed forces are all-volunteer ser¬ 
vices, and recruitment is on a countrywide basis. The 
supreme command of the armed forces is vested in the 
president of India. The Ministry of Defence, run mostly 
by civil servants, is responsible for both formulating policy 
and for the administration of the armed forces. In 2002 the 
ministry was renamed the Integrated Headquarters of 
Defence. As in most democracies, the minister of defense 
is a senior political figure and not a serving military officer. 
All three service headquarters, commanded by four-star 
officers, are located in New Delhi. 

Following India’s nuclear tests (1998), the Kargil con¬ 
flict (1999), and major mobilization (2001-2002), India’s 
defense and intelligence establishments have undergone 
extensive reorganization, with an emphasis on integrated 
staff structures involving civil servants. The Indian 
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Indian Army on Duty in Kashmir. Soldier walks the calm waters in Kashmir, a scene of periodic bloodletting between Pakistani 
and Indian troops. INDIA TODAY. 


defense budget ($16.73 billion for 2004-2005) is 
comparatively transparent and amounts to approximately 
2.5 percent of gross domestic product. This percentage is 
similar to Indian defense spending from 1947 to 1962. 
Though all three services list reserves, little operational 
planning is based on the call-up of reservists. Hence, the 
value and significance of reserves is doubtful. This 
budget does not include expenses of the greatly enlarged 
paramilitary forces and some costs of the country’s mis¬ 
sile and nuclear weapons programs. 

The Army 

The army is the largest and the most senior of the 
defense services. Approximately 54 percent of the 
defense budget is allocated to it. At independence in 
1947, India received 66 percent of the British Indian 
Army, amounting to 310,000 officers and men. Over the 
next five years, the army made up for the loss of Muslim 
units and British technical staff, stabilizing at around 
400,000 and remaining at that level until the setback of 
the Sino-Indian War (1962). The army was thereafter 
enlarged to 825,000. Its strength increased further as a 
result of the Kargil War and the mobilization of 
2001-2002 to an estimated 1.3 million, the second- 
largest army in the world. Despite growth in armor, 


mechanization, and firepower, it is basically oriented 
toward the infantry, both in numbers and in tactical 
doctrine. 

At the behest of General K. N. Cariappa, the first 
Indian to head the army, Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru furnished the mandate for the army as: “primarily 
to defend India against external aggression; secondly to 
assist the government, when asked to give such assis¬ 
tance,” commonly referred to as “aid to civil authority.” 
The army was also expected to cooperate fully with the 
navy and the air force both in war and peace. The army 
is headed by its chief of army staff (COAS). He is assisted 
by the vice-chief and principal staff officers (PSOs), 
consisting of two deputy chiefs of army staff, adjutant 
general, master general of ordnance, quartermaster gen¬ 
eral, military secretary, and the engineer-in-chief. The 
general staff is headed by a three-star general, the vice¬ 
chief, and includes the directorates of military operations 
and intelligence. 

Five field armies, called commands, led by army com¬ 
manders (lieutenant generals), carry geographical names. 
Northern Command is at Udhampur, Western Com¬ 
mand at Chandi Mandir, Central Command at Lucknow, 
Eastern Command at Kolkata, and Southern Command 
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Republic Day Parade, New Delhi. A Sikh army regiment in perfect formation at the Republic Day Parade, New Delhi. AMIT 
PASRICHA. 


in Pune. A Training Command (ARTRAC) is located at 
Shimla. The country is also divided into administrative 
formations called areas (under a major general) and sub- 
areas (commanded by brigadiers). 

Each command consists of one or more corps. Of the 
twelve corps, three are designated as strike corps, the 
other nine as holding corps. Each corps consists of two or 
more divisions, along with additional engineers, medical 
services, aviation assets, artillery, and logistics. Each 
strike corps has an air defense group. Divisions are clas¬ 
sified as armored (3), infantry (18), mountain (10), 
RAPID (semimechanized infantry divisions, 4), and 
artillery (2). About a third of the infantry divisions have 
more brigades than the standard three, and the brigades 
may have more than the traditional three battalions. 
Each infantry division includes an artillery brigade and 
an armored regiment. The mountain divisions have 
reduced motor transport. 

Combat forces. The army is divided into “arms” (com¬ 
bat) and “services” (support units). Arms are cavalry 
(armor), mechanized infantry, infantry, artillery, signal, 



combat engineers, army aviation and air defense units. 
The primary unit is the battalion, though it is designated 
as a regiment in armored, artillery, engineer, and signal 
units. Each armored regiment has 45 tanks. The 
upgraded T-72 and the newly inducted T-90 form the 
bulk of Indian armor. Slow induction of the indigenous 
Arjun Mk I is proceeding as well. 

The Indian army’s air defense forces are considerable, 
with at least 50 units divided into 35 gun and 15 missile reg¬ 
iments. Virtually every type of operational Russian surface 
to air missiles (SAMs) are in India’s inventory. More than 
4,000 pieces of towed artillery, with calibers ranging from 
155 millimeter to 105 millimeter, are in service. Lighter 
artillery (105 millimeter, 122 millimeter, and 130 millime¬ 
ter) is being replaced by the 155 millimeter gun. The latter, 
manufactured by Bofors, proved to be exceptionally effec¬ 
tive especially in the mountains. However, the weapon is 
tainted by the high cost of spares and ammunition, and a 
scandal associated with its purchase. Reportedly, six Artillery 
Groups of the surface to surface missiles, the Prithvi and the 
Agni, were to be inducted into the army by 2005. 
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Most of India’s infantry still moves into battle on foot, 
though about 2,300 infantry combat vehicles, consisting 
of the tracked BMP-1 (700) and BMP-2 (900) and the 
wheeled BRDM-2s, are in service. Infantry’s basic 
weapon, the 7.62 millimeter FN-FAL rifle is being 
replaced by the lighter, equally effective 5.56 millimeter 
INSAS assault rifle. The belated modernization of the 
infantry includes induction of handheld thermal imagers, 
long range observation systems, night vision goggles, 
antimaterial rifles, battle survellance radar, and body 
armor for the troops. 

The army’s engineers perform the traditional func¬ 
tions of bridging and breaching, land survey, the laying 
and clearing of mines, and civil engineering works. 

Cyberspace is the crucial new element in war. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Information Technology Road Map 2000 
envisaged all officers to be computer literate by 2002. 
The Army Radio Engineering Network and Army Static 
Communications Network were upgraded using UHF, 
fiber-optics, and communications satellites. The Low 
Intensity Conflict Operations Very Small Aperture Ter¬ 
minal system for direct voice and data communications is 
in limited service. Field trials of Akash, a secure tactical 
battlefield communications network, are in progress. 
Two other systems are under development: the Army 
Strategic Operational Information Dissemination Sys¬ 
tem and the Defence Communications Network. 

The army has about 2,000 men trained and equipped 
in NBC (nuclear, biological, and chemical) warfare. The 
army’s attack helicopters are piloted by the air force. 
In 2003 the army undertook a five-year modernization 
plan. Acquisition of more precision guided munitions, 
unmanned aerial vehicles, weapon locating radars, 
self-propelled artillery, ground sensors, and a reduction 
of the different types of artillery guns and mortars is 
planned. 

History. During the seventeenth century, three ports 
were the nuclei for the creation of both the British Indian 
Empire and the Indian army. Watchmen and doorkeep¬ 
ers in Madras, two companies of Rajputs in Bombay, and 
an ensign and thirty men in Bengal were the first armed 
men raised by the British to protect the factories of the 
British East India Company. The three areas became 
eponymous presidencies, each with its own army. In 1748 
Major Stringer Lawrence founded the Indian army when 
he organized the watchmen and others into permanent 
companies under European officers. In 1757 Robert 
Clive further systemized the force by providing it with 
scarlet uniforms, standardized weapons, and equipment 
at company expense. Clive was also among the first to 
recognize that the collection of land revenue was far 


more lucrative than mere trade. However, to receive land 
revenue, the right had to be acquired by conquest, per¬ 
fidy, or purchase. As conquest was often the favored 
option, the East India Company, a commercial venture, 
concluded that the cost of bringing European or Ameri¬ 
can mercenaries for fighting in India would greatly 
reduce profits. Hence, Indians, paid substantially less 
than their European or American counterparts, but 
drilled, trained, and equipped to their standards, and led 
by ambitious and avaricious British officers, routed much 
larger forces of the decaying Mughal empire in two lop¬ 
sided victories at Plassey (1757) and Buxar (1764). Dur¬ 
ing the hundred years of piecemeal conquest of India, the 
army also fought in other imperial wars ranging from the 
Philippines (1762) to China (1840-1854). Not all wars 
were victorious. The First Afghan War (1838-1842) was 
an unmitigated disaster. 

In 1857 the total strength of the army was 234,500. 
The largest was the Bengal army (137,500). Regiments of 
this army were at the forefront of the Struggle of 1857 
(called the First War oflndependence by Indians and the 
Great Mutiny by most British). This event changed 
the nature of Indo-British relations, the administration of 
the country, and the composition of the army. India had 
a long established warrior caste (Kshatriyas). Others, 
especially Brahmans and the Muslim tribes of Central 
India, were well-known for their military prowess. The 
British had largely recruited from these groups, espe¬ 
cially among those from the lower Indo-Gangetic Plain. 
After 1857 enlistment from this area was drastically 
reduced, and the concept of the “martial races” was 
advanced. Classes that had cooperated with the British 
during the uprising of 1857 were declared martial. 
Future enlistment was largely limited to these groups: 
Sikhs, Punjabi Mussalmams, Rajputs, Jats, Ranghars, 
Pathans, and the hill-men from Kumaon, Garhwal, and 
Nepal (Gorkhas). Field artillery was placed exclusively 
with British forces. Generally, for every two Indian units 
a British unit was stationed in the same cantonment or 
field formation. 

In England, uproar followed the dispatch of Indian 
army units to Malta and Cyprus in 1878; was perceived as 
inappropriate for colonial troops of color to kill or defeat 
Europeans in battle. Consequently, the Indian army was 
not sent to South Africa during the intermittent Boer 
Wars (1881-1901). 

In 1895 the three presidency armies were amalga¬ 
mated to form the modern Indian army. By then, ambi¬ 
tious British officers competed to join the Indian army 
because of its higher pay, quicker promotion, and more 
chances of active service than in the British army or other 
colonial military units. Accordingly, the Indian army was 
well managed and the troops well motivated through a 
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system of rewards. There were cash awards, decorations, 
land grants, and special privileges for soldiers and their 
families. However, despite dazzling uniforms and land¬ 
scaped cantonments, the army was neither trained nor 
equipped to fight a major war outside India. 

At the onset of World War I (1914-1918), the army’s 
strength was only 155,000 men. To stop the Germans in 
France, the policy of not pitting Indians against Euro¬ 
peans was hastily suspended. Two ill-equipped infantry 
divisions and a cavalry brigade were rushed to France, 
and the Germans were stopped. Nevertheless, the per¬ 
formance of the army was not outstanding. This, too, was 
the case in Mesopotamia and East Africa. Altogether, 1.3 
million Indians served. The dead, wounded, or missing 
totaled 113,743. For the first time, large numbers of 
Indians saw for themselves incompetence and cowardice 
among British and other Europeans. The soldiers also 
found Britain to be cold and shabby, not quite the glam¬ 
orous country of their imagination. In addition, they 
found the French warm and hospitable to both their own 
colonial forces and to Indians. Not unexpectedly, 
increased political awareness and national consciousness 
entered the minds of the soldiers (especially Sikhs and 
Pathans). Religion was no longer an understated factor, 
as many Muslim Pathans deserted to their coreligionists, 
the Turks and their allies, the Germans. Great changes 
were inevitable. Slow and reluctant induction of Indians 
into the officer corps was undertaken as a result of a 
pledge given by the British government in 1917. The 
army was reorganized: a number of new supporting 
organizations (“Services”) were added; infantry battalions 
were amalgamated into larger regiments of four or five 
units each, and cavalry regiments were standardized 
(1921-1922). 

During World War II (1939-1945), the Indian army 
ballooned from 205,000 to 2,181,960 men, the largest 
volunteer army in history. It fought with distinction in 
Abyssinia, Eritrea, Italy, the Middle East, North Africa, 
and the Sudan. Unfortunately, it was defeated in Malaya 
and Singapore (60,000 were taken prisoner). Then it 
fought back in the steamy jungles of Burma to become 
the only army to defeat the Japanese by ground fighting 
alone. However, only the operations of the PAI (Persia, 
Arabia, Iraq) Force, consisting of about three divisions, 
were conducted by the General Headquarters of the 
Indian army. Elsewhere, Indian army divisions and units 
constituted parts of British or Allied armies. Indians held 
no significant staff appointments, and only one com¬ 
manded a brigade in battle. Clearly, the Indian army, the 
most complete of all colonial forces, functioned only as 
an adjunct to other imperial forces, and Indians had little 
experience in higher staff or command. The army lost 
36,092 dead, 64,350 wounded, and 79,489 prisoners. 
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Increased political consciousness manifested itself in the 
latter. Prisoners in Germany formed the 2,000-man 
Indian Legion to fight for the country’s independence. 
Under the charismatic leadership of Subhas Chandra 
Bose, a former president of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, an astonishing 40,000 prisoners of war (POWs) in 
Japanese hands initially volunteered to join the Indian 
National Army. Ultimately 16,300 POWs served in this 
poorly led, poorly equipped, but well-meaning renegade 
army. 

The end of World War II did not bring peace to the 
Indian army. There was an internal upheaval on how to 
deal with men who had carried out the treasonable 
though patriotic act of joining the German- and Japanese- 
sponsored forces. Eventually some nominal punishments 
were meted out, but the men were not allowed to return 
to the army. The final bizarre act in the age of colonial¬ 
ism was the dispatch of more than four divisions of this 
colonial army to Indonesia and Indochina to restore 
colonial Dutch and French rule and sustained consider¬ 
able casualties. Indian independence and partition fol¬ 
lowed in 1947. 

In August 1947 the army, disorganized by its own vivi¬ 
section and the withdrawal of British technical and other 
ranks, was tasked to manage the movement of 14 million 
refugees between India and the newly created Pakistan 
and to prevent communal bloodletting in what quickly 
became a humanitarian disaster. An additional responsi¬ 
bility fell in September on the western edge of the coun¬ 
try. The army had to pacify the Junagadh region, where 
a popular revolt against the naroab had broken out. In 
October, troops were hurriedly airlifted to the northern 
edge of the country, where Pakistan-assisted tribals had 
invaded the princely state of Jammu and Kashmir. Four¬ 
teen months of desultory, sometimes desperate fighting 
followed. The state was left divided between India and 
Pakistan. In September 1948, the army accelerated the 
integration into India of the recalcitrant princely state of 
Hyderabad. During the 1950s the army restored the 
coherence of units, administrative, training and com¬ 
mand structures weakened by partition. Some civil 
works, disaster relief, peacekeeping with the United 
Nations, and counterinsurgency operations in the 
Northeast region and in Andhra Pradesh were also car¬ 
ried out. 

The momentous decade of the 1960s began with the 
liberation of the Portuguese colonies of Goa, Daman, and 
Diu after protracted negotiations for the peaceful return 
of these territories to India had failed (1961). Indian 
troops formed the largest contingent in United Nations 
(UN) peacekeeping forces in the Congo (1960-1963). 
Hubris followed. The famous 4th Division was defeated 
in the Northeast region during the Sino-Indian border 
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war of October-November 1962. Despite incomplete 
expansion and modernization in the wake of the 1962 
debacle, national confidence was restored by creditable 
military performance in the 1965 Indo-Palristan War. 
The army sent troops from three infantry battalions to 
Sri Lanka in April 1971 to quell a sudden Marxist upris¬ 
ing. Further triumph followed later in the year. In a 
lightning multipronged campaign in December 1971, 
Bangladesh (erstwhile East Pakistan) was liberated. Still 
more challenges emerged: Sikh recruits mutinied after 
the army’s intervention in Sikhism’s holiest shrine, the 
Golden Temple in Amritsar (June 1984), and the Indian 
Peace Keeping Force in Sri Lanka (1987-1990) failed. 

There were successes as well: in 1989 a combined 
arms intervention prevented a coup in the Maldives; in 
1999 the Indian army achieved a remarkable victory 
against entrenched Pakistani forces in the desolate frozen 
heights in Kargil. Periodic bloodletting between the two 
armies still continues in another similar region of 
Kashmir, the Siachen glacier (since 1984). The army is 
active in UN operations and in quelling a rebellion in 
Kashmir and the varied, long-standing insurgencies in 
the small northeastern states of the country. The pro¬ 
tracted deployment in remote border areas and in 
insurgency-ridden regions has made the profession less 
attractive for the officer corps than in earlier years. 

Enlistment, especially in pre-independence combat 
regiments with “fixed class” (only one caste or ethnic 
group forms the unit) and “mixed class” (two or three 
castes or ethnic groups in a unit) battalions is by selective 
recruitment. Hence, troops in about 60 percent of arms 
are still selectively recruited. There are no such restric¬ 
tions for officers, though in general no more than a third 
of officers in a unit are from the same ethnic group or 
caste as the troops. The tradition of the son following in 
the father’s footsteps by joining the army is still alive, but 
with a difference: sons of junior commissioned officers 
and noncommissioned officers form an increasing por¬ 
tion of the officer corps. Since 1991, female officers (50 
to 100 per year) have joined the army. They, too, are 
often from military families. Marriages are also common 
within military families. 

Training. Recruits are trained at the applicable regi¬ 
mental training centers. Advanced training in all arms 
and services is imparted by pertinent institutions, includ¬ 
ing the Armed Forces Medical College, the Armored 
Corps School and Center, the Army Air Transport 
School, the Army Educational Center and School, the 
Army Ordnance Corps Schools, the Army Signals 
School, the Army School for Physical Training, the Army 
War College, the Artillery Center and School, the Col¬ 
lege of Military Engineers, the Counter Insurgency and 


Jungle Warfare School, the Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers Center and School, the High Altitude Warfare 
School, the Infantry School, and the Military Intelligence 
Training School. 

Officer training is at three levels: pre-cadet, cadet, and 
staff. The government established feeder schools like the 
Rashtriya Indian Military College and “Sainik Schools” 
for preparing young men for entry into the army as 
cadets. However, the majority of officers are not from 
these institutions as any boy after twelve years of school¬ 
ing (aged 16-19) can apply for admission to the acade¬ 
mies. Cadets are selected after a competitive written 
examination, interviews, and physical tests before enter¬ 
ing the tri-service National Defence Academy (NDA) at 
Khadakvasla, near Pune. An eighteen-month course for 
slightly older cadets (19-24 years) is at the Indian Mili¬ 
tary Academy (IMA), Dehra Dun. NDA cadets and oth¬ 
ers like engineering graduates, attend one year at Dehra 
Dun. Soldiers serving in the ranks who qualify for the 
officer cadre train at the Army Cadet College Wing of 
the IMA and short service commission officers (5-10 
years service liability) receive instruction at the Officers 
Training Academy, Chennai. 

Reserves and paramilitary forces. There are 300,000 
first-line reserves (men and women with five years of full¬ 
time service) and 500,000 second-line reserves (up to age 
50). The 40,000 person Territorial Army, founded in 
1920, consists of full-time workers, doing part-time mil¬ 
itary service. 

Of the nine main police and paramilitary forces, seven 
interact with the army. The oldest, the Assam Rifles 
(founded 1835), and the youngest, the Rashtriya Rifles 
(founded 1990), are entirely officered by the army. The 
former draws most of its recruits from the sub-Himalayan 
population and is permanently stationed in the Northeast 
region; the latter is a counterinsurgency force, entirely 
manned by the army, deployed in Jammu and Kashmir. 
The National Security Guard and the Special Frontier 
Force have substantial numbers from the army. The Bor¬ 
der Security Force and the Indo-Tibetan Border Police, 
as the first line of defense, work closely with the army. 
During war, both come under the army’s operational con¬ 
trol. So does the Central Reserve Police Force. 

Indian Air Force 

Military aviation in India began with a military flying 
school at Sitapur, in Uttar Pradesh, in December 1913. 
Thirty years later, on 1 April 1932, the formation of the “A 
Flight” marked the beginning of the Indian air force (IAF). 
Four Wesdand Wapiti Mk II biplanes, six officers, and 
twenty-two airmen was its total strength. Seventy years 
later, the IAF was the fourth-largest air force in the world, 
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with 120,000 men and 1,700 aircraft and an allocation of 
24 percent of the defense budget. The air force was ini¬ 
tially created for supporting the army against tribes in the 
North-West Frontier province. From punitive attacks 
against tribals (1936) to the ouster of entrenched Pakistani 
troops at the forbidding heights in Kargil (1999), the IAF 
has provided close ground support to the army. 

Like Britain’s Royal Air Force, the IAF’s commands 
were based on function (Bomber Command, Fighter 
Command, etc.). After the 1962 Sino-Indian War, it was 
apparent that the vast country faced threats from differ¬ 
ent directions. Accordingly, the commands were reor¬ 
ganized, with geography as the main consideration. The 
five operational air commands, each under an air mar¬ 
shal, have geographical names: Western Air Command, 
headquartered in New Delhi; Eastern Air Command at 
Shillong; Central Air Command at Allahabad; South 
Western Air Command at Gandhinagar; and Southern 
Air Command at Trivandrum. Maintenance Command 
at Nagpur and Training Command at Bangalore are non- 
operational commands. The latter controls the more 
than thirty major training institutions. Most are located 
in three south Indian states. 

Forces and equipment. The IAF operates 774 combat 
planes, 34 armed helicopters, 203 transport aircraft, and 
133 helicopters organized as the following squadrons. 

18 squadrons of fighter ground attack (FGA) aircraft 
(30 Su-30k, 53 MiG-23 BN/UM, 88 Jaguar, 147 
MiG-27, and 69 MiG-21 MF/PFMA) 

20 fighter squadrons (66 MiG-21 FL/U, 169 with 
MiG21 bis/U, 26MiG-23 MF/UM, 64MiG-29, 35 
Mirage 2000H/TH, and 16 SU-3OMk aircraft) 

3 attack helicopter squadrons (Mi-25) 

12 transport squadrons (105 AN-32 Sutlej, 45 Do- 
228, 28 BAe-748, and 25 IL-76 Gajraj) and 5 IL-78 
tankers 

11 helicopter squadrons (73 Mi-8, 50 Mi-17, and 10 
Mi-26) 

38 missile squadrons and 4 missile flights 

The Prithvi Surface-to-Surface Missile (SSM) and the 
Agni Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile, the Electronic 
Counter Measure, Electronic Intelligence, Airborne 
Early Warning, and various reconnaissance, survey, 
tankers, training, and miscellaneous aircraft complete the 
inventory. Three Airborne Warning and Control Systems 
IL-76 aircraft, with the Israeli Phalcon system, and 66 
BAe Hawk Advanced Jet Trainers are on order. Inventory 
includes air-to-air missiles, air-to-surface missiles, mostly 
of Russian and French origin, laser-guided and free-fall 
bombs. The Su-30, the upgraded MiG-23/27, Jaguars, 
and Mirage 2000 are the most nuclear capable planes. 


History. Five years after its inception, the first full 
squadron (No. 1) was finally formed. World War II led to 
its expansion to nine combat squadrons and one transport 
squadron. Virtually the entire small air force saw intense 
action in Burma during the war. For instance, No. 1 
Squadron went in with twenty pilots. Within a year, only 
four of the original twenty survived, and the squadron had 
received ten decorations for valor. With partition, the IAF 
was reduced to six fighter squadrons (five Tempest Mk II, 
one Spitfire), one transport (C-47) squadron, and one Air 
Observation (Auster) Flight. Most permanent bases and 
other establishments ended up in Pakistan. The IAF rose 
to its first challenge in October 1947, when it managed to 
assemble 100 civilian and military transport aircraft to air¬ 
lift the army to the airstrip in Srinagar (Kashmir) to repel 
the tribal invasion. Within a month, Tempest Fighters 
(No. 7 Squadron) in support of the army won the critical 
battle of Shelatang, thereby saving the Srinagar Valley for 
India. The pilots of transport planes continued to play a 
decisive role. In May 1948, a C-47 Dakota, flying along 
an uncharted route through peaks averaging 25,000 feet 
(7,625 m) landed on a small airstrip in Leh (Ladakh). 
Indian army troops were thereafter airlifted to secure 
Ladakh. In similar fashion, an air-bridge for seven months 
assured the survival of the garrison and citizens of the 
besieged town of Poonch (1947-1948). 

The IAF carried out some air strikes during the Goa 
operation. However, combat aircraft were not committed 
against the Chinese in 1962. Air strikes may have made a 
difference. In the 1965 Indo-Pakistan War, both air 
forces were used extensively, with mixed results. India 
lost about 55 planes to Pakistan’s 25. However, 18 to 20 
of the Indian planes were destroyed on the ground by 
surprise attacks early in the war on airbases at Pathankot 
and Kalaikunda. In April 1971, six helicopters were com¬ 
mitted in a low-key but intensive operation against Marx¬ 
ist insurgents in Sri Lanka. During the 1971 Bangladesh 
war, the IAF quickly gained total air superiority over East 
Pakistan and provided considerable close support for the 
army. The first heliborne operation was carried out in the 
same sector. The coup de grace was delivered by preci¬ 
sion bombing by a MiG-21 on the governor’s residence 
during a high-powered meeting. The roof collapsed on 
the high-ranking civil and military officers, and with it 
fell the will to fight. On the western front the IAF was 
not caught on the ground, despite Pakistani preemptive 
air-strikes leading to the formal outbreak of hostilities on 
3 December 1971. The next day, both the navy and the 
IAF carried out spectacular attacks in and around Karachi 
harbor. In another dramatic performance, four aging 
Hawker Hunter fighter-bombers caught Pakistan’s 22 
cavalry without air cover near Longewala (Rajasthan). 
The regiment was decimated, losing nineteen T-59 tanks. 
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The IAF’s airlift capabilities were in evidence in the evac¬ 
uation of 200,000 Indians from the Gulf before the 1991 
war and the transportation of 50,000 men and material 
after a devastating earthquake in Gujarat in 1998. The 
IAF has also successfully lifted tanks in and out of Leh 
(11,600 feet [3,538 m] above sea level). Air strikes using 
precision guided munitions during the Kargil conflict 
(1999) played a critical role in the Indian victory. 

Indian Navy 

For a large peninsular country like India, with a coast¬ 
line of more than 4,660 miles (7,500 km) and ownership 
of some 1,280 islands, a substantial navy is to be 
expected. Instead, the Indian navy is the smallest of the 
three defense services. Its current strength is 53,000. It 
includes 5,000 in naval aviation, 2,000 marines, and 2,000 
women. It accounts for 15 percent of the country’s 
defense budget. 

India’s semiofficial nuclear doctrine envisaged a triad 
of land-based missiles, aircraft, and seaborne or submarine- 
launched missiles for retaliatory strikes. Arguably, 
submarine-based ballistic missiles are the most flexible 
and secure means of delivery. A more limited option is 
cruise missiles. 

The navy’s major vessels are 26 principal surface com¬ 
batants and 16 submarines. The carrier Viraat , the 7 
destroyers (5 Rajput-Kashin, 2 Delhi), and the 4 larger 
frigates (1 Brahmaputra, 3 Godavari) are not grouped 
into squadrons. 

The Indian navy has 79 aircraft (30 Sea Harrier attack 
planes, maritime reconnaissance planes including 8 IL-38, 
11 Tu-142), 83 helicopters (antisubmarine warfare: 26 
Chetak, 7 Ka-25, 18 Ka-28, 31 Sea King), and air-to-air, 
air-to-surface missiles (R-550 Magic I and II, Sea Eagle, 
Sea Skua). The indigenous short range ballistic missile 
(SRBM) Dhanush and the supersonic Indo-Russian short 
range cruise missile Brahmos are in developmental trials. 
The antimissile Barak and the antiship KH-35 were in 
service in 2003. The status of three other indigenous 
missiles, Koral, Lakshya, and Sagarika, is unclear. The 
Marine Commando Force (MCF) was created in 1987. 
The 2,000 man unit has participated in special operations 
in Sri Lanka, Maldives, and Kashmir. 

History. In 1830 ships of the British East India Company 
were designated as the Indian navy. However, in 1863, it 
was disbanded when Britain’s Royal Navy took control of 
the Indian Ocean. About thirty years later, the few small 
Indian naval units were called the Royal Indian Marine 
(RIM). In the wake of World War I, Britain, exhausted in 
manpower and resources, opted for expansion of the 
RIM. Consequently, on 2 October 1934, the RIM was 
reincarnated as the Royal Indian Navy (REN). 


During World War II, the navy grew twentyfold to 
27,650 sailors and 2,700 officers. This rapid expansion 
was marred by nine minor mutinies in 1942-1945. The 
stage was set for the “Great Mutiny” of 1946. Ratings 
onboard 74 of 84 ships and at 20 of 22 shore establish¬ 
ments across the country mutinied. The magnitude 
shook London and probably hastened Britain’s departure 
from India. The mutiny was defused by masterly inter¬ 
vention by the senior Congress Party leader Sardar V. 
Patel. Thereafter, the navy was swiftly halved to 49 ships. 
Doubts about the reliability of the navy were to persist 
into the 1960s. In 1947, India’s share was 33 ships, and 
Pakistan’s 16. Of 538 officers, captain was the senior-most 
rank held by Indians. Consequently, plans drawn up by 
the still-serving British officers were largely ignored in 
New Delhi. All the same, the navy was used in national 
integration by ferrying troops and securing the coast dur¬ 
ing the Junagadh state operations (October 1947). The 
1950s were marked by annual Joint Exercises Trincoma- 
lee with other Commonwealth navies and by Britain’s 
begrudging sale of warships: London refused to sell mod¬ 
ern submarines to India, and the aircraft carrier Vikrant 
was sold without the long-stroke catapult, thereby greatly 
reducing its capabilities. Nevertheless, during the libera¬ 
tion of Goa, the Indian navy, among other actions, sank 
the Portuguese frigate Afonso de Albuquerque. 

The Indian loss in the Sino-Indian War (1962) was a 
further reverse for the navy, since in its wake funds were 
directed toward the army and the air force. The 1965 
war, Indonesia’s threat to seize the Nicobar Islands, and 
the smaller Pakistan navy’s attack on the holy city of 
Dwarka all triggered naval expansion. Indigenous war¬ 
ship design and production and the acquisition of Soviet 
warships followed. The navy’s fortunes were greatly 
restored in 1971. After East Pakistan (Bangladesh) 
seceded, leading to civil war between Pakistan’s two 
wings, the Indian navy trained four task forces of riverine 
guerrillas. Those frogmen sank or damaged over 100,000 
tons of shipping in four months and disrupted ports and 
inland waterways, the lifeline of the country. In Decem¬ 
ber, after the war formally started, an imaginative, daring 
raid by Osa missile boats on Karachi harbor sank two 
warships, damaged others, and ignited oil storage facili¬ 
ties The Indian armed forces conducted amphibious 
landings for the first time toward the end of the war. The 
threat of U.S. naval intervention on behalf of Pakistan led 
to the Advanced Technology Vessel project to produce 
nuclear submarines in India. Further emphasis on avia¬ 
tion, technology, missiles, and submarines followed. 

In the late 1980s, India’s regional assertion of power 
included the use of the navy in Sri Lanka (1987-1990) 
and in the Maldives (1988). In anticipation of adding a 
fleet of nuclear submarines, India leased a Charlie-I class 
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nuclear submarine, the Chakra, from the Soviet Union. 
Plans changed. The submarine was returned to the 
Soviet Union. Indigenous warship design and production 
(destroyers, frigates, corvettes, and submarines) was also 
accelerated, partly due to the difficulty of obtaining spare 
parts from the successor states to the Soviet Union. In 
the 1990s, the navy was active under the United Nations 
in Somalia, escorting Indian ships in the Gulf, and repa¬ 
triating Indian nationals from Kuwait. Exercises with 
other navies, especially the U.S. Navy, were initiated. 
During the Kargil War (1999), the aggressive posture 
adopted by the navy played a role in convincing Islam¬ 
abad and Washington that a larger conflict loomed unless 
Pakistan withdrew from the heights. A year earlier, 
nuclear tests added another strategic dimension to the 
navy. Warming ties with Israel and the United States led 
to the acquisition of cutting-edge missiles and to joint 
patrolling of the Straits of Malacca. 

The navy has about ten major training establishments. 
Most are located in Maharashtra, Cochin, Goa and 
Vishakhapatnum. 

The Coast Guard 

On 19 August 1978, India’s Coast Guard Act was passed. 
This new paramilitary force was to police and superintend 
the seas, the coastline, and fishing craft. Control of pollu¬ 
tion was another major peacetime responsibility. Two 
frigates and five patrol boats from the navy formed its 
nucleus. One of its critical functions, the protection of 
offshore oil facilities, was transferred back to the navy in 
1986. Nevertheless, the service has grown to 5,500 men, 
with about 50 vessels, more than a dozen Dornier aircraft, 
and an equal number of Chetak helicopters. Its effective¬ 
ness has steadily improved, as evidenced by its perform¬ 
ance during operations in Sri Lanka and antiterrorist 
duties since the 1990s. 

Rajesh Kadian 

See also Civil-Military Relations; Nuclear Weapons 
Testing and Development; Paramilitary Forces and 
Internal Security; Strategic Thought; Wars 
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ARTHA SHASTRA A work on statecraft, the Anha 
Shdstra of Kautilya advises the king on the running of the 
state, foreign policy, and war. In ancient India, the three 
ends of man were kdma (love), artha (wealth and political 
success), and dharma (religion), and for each of them there 
was a shdstra, or “science,” made up of a body of written 
works. Artha Shdstra, then, is the science of economics 
and politics, though in practice works of this science are 
largely about kingship. The Anha Shdstra of Kautilya is 
one of the books of this science, and it makes reference to 
a great many previous works of artha shdstra that have not 
survived; it appears that it eclipsed its predecessors. 

The Anha Shdstra was composed by someone named 
Kautilya, who is usually identified with Chanakya, the able 
Brahman minister of Chandragupta Maurya. However, 
there are many features of the text that show it belongs to 
a later period, about 150 A.D. But it is the culmination of a 
long tradition of theorizing about statecraft, by Brahmans 
who worked for the king as ministers rather than as priests 
or religious teachers, codifying their wisdom about state¬ 
craft and putting it in writing to pass on to succeeding gen¬ 
erations. Thus the Anha Shdstra of Kautilya is put in the 
form of advice to a king, as if given by a Brahman minis¬ 
ter. The roots of this science certainly go back to the 
period of the Mauryas, and probably long before. 

The anha shdstra tradition is notable for the cool, 
rational pursuit of interest, and this realpolitik is especially 
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characteristic of the Anha Shastra composed by Kautilya. 
For example, according to the doctrine of the “four 
means,” the king should consider conciliation, gifts, sow¬ 
ing dissension, and force, in that order of preference, as 
ways of dealing with an adversary. Force or warfare is the 
least desirable, not because of moral considerations but 
because it entails loss of men and treasure, so that even 
the winner is poorer at the end; and conciliation is the 
most desirable for the opposite reason, that it costs noth¬ 
ing. Another concept, that of the “circle of states,” has 
the same effect. A king desirous of conquest should take 
into account that the neighboring king in whose direc¬ 
tion he hopes to expand is a natural enemy; that the 
enemy of one’s enemy is one’s natural ally; that the next 
two states are the enemy’s ally and the ally’s ally; and so 
forth. To the rear is a neighboring king who is also a nat¬ 
ural enemy, the “heel-catcher” who trips one up from 
behind; his neighbor, one’s natural ally, a “rescuer” to 
whom one calls for help; the heel-catcher’s ally; and the 
rescuer’s ally. A king whose territory touches both one’s 
own and the enemy’s, the middle king, is in a position to 
tip the balance one way or the other by a very small 
expenditure of force. Finally, a large, powerful kingdom 
in the region, at a distance from the conqueror and his 
enemy, called the neutral king, is also able to affect the 
outcome of a contest by a small interjection of force. The 
doctrine of the circle of states identifies the fields of force 
that an expansionist king must take into account when 
taking action. This atmosphere of cool rationality, in 
pursuit of greater power and territory by the king, per¬ 
vades the Anha Shastra of Kautilya. It presupposes con¬ 
tinuous conflict of interest among neighboring kings 
seeking empire, and advises the king how to act under 
such circumstances, including the use of spies and secret 
practices as well as the threat of military force. 

Kingship is the political norm for the Anha Shastra, 
but it devotes one of its fifteen books to the “republics” 
(ganas or sanghas), in which political power was not cen¬ 
tralized in the hands of a king but was broadly diffused 
across a warrior class, which formed policy in deliberative 
assemblies. Kautilya recognizes that the strength of these 
republics lies in their strong sense of unity and collective 
responsibility, making them the hardest of adversaries 
and the strongest of allies. He advises the king to use 
secret agents to stir up trouble among them by sowing 
false rumors, as a way of undermining the republic at the 
source of its strength. Republics of this archaic kind had 
a long history in India, and continued at least until the 
Gupta period. In the Artha Shastra they are seen not from 
within, but from the viewpoint of a king trying to get the 
better of them or to recruit them as allies. 

About half of the fifteen books of the Anha Shastra are 
concerned with running the kingdom, and half with 


foreign affairs and war. The treatment of internal affairs 
begins with Book 1 on the training of the prince. It shows 
the life of the king to have been very strenuous (at least in 
this ideal portrait), continuously considering matters of 
state or hearing petitioners adjudicating disputes, and it 
allows only four and a half hours for sleep. A great deal of 
attention is paid to the appointment of government ser¬ 
vants, and the testing of their integrity by the use of secret 
agents, as well as the use of spies to report on the temper 
of various factions within the kingdom and in that of the 
enemy. There are large numbers of spies and secret agents, 
disguised as students, monks, nuns, ascetics, householders, 
and traders. The king must be continuously on guard 
against disgruntled princes and queens whose affections 
have strayed elsewhere. The Anha Shastra makes caution¬ 
ary mention of kings killed by a brother, a son, or a queen, 
the latter using such means as a poison-smeared anklet or 
belt-jewel or mirror, or a weapon concealed in a braid of 
hair. Great care is taken to check the king’s food for poi¬ 
son, and birds whose behavior indicates the presence of 
poison should be kept on the palace grounds. The overall 
impression is that the king has a strenuous life, living 
under carefully guarded conditions and relying, therefore, 
very heavily on spies to take the pulse of popular feeling. 
The strength of kinship is its centralization of power in the 
hands of one man, but that makes it vulnerable to being 
overturned by killing that one man, the inverse of the con¬ 
dition of republics, in which power was diffused and shared 
by many; coup d’etat was a common fate of ancient king¬ 
doms. This vulnerability made for an intense concern with 
security arrangements, and the heavy use of spies to over¬ 
come the king’s isolation. 

Book Two 

The most valuable part of the Anha Shastra is Book 2, 
the longest of the fifteen books, which lays out the duties 
of the heads of government departments in great detail. 
There are several overall tendencies of this section. One 
of them is that the king is to be an economic manager, 
not only taxing every kind of produce, but acting to pro¬ 
mote the growth of production. Thus at the outset of 
Book 2 we read about means of settling the countryside 
with taxpaying farmers, by shifting people from the city 
to the country or by attracting peasants from neighbor¬ 
ing kingdoms, providing them with land, seed, and cattle 
for plowing, and a tax holiday for bringing new land 
under cultivation. Agriculture was the largest sector of 
the economy, and the king’s share of the crop made up 
the largest part of his revenue, so that a policy of extend¬ 
ing agriculture was a matter of enlightened self-interest 
for states. In terms of manufacturing, the royal house¬ 
hold was itself a large producer of goods, such as textiles, 
for its own use but with a surplus sold in the market. As 
the protector of widows and orphans in the absence of 
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kin, the king had a body of people that constituted a 
workforce of his own and that produced for the palace, 
making it largely self-sufficient, and for sale. 

Another tendency in Book 2 is to oversee the market and 
regulate it in detail. The overall goal we can infer from the 
passages on the superintendent of the market is not so much 
to maximize the king’s take in taxes—although that is a con¬ 
stant consideration—as to prevent what are seen as “evils” 
of a free, price-making market, namely the evil to con¬ 
sumers of high prices in the case of a shortage of goods and 
the evil to merchants of low prices in the case of a glut. In 
both cases, the superintendent of the market is to sequester 
all supplies of the commodity and establish a single market 
at a fixed price deemed to be fair to buyers and sellers, for 
the general good. When foreign merchants bring goods to 
the city gate, they are to declare them for sale at a certain 
price, three times, and the superintendent of trade is to con¬ 
fiscate the excess if a competition of buyers raises the prices. 
A sense that everything has a fair price, which the king 
should endeavor to enforce, governs the sale of land as well. 
Such attempts to restrain the ability of supply and demand 
to set prices inevitably provoked various kinds of evasion, 
and measures against them are addressed at length. 

A third tendency we can identify in this book is the 
royal oversight of forests, and the care taken to assure the 
supply of forest products of all kinds, especially elephants, 
which were a critical element of military might. A census 
of wild elephants was kept, and mature elephants were 
trapped and trained for labor and for war. The four 
canonical elements of the army (foot, horse, chariot, and 
elephant) plus the logistical section (oxcarts) each had 
their superintendents. The importance of the forest to 
the king was both economic and military, and it was nec¬ 
essary to husband it rationally, taking a long view. 

A final tendency in Book 2 is a frank recognition of 
the problem of misappropriation of funds by government 
officers, who were in charge of large amounts of money. 
Just as it is not possible not to taste a drop of honey or a 
drop of poison placed on the tongue, it is not possible for 
government officials not to taste of the money that passes 
through their hands, if only a little bit, the Artha Shastra 
says; just as one cannot tell when a fish in water is drink¬ 
ing, it is impossible to tell when government officials are 
embezzling. A considerable amount of attention is given 
to the problem of detecting those who are peculating and 
identifying those who are promoting the growth of the 
royal wealth and who deserve, therefore, to be rewarded. 

Books Three and Four 

Books 3 and 4 are devoted to law. The first of these 
gives the eighteen topics of disputes at law that may come 
before the king or his judges for adjudication, which 


consist of what may be thought of as a law of contracts, 
concerning marriage contracts and those between buyers 
and sellers or employers and employees. The second, 
called “Removal of thorns,” is a kind of rudimentary 
criminal law, in which the state acts on its own initiative 
to redress an act deemed to affect the general good. Book 
5 (“Secret conduct”) continues this theme, but in respect 
to the king’s officials and the detection of treason. 

The remainder of the Artha Shastra has to do with 
foreign policy and war. Book 6 is on the circle of states 
doctrine; Book 7 on the six measures of foreign policy, 
namely peace, war, staying quiet, marching, seeking 
refuge, and the dual policy of making peace with one and 
war with another; Book 8 on calamities of state. Books 9 
and 10 concern the preparation and execution of battle, 
with a list of battle arrays for the army with descriptive 
names like “staff,” “snake,” and “circle,” and subtypes 
such as the undulating line called “moving like a serpent” 
or “cow’s urination.” Book II is about republics; Book 12 
on the policies a weaker king should adopt; Book 13 on 
besieging a fort; Book 14 on “secret practices” used in 
warfare, including various potions to increase endurance 
or cause the enemy harm. The final Book 15 is a brief 
analysis of the “method of the science,” that is, the logi¬ 
cal or rhetorical devices of anha shasti'a. 

Thomas R. Trautmann 
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ARUNACFIAL PRADESFI Arunachal Pradesh, 
“Dawn’s Province,” is the most northeasterly and most 
sparsely populated state in India, containing just over 1 
million people. Carved out of Assam, it is nearly 84,000 
square miles (about 217,500 sq. km); it borders Assam 
and has an international border with Bhutan, China, and 
Myanmar. The state is mountainous, with the Himalayas 
along its northern border, and mountain ranges running 
north-south, creating five river valleys: the Kameng, 
Subansiri, Lohit, Tirap, and the Siang, containing the 
mightiest river. With the heaviest rainfall in India, the 
state is hot and humid, with temperatures as high as 107 
degrees Fahrenheit (42°C) in the summer in the valleys 
but considerably cooler in the higher altitudes. 
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Arunachal Pradesh is populated by some twenty main 
tribes, divided into numerous subtribes mainly of Mon¬ 
goloid and Tibeto-Burmese stock. The principal tribes 
are the Adi, Nishi, Apatani, Tagin, Misaim, Monpa, Aka, 
Nocte, Wancho, Singpho, Tangsha, Khampti, Padma, 
Miris, and Sherdukpen, speaking over twenty dialects, 
fourteen of which are used as the medium of instruction 
at the elementary school level. The tribes are patriarchal 
and the inheritance is based on primogeniture. The 
tribes follow endogamy and the clans are exogamous. 
Polygamy is also practiced. Many of the tribes are Bud¬ 
dhist, although animism is widely practiced; some prac¬ 
tice Vaishnavism, and Christianity is spreading. The 
tribes practice shifting slash-and-burn cultivation, known 
as jhuming. Rice is the main crop. With few roads and lit¬ 
tle arable land, about 95 percent of the people live on 
subsistence farming in rural areas, although the state is a 
food deficit area. The literacy rate is just over 50 percent. 

References to the state are found in the Mahabharata 
and Kalika Purana, although little is known of its early 
history. In 1826 the British took control of the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley as a consequence of the Treaty of Yanabo 
with Burma (present-day Myanmar), and in 1838 
absorbed the area, appointing an agent to exercise a sem¬ 
blance of control. Recognizing the special character of 
tribal culture and the backwardness of the area, the 
British in 1874 enacted the Scheduled District Act and in 
1880 the Assam Frontier Tract Regulation. They created 
the North-East Frontier Agency in 1913, but its control 
remained very limited. The following year, the 550-mile 
(885 km) border with Tibet was created as the McMahon 
Line, an international border that was never recognized 
by China. Until the eve of World War II, the area was 
declared off-limits to visitors. 

Under India’s Constitution, adopted 26 January 1950, 
the area remained autonomous under district councils. In 
1954 the area became the North-East Frontier Area under 
the governor of Assam. In 1962 China invaded India 
through the state, and New Delhi realized how vulnerable 
it was to attack from the north. Accordingly, India 
absorbed Arunachal as a union territory on 20 January 
1972, and it was renamed Arunachal Pradesh. An elected 
legislative assembly was constituted, and the first general 
election was held on 3 January 1980. On 20 February 1987 
it became the twenty-fourth state of the Indian union. 
Divided into sixteen districts, the capital is Itanagar. 

Roger D. Long 
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ARYABHATA ( 416-c. 550), the first of the great 
astronomers of the classical age of India. Aryabhata 
was born in a.d. 476 in Ashmaka but later lived in 
Kusumapura, which his commentator Bhaskara I (a.d. 
629) identifies with Pataliputra (modern Patna). It 
appears that he was the kulapati (head) of the University 
at Nalanda in Magadha. 

There is no agreement about the location of Ashmaka, 
but since the Aryabhatian school has remained most 
strong in Kerala in South India, many believe that he 
may have belonged to that region. In addition, Aryabhata 
employed the Kali era (3102 B.C.), which was most pop¬ 
ular in South India. 

He wrote at least two books: the Aryabhatiya and the 
Aryabhata-siddhanta, of which the latter is known only 
through references in other works. Bhaskara I (seventh 
century), who wrote a commentary on Aryabhata’s work, 
tells us that Aryabhata’s disciples included the astronomers 
Panduranga-svami, Latadeva, and Nishanku. 

Aryabhata’s main contributions to mathematics 
included the good approximation of 3.1416 for tt, a table 
of sine-differences, and a method to solve indeterminate 
equations of a certain type that are important in astron¬ 
omy. He used a novel representation of numbers as 
words. His figure for the sidereal rotation of the earth 
was extremely accurate. Aryabhata made important inno¬ 
vations in planetary computations by using simplifying 
hypotheses, and he presented a method of finding the 
celestial latitudes of the planets. "The. Aryabhatiya presented 
Aryabhata’s astronomical and mathematical theories, in 
which the earth was taken to be spinning on its axis and 
the periods of the planets were given with respect to the 
sun. In this book, the day was reckoned from one sunrise 
to the next, whereas in his Aryabhata-siddhanta, he took 
the day from one midnight to another. There was also 
difference in some astronomical parameters. 

It appears that the Aryabhatiya used the earlier 
Paitamaha Siddhanta as a model, whereas the Aiyabhata- 
siddhdnta used the conventions of the Smya-siddhdnta. 
The Aryabhata-siddhanta was incorporated with some 
emendations into the Khanda-khadyaka by the celebrated 
seventh-century astronomer Brahmagupta (born 598). 

The later Kerala school of astronomy and mathe¬ 
matics followed Aryabhata. Nilakantha Somayaji 
(1444-1545) made significant contributions to the 
Aryabhata system of astronomy. 
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The Aryabhatiya was translated into Arabic as Araj- 
babara , and in turn it influenced Western astronomers. 
The Khanda-khadyaka was translated into Arabic under 
the title Zij-al-Arkand and Az-Zij Kandakatik al-Arabi. 
From the Arab world, this book reached Europe. 

Subhash Kak 
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ARYABHATIYA The Aryabhatiya, the astronomical 
text written by Aryabhata (born 476), is one of the land¬ 
marks of the history of astronomy. The Aiyabhatlya is 
divided into four parts. The first part provides basic defini¬ 
tions and important astronomical parameters. It mentions 
the number of rotations of Earth and the revolutions of the 
sun, moon, and the planets in a period of 4,320,000 years. 
This is a partially heliocentric system because it presents 
the rotation information of the planets with respect to the 
sun. The second part deals with mathematics. The third 
part deals with the determination of the true position of 
the sun, the moon, and the planets by means of eccentric 
circles and epicycles. The fourth part deals with planetary 
motions on the celestial sphere and gives rules relating to 
various problems of spherical astronomy. 

The notable features of the Aryabhatiya are 
Aryabhata’s theory of Earth’s rotation and his excellent 
planetary parameters based on his own observations 
made around A.D. 512, which are superior to those of 
others. He made fundamental improvements over the 
prevailing Surya-siddhanta techniques for determining 
the position of planets. Unlike the epicycles of Greek 
astronomers, which remain the same in size at all places, 
Aryabhata’s epicycles vary in size from place to place. 
Aryabhata expressed relativity of motion very effectively 
thus: “Just as a man in a boat moving forward sees the 
stationary objects (on the shore) as moving backward, 
just so are the stationary stars seen by the people on earth 
as moving exactly towards the west.” 

Aryabhata took the sun, the moon, and the planets to 
be in conjunction in zero longitude at sunrise at Lanka 
on Friday, 18 February 3102 B.C. In a period of 4.32 mil¬ 
lion years, the moon’s apogee and ascending node too are 
taken to be in conjunction with the planets. This allowed 
him to solve various problems using whole numbers. 

The theory of planetary motion in the Aiyabhatlya is 
based on the following ideas: the mean planets revolve in 



geocentric orbits; the true planets move in eccentric circles 
or in epicycles; planets have equal linear motion in their 
respective orbits. The epicycle technique of Aryabhata is 
different from that of the Greek astronomer Ptolemy and 
it appears to be derived from an old Indian tradition. 

Aryabhata made important innovations on the tradi¬ 
tional Surya-siddhanta methods for the computation of 
the planetary positions. The earlier methods used four 
corrections for the superior planets and five for the infe¬ 
rior planets; Aryabhata reduced the number of correc¬ 
tions for the inferior planets to three and improved the 
accuracy of the results for the superior planets. 

Aryabhata considers the sky to be 4.32 million times 
the distance to the sun. He and his followers believed that 
beyond the visible universe illuminated by the sun and 
limited by the sky is the infinite invisible universe. Rather 
than taking the universe to be destroyed at the end of the 
“Brahma’s day” of 4.32 billion years, he took Earth to go 
through expansion and contraction equal to one yojana 
(approximately 7.5 miles [12 km] according to Aryabhata; 
9 miles [14.5 km] by the mainstream Indian tradition). 

Aiyabhatlya's mathematics includes the decimal place- 
value system, various problems of arithmetic and geome¬ 
try, sums of arithmetic series, and the solution of the linear 
indeterminate equation using the pulverizer method. 

Many passages in the Brahma-sphuta-siddhanta of 
Brahmagupta (born 5 98) are strikingly similar to that of 
the Aryabhatiya, showing the influence of Aryabhata. His 
commentator Bhaskara I (seventh century) declared that 
Aryabhata’s theories were the best, and they were widely 
thought to be so all over India, especially in Kerala. 

Subhash Kak 
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ARYA SAMAJ The Arya Samaj (literally, “society of 
the nobles”) was perhaps the most influential of the many 
reform movements that sprang up in nineteenth-century 
India in reaction to the double challenge Hinduism had to 
face: Christian missionary zeal and European modernity in 
the shape of British colonialism. The impact of the move¬ 
ment can be measured not only in terms of the number of 
its adherents—by 1947 the Samaj counted almost 2 million 
members—but also by the fact that many of its leaders 
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became prominent in Indian politics, academia, journal¬ 
ism, and other spheres of public life throughout the twen¬ 
tieth century. Clearly, the religious association provided an 
ideology that was attractive to certain strata of (North) 
Indian society in a particular historical situation. 

Origins, Doctrinal Basis, and Early Development 

The first branch of the Arya Samaj was founded in Bom¬ 
bay in 1875 by Swami Dayananda Sarasvatl (1824—1883). 
Dayananda, a Gujarati Brahman with a Shaivaite back¬ 
ground, had grown dissatisfied with the polytheism and 
shallow ritualism that characterized the varieties of Hin¬ 
duism he had experienced in his youth. During his wander¬ 
ing years as a sanydsin (ascetic world renouncer) in the 
1850s and 1860s he built his own vision of a reformed and 
“purified” mya dharrna. In his view, arbitrary and selfish 
Brahmans were the root cause for what he saw as a degen¬ 
erate state of Hinduism: the prevalence of idolatry, “blind 
faith” and “social evils” like child marriage, the abuses of 
the caste system, and the suppression of women in Hindu 
society. The pandits, he maintained, had neglected the 
study of the Veda, which contained the guidelines for a per¬ 
fect society, and had instead imposed morally corrupting 
texts like the Puranas. Only a return to the sober and 
rational monotheism he believed to find in Vedic scripture 
would provide the solution to India’s spiritual, social, and 
political problems, ensuring that the Hindus could carry on 
where their proud Aryan ancestors left off. 

Making use of the new technologies of mass commu¬ 
nication, the swami expounded his textual revisionism in 
various pamphlets and in his book Satydrth Prakdsh (The 
light of truth), published in Hindi in 1875. The book also 
contained a polemical critique of Christianity, Islam, 
Sikhism, and Hindu “orthodoxy,” a fact that made the 
Arya Samaj a rather controversial body from its inception. 
Nonetheless, in a period where many educated Hindus 
found it hard to reconcile their religious tradition with the 
new Western knowledge they had acquired, Dayananda’s 
reformatory message became particularly popular with 
the emerging Anglicized middle class in the urban centers 
of the Hindi-speaking regions, particularly in the Punjab. 

The death of the founder in 1883 did not stop the 
movement from expanding further and becoming con¬ 
spicuous in various fields of public activity. In 1886 the 
Dayananda Anglo-Vedic High School (DAV) was 
founded in Lahore, and it became the nucleus of a 
tremendously successful network of educational institu¬ 
tions, which continues to blossom today. Already at this 
early stage it was obvious that one of the strengths of the 
Aryas was their efficient organization, energetic fund 
raising, and propaganda. Their techniques were partly 
inspired by Christian missionaries and partly by recycled 
elements of Hindu tradition. 





Arya Samaj. Portrait of Dayananda Sarasvatl, founder of the 
Arya Samaj in the nineteenth century, graces a contemporary 
Indian postage stamp. With the teachings of the Vedas as his 
inspiration, he called for Indians to embrace the ideals of 
equality and education, especially for women. Dayananda 
championed these reforms at a time when barely 2 percent of 
women in India could read or write, and most in North India 
still wore the purdah (veil). KAMAT’s POTPOURRI. 

A Religious Movement in the Age of Nationalism 

In 1893 the movement split over the question of doctri¬ 
nal purity. Swami Shraddhananda (1857-1926), the second 
charismatic figure to emerge from the movement, accused 
the faction running the DAV School of being too Western¬ 
ized and thereby betraying the founder’s ideological legacy. 
From 1900 onward, he established his own network of 
schools, the Gurukulas, which were outwardly modeled 
after ancient Hindu seats of learning and which placed more 
emphasis on the study of the Vedas. Yet at the same time, 
they also borrowed heavily both from the curricula and the 
pedagogical practices used in British public schools. 

Both factions became politically active from the 1890s 
onward, albeit in completely different ways. Whereas some 
of the prominent leaders of the DAV wing joined the Indian 
National Congress and became part of the mainstream 
national movement (e.g., Lala Lajpat Rai), Shraddhananda 
and his followers for decades advocated an “evolutionary 
nationalism” based on a Spencerian perception of society as 
a “social organism.” Political self-rule, far from being a 
birthright, had to be earned through an arduous learning 
process. Only the gradual perfection of the individual 
through education, it was believed, could pave the way for 
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independence. It was only after the nationalist agitation had 
reached new heights in the wake of the massacre at Jallian- 
wala Bagh in 1919 that the Gurukul Aryas joined the mass 
campaigns organized by Mahatma M. K. Gandhi. 

Education for both men and, crucially, for women, 
thus certainly was the cornerstone of Arya activity, but 
their reformatory zeal expressed itself also in other fields. 
From the 1880s they undertook various experiments in 
“untouchable uplift” with the final goal of breaking all 
caste barriers. Orthodox distrust of the Aryas and their 
general reluctance to accept “purified” untouchables in 
their midst, however, soon produced a backlash. Shuddhi , 
the purification ritual used to “reclaim” outcastes, was 
also employed to reconvert (neo-)Muslims who had left 
the fold of Hinduism during Islamic rule. Such endeav¬ 
ors soon brought the Samaj into conflict with Islam. 
Communal tensions were further acerbated by the Arya 
fight for the ban of cow slaughter and the propagation of 
Hindi (instead of Urdu, spoken by most Muslims) as the 
administrative language in large parts of North India. In 
the context of steadily worsening relations between Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims during the 1920s, the Aryas seem to 
have deliberately cultivated their image as pugnacious, 
avant-garde defenders of Hinduism in the hope of gain¬ 
ing greater acceptance among their conservative Hindu 
brethren. Some of today’s scholars, therefore, see the 
organization in the first place as a forerunner of contem¬ 
porary Hindu chauvinist parties and organizations. 
However, the picture seems to be more complex, as the 
movement was quite heterogeneous, and militant Hindu 
chauvinism was but one of the many strands accommo¬ 
dated within the regionally diverse Arya movement. 

Reaching its peak from the 1920s to the 1940s, the 
popularity of the organization waned steadily after inde¬ 
pendence. Nowadays, it is no longer the vital movement it 
used to be for almost a century, even in its former strong¬ 
holds in the Hindi belt of North India. However, in some 
of the homelands of the Hindu diaspora (like Guyana, Fiji, 
and Mauritius), where the Samaj had spread with the 
immigration of indentured laborers from India in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century, the Arya Samaj 
brand of “purified” Hinduism is still very much alive. 

Harald Fischer-Tine 

See also Hinduism (Dharma); Hindutva and Politics 
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ASHTADHYA VI Panini’s Ashtddhydyl (The eight 
chapters; fifth century B.C.), provides four thousand rules 
that describe completely the Sanskrit of his day. The 
great variety of linguistic ideas used in the text mirrors 
the complexity of cognitive relationships, and this is the 
secret of its power and success. It is remarkable that 
Panini set out to describe the entire grammar in terms of 
a finite number of rules. Scholars have shown that the 
grammar of Panini represents a universal grammatical 
and computing system. 

The Ashtddhydyi deals ostensibly with the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage. However, it presents the framework for a universal 
grammar that can apply to any language. Two important 
early commentaries on this grammar are by Katyayana 
and Patanjali. Its philosophical basis was examined in an 
important work by Bhartrihari in the fifth century A.D. 

Panini’s grammar begins with “metarules,” or rules 
about rules, using a special technical language, or “meta¬ 
language.” This is followed by several sections on how to 
generate words and sentences starting from roots, as well as 
rules on transformation of structure. The last part of the 
grammar is a one-directional string of rules, where a given 
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rule in the sequence ignores all rules that follow. Panini also 
uses recursion by allowing elements of earlier rules to recur 
in later rules. He thus anticipates by more than 2,500 years 
the idea of a computer program, both in form and spirit. 

In Panini’s system, a finite set of rules is enough to 
generate infinity of sentences. The algebraic structure of 
Panini’s rules was not appreciated in the West until the 
mid-twentieth century, when a similar generative struc¬ 
ture was proposed by Noam Chomsky. Well before this, 
in the nineteenth century, Panini’s analysis of roots and 
suffixes and his recognition of ablaut led to the founding 
of the subjects of comparative and historical linguistics. 

Panini took the idea of action as defined by the verb and 
developed a comprehensive theory by providing a context 
for action in terms of its relations to agents and situations. 
This theory is called the karaka theory and stipulates these 
categories: that which is fixed when departure takes place; 
the recipient of the object; the instrument, or the main 
cause of the effect; the basis, or location; what the agent 
seeks to attain, deed, object; and the agent. 

These definitions do not always correspond to the 
nature of action; therefore, the karaka theory is only a via 
media between grammar and reality. It is general enough 
to subsume a large number of cases; where not directly 
applicable, the essence of the action/transaction can still 
be cast in the karaka mold. To do this, Panini requires 
that the intent of the speaker be considered. Rather than 
being based on conventions concerning ways to string 
words together, Panini’s system is based on meaning. The 
kdrakas do not have a one-to-one correspondence with 
grammatical cases. Grammars based on Panini’s ideas 
also have been devised for languages other than Sanskrit. 

Subhash Kak 

See also Panini 
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ASHVAMEDHA The Ashvamedha, or the “horse sac¬ 
rifice,” is one of the most significant rituals of ancient 
India. The horse in Indian mythology represents the sun, 
and the sea is taken to be its stable and its birthplace, 
since it emerges every day from the primal “waters” sur¬ 
rounding Earth. The Ashvamedha is the sacrifice of the 
annual renewal of the sun at the New Year and that of the 
accompanying renewal of the king’s rule. At the spiritual 
level, the celebration evokes a reconnection to the “inner 
sun.” This rite is a great state function in which ritual 


elements are woven together with secular ceremonies to 
create an assertion of monarchical authority. 

The use of the word “sacrifice,” with its common 
meaning of “killing to offer to God or gods,” is cause of 
much misunderstanding of the Vedic ritual. Vedic y ajjna 
(sacrifice) need not involve any killing of animals. It is a 
highly symbolic performance, and the animals of the sac¬ 
rifice may be clay images or grains, specific utterances, or 
a sacred song. When an animal is sacrificed in the ritual, 
the sacrifice is a mock killing within sacred theater. The 
word “killing” is described in the texts to apply equally to 
the pressing of the soma stalks and the grinding of the 
grain. This is not to say that “animal” sacrifice has never 
been taken literally in India, but that the normative 
meaning of the term is symbolic. 

The Vedic rites were meant to help the participant 
transform himself. This was accomplished through sacri¬ 
fice. The rishis (Hindu sages) saw the universe as going 
through unceasing change in a cycle of birth and death, 
potentially free yet, paradoxically, governed by order. 
This order was reflected in the bandhu (connections) 
between the planets, the elements of the body, and the 
mind. At the deepest level, the whole universe was bound 
to, and reflected in, the individual consciousness. 

The place of sacrifice represents the cosmos, and its 
three fires stand for the three divisions of space. The 
course of the sacrifice represents the year, and all such 
ritual becomes a part of continuing annual performances. 
The rite culminates in the ritual rebirth of the yajamdna 
(sacrificer), signifying the regeneration of his universe. It 
is sacred theater, built upon paradoxes of reality, in which 
the symbolic deaths of animals and humans, including 
the. yajamdna himself, may be enacted. 

The early texts indicate that in sacrifice some people 
substituted a clay or gold image of the victim. The Atharva 
Veda says that the inner yajna is superior to the outer one. 
For some, sacrifice only meant singing a Saman, which is a 
song, with its various movements, from the Samaveda. 
The upward and downward movements of the Saman may 
be interpreted as having five or seven parts. When divided 
into five parts, they are called hinkara , prastdva, udgitha , 
pratihdra , and nidhana. But these five movements are also 
the five animals of sacrifice: the hinkara is a goat, the 
prastdva a sheep, the udgitha a cow, the pratihdra a horse, 
and the nidhana a man. The specific identification may be 
owed to etymological considerations as well as animal 
traits. Aja, goat, means the unborn; sheep climb up the 
mountainside; the cow represents prosperity; the horse, 
speed, appropriate for fast movement; and (the cosmic) 
man is the objective of the song. 

The Ashvamedha is performed by a consecrated king. 
The horse chosen for the sacrifice is worth a thousand 
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cows. It is black in the forepart, white in the rear, with a 
mark on its forehead. It is set free to roam, protected by 
attendants from the four different classes of society. 
Together with these people, it creates a linkage with the 
three kinds of beasts: those who live in the air, in the 
forests, and in villages. The horse has a unique position: 
it is the sky-bird; it lives in the forest and in the village. 

In the beginning, a “four-eyed dog” (a dog with mark¬ 
ings above its eyes) is made to float under the sacrificial 
horse. The “four-eyed dog” is Sirius, the Dog Star, the 
brightest light of Canis Major, whose orbit is below (to 
the south) that of the sun. The ascent of the sun puts an 
end to the light of Sirius, the brightest star in the sky. 
The reference to the thousand cows recalls that the sun’s 
splendor is a thousand times that of Earth, since gauh 
(cow) also means the planet. The first step of the initia¬ 
tion thus mirrors sunrise. 

But how long is the horse supposed to be free? In later 
enactments of the ritual, the horse roamed for one year. 
But the Rigvedic and the Shatapatha accounts suggest 
that the rite took place just over a few days. It appears 
that the original meaning was to consider the day of the 
sun as symbolic of its annual circuit. 

The texts prescribe that the queen must lie down with 
the “dead horse” {ashvaka). This was the time spent with a 
fire called ashvaka, which represented the sun dead in the 
sky during the night, preserved in a small fire in a lamp. 

There is a threefold drama of change and renewal sug¬ 
gested here. First is the cosmic layer, related to the 
preservation of order in spite of precession and the stars 
losing their bearings. Second is the strengthening of the 
sun in the spring after its weakening in the winter. Third 
is the mirroring of these processes in the spirit of the sac- 
rificer. The king, by virtue of his authority and responsi¬ 
bility, sees the dangers to his position magnified many 
times over those faced by the commoner. 

It appears that the prototype of this rite required just 
a few days and was relatively simple. The later pageantry 
of 101 horses, and hundreds of soldiers and attendants, 
arose in an embellished version prescribed for kings. 
Even now, the householder ritual, that consists of a sim¬ 
ple fire sacrifice or breath-control, is declared to be thou¬ 
sands of times superior to the Ashvamedha—a 
comparison that preserves, no doubt, a memory of the 
times when it was performed more widely. 

Subhash Kak 

See also Brahmanas; Vedic Aryan India 
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ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK (ADB), RELA¬ 
TIONS WITH Established in 1966, the Asian Devel¬ 
opment Bank (ADB) was created as a multilateral 
development bank for the Asia-Pacific region, with India 
as one of the thirty-one founding members. However, 
India has sought assistance from ADB since only 1986. 
The bank’s development assistance consists of loans to 
support investment and policy adjustments, technical 
assistance grants, political and credit risk guarantees, and 
a limited volume of investment in the private sector. Loan 
operations in India are funded exclusively from the ADB’s 
Ordinary Capital Resources. These loans are linked to 
LIBOR (London Interbank Offer rate), with a five-year 
grace period and a twenty-year repayment period. In 2004 
the rate of interest amounted to around 2.2 percent. India 
does not have access to ADB’s concessional window, the 
Asian Development Fund. However, India does have 
access to a large volume of bilateral grant assistance as 
well as concessional International Development Agency 
(IDA) financing from the World Bank. The cost of ADB 
funds relative to loans and grants from other multilateral 
and bilateral development agencies active in India impacts 
on the profile of ADB’s operations in India. 

ADB’s Operational Strategy and Quantum 
of Assistance 

ADB’s first “Country Operational Strategy” for India, 
prepared in 1986, and the second strategy, launched in 
1996, both focused on combining infrastructure invest¬ 
ments with assistance for reforms to strengthen growth. 
A major innovation of the 1996 strategy was the intro¬ 
duction of state-level operations in addition to loans and 
technical assistance at the federal level. The current 
operational strategy was introduced in April 2003, the 
first such strategy for India after adoption of ADB’s own 
Poverty Reduction Strategy in 1999. The current India 
strategy recognizes that achievement of the global Mill¬ 
ennium Development Goals by 2015 will depend signifi¬ 
cantly on outcomes in India, given its enormous size. 
Hence, the central organizing theme of the strategy is 
mainstreaming poverty reduction. The three pillars of 
the current strategy are “pro-poor” growth, social devel¬ 
opment, and good governance. 

High growth is the main instrument for reducing 
income poverty. This is being addressed primarily through 
infrastructure-led growth. A large body of evidence in 
India and elsewhere, including studies by the ADB, the 
Department for International Development of the United 
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Kingdom, the International Food Policy Research Insti¬ 
tute, the Overseas Development Institute, and the World 
Bank, shows the strong poverty-reducing impact of 
infrastructure development. Accordingly, infrastructure— 
primarily energy, transport, and urban infrastructure— 
accounts for more than 80 percent of ADB’s assistance 
pipeline. The pro-poor aspect of growth is being strength¬ 
ened by extending assistance, including infrastructure 
investment loans, for agriculture and rural development. 
Since most of the poor depend on this employment¬ 
intensive sector, extending ADB assistance to this sector 
greatly strengthens the poverty-reducing impact of ADB 
operations in India. Support for pro-poor growth is being 
further strengthened by extending ADB’s state-level oper¬ 
ations to some of India’s poorer states. 

Social development is the main instrument for reduc¬ 
ing human poverty. India prefers to use its own resources 
and external grants, or concessional funds such as IDA, 
for social development projects in education and health, 
and for environmental protection. Hence, ADB does not 
directly provide assistance for these sectors. However, 
the ADB program attempts to address these social and 
environmental goals mainly through specific components 
of its infrastructure projects, its projects in the rural sec¬ 
tor, and public resource management projects in selected 
focal states. 

ADB’s financial assistance is quite small compared to 
India’s total investment needs. However, the current 
assistance program of approximately U.S.$2 billion per 
year is being significantly leveraged through strong gov¬ 
ernance components, such as policy reform and capacity 
building, to maximize the development impact of every 
dollar of assistance. The government has often indicated 
that it looks to ADB to play a leading catalytic role in 
introducing international best practices in development 
projects, programs, and policies. 

Programmed annual ADB assistance to India of 
around U.S.$2 billion per annum in loans, plus about $14 
million in technical assistance grants, is the largest 
among all countries borrowing from ADB. As of 31 
December 2003, ADB had cumulatively provided 72 
public sector loans amounting to $12.9 billion. Invest¬ 
ments in the private sector included 13 projects totaling 
$222 million. ADB also provided grants for 192 technical 
assistance projects for a total of $102 million. 

Sectoral Interventions 

Transportation sector. Transportation sector opera¬ 
tions are primarily directed at strengthening rural-urban 
connections, linking poor rural producers to their markets 
in towns, cities, and ports. Accordingly, the ADB program 
includes investment for networks of rural roads, state 


roads, and national highways. ADB also leads the external 
assistance program for reforms being undertaken by the 
Indian railways. Projects are also being prepared to 
improve inland water transport systems as an energy- 
efficient and cost-efficient mode of transportation to link 
producers in poor, remote regions with their markets. 

Energy sector. The main thrust of ADB’s energy sector 
operations is to protect the environment by promoting 
the use of clean fuels across major Indian cities, and by sup¬ 
porting the government’s efforts to increase hydropower 
generation. The program supports only those hydropower 
projects in which the potential for adverse social and 
environmental impacts, such as loss of biodiversity or 
displacement of people, is minimal. Several energy sector 
interventions are designed to help the state governments 
undertake reforms in the power sector, a critical issue in 
most states. 

Urban sector. In its urban sector operations, ADB 
undertakes projects to improve water supply, sanitation, 
and solid waste management. Projects are also under¬ 
taken to build the capacity of municipal bodies for better 
service delivery. Urban projects also include components 
to create livelihood opportunities for the urban poor, for 
example, microcredit projects for women living in slums. 

Agriculture and natural resources development. An 

important challenge in Indian agriculture is the distorted 
structure of incentives, which encourages overproduction 
of food grains. Marketing opportunities for fruits, vegeta¬ 
bles, floriculture, and other agricultural products are very 
underdeveloped. Accordingly, ADB assistance is being 
directed to agribusiness development in several states in 
India. Another major constraint for agriculture, high¬ 
lighted in India’s tenth Five Year Plan, is inadequate 
development of irrigation and continuing dependence on 
rain-fed agriculture. Irrigation development is essential to 
support multiple cropping as the only means of increasing 
cropped acreage, given the virtual exhaustion of available 
cultivable land. It is also essential to protect farmers from 
the production instability associated with rain-fed agricul¬ 
ture. Hence, ADB is also providing assistance for envi¬ 
ronmentally friendly irrigation and water resource 
management projects in the poorer states. 

Financial sector operations. In its financial sector 
operations, ADB is focusing on development and reform 
of the capital market, and improved access to financial 
services for the poor. The latter involves strengthening 
rural finance institutions, reforming cooperatives and 
regional rural banks, and restructuring the credit system 
for small and medium enterprises. 

Fiscal consolidation. A large fiscal deficit, around 10 per¬ 
cent of gross domestic product, is one of the most serious 
risks that need to be addressed in India’s macroeconomic 
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management. About half of this is accounted for by the 
budgets of state governments, many of which are saddled 
with large stocks of debt and contingent liabilities. ADB’s 
public resource management programs help states imple¬ 
ment fiscal reforms by financing a part of the adjustment 
costs, which typically include costs of debt restructuring, 
government voluntary retirement schemes, social safety net 
payments, and initial revenue loss due to tax reforms. Pub¬ 
lic enterprise reforms under ADB’s program loans encom¬ 
pass restructuring, privatization, or closure, with emphasis 
on social safety net mechanisms. These programs also 
include state-level tax reforms and expenditure rationaliza¬ 
tion, such as the reallocation of expenditure toward 
improved delivery of pro-poor social services. 

Strengthening governance. ADB’s efforts to support 
improved governance has four elements: fiscal consolida¬ 
tion at the central government level; sector-level policy 
reforms combined with capacity building for better ser¬ 
vice delivery in the sectors where ADB is active; state-level 
fiscal policy reforms combined with interventions to 
strengthen state and local governments to ensure greater 
accountability, transparency, and efficiency in service 
delivery, especially for pro-poor services; and core 
governance interventions such as support for enhancing 
efficiency in the justice administration system, which will 
play a key role in the next generation of reforms in India. 

Private sector development. ADB’s support for pri¬ 
vate sector development addresses three critical impedi¬ 
ments: poor infrastructure, policy distortions that deter 
entry as well as exit in different sectors, and weaknesses 
of the financial system. The program also includes inter¬ 
ventions to support public-private partnerships and 
direct investment in the private sector by the Private Sec¬ 
tor Operations Department of ADB. 

Social development and environmental protection. 

It was noted above that India does not directly borrow 
for social and environmental projects from ADB. Hence 
these concerns are being addressed through urban social 
infrastructure projects, such as supply of potable water, 
sanitation, sewerage, and solid waste management, which 
will directly improve public health, especially women’s 
health. Similarly, in promoting the use of clean fuels, 
ADB is assisting in reducing pollution and also con¬ 
tributing to health protection. ADB’s assistance for phys¬ 
ical infrastructure projects also includes components that 
address relevant social issues, such as the spread of the 
human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) and acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome (AIDS), transportation 
safety, trafficking of women and children, and livelihood 
programs for poor communities in project areas. The 
objective is to go beyond ADB’s policies on resettlement 
and indigenous peoples to ensure that in addition to pro¬ 
moting growth, all ADB interventions, including growth 
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projects, are socially inclusive and proactively address the 
issue of gender equity and other social obligations of the 
development community. 

Sudipto Mundle 

See also Gender and Human Rights; Industrial 
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ASIATIC SOCIETIES OF BENGAL AND 
BOMBAY Despite frequent disclaimers in their 
archives, the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Asiatic 
Society of Bombay had close and valuable links with the 
government, particularly at their inception and in the 
early decades of their growth. High officials of the East 
India Company (EIC), including successive governors- 
general in Calcutta (Kolkata) and governors of Bombay 
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Town Hall, Bombay. Built by the British in 1804 in the grand neoclassical style, Town Hall, home to the Asiatic Society of Bombay. 
In the twenty-first century, with the wide availability of scholarly information on the Internet, membership in the still prestigious 
society has markedly declined. CHRISTINE PEMBERTON / FOTOMEDIA. 


(Mumbai), were associated with those two societies as 
president or patrons, and the government, directly or 
indirectly, helped them with funds and space to house 
their books and antiquities. 

The question of such association is important to the 
debate over whether the objectives of these societies was to 
understand India with a view to better administer an alien 
people with a rich past or whether the societies were purely 
learned bodies in pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal 

The intellectually oriented among the early elites of 
the EIC in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen¬ 
turies were motivated both by a genuine academic inter¬ 
est in India’s past as well as the practical value of such 
knowledge in their administration. The Asiatic Society of 
Bengal’s famous founder, Sir William Jones (1746-1794), 
who had arrived in India to take over as judge only a few 
months earlier, admitted that he wanted to study ancient 
Hindu law to help him in his work. At the same time, he 
told the gathering of thirty at the society’s inaugural 
event on 15 January 1784 that the society’s object of 


inquiry would be “Man and Nature . . . whatever is per¬ 
formed by one or produced by the other.” The society’s 
focus would be Asia, not Europe. The company’s governor- 
general, Warren Hastings, was elected patron, while 
Jones became its first president, a position he held until 
his death a decade later. 

Among the fine scholars who presented research 
papers at the society’s first meetings were the leading 
lights of Indology: William Jones, Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke, H. H. Wilson, William Carey, and James 
Prinsep. They translated the most important texts from 
Sanskrit and several from Persian, commenting on them 
and devising systems of transliteration, as well as deci¬ 
phering scripts. Their combined labors would not only 
introduce India’s rich heritage to the West but to subse¬ 
quent generations of English-educated Indians who 
lacked proficiency in Sanskrit. Such knowledge of India’s 
past has had an impact on the Indian Renaissance and on 
the growth of a new spirit of nationalism. 

The society’s extensive early research was published 
from 1788 to 1839 in twenty volumes of Asiatick 
Researches. In 1832 the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
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Bengal began publication; it was integrated in 1904 with 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society , begun in 1869. Renamed 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society in 1953, the journal con¬ 
tinues to be published. Additionally, the society pub¬ 
lished between 1905 and 1933 a serial called Memoirs , 
which included archaeological and geological surveys, 
census reports, and treatises on law and revenue systems. 

In 1808 the society moved into its own building, con¬ 
structed on a plot gifted by the government. In the same 
year, the government also gave the society the invaluable 
Tipu Sultan Library collection, seized after the fall of 
Seringapatnam. That famous collection includes an illumi¬ 
nated manuscript of the Qur an and of the Padshanamah, 
bearing the autograph of Shah Jahan. The society also 
received Surveyor-General Colonel Colin Mackenzie’s 
large personal library, a collection principally on South 
India, as well as N. Wallich’s botanical library and the 
entire library of the government’s Fort William College. 
Over the years, gifts to the society from all over the world 
have included about five thousand various journals (only 
about one hundred are subscribed), comprising over 
110,000 volumes. Donations of personal libraries such as 
of Nirmal Chandra Chunder, Prafulla Chandra Sarkar, 
Nirmal Kumar Bose, C. R. Cama, and Jnananjan Niyogi 
form but a part of what is probably the best collection in 
Asia on premodern India as well as India in the British era. 

In 1833, 1843, 1856, 1884, 1910, and 1934, the society 
published catalogs of its collections. Since independence, 
several catalogs have been added: Arabic-Persian materi¬ 
als by Muliar Rahman in 1958; Hindi books by G. N. 
Bhattacharji in 1967; and Bengali books by S. Chaudhuri 
in 1968. Plans have been underway for a comprehensive 
catalog of all books, manuscripts, inscriptions, coins, 
drawings and antique objects in the library and museum. 

The tradition of governmental assistance to the soci¬ 
ety continued after India’s independence. In 1961 the 
governments of India and of West Bengal financed the 
construction of a new building for the society, which, on 
its completion in February 1965, was inaugurated by 
President Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. In 1984, at the time 
of the society’s bicentennial, the Indian Parliament desig¬ 
nated it as an Institution of National Importance, making 
the central government responsible for the full funding 
of its operations. One of the last acts of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi was to participate in the celebration and to 
announce a special grant of fifty million rupees. Both 
central and state governments nominate representatives 
to the society’s executive body. 

The Asiatic Society of Bombay 

The Asiatic Society of Bombay was first established in 
1804 as the Literary Society of Bombay by Sir James 
Mackintosh, the recorder of Bombay, at the official 



residence of Governor Jonathan Duncan. Among those 
present at the event were historian William Erskine, Sir 
Charles Forbes, the much-acclaimed artist Henry Salt, 
and Viscount Valentina, whose journals of travels in the 
East with sixty engravings by Salt, would be published in 
1809. The inspiration for founding the Bombay society 
may have been provided by the older Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, since two attendees at the Bombay conclave, 
Duncan and Erskine, were among the founders and 
active participants of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Mac¬ 
kintosh defined the Bombay society’s objective as “prom¬ 
oting useful knowledge particularly such as is more 
immediately connected with India.” 

In 1829 the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
(established in London in 1823) invited the Asiatic Soci¬ 
ety of Bengal, the Literary Society of Bombay, and the 
Literary Society of Madras (established in 1812) to join 
it, assuring them that their administrative and fiscal inde¬ 
pendence would be respected; the societies in Bombay 
and Madras agreed. Known thereafter as the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, the organization 
moved into the northern wing of the magnificent new 
town hall between 1830 and 1833. 

The first phase of the society’s history ended in 1840, 
when the membership, thus far restricted to Europeans, 
was opened to Indians. In that year, Sir Maneckji Cursetji, 
a Parsi philanthropist from Bombay, joined the Royal Asi¬ 
atic Society during a visit to London, which entitled him 
to use the facilities of its branches anywhere in the world. 
Having admitted Cursetji, the Bombay Branch was 
obliged, reluctantly, to open its doors to other Indians. 
Scores of educated, affluent Indians, fluent in English, 
applied for membership. Several prominent citizens, 
among them Jagannath Shankarshet, Premchand Royc- 
hand, and Sir JamsetjiJeejibhoy, joined the society. Schol¬ 
arly works by Englishmen were complemented by the 
research of brilliant Indian scholars like Pandit Bhagwan- 
lal Indraji and Bhau Daji Lad. The third phase of the soci¬ 
ety’s development, from about 1885 until India’s 
independence in 1947, was dominated by Indian scholars 
like Kashinath Trimbak Telang, the first Indian serve as 
president of the Bombay Branch, a judge of the High 
Court and vice-chancellor of Bombay University. Equally 
important was the research of society members Sir 
Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, Jivanji Mody, and K. R. Cama. 

Although scholarly papers read at the society’s meet¬ 
ings were published periodically as Transactions, the soci¬ 
ety started a journal in 1841, which with changes of name 
continues to be published annually as the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bombay. The society’s valuable collection 
includes a 1350 A.D. manuscript of Dante Alighieri’s 
Divine Comedy (Benito Mussolini offered one million 
pounds sterling for it and was refused), an illustrated 
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Shahnama, Kalpasutra, Aranyaka Parvan and many other 
valuable rare volumes; fifteen thousand coins, including 
gold coins of Samudra Gupta and Akbar; fifteen hundred 
maps and charts; and several thousand manuscripts in 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. 

In 1947, with the advent of independence, the Bom¬ 
bay Branch dropped its royal links, becoming simply the 
Asiatic Society of Bombay. In 1954 the society agreed to 
the government’s proposal to designate it one of the four 
“central” libraries under the Delivery of Books Act with 
responsibility to receive, catalog, and preserve books 
published in all Indian languages anywhere in India. The 
society regained its independence after four decades of 
fiscal dependence on government through a court- 
ordered separation of the Central Library effective 1 July 
1994. Arguably the greatest achievement of the society 
during the fourth phase of its history was the publication 
of Mahamahopadhyaya P. V Kane’s multivolume History 
of Dharmashastra, which brought him the highest honor 
in India, the Bharata Ratna (jewel oflndia). 

In the decade beginning 1989, when the undersigned 
was president of the society, it launched a massive 
fund-raising campaign to implement initiatives to pre¬ 
pare the society for its bicentennial. Nearly 60 million 
rupees were collected, including 20 million from the cen¬ 
tral government—the bulk of the balance coming from 
Bombay’s philanthropists: foundations and trusts, corpo¬ 
rations, and individuals. The reserve fund was reconsti¬ 
tuted and a corpus bind created, enabling the society to 
bind a number of fellowships, endowed lectures, and 
research projects. Among the new facilities created were 
microfilming and conservation laboratories and renovation 
of the society’s famed Durbar Hall, adorning it with oil por¬ 
traits of some of the greatest scholar-members of the soci¬ 
ety. Bharat Ratna Mahamahopadhyaya, in whose name the 
society had already established a center for research in 
1972, was singled out for a bronze bust in the vestibule. 

D. R. SarDesai 
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ASSAM The state of Assam in northeast India had a 
population of nearly 27 million in 2001. An overwhelm¬ 
ingly agricultural state, producing over 50 percent of 
India’s tea, Assam has one of India’s lowest literacy rates 
and highest poverty rates. The capital is Dispur, and the 
state is divided into twenty-three districts. 

Assam was known in ancient times as Pragjyotisha or 
Pragjyotishpura (“the City of Eastern Lights”), and as 
Kamarupa. Asom (Axom), or its Anglicized version, Assam, 
is a modern name. It derives from the Bodo word Ha-Cham 
(low or level country) or Asama (“unequalled” or “peerless”) 
and was used to describe the Ahoms, a Shan tribe of Mon¬ 
goloid abstraction, who ruled the state from 1228 for six 
centuries, recording their activities in the Buranjis (the 
“store-house of unknown things”). Perhaps the first people 
to populate the state were Australoids, none of whom 
remain, followed by Mongoloids and Caucasoids. The peo¬ 
ple of the state are broadly classified as nontribals, or plains 
people, and the tribals, who mostly live in the hills. A vari¬ 
ety of ethnic groups make up the “Assamese” because the 
British brought in people from Orissa, Bihar, Tamil Nadu, 
and Kerala to work on the tea plantations in the nineteenth 
century, as indigenous labor was scarce. About 70 percent 
of the nontribal population, concentrated in the Brahma¬ 
putra and the Barak Valleys, are Hindus who are divided 
into castes and subcastes (though caste barriers are not as 
pronounced as elsewhere in India), and they speak 
Assamese. Renowned Hindu temples are the Kamakhya at 
Guwahati and the Kechaikhati at Sadiya. They are both 
shakti temples in the tantric tradition. Muslims are the 
second-largest group (about 29%), followed by Christians 
(about 3%), Sikhs, Buddhists, and Jains. 

There are twenty-three different tribes, most of whom 
practice animism with elements of Hinduism, although a 
number are Christian and a few Muslim. The Bodo 
Kacharis, Karbis, and Lalungs are patriarchal; 
the Khasis, Jaintias, and Garos are matriarchal, while the 
Dimasas have a patriarchal family structure but also have 
male and female clans who accord exclusive rights to 
women. Like other tribes in northeastern India, the 
Hmars, Rengma Nagas, and Garos have youth dormito¬ 
ries where young males are educated in tribal customs. 
The Zeme Nagas have dormitories for both males and 
females. In the Official Language Act of 1960, English and 
Assamese became official languages in the Brahmaputra 
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River Brahmaputra in Assam. Assam is dominated by the mighty Brahmaputra, river of legend that has its origins in Tibet. 
Commonly referred to as the “sorrow of Amman,” this river has brought raging floods and agricultural devastation to the region in 
recent years. IPSHITA BARUA. 


Valley, while Bengali and English, along with Assamese, 
were official languages in the Barak Valley and the hill dis¬ 
tricts. The tribal people speak Tibeto-Burman, Austro- 
Asiatic, and Tibeto-Chinese languages, while the 
immigrant tea garden laborers speak Oriya, Mundari, San- 
thal, Tamil, and Telegu. 

Some 800,000 looms are at work in Assam, and hand- 
loom weaving is a way of life. Assamese weavers produce 
such textiles as clothing, shawls, and quilts. Over 30,000 
looms produce silk, and they are concentrated in the town¬ 
ship of Sualkuchi, the “Manchester of Assam.” Each eth¬ 
nic group has its own distinctive design, depicting 
everything from animals and human figures to the galaxy. 
Jewelry, especially of gold, has also been a tradition in 
Assam. One tribe, the Sonowal Kacharis, specialize in pan¬ 
ning for gold in the rivers that flow down from the 
Elimalayas. The abundant cane of Assam is made into the 
renowned furniture of the state, and bamboo is used for a 
variety of products, including th ejapi, the colorfully deco¬ 
rated hat worn by Assamese peasants as they toil in the 
fields. Elajo, in Kamrup district, is the center of the impor¬ 
tant cottage brass industry, and nearby Sarhebari produces 

OT /■ 


distinctive bell-metal objects. The Ebra and the Kumar are 
two communities of pottery artisans, and the Khanikar are 
practitioners of the ancient art of woodcarving; the painted 
woodwork of Golaghat is prized by tourists. Fiber weav¬ 
ing, kuhila koth, is a renowned handicraft in Nagaon and 
Dhubri districts, and cork toys of gods, animals, and birds 
have been made for centuries in Goalpara. 

The Varman dynasty ruled Assam from a.d. 400 to 
1228; the Chinese pilgrim Elsieun Tsang visited around 
a.d. 630. The Ahoms ruled after 1228, repelling seven¬ 
teen military expeditions by the Mughals until, in a weak¬ 
ened state at the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Burmese invaded. They were in turn beaten back by the 
British in 1824 who, with the Treaty of Yandibo of 1826, 
absorbed Assam into the Raj. The British passed the 
Assam Clearance Act in 1854, which allowed any European 
planter up to 3,000 acres of prime land to create tea plan¬ 
tations. Within twenty years, there were nearly three 
hundred plantations in India, many of them in Assam. After 
Indian independence, a number of states were carved out of 
Assam. They included Nagaland in 1963, Meghalaya and 
Mizoram in 1971, and Arunachal Pradesh in 1972. 
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In 1979 and 1980 separatism raised its head in Assam 
and the six other neighboring tribal states (Arunachal 
Pradesh, Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, and 
Tripura). In Assam the movement began with sporadic 
nonviolent protests against the influx of some 5 million 
Bengali immigrants, who had been migrating into the 
state in increasing numbers since 1947, especially after 
the creation of Bangladesh in 1971. The Assamese Lib¬ 
eration Army increased the insurgency, and violence 
intensified, adversely affecting the tea and jute industry 
and bringing the Assam oil industry practically to a halt. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi sent troops to the area and 
flew there to try, unsuccessfully, to negotiate a settle¬ 
ment. Unrest increased, and the Seven United Libera¬ 
tion Army, led by Naga, Mizo, and Assamese tribals, 
called for independence from India. Ethnic resentment 
of the Bengalis continued as the Assam Movement 
(1979-1985), led by the All-Assam Student Union and 
the All-Assam Gana Sangram Parishad, a coordinating 
committee representing several political parties and asso¬ 
ciations, attempted to preserve the cultural identity of 
Assam and of the Assamese, represented by the term 
Asamiya. This led to the Assam Accord of 1985 with the 
government and the cessation of violence, though resent¬ 
ment of Bengalis and fear of Bengali domination continues. 

Roger D. Long 

See also Arunachal Pradesh; Ethnic Conflict; Ethnic 
Peace Accords; Meghalaya; Mizoram; Nagas and 
Nagaland; Tripura 
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ASTRONOMY There are astronomical references of 
chronological significance in the Vedas. Due to precession 
of Earth, the seasons shift at a rate of about a month every 


two thousand years. Some Vedic notices mark the begin¬ 
ning of the year and that of the vernal equinox in Orion; 
this was the case around 4500 B.C. There are other astro¬ 
nomical references from the subsequent millennia, which 
indicates the memory of a long period over which 
astronomy developed into a science. Fire altars, with 
astronomical basis, have been found in the third millen¬ 
nium cities of India. The texts that describe their designs 
are conservatively dated to the first millennium B.C., but 
their contents appear to be much older. 

Vedic ritual was based on the times for the full and the 
new moons, the solstices and the equinoxes. There were 
two years: the ritual year started with the winter solstice 
( mahavrata ), and the civil one started with the spring 
equinox ( vishuva ). The passage of the rising of the sun in 
its northward course from the winter solstice to the sum¬ 
mer solstice (vishuvant) was called gavam ayana, or the 
sun’s walk. The solar year was divided into two ayanas : in 
the uttardyana, the sun travels north; in the dakshinayana, 
it travels south. 

The movement of the moon was marked by its nightly 
conjunction with one of the 27 or 28 nakshatras (stars or 
star clusters). The Rig Veda 1.164 also speaks of another 
tradition of dividing the zodiac into twelve equal parts. It 
appears that these divisions were called the A dityas. 

The incommensurability between the lunar and the 
solar reckonings led to the search for ever-increasing 
cycles to synchronize the motions of the sun and the 
moon. This is how the yuga (world cycle) astronomical 
model was born. In the lunar month, there were separate 
traditions of counting the beginning of the month by the 
full-moon day and the new-moon day. 

During the earliest times in India, there existed a cen¬ 
tennial calendar with a cycle of 2,700 years. Called the 
Saptarshi calendar, it is still in use in several parts of India. 
Its current beginning is taken to be 3076 B.C. Notices by 
the Greek historians Pliny and Arrian suggest that, during 
the Mauryan times, the calendar used in India began in 
6676 B.C. It is very likely that this calendar was the Old Sap¬ 
tarshi calendar with a beginning at 6676 B.C. Other major 
Indian eras are that have wide currency are Kaliyuga (3102 
B.C.), Vikrama (58 B.C.), and Shaka (a.d. 78). 

The shifting of seasons through the year and the shift¬ 
ing of the North Pole allow us to date several other state¬ 
ments in the Vedic books. Thus the Shatapatha 
Brahmana statement that the Krittikas never swerve from 
the east corresponds to 2950 B.C. 

The Maitrayaniya Brahmana Upanishad refers to the 
winter solstice being at the midpoint of the Shravishtha 
(Delphini) segment and the summer solstice at the begin¬ 
ning of Magha. This indicates 1660 B.c. The Vedanga 
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Observatory in Jaipur. In Jaipur, one of five Jantar Mantar (literally “instrument for calculation of the heavens”) constructed at the 
behest of Maharajah Sawai Jai Singh II between 1727 and 1734. These national observatories incorporate multiple buildings of 
unique form (each with a specialized function for astronomical measurement), monumental scale, and lavish materials. ADITYA 
PATANKAR / FOTOMEDIA. 


Jyotisha, the text that describes some of the astronomical 
knowledge of the times of altar ritual, has an internal date 
of circa 1350 B.C. 

Astronomical Ritual 

The year was known to be somewhat more than 365 
days and a bit less than 366 days. In one tradition, an extra 
eleven days were added to the lunar year of 354 days. 
According to one text, five more days are required 
over the nominal year of 360 days to complete the seasons. 

The central idea behind the Vedic system is the notion 
of bandhu (connections) between the astronomical, the 
terrestrial, and the physiological. The connections were 
represented in sacred ritual and sacred books. This 
knowledge was also coded in the organization of the Rig 
Veda, which was taken to be a symbolic altar of hymns. 
The examination of the Rig Veda is of unique signifi¬ 
cance since this ancient book has been preserved with 
incredible accuracy. 

Vedic ritual was generally performed at an altar. The 
altar design was based on astronomical numbers related 


to the reconciliation of the lunar and solar years. The fire 
altars symbolized the universe, and there were three 
types of altars representing the earth, the space, and the 
sky. The altar for the earth was drawn as circular, whereas 
the sky (or heaven) altar was drawn as square. The geo¬ 
metric problems of circulature of a square and that of 
squaring a circle are a result of equating the earth and the 
sky altars. These problems are among the earliest consid¬ 
ered in ancient geometry. 

The fire altars were surrounded by 360 enclosing 
stones; of these, 21 were around the earth altar, 78 
around the space altar, and 261 around the sky altar. 
Thus the earth, the space, and the sky are symbolically 
assigned the numbers 21, 78, and 261. 

The main altar was built in five layers. The basic square 
shape was modified to several forms, such as that of a fal¬ 
con and a turtle. These altars were built in five layers, of a 
thousand bricks of specified shapes. The construction of 
these altars required the solution to geometric and alge¬ 
braic problems. The main altar was an area that was taken 
to be equivalent to the nominal year of 360 days. 
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The altar ritual dealt with the difference between the 
two years: lunar, which is a fraction more than 354 days 
(360 tithis); and solar, which is in excess of 365 days 
(between 371 and 372 tithis). A well-known altar ritual 
says that altars should be constructed in a sequence of 95, 
with progressively increasing areas. The residual excess 
in 95 years adds up to 89 tithis-, it appears that this was 
distributed in some manner over the 95-year period. The 
9 5-year cycle corresponds to the tropical year being 
equal to 365.24675 days. 

The Vedic astronomical system as given in the Vedanga 
Jyotisha is a luni-solar system. It considers a five-year yuga, 
employing two intercalary lunar months, with the condi¬ 
tion that at the beginning of each yuga both the sun and 
the moon would be at the Shravishtha nakshatra, and it will 
be the winter solstice. For these conditions to be met, sev¬ 
eral corrections had to be made at the end of the yuga. For 
example, an additional day was needed to make sure that 
the new yuga would start with the new-moon day. 

Nature of the Planetary System 

The Aiyabhatiya of Aryabhata (b. A.D. 476) is a mile¬ 
stone of astronomy for two reasons. In it Earth is taken 
to spin on its axis, and the orbits of the planets are con¬ 
sidered with respect to the sun. This idea of a spinning 
Earth causing night and day was a major advance in 
astronomy. Since the inner planets were already seen 
close to the sun, it made it easy to refer their orbital 
motions with respect to the sun. In contrast to this, in the 
Greek view the planets and stars were on concentric crys¬ 
talline spheres centered on Earth. Each planet, the sun, 
and the moon were on their own sphere; the stars were 
placed on the largest sphere surrounding all of the rest. 

A pure heliocentrism is to be found in the following 
statement in the Vishnu Purana: “The sun is stationed for 
all time, in the middle of the day. The rising and the set¬ 
ting of the sun being perpetually opposite to each other, 
people speak of the rising of the sun where they see it; 
and, where the sun disappears, there, to them, is his set¬ 
ting. Of the sun, which is always in one and the same 
place, there is neither setting nor rising.” 

By examining early Vedic sources, the stages of the 
development of the earliest astronomy become apparent. 
After the Rig Vedic stage comes the period of the 
Brahmanas, in which we place the Vedanga Jyotisha 
astronomy. The third stage is early Siddhantic and early 
Puranic astronomy. 

The concepts of the shighrocca and mandocca cycles are 
peculiar to Indian astronomy. They indicate that the 
motion of the planets was taken to be fundamentally 
around the sun, which, in turn, was taken to go around 
Earth. The mandocca, in the case of the sun and the moon, 


is the apogee where the angular motion is the slowest; in 
the case of the other planets, it is the aphelion point of the 
orbit. For the superior planets, the shighrocca coincides with 
the mean place of the sun, and in the case of an inferior 
planet, it is an imaginary point moving around Earth with 
the same angular velocity as the angular velocity of the 
planet around the sun; its direction from Earth is always 
parallel to the line joining the sun and the inferior planet. 

The mandocca point serves to slow down the motion 
from the apogee to the perigee and speed up the motion 
from the perigee to the apogee. It is a representation of the 
nonuniform motion of the body, and so it can be seen as a 
direct development of the idea of the non-uniform motion 
of the sun and the moon. The shighrocca maps the motion of 
the planet around the sun to the corresponding set of points 
around Earth. The sun, with its winds that hold the solar 
system together, is, in turn, taken to go around Earth. The 
antecedents of this system can be seen in the earlier texts. 

Astronomical Siddhdntas 

In these standard texts of Indian astronomy, which 
became popular about two thousand years ago, the calcu¬ 
lations are not done with respect to the nakshatras but 
rather with respect to the twelve signs of the zodiac. There 
is speculation that this change arose out of the interaction 
with the Greeks, but the twelve-division zodiac was a part 
of the early Indian astronomical tradition. 

The mean longitudes were computed from the num¬ 
ber of days elapsed from the beginning of long periods 
called the kalpa and the yuga, with the current yuga 
(Kaliyuga) having commenced on 17/18 February 3102 
B.C. Planetary motions were computed using epicyclic and 
eccentric circles. Eclipses were computed more accurately 
by applying corrections due to parallax. Computations 
were based on arithmetic, geometric and algebraic tech¬ 
niques; plane and spherical trigonometry was also used. 

The problems dealt with in the siddhdntas include: the 
determination of the longitudes of the planets and also of 
the ascending and descending nodes of the moon; cor¬ 
rections of these computations with the passage of time; 
lunar and solar eclipses; problems relating to the shadow; 
the phases of the moon; helical rising and setting of the 
planets; occultation of stars and planets; and astronomi¬ 
cal instruments. 

The astronomical texts may be divided into three types: 
siddhdntas, karanas, and koshthakas. While the siddhdntas 
are comprehensive and commence the calculations from 
the kalpa or a yuga, the karanas are practical manuals to 
facilitate calculations from a specific epoch with zero cor¬ 
rections at that point. The koshthakas or saranis are astro¬ 
nomical tables for the casting of horoscopes by astrologers. 
There are also texts that focus only on instruments. 
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The prominent astronomers after Aryabhata include 
his later rival Brahmagupta (seventh century), Bhaskara II 
(b. 1114), and the many mathematician-astronomers of 
the Kerala school that flourished during the years of the 
Karnataka (Vijayanagara) empire. The two most promi¬ 
nent names of this school are Madhava (c. 1340-1425) 
and Nrlakantha (c. 1444-1545). Their contributions 
include power series for trigonometric functions, demon¬ 
stration that tt is irrational, and contributions to calculus. 
Nrlakantha presented an improved version of the 
Aryabhata’s scheme in which the five planets orbit the 
sun and in turn they all orbit Earth. 

Size of the Universe 

The Brahmanas consider noncircular motion of the sun 
and, by implication, of the moon, and the sun is taken to be 
about 500 Earth diameters away from Earth. Much later, 
Aryabhata considers the orbit of the sky as 4.32 million 
times greater than the orbit of the sun. Clearly, this was 
inspired by cosmological ideas. The Puranas consider the 
size of the universe to be 500 million yojanas (or over 4.5 
billion miles). They also speak of other universes beyond 
ours. The conception of such a large size, and the noncen¬ 
trality of Earth for the universe sets this tradition apart 
from Western astronomy. 

Subhash Kak 

See also Aryabhata; Aryabhatiya; Brahmanas; 
Upanishadic Philosophy; Vedanga Jyotishta 
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AUCKLAND, LORD (1784-1849), governor- 
general of India (1836-1842). George Eden, second 
baron and first earl of Auckland, arrived in India after 


long, if undistinguished, service to the Whig Party, pre¬ 
viously rewarded by appointment to the Board of Trade 
(1830), and as First Lord of the Admiralty (1834). As 
governor-general, he established the universal applica¬ 
bility of general rules for appointments, pensions, and 
legislation, thus obviating continual recourse for guid¬ 
ance by provincial administrators. He also supported the 
spread of education, particularly Western medical knowl¬ 
edge, if to little effect. Such minor service was, however, 
entirely overshadowed by the First Afghan War of 18 3 8 to 
1842. 

There has been much speculation as to why Auckland 
waged a disastrous war to remove the Afghan amir Dost 
Mohammad Barakzai, against the advice of British envoy 
Alexander Burnes, who had held amicable negotiations 
with the amir in 1837. It has been argued that the easily 
led Auckland was persuaded to override Burnes’s sound 
advice by his political secretary, William Macnaghten, 
who was fatally overconfident in India’s military prowess. 
Auckland had previously acted precipitously in suppress¬ 
ing unrest in Oudh, deposed the rebellious rajas of Satara 
and Karnul, and annexed the lands of the latter. In a pre¬ 
lude to the Afghan war itself, he had forced the amirs of 
Sind to accept violations of their sovereignty precluded 
by previous agreements. He also seized Persian territory 
in the Gulf, insisting that such aggression was justified by 
the need to provide for the “safety and integrity of the 
Anglo-Indian empire.” 

The sources of Auckland’s bellicosity may well have 
been more political than personal, if also more illusory 
than real. These included not only fears of Russian 
intrigues in Herat and Tehran as well as Kabul, but also 
the presence in India of Shah Shuja Sodozai, a weak 
refugee-claimant to the throne of Afghanistan, who was 
expected be more pliant than Dost Mohammad. Auck¬ 
land, like most British officials, also harbored an almost 
pathological fear of a Russian invasion of India. 

In December 1838, Auckland’s “Army of the Indus” 
marched off with much ceremony for Afghanistan. Its 
operations began well enough to earn Auckland an earl¬ 
dom, but by late 1841 Macnaghten, in Kabul, was plead¬ 
ing for reinforcements. Auckland delayed the dispatch of 
a more British forces until Macnaghten had been killed 
and the Army of the Indus, forced to withdraw from the 
country, had been virtually annihilated in the Khurd-Kabul 
Pass. This event is generally considered one of the most 
ignominious defeats of British arms in India and dark¬ 
ened Auckland’s departure for home. Nonetheless, he 
was reappointed in 1846 as First Lord of the Admiralty, a 
post he occupied until his death. 

Marc Jason Gilbert 

See also Anglo-Afghan Wars: War One (1838-1842) 
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AURANGZEB (1618-1707), sixth and last of the Great 
Mughal emperors of India. Bom Muhi-ud-Din Muham¬ 
mad, Aurangzeb was renowned for his long war in the 
south (the Deccan) and for his religious orthodoxy. He 
expanded the Mughal empire to its greatest extent but 
bankrupted the empire, impoverishing the land and most of 
its people, by trying to conquer and control the vast Dec- 
can, which rebelled against his mle. After his father, Shah 
Jahan, fell ill, Aurangzeb captured and imprisoned him in 
Agra Fort in June 1658, securing vast treasures and arma¬ 
ments in the process. He was crowned emperor in Delhi 
the following month, and gave himself the title “Alamgir” 
(World Seizer). He then defeated and killed his three 
brothers in a murderous civil war. His victory was assured 
by his skilled generalship, acquired while serving in his 
father’s army in Gujarat and in the south for over ten years. 

For the first twenty-five years of his rule, Aurangzeb 
maintained his capital at Shahjahanabad (Delhi). Later, 
his encampment became a movable capital as he waged 
war in Rajasthan. In the final years of his life he moved 
with his army across the Deccan. The setbacks in the 
north in the 1660s and 1670s convinced him of the need 
to expand and enrich his empire in the south and to end 
the defiance of southern rulers. 

Aurangzeb’s initial attempts to expand his empire in 
the 1660s and 1670s met with mixed success. In 1660, in 
the northeast, he began to reclaim territory lost in the war 
of succession. The capital of Bengal was moved east from 
Rajmahal to Dacca, and Assam was subdued by 1663. In 
1664 Chatgaon, the fortified pirate and slave-raider port 
on the Bay of Bengal, was captured and renamed Islam¬ 
abad. In south Bihar he defeated the raja of Palamau in 
1661 and annexed his kingdom. He incorporated Chit¬ 
tagong in 1666. In 1679 he went to Ajmer to annex Mar- 
war, a campaign that lasted two and a half years. 

In 1667, in the Swat Valley in the northwest, the 
Yusufzai tribe rose in rebellion, and that revolt was 
harshly put down, but in 1672 an Afridi chief declared 
himself king and closed the Khyber Pass. He then sur¬ 
prised and massacred a Mughal army, and destroyed 
another one the following year. Finally, in 1674, 
Aurangzeb himself led the imperial army north and, 
using both a show of force and numerous bribes, restored 
Mughal authority along the northwest frontier, though at 
a very high cost. Only lavish and frequent subsidies over 
the next twenty years kept the Khyber Pass open. 



Aurangzeb’s Coin. Coin minted during the reign of Aurangzeb 
in the seventh century. A devoutly conservative Muslim, 
Aurangzeb was harshly intolerant of Hinduism (he banned 
many of its religious practices), and this intolerance sparked 
rebellion among Hindus and other similarly oppressed groups, 
soon leading to the dissolution of the Mughal empire. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM / FOTOMEDIA. 

Aurangzeb had a strong sense of duty and he was self- 
restrained, never having more than four wives. He sired ten 
children, five boys and five girls, half of them with his first 
wife. He was filled with puritanical Islam zeal. A follower of 
the Hanafi school of Islamic jurisprudence, he devoted 
seven years while emperor to memorizing the entire 
Qur an. His cold reserve, his simplicity and his cruel and 
suspicious nature made him very unpopular, even hated. 
He ended just over a century of tolerant Mughal policy 
when in 1679 he reestablished the poll tax ( jizya ) on non- 
Muslims, which Akbar had abolished in 1564. He forbade 
the building of Hindu temples, and allowed old ones to be 
destroyed. This exclusionist and hated policy alienated 
Hindus and Sikhs and led directly to rebellion by a number 
of groups. Aurangzeg’s ultra-orthodox policies shattered 
the harmony of bidia’s multicultural polity that had allowed 
non-Muslims to serve the Mughal dynasty faithfully and 
honorably. The ultimate decline of the Mughal empire 
began with Aurangzeb, whose harsh intolerance helped 
create a strong Hindu nationalism and led to revolts by 
Marathas, Rajputs, and Sikhs, as well as others farther 
south. Many conservative Muslims, however, considered 
him the greatest of the Mughal emperors because of his 
extreme piety especially toward the end of his life. 

Aurangzeb’s imperial army was huge and cumber¬ 
some, with thousands of elephants, large numbers of 
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guns and cavalry, and an enormous number of followers, 
and could stretch some thirty miles (48 km) from end to 
end. In order to wage war in the south, Aurangzeb moved 
his capital to Aurangabad in the Deccan in 1682 and for 
the most part remained there for the rest of his life. This 
huge, moving army was highly vulnerable to attack. The 
great Maratha Hindu leader Shivaji Bhonsla (1627-1680) 
developed highly successful guerrilla tactics. Shivaji had 
sacked the Mughal port of Surat in 1664, and it was only 
after his death that Aurangzeb was able to capture 
Bijapur (1686) in the west and Golconda (1687) in the 
east. Yet many of the territories Aurangzeb conquered 
would soon be lost. The longer the Deccan war went on, 
the weaker the Mughals became, as the Marathas got 
stronger. It was said that Aurangzeb “chased his own 
shadow,” and morale in the Mughal army plummeted. 

In the very last phase of his campaign in the south, 
Aurangzeb personally led his army after every rainy sea¬ 
son, and between 1698 and 1707 he captured over a dozen 
strongholds. He also created two highly mobile field 
armies, which actively sought out the enemy. Nonetheless, 
the Marathas continued to attack, capture, and plunder 
Mughal allies, as in Hyderabad in 1702. This war in the 
south devastated the economy, and long-distance trade 
with the north was completely shut down between 1702 
and 1704. Aurangzeb’s obsession with the war and his 
absence from Delhi also enabled the English, Dutch, and 
French to gready strengthen their positions at the expense 
of the Mughals. In many areas of the empire, governors, 
landlords, and peasants successfully defied imperial laws. 
The increasing number of revolts by such groups as the 
Jats around Agra, the Sikhs in the Punjab, and especially 
the Marathas of the Deccan, were made possible, in part, 
by the illegal but widespread production of light firearms. 

Aurangzeb died, nearly ninety years old, in 1707 and 
was buried in a modest tomb by the side of a road in 
Aurangabad. The empire did not long survive his death. 

Roger D. Long 

See also Akbar; Babur; Shah Jahan 
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AUROBINDO, SRI (1812-1950), Indian poet and 
philosopher. Sri Aurobindo was born Aurobindo Ghose. 
The change in name reflected a profound transformation 

/. 



Sri Aurobindo. Sri Aurobindo’s belief in higher consciousness 
as the path to individual perfection, social transformation, and 
human unity continues to hold sway. TIME LIFE PICTURES/GETTY 
IMAGES. 

in the person: from a poet of patriotism, committed to 
India’s freedom, to a philosopher-visionary of the New 
Age, heralding the ultimate stage of human evolution. 

Ghose was born on 15 August 1872 in Kolkata to 
K. D. Ghose, a physician, and Swarnalata Bose, the eldest 
daughter of Rajnaryan Bose, a nationalist pioneer. Dr. 
Ghose was an Anglophile: he loved everything Western. 
When Aurobindo was seven years old, Dr. Ghose took his 
wife and three sons to England. Aurobindo was educated 
at St. Paul’s School in London, and graduated from Cam¬ 
bridge University with a first in Classics Tripos, winning 
all the top prizes the university offered in his field. While 
attending high school, he developed a passionate interest 
in the Classical world and its languages, Greek and Latin. 
Later, he not only mastered these two classical languages, 
but also learned French, German, Italian, and Spanish in 
order to read Johann Goethe, Dante Alighieri, and Pedro 
Calderon in the original texts. 

He sat for and passed the Indian Civil Service exami¬ 
nation. But he decided not to work for the British gov¬ 
ernment in India. Instead, he accepted an appointment in 
the Baroda (a princely state, semiautonomous under the 
Raj) state service in 1893. He spent thirteen years in Bar¬ 
oda and rose to the post of principal of the Baroda State 
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College (later University). These were years of prepara¬ 
tion for the work to be done in the near future. He 
learned Sanskrit and read the Vedas, the Upanishads, and 
the epics; he learned Marathi, Gujarati, and brushed up 
on his native language, Bengali. He married Mrinalini 
Basu in 1901 according to strict Hindu rites. 

The partition of Bengal in 1905 brought Ghose into 
the public limelight. He went to Kolkata and accepted 
the post of principal of the newly established National 
College, later Jadavpur University. He started the Ben¬ 
gali daily Yugantar and joined the English daily Bande 
Mataram , edited by Bipin Chandra Pal. He published in 
the pages of Bande Mataram his doctrine of passive resist¬ 
ance and the methods of swadeshi (the first major phase of 
a militant nationalist movement protesting against the 
British authorities’ decision in 1905 to divide the 
province of Bengal in two parts—one with a Muslim 
majority, the other Hindu) and boycott. In the 1906 
Indian National Congress session held in Kolkata, he 
declared “complete autonomy free from British control” 
to be the nationalist agenda, with Bal Gangadhar Tilak as 
the leader. Ghose was arrested in 1907 for publishing 
inflammatory articles in Bande Matara?n. His bold and 
dignified self-defense prompted Rabindranath Tagore 
to pen one of his most famous congratulatory poems, 
which begins, “Aurobindo! Accept the salutations of 
Rabindra.” 

Ghose was arrested again in 1908 and he spent a year 
as an under-trial prisoner. The experience totally trans¬ 
formed him. Nationalism seemed to acquire a deeper, 
more integral meaning to him. In the English weekly 
Karmayogin and the Bengali weekly Dhanna, he wrote 
articles on the transcendental significance of Indian 
nationalism. In 1910 at the office of the Kartnayogin, he 
received word that he would be arrested for sedition. He 
made a quick decision, took a boat to Chandernagore, a 
French concession outside Kolkata, and from there to 
Pondicherry, the French concession in South India, on a 
French boat under an assumed name. The British 
attempted to get him out of Pondicherry but failed. 

In Pondicherry, Ghose withdrew from political activ¬ 
ity altogether. Instead, he devoted himself to yoga, med¬ 
itation, and intensive study of the sacred texts. His 
patrons were a French couple, Paul Richard and his wife 
Mirra Alfassa Richard (later the Mother of the 
Pondicherry Ashram). With assistance from his French 
friends, Ghose started to publish the monthly journal 
Anya, in which he articulated his basic philosophical posi¬ 
tions: the divine destiny of humankind, unification of the 
human race, and the spirit and significance of Indian civ¬ 
ilization and culture. Later, these articles appeared in 
Ghose’s magnum opus The Life Divine. Soon after, 
Aurobindo wrote his supreme epic poem Savitri in 


23,813 lines of blank verse, the longest poem in the 
English language. It prompted Sir Herbert Read to call 
the epic poem “great by any standard.” 

In 1926 Aurobindo retired to complete seclusion. He 
broke his isolation a few times. In 1928 he met the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, who saw Aurobindo’s face radiant 
with inner light. Many others followed Tagore to seek his 
counsel or urge his intervention in nationalist politics. 
Aurobindo turned down all requests, pleading that few in 
the popular platform would understand his ideals and 
ideas. 

Aurobindo in his complex and extensive body of writ¬ 
ings privileged consciousness from within over material, 
economic, and political spheres. His system of yoga 
empowers the individual to transform life, mind, and 
body. It is a dynamic of integral cultural consciousness 
that helps bring about the transformation, and the only 
power that can transform is the supreme one, above the 
mind, which he calls “supermind.” It will manifest itself 
in a class of “supermen,” the truth-conscious beings. Fol¬ 
lowing Charles Darwin’s trajectory to its deterministic 
future, Aurobindo predicts this to be evolution’s ultimate 
destination for humankind. 

Aurobindo had a five-part vision. He wished to see a 
free and independent India, which he witnessed on his 
birthday on 15 August 1947. His second vision was the 
resurgence of Asia, the third a “world union,” the fourth 
the spiritual gift of India to the world, the fifth “a step in 
evolution which would raise man to a higher and larger 
consciousness.” 

On 5 December 1950, Aurobindo left this world. His 
work was continued by the Mother, and after her death 
by her successors at the Pondicherry Ashram. Auroville, 
an international community established on the outskirts 
of Pondicherry, to this day celebrates Aurobindo’s revo¬ 
lutionary utopian vision. His collected works, written in 
an elegant inimitable prose and verse, have inspired 
authors and scholars to probe their metaphysical and 
philosophical wealth. One such scholar, the late Haridas 
Chaudhuri, founded the Institute of Integral Studies in 
San Francisco in 1971. It is now a full-scale accredited 
graduate school with a curriculum modeled on Sri 
Aurobindo’s cultural and East/West integral philosophy. 

Dilip K. Basu 

See also Tagore, Rabindranath; Tilak, Bal Gangadhar 
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AVATARAS. See Vishnu and Avataras. 


AVATARAS OF VISHNU, IMAGES OF In Hin- 
duism, the trinity of gods—Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva— 
are believed to be responsible for creation, preservation, 
and annihilation of the Universe, respectively. Although 
Vishnu appears second in the triad, he is very popular 
because of his identity as the supreme being. In the Vedic 
period, he was not placed in the foremost rank, but in the 
post-Vedic period, Vishnu was identified as the supreme 
God who from time to time descends from heaven, 
assuming many avataras (incarnations), to put an end to 
evil and to establish Dharma (religious law). 

Incarnations of Vishnu are of three categories: 
avatdra, dve'sa, and amsa. In the avatdra , Vishnu incarnates 
in complete form, whereas in the dve'sa , he incarnates par¬ 
tially; this can be more or less temporary in nature. The 
avataras of Rama and Krishna are “complete,” whereas 
the incarnation of Parashurama is only partial. In Amsa, 
by order of Vishnu, his attributes and aspects are occa¬ 
sionally born on Earth in the form of saintly beings to 
improve the lives of ordinary human beings. 

The Puranas (ancient texts) enumerate ten to twenty 
avataras, of which ten are major: Matsya (fish), Kurma 
(tortoise), Varaha (boar), Narasimha (man-lion), Vamana 
(dwarf), Parashurama, Rama, Balarama, Krishna, and 
Kalla. There are three different versions concerning the 
eighth and ninth incarnations. According to the first tra¬ 
dition (Mahabharata, Santiparvan, and the Bhagavata 
Purana), Balarama and Krishna are accepted as the eighth 
and ninth incarnations. The second tradition (Bhagavata 
Purana and the Matsya Purana) treats the eighth and ninth 
as Krishna and the Buddha. The third tradition (Agni 
Purana) regards Balarama and the Buddha as the eighth 
and ninth incarnations. Chronologically, this belief is of 
later origin. The second tradition, which regards Krishna 
and the Buddha as the eighth and ninth incarnations, 
came into vogue only after the Buddha was adopted as an 
avatdra of Vishnu, dropping Balarama, who then was rec¬ 
ognized as an avatdra of Sesha rather than Vishnu. 

Matsya Avatara 

Matsya, the first of the ten avataras of Vishnu, origi¬ 
nated from the ancient flood legends. The earliest account 
of this myth is found in the Shatapatha Brahmana, which 
does not, however, mention Matsya, the fish, as an 
avatdra of any god. All that the fish did was to save Manu, 

/- 



Narasimha. Massive stone sculpture from Hampi depicting the 
fourth avatar of Vishnu, the all-powerful Narasimha (half-man, 
half-lion) sent to slay the errant ruler Hiranyakashipu. Regardless 
of what form his manifestation takes, Vishnu’s pervasiveness in 
Indian culture is never far from mind. K. L. KAMAT / KAMAT’s 
POTPOURRI. 


the first man of Hindu mythology, from the flood, thereby 
helping him to become the progenitor of the human race. 
The epic Mahabharata notes that Prajapati assumed the 
form of a fish, whereas later Puranas speak of the fish as 
an avatdra of Vishnu, who saved Manu from floods. 

As Manu was performing his rites in the river, a small 
fish fell into his folded hands. Manu first put it into a jar, 
then into a lake, and later into the sea because the fish 
grew so rapidly. Then the fish (Matsya) warned Manu of 
the coming deluge, which was to take place on the sev¬ 
enth day because the demon Hayagrfva had stolen the 
Vedas. Matsya instructed Manu to gather various seeds of 
creation and to enter a boat that would be waiting for 
him on the appointed day, along with the seven Rishis 
(Sages). On that day Manu entered the boat and tied it to 
a large fish that had one stupendous horn. This fish 
revealed himself to Manu as Vishnu, who later killed 
Hayagrfva and recovered the Vedas. 
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Iconography and images. The Matsya Purana and 
Agni Purana, Abhilashitarthachinthamani, Rupamandana, 
Shilparatna and Shilparatnakara prescribe the icono- 
graphic features of Matsya Avatara in natural fish form. 
The Vishnudharmottara is the only text that describes it 
as horned fish. In the Meru Tantra, Sritattvanidhi, and 
Chaturvargachintamani (compendium), the image is 
described as only partly zoomorphic. The upper part of 
the body is represented as that of Vishnu with his usual 
attributes, and the lower part is that of a fish. 

No independent shrine of this avatara has yet been 
found in India. But images of a fish with one or two 
attributes of Vishnu are rarely represented in the Dasa- 
vatara (ten avatars) panels in the temples and in the 
prabhavalis (arches) of sculptural images of Vishnu. The 
zooanthropomorphic images of Matsya Avatara are found 
on the pillars of all Vishnu temples. 

Kurmavatara 

The earliest reference to this avatara is found in the 
Satapatha Brahmana, which indicates that Kurma, the 
tortoise, was an incarnation of Prajapati. But several 
Puranas, including Vishnu, Bhagavata, and Agni, pro¬ 
claim Kurma as an avatara of Vishnu. According to them, 
Vishnu assumed the form of a tortoise to support the 
sinking Mandara Mountain at the time of the churning of 
the milky ocean to obtain ambrosia for the gods, so that 
they could retrieve their glory and power, which had 
been taken away by demons. 

Iconography and images. The Puranas (Matsya, Agni, 
and Vishnudharmottara) and the Shilpa Shastras (Rupaman¬ 
dana Abhilashitarthachinthamani and Shilparatna) describe 
Kurma in zoomorphic form. The Sritattvanidhi describes 
it as half tortoise and half man, with two hands, the right 
hand holding a gada (throne), the left hand with a chakra 
(wheel). 

There are very few shrines for Kurmavatara. However, 
the images of Kurma, in both forms, are found in the 
Dashavatara panels and in the prabhavalis of Vishnu dat¬ 
ing to the medieval period. 

Varaha Avatara 

The Varaha (wild boar) myth, which originated in the 
Vedic period, gradually developed in different phases 
over time and took final shape in the Puranic period. The 
myth of Varaha as the uplifter of the earth developed in 
two stages. The first stage, a long period from the Vedas 
to the Puranas, accepted the boar as the creator of Earth. 
According to Vedic tradition, the creator Prajapati 
assumed the form of a boar to bring the earth from the 
waters; the cosmogonical section of the Puranas states 


that Lord Narayana, in his role of Brahma, assumed the 
form of a boar to raise the earth. 

The earliest reference to the boar called Emusha 
Varaha is found in the Rig Veda. The earliest reference to 
Varaha’s association with goddess Earth is found in 
Bhumi Sukta of the Atharva Veda. The Samhitas and 
Brahmanas identify Emusha Varaha with the creator 
Prajapati, who brought up soil exactly the size of his 
snout. This soil became the earth. 

In the second stage, the myth of Varaha was trans¬ 
formed into the avatara cycle of Vishnu. According to 
Puranic legend, while Brahma was engaged in the process 
of creation, the earth had merged in the Garbhodaka 
Ocean. Brahma wondered how he could lift the earth out 
of the waters. In the meantime, a small boar, no larger 
than the upper portion of a thumb, emerged from his 
nostril. It quickly became gigantic, making a roaring 
sound as it ascended into the sky. The denizens of differ¬ 
ent lokas (the worlds above and below earth), realizing 
that the boar was not only a form of Vishnu but also a 
form of divine speech (Vak), started chanting auspicious 
verses from the Vedas. The boar, smelling the earth, 
which had been hidden by the demon Hiranyaksha, 
entered the ocean, killed Hiranyaksha, then lifted the 
earth on his tusk and brought it to the surface. 

Iconography and images. The Vaikhanasagama pre¬ 
scribes the iconography of Varaha in three forms: Adi- 
varaha, Nrvaraha, or Bhuvaraha; Yajnavaraha; and 
Pralayavaraha. In the forms of Bhuvaraha, Yajnavaraha, 
and Pralayavaraha, the image is depicted with a boar’s 
head and a human body. While the image of Bhuvaraha 
is shown standing in the dlidhdsana pose, resting his right 
leg on the hoods of the cosmic snake Sesha, the other two 
forms of Varaha are shown seated in lalitdsana (sitting 
posture in which one leg is folded and the other is hang¬ 
ing and resting on the ground) on a simhasana (lion 
throne). An Earth Goddess figure is shown in the right 
hand of Bhuvaraha. In the Yajnavaraha form, both Lak- 
shmi (Goddess of Wealth) and Bhudevi (Earth Goddess) 
are represented. In the case of Pralaya Varaha, Bhudevi 
alone is shown. 

The Puranas, Vayu, Matsya, Vishnu, Bhagavata, 
Brahmanda and Brahma compare each and every limb of 
Adivaraha with various components of Yajna in the light 
of Vedic cosmogony. They, therefore, call it Yajnavaraha 
and this is purely in animal form. The Puranas describe the 
images of Nrvaraha and Bhuvaraha. They do not describe 
the iconography of Pralayavaraha and Yajnavaraha men¬ 
tioned in the Vaikhanasagama. 

The images of Bhuvaraha are found in different parts 
of India. The earliest image of a colossal and majestic 
Bhuvaraha, datable to the fifth century A.D., of the Gupta 
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period, can still be seen in cave number five, popularly 
known as the Varaha court, on the hill of Udayagiri, 
nearly 3 miles (5 km) southwest of Besnagar in the dis¬ 
trict of Vidisha in Madhya Pradesh. The whole panel on 
the wall depicts the legend of the Varaha avatara in great 
detail. Depicted with a human body but the head of a 
boar, and standing in alidhasana pose, his left foot rests on 
the thirteen-hooded cosmic serpent, and his right foot is 
on the body of Kurma. His right hand rests on his hip 
and his left hand is on his knee. Bhudevi is shown seated 
on his left shoulder, holding his right tusk with her 
right hand. 

The earliest image of Yajnavaraha in zoomorphic 
form, belonging to the Gupta period, is still standing 
majestically in Eran in the Vidisha district of Madhya 
Pradesh. The colossal image, measuring nearly 14 feet 
(4.2 m) long, 6 feet (1.8 m) wide, and 12 feet (3.6 m) high, 
is depicted with Bhudevi, who is shown hanging from the 
right tusk. The huge body, with a long and wide vertebral 
column, is meticulously carved with 1,185 figures of 
sages in twelve rows. On the snout, a striking figure of 
the two-armed Vak is shown, standing in samabhanga 
position, keeping her hands at her sides. This is the only 
form of Varaha that includes the figure of Vak. In later 
years, when Vak was merged with Sarasvati, she came to 
be depicted in the form of seated Sarasvati, with Vina in 
her hands, on the snout of Varaha. The depiction of Vak 
on the snout of Varaha, which began in the fifth century 
A.D. in the Gupta period, continued into the periods of 
the Pratiharas, Chandellas, and Paramaras, until the 
fourteenth century in Madhya Pradesh. A few images of 
Yajnavaraha have been found in Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
and Rajasthan, but none earlier than the twelfth century. 
A rare depiction of Yajnavaraha, measuring nearly 6 feet 
(1.8 m) long, 2 feet (.6 m) wide, and about 4 feet (1.2 m) 
high, datable to the eighth century and the Pratihara 
dynasty, from Badoh-Pathari in Vidisha, is preserved in 
the Gurjaramahal Museum of Gwalior in Madhya 
Pradesh. Starting from the vertebral column of Varaha, 
the entire body is carved with figures of various creations 
in nine rows, indicating four aspects of the Supreme 
God. A fine Chandella specimen of Yajnavaraha, datable 
to the tenth century, still stands majestically in the Varaha 
shrine at Khajuraho, in Madhya Pradesh. It is nearly 9 
feet (2.8 m) long and 6 feet (1.8 m) high, carved with 689 
figures in eleven rows. In this image the symbolic repre¬ 
sentations of various components of Yajna (sacrifice) in 
the form of gods and goddesses proclaim Yajnavaraha as 
the supreme creator and the depiction on the vertebral 
column reveals three important factors: pure creation; 
emanations of Vyuha (concept of Vaishanavism); and syn¬ 
chronization of the emanations with the trinity of Gods 
of the Puranas. Among the avatar as, Varaha avatara is the 
only one assumed by Vishnu for the purpose of creation. 
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Narasimha Avatara 

The incarnation of Narasimha (lion’s face with human 
body) constitutes the transition from the stage of beast to 
the human form. The earliest reference to this avatara is 
found in the epic Mahabharata, which informs us that in 
order to protect the Devas (gods) and the people, Lord 
Madhusudana took the avatara of Narasimha. The myth 
of this avatara is described in the Harivamsa. The demon 
Hiranyakasipu obtained a boon from Brahma, according 
to which he could be killed by no gods, no Asuras 
(demons), no Rishis (sages), no astras (weapons), no dry 
or wet object. He could be killed neither in heaven nor 
on earth and neither by night nor by day. He could be 
killed with only one stroke of the hand. Once he was 
granted the boon, he became a terror to gods. Hence, 
answering the prayer of Brahma to rescue them, Vishnu 
assumed the form of Narasimha and killed the demon by 
tearing off his chest with his long, sharp nails. However, 
the Puranas, including the Kurma, the Padma, the 
Vishnu, and the Bhagavata, narrate the myth differently. 
The most popular form of the myth relates that, in 
answer to the prayer of Prahlada, son of Hiranyakasipu, 
Vishnu emerged out of a pillar in the form of a man-lion 
(lion’s face with human body) and killed the demon with 
his nails. 

Iconography and images. The image of Narasimha is 
described in two forms: Girija Narasimha, or Kevala 
Narasimha, or Yoga Narasimha; and Sthauna Narasimha. 
In the first form, the deity is shown in the form of a lion 
coming out of a mountain cave. In the second, the deity 
is shown emerging from a pillar. Images of Narasimha 
are found in both standing and seated postures. A sixth- 
century image of Narasimha, with mane hanging to the 
shoulders and a fierce face with a lolling tongue, is found 
in the Varaha temple in Kadvar in Gujarat. He is seated, 
resting his right bent leg on the back of Prahlada, and his 
two human hands are shown tearing off the belly of the 
demon. There are innumerable images of Narasimha 
found throughout India, and several temples are dedi¬ 
cated to him. 

Vamana Avatara 

Vamana-Trivikrama, the fifth incarnation of Vishnu, 
occupies a very significant place in the evolution of 
Vaishnavism. In this avatara, Vishnu reveals himself in 
human form in two sizes, dwarf and gigantic. The 
Vamana myth had its origin in the Rig Veda, which refers 
not only to the three steps of the solar deity Vishnu, but 
also to the two forms, that of a young dwarf and that of a 
giant. The earliest legend of this avatara is found in the 
Shatapatha Brahmana. The Puranas narrate that Bali, the 
grandson of Prahlada, through his penances acquired 
enough strength to vanquish the gods, including Indra. 
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So Vishnu, who was born to Indra’s mother, Aditi, went 
to Bali at the time of sacrifice and asked him to give the 
gift of as much space as could be measured by his three 
footsteps. Bali confirmed it by the ceremonial pouring of 
water, in spite of warnings by his guru, Sukracharya. At 
once Vishnu, as Vamana, assumed a gigantic form and 
encompassed Prithvi (Mother Earth) with one step and 
svarga (heaven) with the second step; he lifted his foot as 
high as Satva loka (upper region), where Brahma wor¬ 
shiped the foot. The third step he kept on the head of 
Bali and sent him to Patala loka (Nether region). 

Iconography and images. The iconography of 
Vamana and Trivikrama is given in the various Shilpa 
Shastras. The Vaikhanasagama classifies the images of 
Trivikrama into three categories, based on the level to 
which the foot is raised. The Naishadhiyacharita, in its 
description of the Trivikrama image, says that the raised 
foot of Trivikrama is shown as touching the image of 
Rahu, who is holding the foot of the deity like a shoe. 
The black Rahu, with a severed head, is compared to the 
shoe. A fine specimen of this description is found in a 
niche in the Surya Kunda, opposite the Sun Temple at 
Modhera, in Mehsana district, Gujarat. A similar repre¬ 
sentation exists in the Ghanadvara Harihara Temple at 
Osia in Rajasthan. There are a few temples dedicated to 
Vamana and Trivikrama. 

Parashurama Avatar a 

In this avatara , Vishnu incarnates as the son of 
Jamadagni and Renuka to suppress the haughtiness of the 
Kshatriyas. Parashurama (Rama with an ax) possessed 
divine power for only a short time. Hence his avatara is 
considered to be avesa. Parashurama is also called Bhar- 
gava and Jamadagneya. The legend of this avatara is 
found in the Mahabharata, Agni Purana, Vishnu Purana 
and Bhagavata Purana. 

Iconography and images. The image of Parashurama 
is described in every Shilpa Shastra as holding a bow, an 
arrow, a sword, and a battle-ax. Kerala is known as 
Parashurama kshetra (country). His images are repre¬ 
sented in the Dasavatara panels. 

Rama Avatara 

Among the avatar as, Rama and Krishna are consid¬ 
ered to be sampoorna (complete). Rama, the son of King 
Dasharatha of Ayodhya, was first regarded as an ideal 
person, a hero. It was only later that he was deified. The 
legend of Rama is given in seven kandas (sections) in the 
epic poem Ramayana, written by Valmiki. The main pur¬ 
pose of this avatara was to establish Dharma in the uni¬ 
verse. Valmiki relates the legend, in which Rama forsakes 
the throne and goes to the forest to fulfill the promise 


given by his father to his stepmother Kaikeyi. His wife 
Sita is abducted by the demon Ravana, and eventually 
Rama battles Ravana, defeating and killing the demon. 
Thus the legend emphasizes the triumph of right over 
wrong, and of virtue over vice. 

Iconography and images. The iconography of Rama 
is given in the various Puranas and Shilpa Shastras. He is 
always represented holding a bow and arrow. The story 
of Rama has universal appeal and has been told in almost 
every language. There are innumerable temples dedi¬ 
cated to Rama. In these temples, the image of the stand¬ 
ing Rama is accompanied by his wife Sita to his left and 
his brother Lakshmana to his right. 

Balarama Avatara 

Balarama is known as Baladeva, Balabhadra, and 
Samkarshana in the Shilpa texts. He is the elder brother 
of Krishna. In the Harivamsha, Balarama is described as 
the manifestation of Ananta, the cosmic Sesha. The 
Bhagavata Purana narrates that in the womb of Devaki a 
part of the luster of Lord Vishnu, known as Ananta, 
entered as the seventh child. Then, under the command 
of Vishnu, Yogamaya transferred Ananta from the womb 
of Devaki to that of Rohini, the second wife of Vasudeva 
at Gokul. Because of such transfer, the child came to be 
known as Samkarshana. He was called Bala as he would 
be the mightiest of men, and Rama as he would give 
delight to the world. In the Mahabharata he is called the 
plowman, Langalin, or Halayudhadeva. 

Iconography and images. The various Puranas and 
Shilpa Shastras describe Balarama as holding a hala 
(plow) and a musala (pestle). The images of Balarama are 
very rare. They are generally shown in the Dasavatara 
panels in the prabhavali of Vishnu. 

Krishna Avatara 

Krishna avatara is also considered to be the sampoorna 
avatara of Vishnu. However, in Gujarat, Krishna is 
regarded as the incarnator, rather than as an incarnation. 
The legend of Krishna is enumerated in the Vishnu 
Purana, the Bhagavata Purana, and the Brahmavaivartha 
Purana. The Vishnu Purana narrates that in order to 
relieve the earth of the burden of demonic asuras, Vishnu 
incarnated himself in the eighth conception of Devaki, and 
at his command Yogamaya was born to Yasoda, the wife of 
Nanda at Gokul. Devaki was the cousin of King Kamsa, 
who had imprisoned her and her husband Vasudeva, fear¬ 
ing the prophecy that he would be killed by their eighth 
child. He killed all six children of Devaki as soon as she 
gave birth to them. The seventh child, however, was 
Balarama, and the eighth was Krishna, who was taken away 
to Gokul, where he was exchanged with the female child of 
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Yasoda, to whom Yogamaya was born as a baby girl, as 
ordained by Vishnu. When the baby girl was thrown upon 
the floor by Kamsa, it sprang up high and, after warning 
Kamsa that his destroyer was already born, disappeared. 
Krishna was so called because of his dark complexion. His 
many childhood pranks are described in the Bhagavata 
Purana. Krishna plays a major role in the Mahabharata 
war, helping the Pandavas to win over their Kaurava 
cousins, who had denied them justice. The Bhagavad Gita, 
which is the dialogue between Arjuna and Krishna at the 
battleground of Kurukshetra, speaks of the relationship 
between Jeevatma (man’s soul) and Paramatma (god). 

Iconography and images. The Vaikhanasagama, Agni 
Purana, Visnudharmottara, and Chaturvargachintamani 
all describe Krishna. The most popular image of Krishna 
is that in which he holds a flute in his two hands. He is 
also depicted in the form of a child. He is then called Bal- 
akrishna. There are innumerable temples dedicated to 
Krishna throughout India. 

Kalki Avatara 

Kalki is treated as the last avatara of Vishnu. He 
is predicted to appear on a white horse toward the end of 
the Kaliyuga (the current “Black Age”). The Puranas (the 
Vishnu, Agni, and Bhagavata) narrate that a portion of 
the divine being will be born as Kalki in the family of one 
Vishnu Yasas, an eminent Brahman of Sambala village, 
and will be endowed with eight superhuman powers. He 
will put an end to wrong and will establish Dharma. 
According to the Vaikhanasagama, Kalki should be 
depicted with the face of a horse and the body of a man, 
with four hands holding shankha (mace), chakra (wheel), 
khadga (sword), and khetaka (shield). 

Images of Vishnu 

In addition to the images of the avatdras of Vishnu, the 
Shilpa Shastras provide detailed descriptions of the image of 
Vishnu himself, shown in standing, sitting, and reclining 
positions. In the first two postures, Vishnu’s images are 
described as having from two to twenty hands, with a single 
face or four faces. The four-armed images of Vishnu with a 
single face are prescribed with twenty-four specific names 
chosen from the Vishnusahasranama. Though the images 
are alike, the order in which the attributes of shankha (mace), 
chakra (wheel), gada (throne), and padma (lotus) are placed 
differs according to the nomenclature. The four-faced 
Vishnu with eight and ten hands is called Vaikuntha Chatur- 
murti (four-faced), twelve- and fourteen-armed is Ananta, 
sixteen-armed is Trailokyamohana, and twenty-armed is 
called Vishvarupa. The Shilpa Shastras do not describe an 
eighteen-armed Vishnu. In the reclining position, Vishnu is 
represented lying on the coil bed of Seshanaga. 
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Avatara (earthly incarnation) is the instrument 
through which Vishnu fulfills his function of protecting 
the universe and Dharma. 

Haripriya Rangarajan 

See also Krishna in Indian Art 
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AYODHYA Called the city of temples, Ayodhya is con¬ 
sidered in Hindu tradition to be one of the seven most 
important cities of Hindu India. In its long and con¬ 
tentious history, however, the city has been home not 
only to Shaivism and Vaishnavism sects of Hinduism but 
also to Buddhism, Jainism, and Islam. Ayodhya covers a 
little over 4 square miles (about 10 sq. km) in area; at the 
1991 census, it had a population of 40,642 (more recent 
population estimates put the number at a little over 
50,000). Ayodhya is well connected by bus and rail, but 
the nearest airports are in Amausi, Bumrauli, and Babat- 
pur, at a distance of about 93 miles (150 km). Situated on 
the banks of the Ghagra or Saryu River in the Faizabad 
district of Uttar Pradesh, the heartland of Hinduism, 
Ayodhya’s importance in Hindu tradition is the belief 
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that the city is the birthplace of Lord Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Lord Vishnu, one of the Hindu trinity. 

According to Hindu legend, the mythic man Manu 
founded Ayodhya, as recorded in the Hindu epic 
Ramayana. Later, it became the capital of the Suryavan- 
shi (Sun) dynasty, of which Lord Rama is the most cele¬ 
brated king. References to Ayodhya are also contained in 
the Atharva Veda. Jain traditions claim that five 
Tirthankaras (Jain equivalents of Hindu gods) were born 
at Ayodhya. The city is also believed to have served as the 
capital of the ancient Kosala kingdom, a sixth-century 
tribal oligarchy and rival to the mighty Magadha kingdom 
based in modern Bihar in the east (mentioned in the Bud¬ 
dhist sources), as well as of medieval Awadh, or Oudh. 

Ramkot, in the western corner of the city, is the most 
sacred site of worship, attracting Hindu pilgrims 
throughout the year, but particularly on Ram Navami, 
the birth anniversary of Lord Rama, which falls in the 
Hindu month of Chaitra (March-April), when as many as 
500,000 pilgrims descend on the city. Other important 
religious sites include Hanuman Garhi in the center of 
the city, Nageswarwarnath Temple, a Shaivite temple, and 
Ram Janmabhumi, the site of Lord Rama’s birth, where a 
small Ram temple stood alongside the now demolished 
Babri Masjid, built in the sixteenth century by Mir Baqi, 
commander of the Mughal emperor Babur. Hindu 
extremists destroyed the mosque in 1992, maintaining 
that it was built on the ruins of an earlier temple of Rama, 
the most revered deity in the Hindu pantheon. After the 
demolition of the temple, which was politically manipu¬ 
lated by the right-wing Bharatiya Janata Party, there 
ensued a series of Hindu-Muslim riots throughout India, 
belying Ayodhya’s very essence as a place of peace. 

In 1993 the Indian History Congress voted overwhelm¬ 
ingly against destruction of monuments on the grounds 
that a religious structure of another community once stood 
in its place. Such postfacto rationalization, the historical 
body concluded, would set a dangerous precedent for reli¬ 
gious structures throughout the subcontinent and would 
fan the fires of communal violence in cities like Mathura, 
the birthplace of Lord Krishna, and Varanasi, where hun¬ 
dreds of temples and mosques stand side by side. 

Ravi Kalia 

See also Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP); Hindutva and 
Politics 
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AYURVEDA Ayurveda, the Vedic system of medicine, 
views health as harmony between body, mind, and spirit. 
Its two most famous texts belong to the schools of 
Charaka and Sushruta. According to Charaka, health and 
disease are not predetermined, and life may be prolonged 
by human effort. Sushruta defines the purpose of medi¬ 
cine as curing the diseases of the sick, protecting the 
healthy, and prolonging life. The beginnings of medicine 
may be traced to the Rig Veda, since it speaks of the 
bhishaj, or physician, in connection with setting a broken 
bone. From other references the bhishaj or vaidya 
emerges as a healer of disease and an expert in herbs. The 
twin gods Ashvins are particularly associated with the 
healing of blindness, lameness, and leprosy. Soma is 
another healing deity. 

According to the Charaka tradition, there existed six 
schools of medicine, founded by the disciples of the sage 
Punarvasu Atreya. Each of these disciples—Agnivesha, 
Bhela, Jatukarna, Parashara, Harita, and Ksharapani— 
composed a Samhitd. Of these, the one composed by 
Agnivesha was supposed to be the best. The Agnivesha 
Samhitd was later revised by Charaka, and it came to be 
known as Charaka Samhitd. Ayurveda is traditionally 
divided into eight branches which, in Charaka’s scheme, 
are: sutra-sthdna , general principles; niddna-sthdna, 
pathology; vimdna-sthdna, diagnostics; sharira-sthdna, 
physiology and anatomy; indriya-sthdna , prognosis; 
chikitsd-sthdna, therapeutics; kalpa-sthdna, pharmaceutics; 
and siddhi-sthana , successful treatment. 

In the Charaka school, the first teacher was 
Bharadvaja. In the Sushruta school, the first person to 
expound Ayurvedic knowledge was Dhanvantari, who 
then taught it to Divodasa. The Charaka and Sushruta 
Samhitds are compendiums of two traditions, rather than 
texts authored by single authors. A third tradition is that 
of the Kashyapas. The beginnings of these traditions must 
go back to the second millennium B.C., if not earlier, 
because of the parallel information obtained in the Vedic 
Samhitds and the description in the Mahabharata. There is 
much that is common in the texts, except that the Sushruta 
Samhitd is richer in the field of surgery. Part of the origi¬ 
nal Charaka Samhitd is lost, and the current version has 
several chapters by the Kashmiri scholar Dridhabala. 

An attempt to reconcile the texts of Charaka and 
Sushruta was made by Vagbhata the Elder in the second 
century B.C. in his Ashtanga Sangi'aha. The works of 
Charaka, Sushruta, and the Elder Vagbhata are consid¬ 
ered canonical and are reverentially called the Vriddha 
Trayi, “the triad of ancients.” Later, Vagbhata the 
Younger wrote the Ashtanga Hridaya Samhitd, which is a 
lucid presentation of the Ayurveda giving due place to 
the surgical techniques of Sushruta. In the eighth cen¬ 
tury, Madhav wrote his Nidbna. 
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The Principal Ideas 

The idea that breath {prana) is central to health occurs 
very early in the Vedic literature. In Ayurveda, which is 
one of the secondary sciences associated with the Atharva 
Veda, health is seen as balance of the three doshas, or pri¬ 
mary forces of prana or vdta (air), agni or pitta (fire), and 
soma or kapha (water). Vdta was taken to represent the 
principle of motion, development in general, and the 
functions of the nervous system in particular. Pitta signi¬ 
fies the function of metabolism, including digestion and 
the formation of blood, and various secretions and excre¬ 
tions that are either the means or the end product of 
body processes. Kapha represents functions of cooling, 
preservation, and heat regulation. The imbalance of 
these elements leads to illness. The predominance of one 
or the other dosha leads not only to different physiologi¬ 
cal but also to different psychological types. Just as the 
body mirrors the entire universe in a recursive fashion, 
the three doshas are defined recursively within the body. 

Each of the doshas is recognized to be of five kinds. 
Vdta appears as prana (governing respiration), uddna (for 
uttering sounds and speaking), samana (for separating the 
digested juice), vydna (carrying fluids including blood to 
all parts of the body), and apdna (expelling waste prod¬ 
ucts). Pitta appears as pdchaka (digest and impart heat), 
ranjaka (impart redness to the chyle and blood), sadhaka 
(increase the power of the brain), dlochaka (strengthen 
vision), and bhrdjaka (improve complexion). Kapha 
appears as kledaka (moisten food), avalambaka (impart 
energy and strength), bodhaka (enable tasting), tarpaka 
(govern the eye and other sensory organs), and shlesh- 
maka (act as lubricant). 

Every substance (animal, vegetable, or mineral) is a 
dravya with the following properties in different propor¬ 
tions: rasa, gun a, virya, vipdka, and prabhdva. The gunas 
are qualities such as heat, cold, heaviness, and lightness, 
in a total of twenty types. Of the twenty gunas, heat ( ushna ) 
and cold {shita) are the most prominent. Vitya is genera¬ 
tive energy that may also be hot or cold. 

Vipdka may be understood as the biochemical trans¬ 
formation of food, whereas prabhdva is the subtle effect of 
the substance on the body. Food is converted into rasa by 
the digestive action of jdthardgni , or the fire in the stom¬ 
ach. Rasas are six in number: madhura , dmla, lavana, tikta, 
katu, and kashdya. Each rasa —which is recognized by 
taste—is a result of the predominance of two elements. 
Knowledge of the rasas is important in therapeutics. 

The five elements in various proportions are said to 
form seven kinds of tissue {dhdtu). These are: rasa 
(plasma), rakta (blood), mdmsa (flesh), medas (fat), asthi 
(bone), majja (marrow), and shukra (semen). The activity 
of the dhdtu is represented by ojas (vitality) or bala 


(strength). Ojas is mediated through an oily, white fluid 
that permeates the whole body. The functions of the vital 
organs like the heart, brain, spleen, and liver are 
explained on the basis of the flow and exchange of tissues. 
The heart is considered the chief receptacle of the three 
chief fluids of the body: rasa, rakta, and ojas. 

The body has 107 vital points or mannas, which are 
points of vulnerability where important vessels, nerves, 
muscles, and organs are situated. 

Physiological References in the Vedic Texts 

The Garbha Upanishad describes the body as consist¬ 
ing of five elements (with further groups of five as in the 
Sdnkhya system of philosophy), supported on six (the 
sweet, sour, salt, bitter, acid, and harsh juices of food), 
endowed with six qualities, made up of seven tissues, 
three doshas, and twice-begotten (through father and 
mother). It further adds that the head has four skull 
bones, with sixteen sockets on each side. It says that the 
body has 107 joints, 180 sutures, 900 sinews, 700 veins, 
500 muscles, 360 bones, and 45 million hairs. 

In Chhandogya Upanishad, organisms are divided 
into three classes based on their origin: born alive (from 
a womb), born from an egg, and born from a germ. 

Training a Vaidya 

The Ayurvedic physician was trained in eight 
branches of medicine: kdydchikitsd (internal medicine), 
shalyachikitsd (surgery, including anatomy), shdldkyachikitsd 
(eye, ear, nose, and throat diseases), kaumdrabhritya 
(pediatrics), bhutavidya (psychiatry, or demonology), 
agada tantra (toxicology), rasdyana (science of rejuvena¬ 
tion), and vdjikarana (the science of fertility). 

Apart from learning these, the student of Ayurveda 
was expected to know ten arts that were indispensable in 
the preparation and application of medicines: distillation, 
operative skills, cooking, horticulture, metallurgy, sugar 
manufacture, pharmacy, analysis and separation of min¬ 
erals, compounding of metals, and preparation of alkalis. 
The teaching of various subjects was done during the 
instruction of relevant clinical subjects. For example, 
teaching of anatomy was a part of the teaching of surgery, 
embryology was a part of training in pediatrics and 
obstetrics, and the knowledge of physiology and pathol¬ 
ogy was interwoven in the teaching of all the clinical 
disciplines. 

The initiation ceremony of the Charaka physician was 
called upanayana, and it involved the teacher leading the 
student three times around the sacred fire. This cere¬ 
mony made the student thrice-born {trijd), distinguished 
from the twice-born {dvija) nonphysicians. 
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Ayurvedic Massage. In the late twentieth century, Ayurvedic practices became increasingly popular in the West. Ayurvedic massage, 
shown here, is believed to enhance circulation and help the body naturally expel toxins. AMIT PASRICHA. 


At the closing of the initiation, the guru gave a solemn 
address to the students in which the guru directed the 
students to a life of chastity, honesty, and vegetarianism. 
The student was to strive with all his being for the health 
of the sick. He was not to betray patients for his own 
advantage. He was to dress modestly and avoid strong 
drink. He was to be collected and self-controlled, meas¬ 
ured in speech at all times. He was to constantly improve 
his knowledge and technical skill. In the home of the 
patient he was to be courteous and modest, directing all 
attention to the patient’s welfare. He was not to divulge 
any knowledge about the patient and his family. If the 
patient was incurable, he was to keep this to himself if it 
was likely to harm the patient or others. 

The normal length of the student’s training appears to 
have been seven years. Before graduation, the student 
was to pass a test. But the physician was to continue to 
learn through texts, direct observation (pratyaksha ), and 
through inference ( anumdna ). In addition, the vaidyas 
attended meetings where knowledge was exchanged. The 
doctors were also enjoined to gain knowledge of unusual 
remedies from herdsmen and forest-dwellers. The vaidya 
was assisted by nurses (parichdraka). Sushruta describes 


the ideal nurse as devoted, friendly, watchful, not inclined 
to disgust, and knowledgeable. 

There is reference to free hospitals in ancient India. 
They were called Bhaishajya Griha, Arogya Shala, or 
Chikitsa Shala. The best account of the workings of such 
a free hospital has come down to us from the Indianized 
Khmer kingdom of Cambodia. 

Dissection and Surgery 

Sushruta laid great emphasis on direct observation and 
learning through dissection ( avagharshana ). Sushruta clas¬ 
sified surgical operations into eight categories: incision 
(i chhedana ), excision ( bhedana ), scarification (lekhana), punc¬ 
turing ipedhand), probing ( eshana ), extraction ( dharana ), 
evacuation and drainage ( vishrdvana ), and suturing 
(slvana ). Sushruta lists 101 blunt and 20 sharp instruments 
that were used in surgery—instructing that these should be 
made of steel and kept in a portable case with a separate 
compartment for each instrument—and describes four¬ 
teen types of bandages. Surgical operations on all parts of 
the body were described, including laparotomy, cra¬ 
niotomy, cesarian section, plastic repair of the torn ear lobe, 
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cheiloplasty, rhinoplasty, excision of cataract, tonsillec¬ 
tomy, excision of laryngeal polyps, excision of anal fistule, 
repair of hernias and prolapse of rectum, lithotomy, ampu¬ 
tation of bones, and many neurosurgical procedures. 

Medications were used for preoperative preparation, 
and medicated oils were used for the dressing of wounds. 
Ice, caustics, and cautery were used for hemostasis. Med¬ 
icated wines were used before and after surgery to assuage 
pain. A drug called sammohini was used to make the 
patient unconscious before a major operation; another 
drug, sanjivani, was employed to resuscitate the patient 
after operation or shock. 

Diagnosis 

It was enjoined that diagnosis be made using all five 
senses together with interrogation. The diagnosis was 
based on: cause ( nidana ); premonitory indications 
( purvarupa ); symptoms ( rupa ); therapeutic tests (: upashaya ); 
and the natural course of development of the disease 
(samprdpti ). Sushruta declares that the physician ( bhishaj ), 
the drug ( dravya ), the nurse (parichdraka ), and the patient 
(: rogi ) are the four pillars on which rest the success of the 
treatment. 

Different methods of treatment, based on the diagno¬ 
sis of the patient, were outlined. The drugs were classi¬ 
fied into 75 types according to their therapeutic effect. 
For successful treatment, the following ten factors were to 
be kept in mind: the organism (. sharira ); its maintenance 
( vritti ); the cause of disease (hern); the nature of disease 
(' vyadhi ); action or treatment ( karma ); effects or results 
(karya); time (kdla)-, the agent or the physician ( kartd ); the 
means and instruments ( karana ); and the decision on the 
line of treatment ( vidhi vinishchaya). 

Sushruta considers the head as the center of the senses 
and describes cranial nerves associated with specific sen¬ 
sory function. Based on the derangement of the doshas, he 
classifies a total of 1,120 diseases. Charaka, on the other 
hand, considers the diseases to be innumerable. The 
dosha-type diseases are called nija, whereas those with an 
external basis are called dgantuka. The microbial origin of 
disease and the infective nature of diseases such as fevers, 
leprosy, and tuberculosis was known. According to 
Sushruta, all forms of leprosy, some other skin condi¬ 
tions, tuberculosis, ophthalmic and epidemic diseases are 
borne by air and water and may be transmitted from one 
person to another. These diseases are not only due to the 
derangement of vdta, pitta, and kapha, but are also of par¬ 
asitic origin. He adds: “There are fine organisms that cir¬ 
culate in the blood and are invisible to the naked eye 
which give rise to many diseases.” 

One of the most impressive innovations arising out of 
later Ayurveda is that of inoculation against smallpox. It 



is believed that this treatment arose before 1000 A.D. 
From there it spread to China, western Asia, and Africa, 
and finally, in the early eighteenth century, to Europe 
and North America. The Indian treatment was described 
by John Z. Holwell in 1767 to the College of Physicians 
in London in a report titled “An account of the manner 
of inoculating for the smallpox in the East Indies.” It not 
only described the system in great detail, it also provided 
the rationale behind it. 

It appears that the idea of inoculation derived from 
agada-tantra, one of the eight branches of traditional 
Ayurveda that deals with poisons and toxins in small 
dosages, and application of specific concoctions to punc¬ 
tures in the skin for treatment of certain skin diseases 
(Sushruta Satnhitd in Chikitsasthdna 9.10). The Charaka 
Samhita speaks of how deadly poisons can be converted 
into excellent medicince and how two toxins can be 
antagonistic to each other. 

An Ayurvedic classification, based on etiological factors, 
divided disease into seven categories: hereditary conditions 
based on the diseased germ cells ( adibala ); congenital dis¬ 
ease (janmabala ); diseases due to the disturbance of the 
humors (i doshabala ); injuries and traumas {sanghdtabala)-, 
seasonal diseases ( kdlabala ); random diseases ( daivabala ); 
and natural conditions such as aging ( svabhdvabala ). 

Menstrual disturbances, diseases of the female genital 
tract, and their treatments were classified. The clinical 
course and the various stages of labor, the management 
of puerperium, miscarriage and abortion, and difficult 
labor were discussed in detail. The different malpositions 
of the fetus were well understood. Many diseases of chil¬ 
dren were described. 

The diseases of the head and the nervous system were 
given in detail. Among the nervous disorders described 
are convulsions, apoplectic fits, hysteric fits, tetanus, dor¬ 
sal bending, hemiplegia, total paralysis, facial paralysis, 
lockjaw, stiff neck, paralysis of the tongue, sciatica, St. 
Vitus’s dance, paralysis agitans, and fainting. Four kinds 
of epilepsy were described; it included an instruction 
that, once the attack was over, the patient should not be 
rebuked but should be cheered with friendly talk. 
Sushruta devoted one complete chapter to interpretation 
of dreams, believing that the dreams of the patient, 
together with other omens, can be an indication to the 
outcome of the treatment. 

Ayurveda was also applied to animal welfare. Texts on 
veterinary science describe the application of the science 
to different animals. Refuges and homes for sick and aged 
animals and birds were endowed. 

Indian medical texts had currency in lands far beyond 
India. A fourth-century medical manuscript from 
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Chinese Turkistan, known as the Bower Manuscript, is 
based on Indian texts. Burzuya, the court physician to the 
Persian emperor Khusrau Anushirvan (sixth century), 
visited India, bringing back Indian texts and physicians. 
The Weber Manuscript is a translation into Kuchean of 
a collection of Sanskrit medical recipes. The ninth- 
century Arabic medical compendium by Tabari mentions 
the texts of Charaka, Sushruta, Vagbhata, and Madhava. 
In the eighth century, Amritahridaya, a large text in four 
parts, was translated into Tibetan. It embodies the teach¬ 
ings of Buddha Bhaishajyaguru. From Tibetan this text 
was translated into Mongolian and later into Russian, 
achieving great popularity. Other Ayurvedic texts were 
also translated into Tibetan; these included the Ashva- 
ayurveda (the horse ayurveda) of Shalihotra. In the late 
twentieth century, Ayurveda became increasingly popular 
in India and the West. 

Subhash Kak 

See also Ashvamedha; Upanishadic Philosophy; Yoga 
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AZAD, MAULANA ABUL KALAM (1888-1958), 
president of Indian National Congress (1923, 
1940-1946), India’s first minister of education 
(1941-1958). Mohiuddin Ahmad, known as Abul 
Kalam “Azad” (the free) was born in Makkah in 1888. 
His mother was an Arab who died in Calcutta (Kolkata) 
when his father, Khairuddin Dehlavi, returned to India 
after several years in Makkah. Azad was educated by his 
father, a Sufi, learning religious sciences as well as classi¬ 
cal Arabic, Persian, and Urdu at home. Azad wrote 
mostly in Urdu, the language of his passion and to which 
he made a lasting contribution through his commentary 
of the Qur’an. Azad was also interested in learning other 
systems of knowledge beyond his training in the tradi¬ 
tional Islamic learning. He was open to Western knowl¬ 
edge and values that seemed to be in accord with Islamic 
ethical teachings. Intellectually, Azad saw himself follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of such Indian scholars as Shaykh 



Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. The scholarly Azad was a key link 
between Mahatma Gandhi and the Muslim community, as both 
men sought greater support for sarvodaya (“the uplift of all”) 
among India’s Muslims. BETTMANN/CORBIS. 

Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624), a reformer of Indian Islam 
who is mostly remembered for his opposition to a kind of 
Sufism that appeared to be closer to Hindu monistic phi¬ 
losophy than to Islamic orthodoxy. Another intellectual 
and reformer whom Azad lauds in his writings is Sayyid 
Ahmed Khan (d. 1898). 

In 1912 Azad started his weekly journal, al-Hilal, and 
in 1915 he began publishing al-Balagh. The purpose of 
these journals, as well as his other activities, was to incul¬ 
cate among Muslims a sense of religious calling that 
could be placed in the service of nationalism and to draw 
them to the political movement for independence from 
the British. In 1916 his presses were shut down by British 
authorities. Azad was imprisoned for his activities, and 
during this period he produced an autobiographical 
work, Tazkira. 

Azad’s political activism and his membership in the 
Indian National Congress brought him in contact with 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. Azad first 
worked with Gandhi during the noncooperation and the 
Khilafat movements, which began after Gandhi’s return 
from South Africa in 1919. Azad became a key link 
between Gandhi and the Muslim community, as they 
both sought greater support among Muslims for 
Gandhi’s brand of nonviolent activism. Azad was the 
youngest person to be elected president of the Indian 
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National Congress in 1923. He was later reelected and 
served from 1940 to 1946. 

Azad is most remembered for his scholarship, his 
intellectual ingenuity, and his originality. During his sec¬ 
ond imprisonment, between 1921 and 1923, he wrote a 
commentary on the Qur’an, which was later published as 
Tarjuman al-Qur’an (Lahore, 1931). The commentary is 
incomplete but is best known for its first volume, which 
is entirely devoted to the first chapter of the Qur’an, “al- 
Fatiha.” He also wrote several other works, including a 
longer autobiographical work, India Wins Freedom, the 
full manuscript of which was deposited in the National 
Archives, to be revealed thirty years after his death. Thus 
a much anticipated revised edition of India Wins Freedom: 
The Complete Version was published in 1988. 

Azad died in New Delhi in 1958, while he was still in 
office as India’s first minister of education. His tomb lies 
within the confines of the Jama Masjid, facing the Red 
Fort, in the old city of Delhi. 

Irfan A. Omar 
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AZARIAH, VEDANAYAKAM SAMUEL (1874- 
1945), Indian prelate, first Indian bishop of the Angli¬ 
can Church. V. S. Azariah was born in Tinnevelly, 17 
August 1874, the son of an Anglican pastor. He studied in 
the local Church Missionary Society College and at 
Madras Christian College. In 1902, he visited Jaffna 
(Ceylon) and was so impressed with the vigor of the 
Christian community there that on his return he organ¬ 
ized, with K. T. Paul, the Indian Missionary Society 
(IMS), convinced that an indigenous mission would revi¬ 
talize the local church. They met in Calcutta, 25 Decem¬ 
ber 1905, and founded the National Missionary Society 


(NMS)—their objectives to unite all Protestant Chris¬ 
tians and to evangelize all of India. Azariah was the first 
general secretary. 

In 1904 the IMS had sent missionaries to work in 
Dornakal, a very impoverished location, east of Hyder¬ 
abad. Azariah himself became so concerned with this 
work that in 1909 he resigned his post as general secre¬ 
tary of the NMS and took charge. 

In 1910 Azariah was invited to the Edinburgh Mis¬ 
sionary Conference. He addressed the gathering, appeal¬ 
ing for a much deeper level of cooperation between 
foreign missionaries and Indian Christians. Azariah 
reminded the audience that the Indian church would 
always be grateful for the heroism and self-denying labor 
of the missionaries. “You have given us your goods to 
feed the poor. . . . We also ask for your love. Give us 
friends!” Azariah believed that to make a significant 
impact, a genuinely Indian church must emerge and the 
role of foreign missionaries must diminish. 

On 29 December 1912, Vedanayakam Samuel Azariah 
was consecrated the first Indian bishop of the Anglican 
Church. Over the next thirty years, he was instrumental in 
what came to be known as a mass movement to Christian¬ 
ity among the poor and the exploited in the districts around 
Dornakal. In 1904 there were almost no Christians. By the 
time Azariah died, their number exceeded 250,000. 

Azariah was not active in the nationalist freedom 
struggle. Rather than political independence, he was 
most concerned with the self-determination and self- 
expression of the Indian church. Azariah did take a stand 
against communal based electoral reforms; in this he 
agreed with Mahatma M. K. Gandhi. 

Bishop Azariah of Dornakal died after a brief illness 
on 1 January 1945. 

Graham Houghton 

See also Christian Impact on India, History of 
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BABRI MASJID. See Ayodhya. 

BABUR (1483-1530), founding emperor of the 
Mughal dynasty in India. A Chaghtai Turk, Zahir-ud- 
Din Muhammad, known as Babur (“the Tiger”), was a 
fearless soldier, adventurer, poet, and diarist. His Tuzu-i- 
Babri (Memoirs of Babur), written in Turki, the diary he 
kept throughout his life, is one of the great works of his¬ 
torical literature. Babur’s father was a petty chief of 
Farghana, one of five principalities of Central Asia; he 
was descended from Genghis Khan and Timur. In 1494, 
when his father died, Babur, aged eleven, became king of 
Farghana. He immediately came under attack, but sur¬ 
vived the assault, and in November 1487 captured 
Samarkand, the heart of Central Asia. Driven out of 
Samarkand the next year, Babur recaptured it in 1499, 
lost it again in 1501, held it briefly in 1511, and for the 
rest of his life dreamed of reconquering it and ruling 
Central Asia. 

After losing Samarkand in 1501, he found refuge with 
his uncle and wandered around Central Asia seeking his 
fortune before capturing Kabul in 1504. He held Kanda¬ 
har briefly in 1507. In Kabul, Babur adopted Ottoman 
firearms and became a powerful ruler, although the 
struggle for power in the region between the Ottomans, 
the Persians, and the Uzbeks prevented his recapture of 
Samarkand. Thus, he turned to India. In 1519 he 
marched over the Khyber Pass, down across the Indus to 
the Punjab, as far as the River Chenab, before returning, 
richly laden, to Kabul a few months later. 

In 1520 he captured Badakhshan and in 1522, Kanda¬ 
har. In 1524 he briefly controlled Lahore. Then, on 20 
April 1526, Babur won his first great battle of Panipat 
against the mighty army of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
achieved through superior cavalry tactics and Central 



Asian artillery, establishing Mughal rule over North 
India. Delhi and Agra were captured, and on 27 April, in 
Delhi, the Khutba prayer was read in Babur’s name as 
ruler. He crippled the Hindu Rajput confederacy after 
breaking his wine cups and vowing that he would never 
drink again, rallying his outnumbered troops. His days of 
wandering were over; he was now the dominant power in 
northern India. In January 1528 he finally crushed the 
Rajputs. His last great battle was on 6 May 1529, when 
he won the Battle of Ghagra. 

As the first Mughal ruler, Babur substituted the 
Afghan confederacy with divine right absolutism, acting 
through a prime minister and introducing Persian lan¬ 
guage and manners into his court. He was renowned for 
his alcohol- and opium-laced parties and for his cruelty 
to his victims. Though not a good administrator or 
organizer, Babur built a large number of palaces, baths, 
gardens, and daks (postal stations), through which he 
maintained contact with distant regions, and he was reck¬ 
lessly generous to his soldiers and officers, bankrupting 
the state. He practiced religious tolerance, marrying his 
sons to Hindu Rajput princesses, and brought the 
Rajputs into his government. 

In 1530 Babur died, after walking around his sick 
son Humayun’s bed praying that the seemingly fatal 
illness would be transferred to him. Humayan recovered, 
and Babur fell ill and died. A king for thirty-six years, 
he was just forty-eight years old. At Ayodha, the 
Babri Masjid (Babur Mosque) was erected to comm¬ 
emorate the founder of India’s mightiest pre-British 
empire. 

Roger D. Long 

See also Akbar; Aurangzeb; Jahangir; Shah Jahan 
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BACTRIA The region between the Hindu Kush Moun¬ 
tains and the river Amu Darya (Oxus) is called Bactria. 
Its old capital, Bactra, was located near the present city 
of Mazar-e-Sharif in northern Afghanistan. Another 
important center of this area is Balkh, a town 15.5 miles 
(25 km) to the west of Mazar-e-Sharif. The Mughal prince 
Aurangzeb ended his attempt to reconquer the homelands 
of his dynasty in Fergana and Samarkand at Balkh. 

Bactria had been coveted by conquerors throughout 
history, since it served as an important link between East 
and West. The Persian kings had tried to control this 
region, and Alexander the Great captured it on his march 
toward India. In subsequent years it was ruled by the 
Greeks, and later by the Scythians. The Silk Road passed 
through this area, connecting China with Europe. Trav¬ 
eling traders needed transport animals, the sturdy two¬ 
humped camels ( Camelus bactrianus) of the region that 
were so well suited for this purpose. 

While the area around the ancient town of Bactra was 
the heart of Bactria, its territorial dimensions varied a 
great deal over the course of time. In the best of times it 
would include the northern part of Afghanistan and all of 
present Tajikistan. Under Darius it was the eastern bul¬ 
wark of the Achaemenid empire. For some time it was the 
heartland of the Kushan empire, which then expanded so 
as to include a large part of northern India. It remained of 
strategic importance for many centuries, until the Mon¬ 
gols swept through it in the early thirteenth century. It 
then lost much of its pivotal position. In modern times it 
became once more of importance in the “Great Game” 
when Tsarist Russia penetrated Central Asia. With the 
capture of Merv in 1884, the Russians came very close to 
the region of Bactria, and the British tried their best to 
keep Afghanistan firmly under their control. Being far 
from Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan, this region has in 
recent times emerged as the stronghold of warlords who 
cannot be easily controlled by Afghanistan’s government. 

Dietf/tar Rothermund 

See also Afghanistan; Alexander the Great; 
Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier 
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BAHADUR SHAH I (1643-1712), Mughal emperor 
(1707-1712). The eldest son of the Great Mughal 
emperor Aurangzeb, Bahadur Shah’s original name was 
Mu'azzam. He was sixty-three years old when he succeeded 
his father in 1707, ruling for less than five years. Since there 
was no designated crown prince according to Mughal tra¬ 
dition, most successions had led to bloody struggles for 
power. This kind of dynastic Darwinism had guaranteed 
that only strong contenders could prevail. Aurangzeb’s 
most ambitious son, Akbar, had rebelled against his father 
and had died in exile long before Aurangzeb’s death. 
Mu'azzam, who was governor of Kabul when Aurangzeb 
died, had to fight and kill his brother, Azam Shah, before he 
could ascend the throne as Bahadur Shah I. He was a mild 
ruler confronted by determined enemies, among them the 
Rajput rulers of Jaipur and Udaipur. The Sikhs of the Pun¬ 
jab had also long resisted Mughal rale. Their tenth and last 
gum, Gobind Singh, had established the Khalsa in 1699 as 
a kind of martial order, with rites of initiation and visible 
marks of distinction. Bahadur Shah I had to fight against 
these indomitable warriors. Gobind Singh was killed in 
1708, and there was no further gum, but Banda Bahadur 
emerged as a powerful Sikh military leader, whom the 
Great Mughal could not subdue. 

Bahadur Shah I tried to make peace with the 
Marathas, the greatest threat to Mughal rule under 
Aurangzeb, who had kept Shahu, the grandson of Shivaji, 
as a hostage at his court. By installing Shahu as raja of 
Satara in the heart of Maratha country, Bahadur Shah I 
hoped to pacify the Marathas. Shahu was a mild courtier 
and seemed to serve the Great Mughal well, but he 
appointed aspeshwa of Pune the wily Chitpavan Brahman 
Balaji Vishvanath, whose son Baji Rao then emerged as 
the greatest challenger to Mughal rule. Thus Bahadur 
Shah’s policy ended in failure, and he precipitated the 
decline of the Mughal empire. He was succeeded by his 
son Jahandar Shah, whose reign was even less fortunate 
than his father’s. Nevertheless, Mughal rule lingered on. 
Baji Rao commented, regarding Mughal rule, that once 
the trank was cut, the branches would also fall. Rather, 
the Mughal empire simply became hollow, with many 
parties using it for their own purposes, and the successors 
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of Bahadur Shah I became mere pawns in the power 
game of eighteenth-century India. 

Dietmar Rothermund 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

This entry consists of the following articles: 

Exchange Rate Policy 

Foreign Investment and the Exchange Rate 

Exchange Rate Policy 

Foreign exchange scarcity was a chronic feature of most 
of India’s post-independence history. This was both cause 
and consequence of India’s inward looking (and quasi- 
socialistic) choice of development model, with concomi¬ 
tant negative implications for its economic performance, 
especially in comparison to emerging economies in East 
and Southeast Asia. 

At independence in 1947, India was left with strong 
sterling balances arising from its wartime contributions. 
The prewar exchange rate arrangements continued, with 
the rupee being pegged (or fixed) to the British pound 
sterling at the prewar parity. In 1949, when the pound 
was devalued, the rupee-sterling parity was left 
unchanged, creating an effective devaluation. During the 
1950s low inflation kept the exchange rate competitive. 
The first major foreign exchange crisis in India came as a 
consequence of the second Five Year Plan in 1957, which, 
with its ambitious heavy industry import substitution 
industrialization strategy, led to a sharp increase in 
imports. Growing external imbalances resulted in the 
imposition of severe foreign exchange and import con¬ 
trols, which would persist over the next three and a half 
decades. A deep distrust of the price mechanism extended 
to the principal levers of macroeconomic policy, 
exchange rates and interest rates. 

India’s Five Year Plans were based on the premise that 
prices would be constant and that the exchange rate, as 
one of myriad prices, must remain fixed. Adherence to a 
fixed exchange rate was necessary (from the narrow per¬ 
spective of the plan’s model) because any change in its 
level would have upset the careful balance that was part 
of the plan’s design. Indeed, when it did just that (in 
1966), the Five Year Plans had to be temporarily 
suspended. This was the rationale behind the government’s 
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aversion to changing the fixed exchange rate, even 
though conditions had vastly changed. Throughout its 
history there has been a close link between the health of 
India’s foreign exchange reserves and the stringency of 
foreign trade and payments controls. The periods of 
severe tightening (1957-1962, 1968-1974) and moderate 
relaxation (1966-1968, 1975-1979, 1982-1989) followed 
this pattern. 

Exchange Rate Regime 

Table 1 gives the currency regimes prevailing in India 
during the twentieth century. From being pegged to the 
pound sterling, the rupee moved to a peg to a basket of 
currencies in the mid-1970s and a de facto crawling band 
around the U.S. dollar by the end of the decade. It 
switched to a floating exchange rate regime in 1993 after 
a transitional phase of dual exchange rates for two years. 
The postfloat period is distinguished by remarkable 
exchange rate stability, which is contrary to commonly 
observed experience, as countries that switch from fixed 
to floating exchange rate regimes typically experience a 
rise in exchange rate volatility. The floating of the rupee 
has also been accompanied by a rise in the frequency and 
scale of intervention by the central bank in the foreign 
exchange market. 

The post-independence exchange rate regime, while 
formally an adjustable peg Bretton Woods-style regime, 
operated in practice as a fixed nominal exchange rate. 
(Between 1946 and 1971, under the Bretton Woods sys¬ 
tem, each country’s exchange rates were fixed to the U.S. 
dollar and could be changed only if the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) agreed that the country’s balance 
of payments was in a state of “fundamental disequilib¬ 
rium.” Countries settled their international balances in 
U.S. dollars, and the U.S. government promised to 
redeem other central banks’ holdings of dollars at a fixed 
rate of U.S.$35 per ounce.) By the end of the 1950s and 
in the first half of the 1960s, a fixed nominal rate and 
mounting inflation led to an appreciation of the real 
effective exchange rate (REER), and despite severe trade 
and capital controls and foreign aid, India’s balance of 
payments problems mounted. REER is a measure (index) 
of the degree of competitiveness of a country relative to 
its trading partners, where weights are chosen to corre¬ 
spond to the relative importance of each trading partner. 
In June 1966, under pressure from the United States and 
the Bretton Woods institutions, India undertook a large 
nominal devaluation (36.5%), but due to a complex tax 
regime and high inflation, the REER depreciation was 
only about 7 percent. The devaluation of 1966 is widely 
regarded as having been a political disaster that severely 
shaped India’s macroeconomic policies and political 
economy over the next two decades. 
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TABLE 1 


India’s currency regimes 

Time period 

Classification 

Comments 

August 1914-March 1927 

Peg to pound sterling 

Convertibility into sterling was suspended 

March 1927-September 1931 

Peg 

Gold standard 

September 1931 —September 1939 

Peg to pound sterling 

Suspension of gold standard adherence to sterling area 

September 1939—October 1941 

Peg to pound sterling 

Introduction of capital controls 

November 1941 —October 1943 

Peg to pound sterling; “freely falling” 


November 1943—October 1965 

Peg to pound sterling 


October 1965—June 1966 

De facto band around pound sterling; 
parallel market 

There were multiple exchange rates; band width was +/-5% 

June 1966- August 1971 

Peg to pound sterling 


August 1971-December 1971 

Peg to U.S. dollar 


December 1971—September 1975 

Peg to pound sterling 


September 1975—February 1979 

De facto crawling band around pound 

Band width was +/-2%; officially sterling pegged to a 
basket of currencies 

March 1979-July 1979 

Managed float 


August 1979-July 1989 

De facto crawling band aroundU.S. dollar 

Band width was +/-2%; officially pegged to a basket 
of currencies 

August 1989—July 1991 

De facto crawling peg to U.S. dollar 


August 1991—June 1995 

De facto peg to U.S. dollar 

One devaluation in March 1993; black market premia rose to 

27% in February 

July 1995-December 2001 

De facto crawling peg to U.S. dollar 

During this period black market premium consistently in 
single digits 

source: Compiled from Reinhart, C. M. 

and Ken Rogoff, “The Modem History of Exchange Rate Arrangements: A Re-interpretation,” 

NBER Working Paper 8963, Cambridge, Mass.: June 2002. 



With the breakdown of the Bretton Woods regime in 
August 1971, the rupee was briefly pegged to the dollar, 
but after December 1971 it was pegged to the pound 
sterling until 1975. This proved to be an astute move, as 
it led to an automatic depreciation of the rupee (due to 
the weakness of the sterling) without drawing political 
attention. In the early 1970s India weathered the first oil 
shock because the sterling peg led not only to a nominal 
effective devaluation but to a real devaluation as well 
(see Figure 1 for India’s nominal effective exchange 
rate [NEER] and REER series, 1970-2003). NEER is an 
index of the value of a country’s currency with respect to 
a group of countries, usually trading partners (as opposed 
to only one country). Thus the effective exchange rate 
depreciated by 20 percent by 1975, although there was 
no explicit devaluation. In September 1975 the peg was 
altered from the pound sterling to a basket of currencies. 
Tight monetary and fiscal policies reduced inflation 
sharply, resulting in a steady depreciation of the rupee 
and an export boom. 

For reasons that are not entirely clear, India’s exchange 
rate policies faltered in the immediate aftermath of the 
second oil shock in 1979. There was no nominal depreci¬ 
ation, and mounting inflation led to an appreciation in the 
REER. However, in 1983 the exchange rate management 
changed direction (a crawling basket peg). The REER 
became the explicit indicator for exchange rate policy 


with a nominal effective exchange rate managed so as to 
keep the REER at about the 1982 level. By the mid- 
1980s, the exchange rate policy became much more 
active, leading to a depreciation in the nominal rate of 
47 percent and the REER of 3 5 percent. 

Over the 1980s, while India’s economy grew more rap¬ 
idly, its fiscal performance worsened significantly. The 
growing fiscal deficit spilled over into the current account, 
and when India was hit by a succession of external and 
domestic shocks at the turn of the decade, a full blow bal¬ 
ance of payments crisis erupted. The wide-ranging 
reforms ushered in at the wake of the crisis attacked the 
plethora of economic controls that had characterized 
India, both on external sector and domestic policies. 

The rupee was devalued by 9 and 11 percent in two 
stages between 1 and 3 July 1991. A new system of 
exchange rate management in 1992-1993, the Liber¬ 
alised Exchange Rate Management System (LERMS) 
made the rupee partially convertible on the current 
account. Initially a “dual exchange rate” system was 
introduced to ease the transition from an onerous trade 
regime to a market-friendly system encompassing both 
trade and payments. Under this system, 40 percent of 
exporter receipts and remittances had to be sold to 
authorized dealers at the official exchange rate, while the 
balance were converted at the market rate, which 
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FIGURE 1 



effectively meant that export proceeds were taxed at 
0.4 times the difference between the market and the official 
exchange rate. All capital account transactions (except 
IMF and multilateral flows against rupee expenditure) 
were also at the market rate. The success of LERMS in 
restoring India’s external health brought enough confi¬ 
dence to move to a market-based exchange rate system, 
and the two rates were unified in March 1993. 

During the 1980s, India had been losing substantial 
remittance receipts because of links between gold smug¬ 
gling and remittances. To address this, tariffs on 
gold imports were lowered and gold imports gradually 
liberalized, which led to a shift of a substantial foreign 
exchange market from the underground (Hawala) to the 
open market. 

The liberalization of the trade and payments system 
culminated in August 1994, with India finally accepting 
the IMF Article VIII; thus the rupee officially became 
convertible on the current account. By the end of the 
decade (in 2000), India replaced its draconian Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act (passed in 1973) with the For¬ 
eign Exchange Management Act, moving from a system 
of administrative controls to a regulatory framework. 

Balance of Payments 

For the better part of four decades, economic policy 
making in India was hemmed in by the specter of balance 
of payments vulnerability. The second Five Year Plan, 
with its focus on heavy-industry import-substitution 
industrialization, soon ran into balance of payments 
problems. The formation of the India Consortium in 
1958 and the International Development Association 
gave India access to considerable concessional foreign aid 
and foreign exchange. Nonetheless, a series of shocks in 
the mid-1960s increased India’s dependence on foreign 


donors. As the rupee weakened, India had little choice 
but to accede to the pressures exercised by the consor¬ 
tium, devaluing the rupee in 1966. 

With India’s outward orientation from the early 1990s 
underpinned by continuing trade and payments liberaliza¬ 
tion, prudent debt management and market-determined 
exchange rate policies driven by the goal of maintaining 
competitiveness, the scope for external vulnerability has 
since declined. By virtually any relevant indicator— 
foreign debt service ratio, external debt-gross domestic 
product ratio, and months of current payments—India’s 
situation has improved markedly. When storm clouds 
threatened, as in the aftermath of the Asian financial cri¬ 
sis in 1997 and India’s nuclear tests in 1998, India raised 
funds from its diaspora: U.S.$4.2 billion from the 
India Resurgent Bonds issued in 1998 and another 
U.S.$5.5 billion from the India Millennium Deposit 
program in 2000. 

The reversal of decades of inward-looking policy to 
one of gradually (but decisively) opening up the economy 
to external competition and acceptance of a more flexible 
exchange rate regime helped India to increase its share in 
world trade of goods from about 0.5 percent at the begin¬ 
ning of the reforms to 0.8 percent a decade later, and of 
services from 0.6 percent to 1.2 percent in the same 
period. India’s current account receipts were especially 
boosted by the country’s emergence as a proven power¬ 
house of service exports. The export of relatively 
unskilled services to the Middle East, coupled with out¬ 
flows of skilled labor to industrialized countries, has 
brought growing remittances. Information technology 
(IT) and IT-enabled services, particularly business 
process outsourcing, continue to post exceptionally high 
year-on-year growth, and the prognosis continues to 
be bright. The years 2001-2002 to 2003-2004 were 
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watershed years: the only time since independence that 
India has had three successive years of surplus in the cur¬ 
rent account of its balance of payments. 

Capital Account Liberalization 

A singular change that epitomized India’s post-1991 
integration with the global economy, compared to its 
dirigiste past, was the two-way opening of the capital 
account that unfolded over a decade. Growing confidence 
in India’s balance of payments situation, as well as a dif¬ 
ferent intellectual and political climate, led the Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) in 1997 to constitute a committee for 
drawing up a road map for full capital account convert¬ 
ibility (CAC). It specified elaborate preconditions— 
indicators of vulnerability—including, among others, fis¬ 
cal consolidation, permissible current account imbal¬ 
ances, foreign reserves cover, and a mandated inflation 
target. The committee recognized that the health of the 
financial system was particularly important, emphasizing 
that strengthening the financial system was an important 
precondition to the move to CAC. Since the release of 
the CAC report in 1997, all “pure” balance of payments 
conditions have been attained, indeed exceeded. How¬ 
ever, two key conditions remained unmet. The fiscal 
deficit worsened between 1997 and 2003; and the health 
of the financial system improved only modestly in the 
absence of any serious steps toward changing incentives 
that were blunted by public sector ownership and the 
concomitant regulatory forbearance that this inevitably 
entailed. Nonetheless, the RBI gradually went ahead 
fairly single-mindedly toward CAC, driven by a realiza¬ 
tion that not moving to a more liberal CAC stance would 
increase reserves even more and make monetary and 
exchange rate management more difficult. By 2004 
hardly any onerous controls on the capital account 
remained, other than those pertaining to short-term debt 
creating flows and borrowing by financial intermediaries. 
Most recently, Indian residents have been allowed to 
open bank accounts abroad. 

Foreign Exchange Reserves and 

Its Management: From Drought to Flood 

By the late 1990s, India’s foreign exchange reserves 
began climbing rapidly, crossing an unprecedented $130 
billion by December 2004, driven mainly by a respectable 
surplus on the current account, portfolio capital inflows, 
revaluation of reserves on account of depreciation in the 
value of the U.S. dollar against other major currencies, and 
continuing net inflow of nonresident Indian deposits. For 
decades Indian policy makers had devoted their energies to 
coping with an endemic droughtlike situation on foreign 
exchange reserves. In the new millennium they faced a 
completely new challenge: how to cope with a flood. 


The accumulation of reserves was in part a conscious 
decision. With the RBI committed to liberalizing the 
capital account on the one hand, and the country’s con¬ 
tinued inability to address long-standing macroeconomic 
(especially fiscal) problems on the other, a high level of 
reserves had become a necessary insurance cover to 
counter the resulting enhanced risk perceptions of the 
Indian economy. 

Policy circles usually adopt a normative consumption, 
smoothing-type approach for assessing the “appropriate” 
level of foreign currency reserves. Consumption smooth¬ 
ing occurs when the temporal profiles of income and 
desirable consumption do not coincide; then, by using 
saving and borrowing, purchasing power available in one 
period is transferred to an earlier (borrow) or later (save) 
period. Often the demand for reserves is investigated in 
terms of a buffer stock model, whereby the macroeco¬ 
nomic adjustment costs without reserves are balanced 
with the cost of holding reserves. Another way of looking 
at a reserve buildup is analogous to the precautionary 
motive for savings traditionally put forward. In India’s 
case, the high level of reserves appear to have been 
affected by three factors: strategic considerations arising 
from prevailing and likely geopolitical realities; domestic 
political realities in India that increase its risk and sus¬ 
ceptibility to economic shocks; and the high prospective 
political price that the government of the day will have to 
pay if the country faces an external payments crisis, that 
is, if the country runs out of foreign exchange reserves. 
Thus, India’s high accumulation of reserves appears to be 
driven by its internal economic and political weaknesses 
and global uncertainties. In other words, its high reserves 
have been a signal that the country is compensating for 
its weaknesses in some areas. 

Increasing foreign exchange inflows led to new pres¬ 
sures on the RBI. In order to maintain competitiveness, 
the central bank aggressively bought foreign exchange to 
stem upward pressure on the rupee. Unlike the past, 
keeping the exchange rate from appreciating to maintain 
India’s export competitiveness emerged as a key goal of 
exchange rate management. The real effective exchange 
rate showed no depreciation on average during the post¬ 
crisis period, after depreciating by an average of 2 per¬ 
cent per annum during the 1980s. To check the resulting 
liquidity growth (and contain inflationary pressures) 
on account of its intervention in the foreign exchange 
market, the RBI sought to sterilize using its stock of gov¬ 
ernment bonds. However, the increased supply of per¬ 
ceived risk-free assets in turn contributed to crowding 
out bank lending to the private sector, contributing a 
much higher (sometimes around 40 percent) share of 
commercial banks’ assets in government securities than 
was warranted by the mandated Statutory Liquidity 
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Ratio (25 percent). By 2003, mounting foreign exchange 
inflows meant that even this strategy had run out of 
course as the RBI exhausted its holding of government 
bonds. This led it to establish a Market Stabilisation 
Scheme, comprising a “war chest” of 600 billion rupees 
of intervention bonds. India’s failure to contain large fis¬ 
cal deficits meant that the burden of coping with the 
impact of large foreign currency inflows from spilling 
over into prices and inflation has had to be largely borne 
on the monetary side. 

Political Economy and Analytical Issues 

The economic debates on India’s exchange rate poli¬ 
cies have focused on three questions. 

The first concerns the relationship between trade and 
exchange rates. Indian economic thinking had long been 
characterized by “export pessimism”; however, it later 
became apparent that India’s exports have been quite 
responsive to exchange rates, with short-run elasticity of 
about 0.7 and long-run slightly greater than I. However, 
these estimates were valid for goods exports; as India’s 
export basket becomes more services-weighted, this is 
likely to change. A second debate has centered around 
the inflationary consequences of devaluation stemming 
from a belief that India’s import basket was relatively 
inelastic, especially because of India’s dependence on oil 
imports for its energy needs. It was long argued (and not 
just in India) that since devaluation was inflationary, real 
devaluation would have little effect. However, by and 
large the REER has been responsive to nominal 
exchange rate depreciation in India, although the REER 
has usually been less than the nominal rate depreciation. 
The inflationary effects of devaluation have been muted 
in India by the simple reality that until very recently, 
India’s trade sector was small, relative to the size of the 
economy. 

Exchange rate policies affect different parts of the econ¬ 
omy in very different ways. Consequently, they can become 
a major target of political conflict. Pre-independence 
Indian industrialists consistently argued for monetary 
and exchange rate policies that would afford them some 
degree of protection. The demand for fiscal and mone¬ 
tary policies that would promote their interests was seen 
not as mere capitalistic interest, but as a general national 
interest. Indian industrialists joined nationalists, insisting 
that the rupee was overvalued. As this lifted exports and 
curbed imports, it was natural for the industrialists to 
identify with this “nationalist” demand for a devaluation 
of the currency. Industrialists and nationalists pressed for 
a gold standard in preference to the gold exchange stan¬ 
dard, arguing that the latter facilitated the drain from 
India through the mechanism of council bills and reverse 
council bills. 


Following the breakdown of Bretton Woods, mone¬ 
tary policy, and especially exchange rate policy, became 
gradually depoliticized even as fiscal policies became 
more politicized. In the 1970s India’s devaluation was 
done by stealth (under the cover of the sterling peg); by 
1983 the exchange rate policies moved in the direction of 
a crawling basket peg. Exchange-rate management poli¬ 
cies became increasingly overt and active by the end of 
the decade, when India began operating a discretionary 
crawling peg regime. An observer trying to understand 
the political economy of exchange rate management in 
India is faced with two puzzles: I) why did India not 
adopt an undervalued exchange rate as an explicit instru¬ 
ment to promote its hallowed goal of import substitution 
industrialization? and 2) why, despite the lack of strong 
interest groups as well as external pressure, India’s 
exchange rate policies in the 1970s and 1980s were rea¬ 
sonably sound (at least as compared to many other devel¬ 
oping countries)? The first question is somewhat 
puzzling in that pre-war, India’s industrialists and politi¬ 
cians had opposed a strong exchange rate. It is possible 
that the anomaly of high foreign exchange reserves at the 
time of independence (arising from India’s contributions 
to the Allied war effort) led to the par value of the rupee 
being set too high; but once it was fixed, it was hard to 
change. Not only would it upset the planning process but 
new interest groups had formed that had a vested stake in 
promoting foreign exchange shortages. As regards the 
second question, it should be emphasized that during this 
period the small size of the export sector also meant that 
there were no strong lobbies in favor of maintaining 
competitive exchange rate regime. However, by the end 
of the 1990s, the growing importance of trade in the 
Indian economy and the particular economic and politi¬ 
cal importance of the IT sector meant that pressures 
grew from the private sector to maintain a “competitive” 
exchange rate. 

In the new millennium, India’s overflowing foreign 
exchange coffers have mitigated pressures to rectify 
India’s fiscal mismanagement. In the past, when reserves 
were much more modest, India’s policy makers were 
quite aware that large deficits sustained over a long 
period would either inevitably spill over into higher lev¬ 
els of inflation (if the deficit was monetized) or a balance 
of payments crisis (if the country drew increasingly on 
external savings). Since both outcomes had harsh politi¬ 
cal repercussions, it forced policy makers to act with due 
caution (most of the time). Now, with high levels of 
reserves, policy makers are much less worried about 
either concern. Liberalization has eased supply-side 
weaknesses, and monetization has not yet been seriously 
resorted to, thereby attenuating inflationary pressures. 
Indeed, the increasing disjuncture between large internal 
fiscal imbalances on the one hand and improving external 
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balances on the other is analytically relatively unexplored 

territory in India. 

Devesh Kapur 
Urjit R. Patel 

See also Economy since the 1991 Economic Reforms 
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Foreign Investment 
and the Exchange Rate 

The balance of payments of colonial India was character¬ 
ized by certain distinctive features that disappeared or 
weakened after the end of colonial rule in 1947. For 
example, the economy of India was more open in the 
nineteenth century than it became later. There was close 
integration between the world economy and the domes¬ 
tic economy. There was also a close relationship between 
balance of payments and the currency and exchange 
system. Further, government remittances abroad made 
public finance and external transactions mutually 
dependent, and this was an area of potential conflict 
between Indian and British economic interests. For this 
reason, the balance of payments became a politically 
charged issue, one that figured prominently in national¬ 
ist critiques of colonial rule in India. Finally, there was a 
large transaction in gold and silver in the external 


accounts. Much of this gold and silver was normally 
imported for private consumption. 

Balance of Payments and Foreign Investment 

In the 1920s there were two major types of net inflow: 
net export of goods and net inflow of foreign investment. 
These two together were as large as about 4.4 percent of 
national income. These were balanced by three types of 
net outflow: private remittances (2.7 percent of national 
income), government remittance (0.4 percent), and net 
purchase of gold and silver (1.3 percent). 

Estimates available for the middle of the nineteenth 
century suggest that the pattern was not fundamentally 
different from the beginning of Crown rule in India in 
1858. The five items above were even then the principal 
items in India’s external account, and in most years carried 
the same signs as these did later. Balance of trade was usu¬ 
ally positive, whereas remittances and precious metal 
transactions were usually negative. The relative magni¬ 
tudes, however, were different. The total size of external 
transactions relative to national income was smaller in 
1858 than in 1914. And within total payments, the shares 
of private remittance and gold purchase were smaller as 
well, while the share of government remittance was larger. 

The five principal items—trade, capital flows, factor 
income flows, government remittance, and gold—need 
fuller description. Foreign trade (export plus import) 
increased significantly in value, from 123 million rupees 
in 1834 to 3.8 billion rupees in 1939, and as a ratio of 
national income, from possibly 3-4 percent around 1800 
to 20 percent in 1914. It did not rise any further in the 
next thirty years until the end of colonialism in the 
region. The ratio declined subsequently to 7-8 percent in 
the early 1970s, rising again to 18-20 percent in the mid- 
1990s. India’s presence in the world economy was small, 
however. India accounted for no more than 2-3 percent 
of world trade in 1914. Yet, India played a significant role 
in the international settlements system. Colonial India 
usually maintained a trade deficit with Britain, but a trade 
surplus with the rest of the world. This pattern facilitated 
Britain to meet its international settlements on the cur¬ 
rent account. In turn, that enabled Britain to use the 
income from its investments abroad to make further 
investments. 

The composition of India’s exports changed in the 
long run. In the nineteenth century, semiprocessed natu¬ 
ral resources accounted for more than 70 percent of 
exports, the principal items being raw fibers, seeds, food 
grains, indigo, opium, and hides and skins. The percent¬ 
age declined to 30 in the mid-193 0s, whereas textiles and 
tea accounted for another 30 percent. Imports, likewise, 
underwent a change. Cotton textiles constituted almost 
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half of India’s imports in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Late in the interwar period, the major items were 
machinery and intermediate goods. The change in com¬ 
position, in other words, partly reflected the advance¬ 
ment of a textile-based industrialization. This process 
accelerated in the interwar period, when import tariffs on 
a range of manufactured goods were raised. 

Direction of trade in this period steadily moved away 
from the dominance of Britain as a market and as a 
source of imports into India, even though there was a 
slight reversal in the trend in the 1930s as a result of 
Britain’s attempts to establish preferential trade arrange¬ 
ments within the empire. The two countries that 
emerged as major trading partners were the United 
States and Japan. The increasing importance of Japan 
was a reflection of a relatively new intra-Asian commod¬ 
ity exchange pattern involving Japan, China, Southeast 
Asia, and India, driven to a large extent by Japan’s own 
rapid industrialization. 


India received several types of capital flow, short term 
and long term. The usual type of short-term flows, which 
are not adequately captured in the annual accounts, went 
to meet the seasonal demands of trade. The India Office 
sold bills in London (called council bills) redeemable in 
India, which went to meet export transactions that 
peaked in the harvest seasons. Interest rates in India var¬ 
ied greatly by season, and these capital flows were evi¬ 
dently influenced by the high interest rates that prevailed 
in the busy season. The business of council bills was 
mainly conducted by the exchange banks, which were a 
group of banks licensed to conduct the foreign exchange 
business. All of them had headquarters outside India. In 
the 1920s, there was another kind of inflow of short-term 
foreign capital for investment in the government of 
India’s rupee debt, but as the Great Depression began, 
the flow reversed. 

Long-term capital came in two forms: net private for¬ 
eign investment, and net increase in public debt. Private 
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foreign investment remains the weakest link in India’s 
balance of payments database. Based on what data are 
available, net foreign investment was usually positive, but 
a rather small item (well below 1 percent of national 
income). Private investment was dominated by railways 
in the third quarter of the nineteenth century, and toward 
the century’s end, by the formation of tea, jute, and min¬ 
ing companies. Such investment was initially in the form 
of shares sold in London by companies based in India. In 
the interwar period, the pattern changed into direct 
investment in subsidiaries of foreign firms. At least some 
of these multinational firms were attracted by the sub¬ 
stantially higher import tariffs introduced from the 
1920s. At independence, foreign capital accounted for 
between a quarter and a third of capital stock in the pri¬ 
vate corporate sector, according to different estimates. 
Plantations, jute textiles, and engineering had 70 percent 
of the capital stock. Seventy-seven percent of foreign 
capital was owned by British companies, the bulk of 
which had come in as portfolio investment. Of the 
remaining amount, the major part came from the United 
States, all of it as direct investment. 

The government of India sold two types of securities, 
one denominated in sterling, and the other denominated 
in rupees. In the nineteenth century, the former exceeded 
the latter in value. By 1910 the two were of roughly equal 
magnitude. In the 1930s sterling securities were being 
retired rapidly, and for new issues, the government relied 
entirely on the Indian money market. The events of the 
Great Depression weakened confidence in London in 
India’s sterling bonds. But there was also a long-term fac¬ 
tor behind the decline of sterling bonds. Between 1880 
and 1930, the average buyers of government securities 
had changed as well, from “old India hands” in Britain to 
Indian banks and the Indian public, who accepted rupee 
debts more easily. Public debt went to finance the rail¬ 
ways, irrigation, roads, and buildings in the nineteenth 
century. In the twentieth century, these productive 
expenditures declined in importance. On the other hand, 
World War I led to a significant accumulation of debt. 

Net factor income flows were consistently negative. 
Both private flows and government remittances were 
individually negative items. The ratio between these was 
roughly 3:2 in the 1860s, and probably increased margin¬ 
ally toward the end of colonial rule. The largest item in 
private flows (about half in the 1920s, and increasing) was 
repatriated income earned on foreign investment. Other 
items included insurance and freight charges, and divi¬ 
dends of railway companies, which progressively declined 
as the railways became increasingly state-owned. 

In any normal harvest year, a large quantity of gold 
and silver was imported into India. This bullion was con¬ 
verted into jewelry and ended up as the private hoarded 


assets of the peasant households. The quantity of non¬ 
monetary gold absorption by Indians was so large that 
the world financial circles, and especially the City of 
London, were often fearful that a good year in India 
might interfere with monetary expansion elsewhere in 
the world. The demand for precious metals can be seen 
as a response to exceedingly high risks of livelihood in 
Indian agriculture. Financial assets fluctuated in value 
given the rather extreme movements in prices and inter¬ 
est rates. Gold and silver were traded the world over, and 
therefore were more stable assets. This preference for 
precious metals took a toll on the savings available for 
productive private investment. By a rough calculation, 
had the acquisition of precious metals been zero, private 
investment in interwar India could have risen by as much 
as 2 to 3 percent as a proportion to national income. 

A politically controversial element in the balance of 
payments was government remittance. Every year, the 
government in India paid to Britain a sum of money in 
sterling, which were called the “home charges” in the 
nineteenth century. About half of the home charges in 
the prewar years consisted of interest payment on loans 
raised to finance construction of railways and irrigation 
works. The second most important item was payment for 
the maintenance of army and marines. A third major 
component was pension payments for officials who had 
served India and retired to Britain. India Office expenses 
and stores purchased were the other considerably less 
important items of expenditure. 

These payments, it was argued by Indian nationalists, 
compromised the capacity of the domestic economy to 
generate savings and investments. In principle, if such 
payments were financed from taxes, domestic consump¬ 
tion or savings could fall. If such payments were financed 
out of government’s own investment funds, public invest¬ 
ment could fall. If such payments were financed out of 
foreign borrowings, the volume of payments would 
increase by interest obligations. All three methods were 
used to meet these charges. For example, the regressive 
salt tax was used to finance increased government obliga¬ 
tions in sterling in the 1890s. However, none of these 
adverse effects might result if these charges corresponded 
to factor services that in turn increased national income, 
or that supplied public goods that the government ought 
to provide anyhow. The potential adverse effects, in 
other words, depended on the “quality” of these charges. 
Whether or not government remittance enhanced 
national income, and to what extent it did, remains diffi¬ 
cult to determine. To take one example, Indian national¬ 
ists alleged that the charge on account of the British 
Indian marines, who normally guarded trade routes, was 
unproductive because the marines were sometimes 
deployed for purposes other than the defense of Indian 
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waters. On the other side, it was suggested that the 
British public, which paid ten times more than their 
Indian counterpart on average toward the maintenance 
of the marines, in fact subsidized Indian defense. 

A second problem with these payments was that they 
compromised the government’s capacity to follow a sta¬ 
bilization policy independent of British economic inter¬ 
ests. This effect was in evidence whenever the Indian 
currency was under pressure, for example, during the 
Great Depression. This issue leads to an examination of 
the currency and exchange system. 

The Exchange System 

The primary objective of monetary policy in colonial 
India was to stabilize the exchange rate. The government 
wished to ensure that the exchange rate remained stable, 
and did not fluctuate with balance of trade. An apprecia¬ 
tion hurt commercial interests exporting from India, and 
depreciation made it difficult for the budget to meet its 
sterling obligations. 

Between 1835 and 1893, the Indian rupee was a silver 
coin. The British East India Company in 1806 chose sil¬ 
ver as the standard of value, and pushed silver coins into 
circulation in Madras, where the gold “pagoda” was still 
in circulation. In 1835 the government declared the sil¬ 
ver rupee as the legal tender, and announced an exchange 
rate (15:1) between the rupee and the pound sterling. 
There were two ways that money could be transferred 
between India and the rest of the world. As mentioned 
before, the India Office sold council bills in London at an 
announced exchange rate, which the exchange banks pur¬ 
chased, sent to India, redeemed at the Treasury, and 
financed trade demands for money. The receipts in Lon¬ 
don were used to meet the home charges. Alternatively, 
traders could buy silver in London, ship to India, and 
have these minted into silver coins for a fee. In the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, excess supply of silver 
in the world led to a fall in silver prices, which made the 
second mode of payment the more profitable. The coun¬ 
cil bill system came under threat unless the government 
devalued the rupee. Depreciation did occur, but at con¬ 
siderable cost to the budget. On the recommendations of 
a committee of inquiry headed by Lord Herschell, the 
Lord Chancellor, free coinage of silver was abolished in 
1893. The next few years saw shipping of silver bullion 
for payment, and yet, the rupee did appreciate somewhat. 
In 1898, on the recommendation of another committee 
under the direction of Sir Henry Lowler, a gold exchange 
standard was introduced in India. 

The gold exchange standard was in force between 
1898 and 1916. The rupee was convertible against ster¬ 
ling and not against gold, at a ratio of 16 pence per rupee, 
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or 15 rupees for a pound sterling. These years witnessed 
an animated discussion on the merits of a full gold stan¬ 
dard for India, within India and in London. The desire 
for a gold standard was strong in India, and the view that 
the gold exchange standard was adequate for India was 
strong in London. In effect, the autonomy of Indian 
monetary policy was at stake here. Lor many contempo¬ 
raries, the gold standard represented the freedom for 
India to settle her obligations directly by means of flows 
of metals. In any case, World War I suspended these 
debates on the gold standard. 

To support the exchange, the India Office now sold 
council bills in weekly auctions at the Bank of England. 
Until 1905 the volume of these sales was limited to the 
home charges. The limit was removed thereafter, and the 
sale of these bills effectively became a strategy to stabilize 
the exchange by preventing the free movement of metals 
for settlement of balance of trade. An official gold stan¬ 
dard reserve was created. It was transferred to the India 
Office in 1902. The reserve thereafter consisted of 
mainly British government securities, Treasury bills, 
Exchequer bonds, and consols, in turn contributing in no 
small measure to keeping interests rates low in Britain. 
The India office also used the gold standard reserve of 
India in the call money market, leading to a closer 
alliance between the office and the financial world of the 
City of London. The only occasion in the prewar period 
when the government needed to draw on the currency 
reserve occurred in 1907, when a trade deficit threatened 
a depreciation of the rupee. On this occasion, the gov¬ 
ernment also used the reverse council bills, a counterpart 
instrument that facilitated supply of sterling. 

The gold exchange standard faced its first serious cri¬ 
sis toward the end of World War I. The first years of the 
war saw a loss of confidence in the rupee, due to inflation 
in silver prices. Lrom 1916 to 1917, the inflation threat¬ 
ened a disappearance of silver rupee coins from circula¬ 
tion. An appreciation of the rupee seemed inevitable. 
Between 1917 and 1919, the rupee was allowed to float. 
By December 1919, the rupee had appreciated by 75 per¬ 
cent. A committee of inquiry was established to study the 
situation, which recommended an exchange rate at 2 
shillings, provoking a strong minority report from the 
Indian member, who advocated a return to the prewar 
ratio. Silver prices, however, eventually stabilized, and 
confidence in paper currency returned in the next two 
years, with the result that early in the 1920s, the rupee 
depreciated somewhat. In 1925 another committee of 
inquiry endorsed the then prevailing ratio, 18 pence, to 
be the basis for a return to a modified gold exchange 
standard. Lrom 1926 on, the rupee was again closely con¬ 
trolled to remain near 18 pence, the rate that was to pre¬ 
vail for the next several decades. 
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The next twelve years, until the outbreak of World 
War II, saw what has been described in historical schol¬ 
arship as the “ratio controversy.” In the emerging politi¬ 
cal environment of 1930-1931, Indian commercial and 
political opinion had united in the belief that the rupee 
was overvalued at 18 pence. The demand for a full gold 
standard and autonomy with regard to the exchange rate 
grew strong again. 

The conduct of Indian monetary policy during the 
Great Depression, which seemed to serve British inter¬ 
ests at the expense of Indian ones, worsened the contro¬ 
versy. The beginning of a fall in world commodity prices 
in the second half of the 1920s turned the terms of trade 
adverse for India, and weakened the balance of payments. 
Further, the fear that the rupee might devalue eroded 
confidence in the rupee. Official and nonofficial opinion 
in India strongly favored depreciation of the rupee 
against sterling. But depreciation was neither easy nor 
acceptable to London, for that step would have changed 
the volume of home charges measured in rupees, and 
might lead the government of India to default on its 
external obligations. None of the options usually avail¬ 
able to the India Office for dealing with a financial 
crisis—fresh borrowings in London, or drawing on the 
reserves—seemed practicable in the prevailing economic 
and political climate. The options available to the mone¬ 
tary authorities in India were even more limited and 
inflexible. A postponement of India’s sterling obligations 
was discussed, but did not materialize. 

Eventually, on London’s insistence, the government of 
India carried out monetary contraction, in the hope that 
this would reduce prices and raise demand for Indian 
goods. The goal was not easily attainable, for the demand 
depression was not specific to India but was a global phe¬ 
nomenon. The contraction, therefore, had to be a deep 
and sustained one. Furthermore, as the contraction con¬ 
tinued, and the less it seemed to work, the harder it 
became to return to devaluation; the expected devalua¬ 
tion would have had to be larger than before, causing 
larger-than-before adjustments in budget. The govern¬ 
ment of India feared that the resultant decline in prices 
would raise real interest rates and rents, causing hard¬ 
ship. These fears were borne out. The financial situation 
did cause widespread transfer of assets from debtors to 
creditors in rural India, and led to rural unrest in some 
cases. 

One principal mechanism used for such transfer was 
the sale of gold jewelry. As mentioned before, a signifi¬ 
cant part of rural assets was held in the form of gold and 
silver jewelry. These now began to be liquidated. At the 
same time, the British government’s decision to leave the 
gold standard in 1931 depreciated the pound, and with it 
the rupee, against gold. These circumstances led to a rise 


in the price of gold in terms of rupees. On the basis of an 
18 pence rupee, the price of gold was lower in India than 
in the international market, causing a great quantity of 
this gold to be sold abroad. In the next five years, these 
gold exports reflated the Indian economy, restored bal¬ 
ance of payments, and provided the government of India 
with enough remittance to meet its sterling obligations. 
Nevertheless, these exports were widely seen as a sign of 
distress and a lost opportunity to build a currency reserve 
for India, and thus left Britain-India relations seriously 
strained. 

The establishment of the Reserve Bank of India in 
1935 was the first step in the dissociation of monetary 
policy from balance of payments in India. Balance of 
trade in World War II was in surplus. At the same time, 
a massive monetary expansion was allowed to take place 
to meet the needs of war financing, even as severe short¬ 
ages of essential commodities developed. The result was 
massive inflation. On the more positive side, India’s con¬ 
tribution to the war effort accumulated in a “sterling bal¬ 
ance” account, which became available for liquidation in 
the late 1940s. For the newly independent nation, the 
balance came in handy in its efforts to consolidate the 
balance of payments. 

By contrast with the colonial pattern, the general pat¬ 
tern of balance of payments after colonial rule was very 
different. Restrictions on gold import brought the share 
of gold transactions close to zero almost immediately 
after 1947. Government account showed a net receipt 
due to foreign aid. The relative shares of trade, foreign 
investment, and private remittance all declined as India 
withdrew from an open to an autarkic regime from the 
1950s onward. Also, balance of trade turned consistently 
negative, due to the need to import capital goods, oil, and 
sometimes food. Over the next fifty-odd years, several 
major changes took place. Two of these are noteworthy. 
As the number of expatriate workers increased, remit¬ 
tances of the private account turned into a net receipt 
item. And as India ended its autarkic policies in the 
1990s, the shares of trade and investment in national 
income increased again. 

Tirthankar Roy 

See also Fiscal System and Policy from 1858 to 1947 
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BALASARASVATI, T. (1918-1984), classical dancer 
and musician. T. Balasarasvati, or Bala, as she is affection¬ 
ately called by her admirers, is widely regarded as the great¬ 
est exponent of the dance form now referred to as Bharata 
Natyam. Like her ancestors, most notably her grandmother 
Vina Dhannammal and her mother Jayammal, she was also 
an accomplished musician, whose “singing exhaled serenity, 
tranquility and poise” (Mahadevan). 

Kandappa Nattuvanar, a descendant of Ponnayya, was 
her guru. Ponnayya (one of the four brothers known as 
the Tanjore Quartet) is credited with systematizing the 
Bharata Natyam repertoire in the nineteenth century. On 
similar lines, Kandappa Nattuvanar did not hesitate to 
introduce major changes to Balasarasvati’s presentation, 
as he “felt the need for imminent reform if dance were to 
regain social esteem. He dispensed with the ottu or pipe- 
like drone in favour of a pair of tanpuras. He bade his 
men in the orchestra give up their old-fashioned attire 
and take their seats on the right edge of the concert plat¬ 
form instead of moving forwards and backwards with the 
dancer . . . abolishing anything crude” (Sankaran, p. 56). 
The foundation of major institutions, most notably the 
Music Academy Madras (where Balasarasvati taught) and 
Kalakshetra (founded by dancer and educationist Ruk- 
mini Devi), enabled women from any social background 
to study and perform dance. 

Balasarasvati embodied the ideal of a refined person¬ 
ality for whom dancing was an art that consecrates the 
body. She postulated that by controlling his breath and 
by modifying his body, a yogi may acquire sanctity, as 
does the dancer who dissolves her identity in rhythm and 
music, making her body an instrument for the expression 
of her spirit. Bala’s international fame notwithstanding, 
she remained rooted in Tamil Nadu, where her ancestors 
had shaped the art of dance and music as part of temple 
and court culture in Tanjavur. In her talks, she often 
referred to the environment in which the fine arts, dance, 
music, and poetry had enhanced one another and flour¬ 
ished as “a Great Temple: we enter the outer tower of 
aldrippu, cross the half-way hall of jatisvaram, then the 
great hall of sahdam, and enter the holy precinct of the 
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deity in the varnam. This is the place, the space, which 
gives the most expansive scope to revel in the rhythm and 
moods and music of the dance. The varnam is the con¬ 
tinuum which gives ever-expanding room to the dancer 
to delight in her self-fulfilment, by providing the fullest 
scope to her own creativity as well as to the tradition of 
the art” (Balasarasvati in Vatsyayan, 1997, p. 81). 

Her daughter Lakshmi Knight (1943-2001) was her 
foremost disciple. 

Ludwig Pesch 

See also Music: South India 
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BALLISTIC AND CRUISE MISSILE DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT India possesses one of the most advanced 
missile programs outside the original five declared nuclear 
states (China, Britain, France, Russia, and the United 
States). With its sophisticated missile and space programs, 
New Delhi is technically capable of indigenously devel¬ 
oping long-range nuclear-tipped missiles. India’s research 
into ballistic missiles began in the 1960s. In July 1983 
India created the Integrated Guided Missile Development 
Program (IGMDP), with the aim of developing an 
indigenous missile infrastructure. The IGMDP’s first 
indigenously developed missile was the Prithvi (Earth). 
India’s second ballistic missile system is the Agni (Fire) 
missile series, which is longer in range than the Prithvi. 

Ballistic Missiles 

The short-range Prithvi was developed in Hyderabad, 
starting in 1983, and was first tested in February 1988. 
There are two versions of the Prithvi ballistic missile, 
an SS-150, designated P-1, with a range of 93 miles 
(150 km), and an SS-250, designated P-2, with a range of 
155 miles (250 km). The SS-150 missiles are used by 
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the Indian army, and the SS-250 by the Indian air 
force to attack enemy airfields and by the Indian army 
for battlefield support. A third version was reported to 
be in development in 1994, an SS-350, designated P-3, 
with a range of 217 miles (350 km), but it is not known if 
this development has continued. A nuclear warhead was 
originally planned for the Prithvi missile, probably for 
the SS-250 and SS-350 versions. With the successful 
introduction of the Agni I missile, it is no longer 
expected that nuclear warheads will be fitted to Prithvi 
missiles. 

In the early years of the 21st century, there were 
reports that a solid-propellant motor was being devel¬ 
oped. Solid-fueled Prithvi missiles would have the 
advantage over liquid-fuel variants of being able to be 
readied for launch in a shorter time. Liquid-fuel missiles 
have to receive their fuel prior to firing, while solid- 
fueled missiles are manufactured with their fuel in place, 
enabling a shorter preparation time to launch. A ship- 
launched version, named Dhanush, believed to be similar 
to the SS-250, was tested from a naval vessel INS Subh- 
adra , in April 2000 and 2004. It is believed that this pro¬ 
gram is a technology demonstrator, and that this missile 
might be fitted to future destroyers and frigates, or to 
India’s new nuclear-powered submarine. The Dhanush 
may be converted into a submarine-launched ballistic 
missile. 

The SS-150 was first test flown in February 1988 and 
entered service in 1994. User trials were completed in 
June 1994, carried out by the 333rd Indian Army Missile 
Group at Secunderabad. The 444 Missile Group was 
reported to have been formed in May 2002, with a mix¬ 
ture of Prithvi and Agni I missiles. The SS-150 missiles 
are kept in storage and can become fully operational at 
short notice. Production of the SS-150 version began in 
1993 and continued until 1999, with around sixty missiles 
built and some thirty-five transport erector launcher 
(TEL) vehicles constructed to launch the missile. The 
TEL vehicles can also fire the SS-250 missile. 

A first reported trial of the SS-250 was carried out in 
January 1996, with further tests in June 2000, March 
2001, and December 2001. The SS-250 entered service 
with the Indian air force in 1999, and it is believed that 
around seventy missiles will be built. In 2 002 the control 
of the SS-250 was transferred from the air force to the 
army, but with the air force retaining responsibility for 
providing target data. 

There are unconfirmed reports that the SS-350 
was first tested in November 1993, and then in 
April 2001. It is not clear if this program has been dis¬ 
continued, although it is possible that some design work 
continues as a later upgrade option, probably entering 


service around 2010. The ship-launched Dhanush 
was first tested from INS Subhadra, a Sukanya class 
offshore patrol vessel, in April 2000. The test failed after 
about 30 seconds of flight. A second test was made 
in December 2000, and a third in September 2001. The 
last test is reported to have been over a range of 93 miles 
(150 km). 

Agni I, II, III, and IV, and Surya 

By late 2003 three Agni versions were in production 
or development: Agni I (43 5-mi. or 700-km range), Agni 
II (1,243-mi. or 2,000-km range), and Agni III (2,175-mi. 
or 3,500-km range). The Agni intermediate-range ballis¬ 
tic missile program began around 1979 and first test 
launched in 1989. No further tests were carried out on 
the Agni I in the early and mid-1990s by successive gov¬ 
ernments, in light of international pressure. Partly to pla¬ 
cate international concerns, the early Agni I was referred 
to as a technology demonstrator. This changed with the 
electoral victory of Prime Minister Atal Vajpayee and his 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) in 1998. In April 1999 the 
BJP authorized the launch of Agni II. The Agni I was 
flight tested in January 2002. 

Development on a shorter-range Agni (currently 
called Agni I) began in 1999. The system uses the first 
stage of the original Agni, developed in the early 1990s, 
and its warhead assembly. A reduced payload would 
enable the missile to strike targets 746 mi. (1,200 km) 
away, sufficient to target all of Pakistan. Agni I has 
been designed to provide a short reaction time nuclear 
capability. 

The 1,243 miles (2,000 km) range Agni II, first tested 
in April 1999, is a two-stage solid propellant design, 
developed from the original Agni demonstrator program 
from 1997. Agni III is believed to be a two- or three-stage 
missile, with an official maximum range of 1,864 miles 
(3,000 km). Agni III could, however have an increased 
range capability of 3,107 to 3,728 miles (5,000-6,000 km) 
with improved motors and reduced payloads. A range of 
around 2,796 miles (4,500 km) would enable India to 
target Beijing. 

It was reported that an Agni IV was on the drawing 
boards, with a possible range of 3,418 miles (5,500 km), 
making this an intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM). 
It was unclear whether this missile was also the Surya 
(Sun) that India was working on to create a series of 
ICBMs, building on the experience of the Agni family. 
Like the Agni missiles, the Suryas would incorporate 
propulsion systems developed for India’s satellite launch 
vehicle programs. There were reported to be three vari¬ 
ants under consideration: Surya I (or 3,107-3,728 mi. or 
5,000-6,000 km) and Surya II (between 4,971-7,456 mi. 
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or 8,000-12,000 km), and possibly a Surya III (12,427 mi. 
or 20,000 km). Although there was ambiguity surround¬ 
ing the designation and range of the ICBMs, India was 
technologically capable and intent on developing 
ICBMs. 

The first Agni successful test launch was made in 
May 1989, when a trial missile flew about 621 miles 
(1,000 km). A second test flight was made in May 1992, 
which failed. A third test flight was made in February 
1994, with a range reported to be 901 miles (1,450 km). 
In 1995 it was reported that a further five flight tests 
were planned and that a nuclear warhead design had been 
prepared. 

The Agni II’s development began in 1997. The 
maiden launch occurred in April 1999 from a railcar 
launcher with a payload of 2,205 pounds (1,000 kg) over 
a range of 1,429 miles (2,300 km). A second test flight 
was made in January 2001. Low-rate initial production of 
the Agni II version began in May 2001. Around five were 
operational from late 2001. Ten to twelve missiles are 
produced a year and are operated by the Indian Army 
Strategic Rocket Regiment, 555 Missile Group. The 
nuclear warheads are stored at separate locations from 
the missiles. 

The 435-miles (700 km) range Agni I was first flight 
tested in January 2002. U.S. intelligence reports suggest 
that the reentry did not separate as planned. A second 
test was made in January 2003 from a transport erector 
launcher vehicle, and was reported to have been success¬ 
ful. The Agni I missiles are planned to be delivered to the 
Indian Army Strategic Rocket Regiment, 444 Missile 
Group, which also operates the short-range SS-150. Agni 

III is in full development, and has been ready for its first 
test flight since 2003. Information on the ICBMs (Agni 

IV and Surya) is limited. 

Cruise Missile 

India is placing extensive resources into the develop¬ 
ment of air- or ship-launched cruise missiles that could 
be armed with nuclear warheads. The development of 
nuclear-armed cruise missiles is a natural progression for 
India, which is seeking to develop various platforms for 
its nuclear deterrence. Although it is likely to be the lat¬ 
ter half of the first decade of the twenty-first century 
before nuclear-tipped cruise missiles enter service, the 
technologies are in place to develop this capability in the 
form of existing programs, notably the antiship PJ-10 
BrahMos missile, jointly developed by Russia and India. 
This appears set to be developed into a nuclear-armed 
land attack cruise missile launched from air, submarine, 
and surface ships. BrahMos comes from the Indian 
and Russian companies Brahmaputra-Moscow Pvt. The 


airframe and engine will be manufactured by Machinos- 
troyeniye of Russia. 

The antiship version (carrying a high-explosive war¬ 
head) incorporates an Indian-developed guidance system 
and a Russian ram-jet propulsion system. Official Indian 
sources state that the missile can be launched from a con¬ 
tainer that can be fitted onto a ship, a submarine, and after 
modification, to an aircraft. The air-launched version of 
BrahMos is likely to be carried by Indian air force 
Su-30MKI fighters. The submarine-launched variant is 
referred to as the Sagarika, and is likely to be deployed on 
the new nuclear-powered submarine advanced technology 
vessel (ATV) that is under development. Some reports 
refer to Sagarika as the sea-launched ballistic missile 
(Dhanush). Five ATV vessels are under development and 
are due to be operational in 2008. Originally the name 
Sagarika was applied to a project started in 1994 that was 
canceled in 1996. With the advent of the PJ-10 BrahMos 
program on the antiship missile front, India now has the 
option of applying proven Russian technology to the 
Sagarika project. With the capability to carry a warhead 
weighing 441 pounds (200 kg), a nuclear-armed version 
would require what is called “miniaturizing” the nuclear 
device to fit atop the cruise missile. Nuclear warheads 
have been developed for the Prithvi and Agni missiles, 
weighing in the region of 2,205 pounds (1,000 kg). 

In November 2004 the antiship BrahMos missile was 
successfully tested for the sixth time. The first test took 
place in June 2001 and the missile was scheduled to enter 
production in 2005. Initial production will focus on the 
antiship variants carrying a high-explosive warhead, 
before the land-attack version equipped with a nuclear 
warhead is developed. In 2005 a nuclear land-attack ver¬ 
sion, capable of being delivered by sea or air, based on the 
PJ-10, could be operational, if India can develop a minia¬ 
turized nuclear warhead without conducting further 
nuclear tests. India clearly is capable of and intent on 
developing a nuclear-tipped air- and sea-launched cruise 
missile. The delivery mechanism should be in place for 
India to add this weapon to its nuclear arsenal once it has 
developed a suitable warhead. 

National Security Concerns 

Ballistic missiles offer India, as with any other country 
possessing this capability, certain advantages on the bat¬ 
tlefield. Compared to manned aircraft, ballistic missiles 
cannot be brought down by antiaircraft artillery or 
surface-to-air-missiles. Once a missile is launched, it is 
almost certain to reach its target, as long as it does not 
suffer a technical malfunction. To India, the development 
of missiles provides an assured means of attacking fixed 
targets in Pakistan or China. The only real constraints 
are the range of the missile, the accuracy of the missile, 
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and the size of the warhead (payload). Consequently, the 
possession of ballistic missiles by India remains a highly 
effective means of deterring its opponents. India has 
ordered from Russia the Antey-2500 SAM ballistic mis¬ 
sile defense system for itself, and this system could be 
complemented by the Israeli Arrow missile defense sys¬ 
tem, for possible use against missiles with a range of 
around 932 miles (1,500 km). 

Ballistic missiles are most vulnerable during transporta¬ 
tion to and preparation at their launch sites. For instance, 
if the Pakistani military, through their ground and aerial 
reconnaissance and intelligence gathering, know the loca¬ 
tion of India’s possible Prithvi launch sites near along their 
border, they could attack these locations before any mis¬ 
siles are launched. The short range of the Prithvi missiles 
means they would have to be deployed fairly close to the 
border with Pakistan—around 62 miles (100 km), depend¬ 
ing on the variant used. Such close proximity to Pakistan 
thus raises the spectre of their movements being detected 
and easily attacked. The Agni, however, could be deployed 
much deeper inside Indian territory. 

There are, however, a few drawbacks to India’s ballis¬ 
tic missile capability. Because missiles are not that accu¬ 
rate, they are therefore suited to strike large targets, like 
cities or known troop concentrations. This is particularly 
the case for missiles armed with a high-explosive (con¬ 
ventional) warhead. The Prithvi missiles, for instance, 
have an accuracy of only around 164 feet (50 m). In addi¬ 
tion, unlike an aircraft, a ballistic missile cannot search 
for its target or alter course during its flight. Missiles are 
thus suitable only for static targets whose location is 
known prior to launch. Second, ballistic missiles are not 
reusable, unlike aircraft that can be used for multiple 
missions (although used armaments must be replaced). 
Third, aircraft can be recalled during their mission. A 
ballistic missile, once launched, has only one option: to 
reach its predetermined target. 

Despite these drawbacks, New Delhi considers its 
missiles of great value as a nuclear deterrent. Since the 
early 1990s, India and Pakistan have made considerable 
progress in developing ballistic missiles that are capable 
of carrying nuclear warheads. As was the case with the 
United States and the Soviet Union during the cold war, 
India and Pakistan both view their nuclear-capable ballis¬ 
tic missiles as essential nuclear deterrents and thus as a 
source of maintaining stability in South Asia. 

Were they ever to launch a nuclear strike, India 
and Pakistan would likely target each other’s cities. 
Pakistan is also capable of launching a significant nuclear 
strike, having developed two main ballistic missile 
programs. First, there is the Shaheen family based on 
Chinese designs: 466-miles (750 km) range Shaheen 


I/Hatf IV (operational); 1,553-miles (2,500 km) range 
Shaheen II (ready to flight test); and possibly a 1,864- 
miles (3,000 km) range Shaheen III (in development). 
Second are the North Korean-based Ghauri missiles: 
932-miles (1,500 km) range Ghauri I/Hatf V (opera¬ 
tional); 1,429-miles (2,300 km) range Ghauri II/ Hatf VI 
(flight tested); and the 1,864-miles (3,000 km) range 
Ghauri III (in development). In addition, Pakistan 
received from China in 1992 around 30 M-ll (CSS- 
7/DF-ll) missiles with a range of 174 miles (280 km). It 
is believed that Pakistan is indigenously developing this 
missile as the Hatf III/Ghaznavi. All these missiles sys¬ 
tems can carry nuclear warheads. 

Neither New Delhi nor Islamabad seeks an arms race 
in the cold war sense: their ongoing ballistic missile pro¬ 
grams are more of an arms “crawl.” The key goal has 
been and remains the ability to convince each other 
that one could launch a nuclear attack against the other’s 
city, if required, even if one had already been attacked 
by a nuclear weapon(s). The ability to strike back after 
first succumbing to a nuclear strike is known as “second 
strike capability” and requires effective nuclear command 
and control mechanisms that could survive a nuclear 
strike. This is an important issue, since Islamabad has 
stated that it reserves the right to launch a nuclear 
attack first (most likely by a ballistic missile to ensure 
a successful strike) should it believe the attack necessary 
for its survival. Should, for instance, Indian troops 
cross into Pakistan, New Delhi would be justified in fear¬ 
ing that Pakistan might be tempted to launch a preemp¬ 
tive nuclear strike, should Islamabad perceive its national 
survival under threat. Pakistan views its nuclear weapons 
as essential to compensate for its weakness in 
nonnuclear forces, where India holds a numerical and 
technological advantage. Islamabad’s refusal to follow 
India’s decision to adopt a policy of “no first use” in 1998 
was due to Pakistan’s concerns that such a stance could 
create a destabilising military imbalance between the two 
nations. 

An intriguing dimension to India’s missile develop¬ 
ments is the strong influence of the nation’s missile sci¬ 
entists in continuing to develop longer range and more 
sophisticated ballistic missiles because they can and 
desire to build them. The process in which technology 
drives developments is known as technological determin¬ 
ism. The pursuit of technological achievements may have 
worked well in India’s initial pursuit of ballistic missiles, 
but now that a minimum nuclear deterrent has been 
accomplished, maintaining and augmenting the existing 
capabilities is arguably all that is required. But India’s sci¬ 
entists do not want to stop there, thinking rather of 
developing longer-range nuclear-tipped missiles, includ¬ 
ing ICBMs. 
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Indian officials are already speaking openly about 
work on the Agni IV, which could have a range in 
excess of 3,418 miles (5,500 km), providing India with 
an ICBM capability and a nuclear warhead of 
at least 160,000 tons (160 kilotons). India’s development 
of such long-range missiles runs the risk of initiating 
a dangerous new round of nuclear tests by India and 
Pakistan. 

Ben Sheppard 

See also Ballistic Missile Defenses; Nuclear Programs 
and Policies; Nuclear Weapons Testing and Devel¬ 
opment; Weapons Production and Procurement 
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BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSES Ballistic mis¬ 
sile defenses constitute the strategic paradigm that intro¬ 
duces new possibilities of evolving strategic defenses 
against ballistic missiles carrying nuclear, chemical, or 
biological payloads, known as weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion (WMD). The post-cold war strategic environment 
is a transformed landscape of new nuclear powers who 
have acquired the requisite technical capabilities, with 
varying sophistication and diverse strategic intents and 
interests. The new strategic environment has replaced 
the previous deterrence logic of mutual assured destruc¬ 
tion with a focus on war-fighting capabilities and intents. 
Ballistic missiles and nuclear weapons have become the 
new means to accentuate military escalation and 
brinkmanship, available to the new nuclear missile pow¬ 
ers, which include India and Pakistan. 

6 ^ /- 


The Strategic and Technological Imperatives 
of Ballistic Missile Defenses 

Ballistic missile defense systems in their evolving 
technological architecture constitute a layered defense 
that can be divided into four distinct areas. First, the 
lower-tier systems are designed to defend against short- 
range threats, such as short-range ballistic missiles 
(SRBMs), cruise missiles, and aircraft deployed in 
the land-based Patriot Advanced Capability-3 the 
Israeli Arrow system, the Russian S-300V and 
S-300VM systems, and S-300 PMU and the sea-based 
systems of the SM-3 class and its derivatives of the Navy 
Area Wide Missile Defenses. The second, upper-tier 
systems are designed to defend against medium-range 
ballistic missiles (MRBMs) intercepting at the edge of 
or outside Earth’s atmosphere, or the Theater High 
Altitude Air Defense and the Navy Theater Wide 
Missile systems. Third, the U.S. National Missile 
Defense system features deployment of interceptors 
of longer range and speed to intercept intercontinental 
ballistic missile (ICBM) attacks and defend the 
homeland. These systems would intercept offensive 
missiles at the apex of their ballistic curve above the 
atmosphere. 

Finally, the Boost-Phase Intercept (BPI) systems are 
designed to attack a missile shortly after it is launched, 
before it exits into the atmosphere. The range of BPI 
systems includes an airborne laser, with a converted 
Boeing 747 and an oxygen-iodine chemical laser to 
shoot down missiles in their ascent phase. The second 
BPI system would be an unmanned aerial vehicle to 
launch high-speed airborne interceptors now being 
developed by the United States and Israel. The third 
system is a space-based laser that could be deployed in a 
constellation of twenty satellites, each equipped with a 
hydrogen-fluoride chemical laser and onboard sensing 
and surveillance equipment, employed to shoot down 
targeted missiles in their boost phase. The fourth option 
would be the forward-deployed Aegis ships deploying 
the Navy Theater Wide system, which would be 
deployed in conjunction with Navy Area Wide Missile 
Defenses. 

The Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty of 1972 had envis¬ 
aged a limited antimissile capability for the United States 
and the Soviet Union. It was abrogated unilaterally by 
the United States, citing the emergence of foreign mis¬ 
sile threats. U.S. missile defense efforts have been 
designed to neutralize the missile arsenals of the states of 
concern, which may attempt to redress their comparative 
declining national power and their containment by U.S. 
strategic power through missiles and weapons of mass 
destruction. 
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Missiles aloft an Indian Naval Vessel. In India, the debate on missile defenses continues, with the present government hoping to 
strike a balance between adequate conventional weaponry and a robust nuclear force in the face of any threat from nearby Pakistan 
or China. INDIA TODAY. 


South Asian Nuclear and Ballistic 
Missile Balance 

South Asia features a triangulation of nuclear and mis¬ 
sile deployments by China, India, and Pakistan that are 
enmeshed in a high-intensity strategic arms buildup, 
premised on stubborn national policies that defy 
attempts at stabilization. China and Pakistan would be 
the revisionist powers opposed to missile defenses that 
neutralize their nuclear status quo. India is more subtle, 
and would welcome stabilization measures emanating 
from an optimal missile defense system that would be 
technologically proficient, inducing a psychological 
deterrent against Pakistan’s potential missile rattling. 
India is, however, concerned about the ramifications of a 
U.S. Theater Missile Defenses (TMD) in Northeast 
Asia, as that could spur Chinese missile modernization 
and quantitative buildup of its intermediate range ballis¬ 
tic missiles (IRBMs) and ICBMs, having targeting conse¬ 
quences against India. 

The regional cascade dynamics in the Middle East and 
Northeast Asia and its spillage into South Asia has 
resulted in second-tier nuclear missile proliferation, and it 


could trigger quantum revisions of the prevalent nuclear 
missile asymmetries to India’s disadvantage, spurring 
India to further nuclear and missile tests and activating 
serial deployment options of its IRBM and ICBM missiles 
of the Agni class. Missile defense deployments by India at 
the lower tier would lead to its saturation by large num¬ 
bers of SRBMs in the Pakistani inventories, transferred by 
China. Cruise missiles constitute the next template in bal¬ 
listic missile defenses. Cruise missiles are faster air- 
breathing vehicles that are capable of carrying WMD 
payloads. The BrahMos, C-801 and C-802 are the emerg¬ 
ing types that would equip the Indian and Pakistani arse¬ 
nals that are sea- and air-launched variants with antiship 
attack roles. The possibilities of their technological adap¬ 
tation into land-attack modes with nuclear/WMD pay- 
loads are not ruled out. The Novator 3M-54E1 Klub-S 
(SS-N-27) to be inducted into the Indian navy in 2008 
would be a dedicated land-attack cruise missile. 

The nuclear missile forces of India, Pakistan, and 
China that constitutes the South Asian Triangulation are 
small and medium arsenals, with the Chinese nuclear mis¬ 
sile arsenal being a medium-sized force with triad charac- 
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teristics. The impact of a limited Theater Missile Defense 
in the region would have a triangulation of consequences: 
India’s acquisition of a limited missile defense capability 
would likely erode the Pakistani nuclear deterrent and 
would prompt Pakistan to increase its number of missiles 
and nuclear warheads. Pakistan resolutely opposes the 
missile defense technology, and given its limited resources 
would prefer more offensive missiles than any missile 
defense system. Indian preference for an Arrow-2 and the 
S-300 V, S-300 VM, and S-300 PMU, along with its 
Akash missile, could provide a layered defense that might 
erode Pakistani air-deliverable nuclear warheads by F-16 
fighter-attack aircraft, and could force Pakistan to deploy 
more transferred Chinese and North Korean missiles of 
deeper range and faster reentry speed in quantities to 
overwhelm any Indian advantages. 

China could react to an India-U.S. convergence on 
missile defenses by: preference of a joint missile defense 
network with Russia, employing the proven S-300 V and 
S-300 VM systems; simultaneously increasing the number 
of its deployable nuclear warheads and delivery vehicles by 
adopting multiple independendy targeted reentry vehicle 
technology. The cumulative impact of these would erode 
any limited Indian missile defense and could prompt India 
to resume testing and to increase its deployment options of 
the Agni IIB IRBM, with ranges targeting China. 

India and China would prefer to safeguard their 
respective second-strike capabilities and assets with a 
limited missile defense system, and would respectively 
prefer the Russian missile defense network with other 
options. India and China would prefer to engage with the 
United States on its missile defenses plans in terms of 
diplomatic and strategic postures. 

India’s Nuclear Doctrine and Its Force Posture 

India’s nuclear posture is premised as a force-in-being 
and rests on a quartet of deterrence that would be credible 
and minimalist; disarmament that seeks eventual elimina¬ 
tion of all nuclear weapons; diplomacy premised on multi¬ 
lateralism and de-alerting of nuclear forces with a 
“no-first-use” (NFU) treaty. India’s NFU policy is 
entwined with its assured retaliatory capability premised 
on a triad structure for its nuclear forces. Its premise of 
employment would arise out of nuclear coercion or use by 
its adversaries. India’s assured retaliatory capability would 
emerge from a high degree of mobility and dispersal of its 
nuclear warheads. India prefers to employ nuclear 
weapons in a mode of deterrence or punishment, using 
procedures that are reliable and suitable to Indian condi¬ 
tions, ensuring high levels of civilian custody, with a secure 
role for the Indian armed forces. India prefers an effective 
nuclear targeting strategy to determine the nature and 
quantum of any retaliatory strike. 

/- 


India’s nuclear doctrine emphasizes delayed but 
assured retaliation. India’s nuclear deterrent hinges on its 
credibility and certainty of retaliation. It is also defined by 
the quantum of retaliation. This certainty factor would be 
assured by the extent of dispersal of India’s nuclear forces, 
and their ability to recover from a first strike and to 
deliver unacceptable damage to the aggressor. 

India’s nuclear missile force posture has been rein¬ 
forced into operational effectiveness by the constitution 
of the Strategic Forces Command and the National Com¬ 
mand Authority in January 2003. However, India’s NFU 
policy would be notional, given the dynamics of its oper¬ 
ational milieu. In the context of a limited missile defense 
shield, India’s nuclear missile posture could graduate into 
a first-strike force with assured retaliatory capabilities. 

Options for Ballistic Missile Defenses: A Net 
Assessment for India 

India’s options for ballistic missile defenses widen 
with the growing nuclear missile proliferation in its 
region. An arc of multiple missile threats confronts 
India. The arc ranges from China in the north, to the 
U.S. missile-armed fleets in the Indian Ocean, to Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, and Iran in the west, all equipped with 
MRBMs and IRBMs that could target India. India’s quest 
for missile defenses emanates from prevalent instability 
introduced by Pakistan’s missiles, and the missile rattling 
of its coercive diplomacy against India. Pakistani readi¬ 
ness for a first strike undermines the Indian force-in-being 
posture that has its emphasis on the de-alert status of its 
nuclear missile forces. The rapid escalation spiral and the 
persistent Pakistani initiative to escalate induce consider¬ 
able irrationality, undermining the deterrence logic. 

Geographical contiguity, brief missile flight times, the 
lack of omnidirectional surveillance, and the lack of insti¬ 
tutionalized nuclear risk reduction measures with verifi¬ 
cation and monitoring systems in place necessitate the 
imperative for a limited ballistic missile defense system 
that has inbuilt components of tracking and surveillance 
to act as a rapid response system in the event of any sur¬ 
prise or inadvertent launches by Pakistan. 

The challenge of strategic offense versus strategic 
defense has been a universal dilemma that has plagued 
the deterrence debate. India’s dilemma increases with the 
increase of hostile multiple missile threats with nuclear 
payloads. India’s inevitable resort to ballistic missile 
defenses remains a crucial necessity; its challenge lies in 
potential priorities for India between a robust minimal 
nuclear deterrence built around its manned aircraft and 
its land-based missile force with sea-based deterrence to 
be in place in the long run. India’s priorities would there¬ 
fore have to be with the certitude of assured retaliation, 
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along with a credible conventional force posture that 
could dissuade Pakistan of any escalatory potential and 
effectively deter China. The Indian debate in missile 
defenses and its nuclear force posture would concern 
maintaining an optimal balance between conventional 
weapons and a robust nuclear force with limited missile 
defense capability and technological affordability. 

W. Lawrence S. Prabhakar 

See also Ballistic and Cruise Missile Development; 
Nuclear Programs and Policies; Nuclear Weapons 
Testing and Development; Weapons Production 
and Procurement 
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BALUCHAR SARI The Baluchar sari derives its name 
from the village of its origin, which is situated on the banks 
of the river Bhagirathi in the Murshidabad district of 
Bengal. Patronized by the aristocratic Jain traders and mer¬ 
chants who settled and flourished there in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the Baluchar style acquired a 
special place among the traditional saris of India. 

The uniqueness of this sari is as much in its design 
concept as in its weaving technique. Multicolored motifs 
emerge on the ground through the introduction of extra 
wefts of floss silk with the help of small shuttles. The 
weavers could create the desired pattern on the draw 
loom ( naqsh loom) with the help of several draw boys, 
who would lift the thread with harness cords, to pass the 
extra weft. Later, these looms were replaced by the 
jacquard. What distinguishes the Baluchar from other 
brocades is the complexity of its design, executed in silk 
on silk without gold or metal thread, setting it apart even 
among the various rich brocades of India. 

The most distinguishing feature of the Baluchar sari is 
the intricate design of its large pallu (end of the sari). Most 
saris produced and worn in Bengal have a comparatively 
simple pallu, which is arranged vertically from the shoul¬ 
der when draped. The Baluchar, on the other hand, has an 
elaborate pallu, more like the heavy pallu of the saris from 
Gujarat, where women preferred to exhibit the richly dec¬ 
orated pallu in the front, and where the Jain patrons of 
Murshidabad had originally lived. These saris were also 
exported to Gujarat. The plain or butidar (with a small flo¬ 
ral motif) ground is bounded by a floral border along the 
entire length of both sides. The pallu, at the end, is deco¬ 
rated with an elaborate design, arranged in rectangles 
around a row of large kalga, or paisley motifs. The 
decorations on these rectangles consist of human figures, 
such as noblemen smoking a huqqa, a king or a nobleman 
riding an elephant, or a lady holding a flower; some even 
depict couples, wearing European dress, seated in a rail¬ 
way carriage, or European soldiers carrying cannons, 
revealing the influence of European trade contacts. In 
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some cases, the row of figures is repeated on all four sides 
of the rectangle; the figures change direction so that they 
will be in the correct position when the sari is worn, 
involving a great deal of work on the part of the weaver, 
who had to retie the leashes of the pattern harness. One 
of the central paisleys is sometimes a different color from 
the rest, functioning as a nazarbattu to ward off the evil 
eye. Generally, these saris are purple, maroon, red, blue, 
or yellow, but occasionally they are made of two tones, 
using different colors of warp and weft. 

Later, other important centers of Baluchar saris also 
developed at Kasimbazar, Ajimganj, Jiaganj, and 
Baharampur in West Bengal. The tradition of the 
Baluchar sari almost disappeared in the early twentieth 
century after the death of the famous master weaver 
Dubraj Das and his contemporaries. However, it was 
revived in the late twentieth century with incentives 
offered by the government. A much simplified version of 
the Baluchar sari is now in vogue. 

Kalpana Desai 

See also Brocade 
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BALUCHISTAN AND THE NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER When Abdul “Badshah” Ghaffar Khan’s 
son Wali Khan, one of the best-known leaders of the 
North-West Frontier province, was asked to define his 
identity, he replied: “I am first a Pukhtun tribesman, then 
a Muslim, and finally a Pakistani.” He explained that the 
Pukhtun tribe was several thousand years old, while Islam 
was just fourteen hundred years old, and Pakistan a mere 
half century in age. The tensions between ethnicity, reli¬ 
gion, and state create tensions in the tribal groups of this 
area and have never really been resolved. 

Historical Background 

The tribal groups who inhabit the Baluchistan and the 
North-West Frontier provinces are largely Baluch and 
Pukhtun, or Pushtun (the southern tribes pronounce 
“kh” as “sh”). They have rightly gained a reputation for 
being fiercely independent people. At the height of the 
British Empire, Rudyard Kipling wrote his famous poem 
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“The Ballad of East and West” in which he pointed out 
“the twain shall never meet.” Yet Kipling made an excep¬ 
tion to his own imperial rule in the people of this area: 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor 

Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 

though they come from the ends of the earth. 

Baluch and Pukhtun tribes have resisted the authority of 
central governments from the time history was first writ¬ 
ten. Delhi, before the creation of Pakistan, and Islamabad 
afterward have had to face the reality of turbulent tribes 
along a largely undefined international border. Some of 
the world’s most renowned historical figures have 
therefore played their part on this stage—Alexander the 
Great, Timur, Babur, Aurangzeb, Lord George Curzon, 
Sir Winston Churchill, Mahatma M.K. Gandhi, and 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah. 

Pukhtun tribes in the Khyber Pass shattered the impe¬ 
rial army of Aurangzeb, the great Mughal emperor, in 
1672. Ten thousand Mughals were killed and twenty 
thousand captured. Across the border in Afghanistan, 
Pukhtun tribesmen decimated an entire British army 
called the Grand Army of the Indus. One sole survivor, 
half-demented and half-dead, appeared on a cold January 
morning at the Jalalabad garrison. 

Treaties and Agreements 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the British had 
enough experience of the tribes of this area to introduce 
significant administrative changes. Treaties and agree¬ 
ments, which guaranteed a large degree of autonomy, 
were signed with Baluch and Pukhtun tribes in order to 
pacify them. The Durand Boundary Commission was 
formed in 1894 to demarcate the borders between 
Afghanistan and British India. It came to be called the 
Durand Line after the British officer who was responsi¬ 
ble for its demarcation. As the boundary passed through 
tribes, often cutting them in half, Afghanistan has dis¬ 
puted the Durand Line. The North-West Frontier 
province was created in 1901. Within the province there 
would be a special administrative category called the 
Tribal Areas. The civil and criminal procedure codes of 
British India would not apply to the Tribal Areas. The 
government’s writ extended to a hundred yards on either 
side of the main road. Tribesmen could live their lives 
according to their own custom and tradition, or riwaj. 

The Tribal Areas helped to contain but could not 
eliminate the problem of recalcitrant tribesmen for the 
British. A policy of “carrot and stick” was administered 
by some of the finest political officers drawn from the 
elite Indian Civil Service. Nonetheless, the tribes were 
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inclined to launch a tribal or religious war at the slightest 
provocation. During the 1930s there were twenty-eight 
British battalions in Waziristan—more troops than on 
the rest of the subcontinent. 

In contrast to the Tribal Areas in the new province, 
there were also settled districts with regular laws and 
administration. New districts were created such as Haz¬ 
ara. The people of Hazara were a mixture of Pukhtun 
and Punjabis. In time the district of Hazara created a dis¬ 
tinct ethnicity called after the district itself—Hazarawal. 
The creation of a wholly new ethnicity is a phenomenon, 
suggesting the need for study by social scientists. 

A certain romance developed in British literature 
regarding these tribesmen. They were seen as independ¬ 
ent, courageous, and even honorable. While the British 
treated other Indians as little more than subjugated 
natives, the tribesmen along the Durand border were cast 
in a different light; indeed, they were considered the 
nearest thing to the “noble savage.” 

British officers grew to respect these tribes. John Mas¬ 
ters, who served in Waziristan and later became a well- 
known novelist—his Bhowani Junction was made into a 
film with Stewart Granger and Ava Gardner—described 
these tribes as “physically the hardest people on earth” 
(Masters, p. 161). The following note, written as a confi¬ 
dential memorandum by a senior political officer, illus¬ 
trates this respect: 

I spoke above of political officers as the custodians 
of civilization dealing with barbarians. Against this 
definition, if he were to hear it, I am sure that Mehr 
Dar, or any other intelligent Mahsud Malik, would 
emphatically protest. Their argument, which is not 
altogether in a subconscious plane, may be stated 
thus—“A civilization has no other end than to pro¬ 
duce a fine type of man. Judged by this standard the 
social system in which the Mahsud has been evolved 
must be allowed immeasurably to surpass all others. 
Therefore let us keep our independence and have 
none of your qanun [law] and your other institutions 
which have wrought such havoc in British India, but 
stick to our own riwaj [custom] and be men like our 
fathers before us.” After prolonged and intimate 
dealings with the Mahsuds I am not at all sure that, 
with reservations, I do not subscribe to their plea. 
(Howell, p. xii) 

The jostling for power between imperial Britain, Russia, 
and China naturally involved the tribes of this area 
because of the undefined nature of the international bor¬ 
der, the toughness of the terrain, and the fierceness of the 
tribes. Besides, Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier 
province contained the two important passes into India: 


the Bolan Pass in the former province and the Khyber 
Pass in the latter. The government in Delhi based its mil¬ 
itary and political policy on the assumption that Russia 
would be tempted to drive through these passes in its 
search for the warm water ports of the Indian Ocean. 

Great Game 

The British called the political contest between the 
imperial powers the Great Game. The Game became an 
analogy and even extension of the public school ethos 
that dominated the elite ruling class of Victorian 
England. Every government in the region in one way or 
the other was involved in playing the Game. Even the 
boy Kim in one of Kipling’s most famous novels becomes 
a player. The tribesmen too maneuvered within the 
Great Game. It was not difficult for them to play off 
Delhi, later Islamabad, against Kabul. A tribal leader 
summed it up thus: “We are like men with two jealous 
wives—both pulling us in their direction. Sometime we 
prefer one, sometimes the other.” 

Their participation in the Great Game allowed the 
tribesmen to continue political maneuvering after the 
creation of Pakistan in 1947. The Baluch have never 
quite given up the dream of an independent Greater 
Baluchistan, nor have the Pukhtun abandoned that of 
Pukhtunistan. Baluch leaders like the Khan of Kalat 
claim that Baluchis live in an area of over 3 million square 
miles (7.8 sq. km), the core of which is the province of 
Baluchistan itself, and total about 30 million people in 
number. Although the idea of creating a new state based 
on ethnicity remains a powerful one, the states from 
which it would be carved—Pakistan Afghanistan, Iraq, 
and Iran—have vigorously opposed it. 

The British, on the basis of trial and error, had several 
policies toward these two provinces and what lay beyond. 
At first, the British more or less left the tribesmen to 
their own devices. They called this policy one of 
“masterly inactivity.” This was followed by greater 
involvement, and the policy was named “conciliatory 
intervention.” A more aggressive “close border policy” 
followed. Toward the end of the nineteenth century, the 
British were implementing what came to be called the 
“forward policy.” Some of these policies created a 
straightforward clash between two different civilizations. 
Villages, water tanks, and grain stores were destroyed in 
what came to be known as “butcher and bolt” raids. The 
tribesmen therefore rejected modernization—schools, 
electricity, and roads—as they associated it with the 
imperial British. 

The reluctance to accept modern development 
schemes did not change once the political dynamic was 
revamped after the creation of Pakistan in 1947. But the 
fact that Pakistan was a self-consciously Muslim country 
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helped to ease the tension in the relationship between the 
state and the tribes. Thousands drifted to the cities. In 
time, Karachi would become the largest Pukhtun city in 
the world in terms of population. Pakistan’s policy 
toward Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier 
province has alternated between benign neglect and 
crude aggressiveness. In the 1970s the Tribal Areas of 
Baluchistan saw a particularly brutal military adventure. 
This has not prevented Baluch and Pukhtuns from 
emerging as prominent figures in Pakistan itself. Indeed, 
at least two heads of state have come from the North- 
West Frontier province. Mir Zafarullah Khan Jamah, 
from Baluchistan, was elected prime minister in 2002. 

Economy and Society 

Both Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier 
province are sparsely populated. Temperatures can go 
beyond 120 degrees Fahrenheit (49°C) in the summer 
and below freezing in the winter. It is a land of high 
mountains and deep ravines. Although there are valleys 
with limited agricultural land, the terrain is usually harsh 
and rainfall is limited to a few inches. Settlements are few 
and far between. The geography of these areas cannot 
sustain standing armies or feudal social structures headed 
by affluent leaders. Taxes are neither demanded nor 
given. An egalitarian ethos is therefore prevalent among 
the tribes. 

A developed code of behavior, sometimes called the 
code of honor, pervades Baluch and Pukhtun society. 
Among the Baluch this code is called the Baluchiat and 
among the Pukhtun it is called Pukhtunwali, or “the way 
of the Baluch” and “the way of the Pukhtun,” respectively. 
The idea and practice of hospitality, revenge, and uphold¬ 
ing the honor of the tribe are important elements in these 
codes. Folk literature is replete with references to these 
codes. There is a Baluch war ballad going back to the six¬ 
teenth century that sums up the sense of tribal independ¬ 
ence backed by formidable terrain: “The lofty heights are 
our comrades and the pathless gorges our friends.” 

Baluchistan harbors a sense of grievance against 
Islamabad. In size Baluchistan is about 44 percent of the 
total area of Pakistan. Its population, however, is only 5 
percent of the entire population of Pakistan. Islamabad 
bureaucrats, quick to seize an advantage, have tended to 
ignore the first fact and concentrate on the second when 
allocating funds to the province. In addition, the domi¬ 
nating province of Punjab, which has about 60 percent of 
Pakistan’s population but only 26 percent of the area, has 
tended to send people to settle in and administer 
Baluchistan, causing further resentment. 

There are, however, differences between Baluch and 
Pukhtun social structure. The chief, called the sirdar, 
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dominates the Baluch tribes. Although he has little eco¬ 
nomic power to back him, tribal tradition ensures his sta¬ 
tus and authority. He provides a rudimentary form of 
justice in disputes. He provides leadership against the 
enemy and protection in challenging times. In time the 
sirdar became identified with the tribe itself. Some, like 
the khan of Kalat, were able to convert a tribal base into 
a full-fledged state recognized by the British. Some sir¬ 
dars are called after the tribe itself, like the Marri and the 
Bugti in the Tribal Areas of Baluchistan. 

Among the Pukhtun, leadership is quite different. 
There is a stronger tradition of individual independence. 
While certain elders may emerge through their wisdom 
or bravery, their authority still remains restricted. Deci¬ 
sions are made on the basis of the Jirga, or the council of 
elders. This makes for independent tribesmen who 
fiercely guard their independence but also for a perpetual 
state of anarchy. Anthropologists have referred to this 
kind of society as “ordered anarchy.” 

There are non-Muslim groups living in both 
Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier province. 
Hindu groups have lived in Baluchistan for a long time, 
even in the Tribal Areas. The tribe protects these groups, 
and their honor is identified with the honor of the tribe. 
The Bugti tribe has a prominent Hindu group attached 
to it, which has adopted the dress and code of the tribe. 
At one stage, the tribe successfully fielded a Hindu for 
the provincial assembly seat. He was known by his Hindu 
name, with his tribal affiliation as an honorary Bugti 
attached to it. 

In the North-West Frontier province, the Kalash, 
usually called the Kafirs or unbelievers, have not been so 
fortunate. A small group who according to legend are 
descended from Alexander’s troops, they are constantly 
subject to attempts at conversion to Islam. Earlier Amir 
Abdur Rahman, the “Iron Amir” of Afghanistan, con¬ 
verted the Kafir living on the Afghan side of the border 
by the sword. He renamed their land from Kafiristan, the 
land of the Kafirs, to Nooristan, the land of light. 
Kipling’s The Man Who Would Be King, which was made 
into a film starring Sean Connery and Michael Caine, is 
set among the Kalash. The group faces an uncertain 
future in a region which itself is on the threshold of 
major change. 

The Future of Tribal Society 

In the early part of the twenty-first century, the tribal 
societies of Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier 
provinces are facing serious challenges to their identity. 
These challenges are both external and internal. Modern 
technological developments have succeeded in penetrat¬ 
ing even the most inaccessible areas. Many of the bigger 
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settlements now have generators for electricity and 
therefore access to television, computers, and the Inter¬ 
net. Thus modern images, alien and often disturbing, are 
now available locally. These images clash with traditional 
ideas of behavior and attitudes toward social life. 

The war in Afghanistan in the 1980s against the Sovi¬ 
ets and the ongoing war of the United States against the 
Taliban, which began in 2001, have affected these areas. 
The Baluch generally and the Pukhtun in particular are 
sympathetic to the local tribesmen and are opposed to 
any foreign intervention. There are strong rumors of 
American incursions in the Tribal Areas, which has 
caused deep unrest. The Pakistan army, aiding the Amer¬ 
icans, has set up posts in large numbers for the first time 
in history along the international border in the Tribal 
Areas. This intrusion has caused deep resentment and 
heated discussion in the areas. 

One result of the unhappiness with Pakistan’s alliance 
with America was the vote given to the religious parties 
in the two provinces in the elections held in 2002. Reli¬ 
gious parties have never made significant inroads tradi¬ 
tionally because of the nature of the social structure of 
the tribes. This time, however, religious parties swept the 
polls, particularly in the North-West Frontier province. 
Religious leaders have once again gained ascendancy over 
the traditional tribal elders by talking of a holy war 
against the infidel. This has encouraged the mood of 
defiance against America—and by extension, anything 
associated with Westernization, such as films and videos. 

Internally, members of the young generation want 
more change and more authority. Many would like to 
benefit from the educational system of the rest of the 
country. Some would like to be involved in the main¬ 
stream politics of the nation. In particular, the role of 
women will act as a catalyst in the future. Most women 
would like to preserve their traditions but want to assert 
their right to be educated and participate in social and 
even political life. 

Tribalism in these areas appears to be a blessing and 
an affliction. While it has provided stability through 
unstable times, it has also created dilemmas and some¬ 
times impossible challenges. Now that the twenty-first 
century is poised to penetrate one of the most closed 
societies of the world, it is to be seen whether the tribes¬ 
men can remain “men like our fathers before us.” 

Akbar Ahmed 

See also Islam’s Impact on India; Pakistan 
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“BANDE MATARAM” Written between 1872 and 
1875 by the Bengali author Banlrim Chandra Chatterji 
(1838-1894), “Bande Mataram” (Hail to thee, mother) 
was a poem consisting of twelve lines in two stanzas. It 
was expanded when it appeared in his Bengali-language 
novel Anandamath (Abbey of bliss) in 1882. The novel 
was first serialized in the literary journal Bangadarshan, 
which Chatterji founded in 1872, between 1880 and 
1882. Chatterji was from an orthodox Brahman family 
and was educated at Hooghli College, Presidency Col¬ 
lege, and the University of Calcutta, where he studied 
law and was one of the first graduating class. From 1858 
until his retirement in 1891, he was a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, retiring as a deputy magistrate. 

Chatterji, the author of over a dozen novels, wrote first 
in English, then in his native Bengali. Anandamath was a 
patriotic tale of Hindu rebellion against the British by the 
Sannyasis (Shudras who usually worshiped Shiva) in Ben¬ 
gal and Bihar between 1762 and 1774. Their slogan was 
“Om Vande Mataram. ” Anandamath was made into a play 
in 1883 and translated into Hindi in 1905, and then into 
English in 1906 by Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950) before 
being translated into other Indian languages. Music was 
composed for the poem by Jadu Bhatta, who was the 
music teacher of future Nobel laureate Rabindranath 
Tagore (1861-1941). Tagore himself is usually credited 
with composing the music in 1882. He sang it on a 
phonograph record that was first produced in 1905. 

For Chatterji, Hinduism and nationalism were syn¬ 
onymous, and his novels and essays became an inspira¬ 
tion to nationalists at the turn of the century, especially at 
the time of the partition of Bengal in 1905. The song was 
banned in Bengal by Sir Bampfylde Fuller (1854-1935), 
the lieutenant-governor of East Bengal and Assam 
(1905-1906), on 7 November 1905, as it was considered 
an incitement to violence. The ban was imposed until 
1911 and it was reimposed between 1930 and 1937. It was 
first sung by the Indian National Congress at their twenty- 
first annual meeting held in 1905 at Benares (Varanasi). It 
became exceedingly popular among Hindus and was 
described in 1907 by Sri Aurobindo in the journal Vande 
Mataram as a “mantra”: “The mantra had been given and 
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in a single day a whole people had been converted to the 
religion of patriotism.” It was sung outside the court¬ 
house by supporters at the sedition trial of Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak (1856-1920) in 1909 and became the national 
anthem of the Indian National Congress during the 
nationalist struggle for independence and was sung at its 
meetings. As its author, Chatterji is considered one of 
India’s nationalist heroes. 

The controversial nature of the song lay in the fact that 
the identification of the “mother” with India, which was 
redolent of Hinduism, was found objectionable by Mus¬ 
lims. The criticism was taken to heart by the Indian 
National Congress at a time when there was a great deal of 
discussion about what should be the national anthem. At 
Calcutta on 28 October 1937, the Congress Working 
Committee recommended that only the first two stanzas 
of “Bande Mataram” should be sung at national gatherings 
and that the organizers of the conference could substitute 
or add any other song that was “of an unobjectionable 
character.” Nonetheless, “Bande Mataram” continued to 
offend Muslims and constituted one more piece of evi¬ 
dence that Congress rule would mean “Hindu rule” in an 
independent India. It therefore played a role in the 
Pakistan movement. 

When it came time for India to decide on a national 
anthem, “Bande Mataram,” in spite of its popularity and 
its role in the freedom movement, was not chosen. 
Instead, “Janaganamana Adhinayaka” (The morning song 
of India), written by Tagore in 1911 and sung at the sec¬ 
ond day’s sitting of the Indian National Congress Annual 
Session at Calcutta the same year and published in 1912, 
became India’s national anthem in 1950. It had been 
adopted by Subhash Chandra Bose’s (1897-1945) Indian 
National Army, founded in 1943. It was, ironically, 
claimed that “Janaganamana” was composed to commem¬ 
orate the visit of King George V to India in 1911 and was 
sung at his durbar. This claim was denied by Tagore, and 
the song is not mentioned in the durbar program. “Bande 
Mataram” was, however, according to Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964) in a speech in 1950, hon¬ 
ored equally and accorded equal status. This decision met 
with considerable opposition at the time by people who 
favored “Bande Mataram” as the national anthem. In the 
1990s the Hindu Bharatiya Janata Party called for its 
adoption as India’s national anthem. 

Roger D. Long 

See also Bose, Netaji Subhash Chandra; Chatterji, 
Bankim Chandra; Tagore, Rabindranath 
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BANDHANI The earliest form of surface decoration 
using dyes on textiles was based on the technique of tying 
the cloth with threads before dyeing. Though the tie-dye 
technique, called bandhani, may have originated acciden¬ 
tally, it evolved into an art, perfected by dyers who cre¬ 
ated intricate patterns. The antiquity of this tradition 
(c. 1000 B.C.) was established by the location of a textile 
fragment showing evidence of the technique found by 
Aurel Stein during his expedition to Central Asia in the 
early twentieth century. 

The art of bandhani is currently concentrated in desert 
areas from Kutch in Gujarat, through Saurashtra, 
Rajasthan, and Haryana, to the environs of Delhi. The 
finest tie-dye is produced by the Khatri community in 
Kutch, Gujarat. Madhya Pradesh also produces tie-dyed 
fabrics, used by peasants and tribal communities, in its 
areas bordering Rajasthan. Another minor center is 
Madurai in Tamil Nadu. 

Technique 

The traditional technique followed for making ban¬ 
dhani is by first bleaching the cloth, then folding it across 
its length and then across its width, thus making four 
folds. The dyer next demarcates an 18-inch-long (45 cm) 
area on one side of the width so as to cover both ends of 
the cloth, which for a sari forms both the pallu , the cross 
border, and a narrower border at one end. The wider 
area is subdivided into panels, with a wider central panel 
and two narrower panels on each side. Using charcoal, 
the dyer creates the basic design that will be followed for 
tying the knots. In the same way, the border of the sari is 
outlined at the two edges of the cloth, folded lengthwise. 
The cloth is then passed on for the tying of knots on the 
outline in the border, as well as on the pattern for the 
body of the sari. The tying is generally done by women. 
In the Khatri community, the very fine tying is done by 
men. The left hand is used for pinching the cloth and the 
right hand holds a long thread, which is wound around 
the cloth and knotted. This is repeated with the same 
thread with rapid dexterous movement. The knots must 
be handled carefully when dyeing, as they can unravel 
easily by tugging at the open end. 

Initially, the sections that are to remain white are tied. 
The fabrics are then collected by the dyer and are dyed 
in a light yellow color, after which the fabrics are again 
returned for tying; the next set of knots is tied to retain 
the yellow color. The process continues from lighter 
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Man Wearing Turban, Rajasthan. His tie-dyed turban has a 
pattern and deep red hue common to the region. AMAR TALWAR/ 
FOTOMEDIA. 

colors to the final dark color, which is either a brilliant 
red, purple, black, dark green, or deep blue. This proce¬ 
dure is the traditional technique for tie-dyeing and is fol¬ 
lowed in all the major centers of Saurashtra, Kutch, and 
parts of Rajasthan. 

Rajasthan has, however, developed another technique, 
called lipai, in which the fabric is given a light back¬ 
ground color. The fabric is folded and designs marked as 
described above. The border designs, which will be in a 
dark color, are marked. The dyer proceeds to color sec¬ 
tions of the inner cloth with different colored dyes 
according to the design, with the help of a felt. The tied 
border is then dyed and covered fully and the body of the 
sari is bleached, removing the surplus dye. The fabric is 
then immersed in dye for the background color. After 
drying, the sari is opened and the fabric emerges with 
dark tied designs on a light background and a contrasting 
dark border and cross border. 

Kutch creates the finest tie-dyed fabrics; Mandevi and 
Bhuj are the main centers. The famous gharcholas, an 


important ritual cloth of Saurashtra, are actually prepared 
by the Khatri community of Kutch but are dyed in Jam¬ 
nagar in a brilliant red. It is the Khatri community that 
creates bandhanis for different communities living in the 
area. The bandhanis prepared for the rich Mahajan com¬ 
munity are of a finer design; among the finest are ghar- 
chola, a grid pattern, and bavanbagh (fifty-two gardens). 
Almost all Hindus use bandhani for weddings. The bride’s 
sari is pale yellow, signifying her status as a virgin, and 
only the border and the cross border are red. Gharcholas, 
auspicious patterns worked into a grid, are given to the 
bride by her husband after marriage or after the first child 
is born. Tie-dyed turbans are worn by the bridegroom 
and by the men participating in the celebrations. 

Special types of bandhani are made for the Muslim 
Bora community, as well as for the Khatris’ own families. 
The Bora women wear an abho (a loose shirt) and salwar 
(pantaloons), as well as ordhani (veils). These are mostly 
in silk with black backgrounds and motifs worked in red. 
Thick cotton cloth with bold tie-dyed patterns were 
made for the seminomadic Rabaris, as well as for the 
skirts of the Meghvals, the craftsmen’s community. 
Woven woolen shawls were also tie-dyed and embel¬ 
lished with embroidery. 

In Rajasthan’s Jodhpur and Jaipur, in addition to the 
traditional fine chundris, tie-dyed veils, and saris, special 
turbans were made for the men. Each season required a 
change in the color of the turban and the veil. Vasant, the 
season of spring, required basanti (lemon yellow) colored 
turbans; Haryali Amaviasia, the rainy season, was the time 
for sage green and pink turbans. Pink and saffron were 
auspicious colors for marriages. The red bridal veil was 
never dyed with permanent colors, as that was considered 
inauspicious. 

Jodhpur specialized in distinctive techniques of tie- 
dye, called lehria, a pattern of diagonal lines in multiple 
colors, and mothra , a checkered pattern. The cloth is 
stretched from opposite corners, then tied with strings 
and dyed in stages from light to dark shades. When 
opened, it reveals its diagonal pattern. For the mothra, 
the other side is stretched, thus creating a checkered 
diagonal pattern. 

Sikar of Shekhawati Rajasthan produces the finest 
quality cotton bandhani fabrics for urban clients. They 
also create bold patterns for the agriculturists of Bikaner, 
Jhunjhunu, Rewari, and Rohtak in Haryana. The back¬ 
ground of deep maroon has large sections in lemon yel¬ 
low with bold tie-dyed patterns in red and green. 

Madhya Pradesh also has a tradition of bandhani, which 
is quite distinct from that of Rajasthan. The patterns are 
simple dotted patterns interspersed with bird and animal 
motifs. These were made for the local peasantry as well as 
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the tribal community. Each community had its own 
distinctive patterns. 

Another center, which is isolated from the main tie-dye 
center, is at Madurai’s temple complex in Tamil Nadu, 
where a community of Khatris had migrated from 
Saurashtra. They produced tie-dyed saris, known as 
sugardi saris, using locally woven gold-bordered saris dyed 
a deep red with patterns in off-white. The motifs used— 
conch shell, lamp, lotus, and stars—were influenced by 
the kolam, ritual floor designs. Plain unbleached cotton 
with a gold border was bleached and folded double on the 
length. The patterns were then blocked and the fabric was 
passed on for tying. The sari was then dyed a maroon 
color; the border was dyed in black by covering the main 
body. This tradition survived because the sugardi sari was 
considered essential bridal attire. By the early part of the 
twentieth century, the demand had diminished, but the 
tradition was later revived as part of a national program 
supporting the development of handicrafts. 

Jasleen Dhamija 
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BANERJEA, SURENDRANATH N. (1848-1925), 
Indian politician and nationalist leader. A pioneer of 
moderation in nationalist politics, Surendranath Banerjea 
infused the English-educated middle class with ideals of 
communal harmony, faith in British rule, and belief in 
progress. Widely admired for his eloquence and oratory 
as well as his unshakable political and personal convic¬ 
tions, he was nicknamed “Surrender Not.” 

Banerjea was born in 1848 in a Kulin, high-ranked 
Brahman family in Kolkata. Elis father, Durga Charan 
Banerjea, was a medical practitioner. Surendranath was 
introduced to Western ideas by his liberal-minded father, 



and at the Presidency College where he received his edu¬ 
cation. Upon graduation, he went to England to sit for 
the Indian Civil Service examination. He passed and 
qualified for an administrative appointment in the British 
Indian government. He was posted at Sylhet in 
Bangladesh as an assistant magistrate. He was, however, 
soon dismissed from the post on the grounds of a techni¬ 
cal impropriety in a report on his age, prepared by a sub¬ 
ordinate, that Surendranath had failed to correct. It was 
a severe punishment for a minor oversight. Banerjea trav¬ 
eled to London to appeal his case in vain. He decided 
to try the next best course open to young educated 
Indians—to sit for the Bar examinations. He was denied 
admission. Convinced that the personal wrong done to 
him was evidence of the “impotency of a people” under 
British rule, he decided to dedicate his life to political 
awakening in Bengal and in India, in accordance with his 
faith in the Western ideals of fairness and justice. 

Upon his return from the failed mission in England, 
he chose teaching as his profession. He became a pro¬ 
fessor of English at the Metropolitan Institution, then at 
the Free Church College. Seeking an educational forum 
where he could articulate his reform ideas, he helped 
establish a college of his own. He named it Ripon Col¬ 
lege after the marquis of Ripon, the viceroy of India 
from 1880 to 1884. (The college is now called Suren¬ 
dranath College.) With his stirring eloquence, he 
inspired students, intellectuals, and the educated public 
in Kolkata and other major metropolitan cities of India. 
He became the editor of the Bengalee, an English-lan¬ 
guage newspaper that became the mouthpiece of his 
measured, moderate political views. He founded the 
Indian Association, the political platform that battled 
the landholders’ British India Association. He traveled 
the length and breadth of India promoting his brand of 
nationalism. In the process, he became a leading figure 
in the Indian National Congress, and the champion of 
Indian demands in England, which he visited from time 
to time. In the 1900s, he was without doubt the most 
important leader in the Calcutta Corporation and the 
Bengal Legislative Council. When Lord George Curzon 
announced the partition of Bengal, Banerjea’s com¬ 
manding figure, with striking white beard and baritone 
voice, took up the cry of protest at public meetings and 
rallies. This was his finest moment. 

The slide began in 1907. Banerjea could not control 
the passions he had roused in India’s youth. The political 
movement he led, based on newspaper articles, public 
meetings of protest, petitions, and deputations, was now 
of no avail. Extremist violence had gripped the swadeshi 
movement. In a remarkable about-face, Banerjea found 
himself joining hands with landlords and Muslim leaders 
to meet with the viceroy to seek his intervention. “It was 
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simply marvelous to see . . . the ‘King of Bengal’ sitting 
on my sofa with his Mohammedan opponents,” quipped 
Lord Minto, the viceroy (Broomfield 1968, p. 67). 

From 1912 until his death in 1925, Banerjea partici¬ 
pated in all the major political developments: the Lucknow 
Pact of 1916, the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the 
satyagraha (noncooperation) movement of 1921. But his 
influence was on the wane. The extremists dismissed 
Banerjea and his ilk of upper-middle-class moderates as 
irreligious, luxury-loving blind followers of British insti¬ 
tutions and recipients of titles and honors given as 
rewards for loyalty. He also had formidable opponents in 
men like C. R. Das, Ashutosh Mookherjee, and young 
leaders of the day like Subhash Chandra Bose and 
Dr. B. C. Roy. Dr. Roy defeated Banerjea with a large 
margin in the 24-Parganas Municipal constituency during 
the elections to the Bengal Legislative Council in 1923. 

Banerjea’s career in the last fifteen years of his life 
comprised tireless efforts to deflect the British from their 
course of action, and to stem the rising tide of militancy 
in the neonationalists. His efforts met with an equal lack 
of success on both fronts. 

Dilip K. Basu 

See also Bengal; Congress Party; Curzon, 

Lord George; Minto, Lord; Satyagraha 
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BANGALORE The capital of Karnataka, Bangalore, 
once the capital of the princely state of Mysore, had a 
population of 4.2 million in 2001. The city was founded 
in the early sixteenth century by Kempe Gowda, a mili¬ 
tary officer ( amaranayaka ) of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. 
It thus owed its origin to the pattern of urbanization 
under military feudalism as it combined the functions of 
a cavalry garrison, an administrative headquarters, and a 
marketplace. After the demise of the Vijayanagar king¬ 
dom, Bangalore became the capital of the Wadiyar 
dynasty of Mysore, and then of the military commanders 
Hyder Ali and his son Tipu Sultan, who usurped the 
Wadiyar throne. After Tipu Sultan’s defeat and death in 
the Third Mysore War in 1799, the victorious British 
reinstated the maharajas of Mysore as puppets. In the 
twentieth century, these maharajas devoted much atten¬ 
tion to the growth of industry in their state and to the 
development of Bangalore. The great Indian industrialist 


Jamseti N. Tata (1839-1904) endowed the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Science, which started its work in Bangalore in 
1907. (Tata did not live to see its inauguration.) Initially, 
Tata had thought of the institute as a center of research 
and development for Indian industry, but since that 
industry could not progress much under British colonial 
rule, the Institute of Science concentrated on funda¬ 
mental research. The Nobel laureate C. V. Raman 
(1888-1970) worked there. 

Located about 2,300 feet (700 m) above sea level in a 
rather dry region, Bangalore became known for its 
“rustproof’ climate, which was attractive to many indus¬ 
tries. Hindustan Aircraft Limited was established there 
just before World War II and contributed a great deal to 
the British war effort. After India achieved independence, 
the government of India selected Bangalore as the site for 
Hindustan Machine Tools. In the private sector, a joint 
venture (MICO) of the German company Bosch and the 
nizam of Hyderabad started manufacturing automobile 
parts, particularly spark plugs. In addition to supporting 
these various engineering industries, Bangalore also 
retained its reputation as a center of production of excel¬ 
lent silk. With the rise of information technology, Ban¬ 
galore became the metropolis of software production in 
India, home to firms such as Wipro and Infosys. Foreign 
companies established their own data processing centers 
there for such activities as bookkeeping, reservation of 
airline tickets, and “outsourcing” of every kind. Some 
firms also built centers of research and development in 
Bangalore, which houses a growing community of highly 
trained specialists. 

Bangalore is the Indian city with the highest popula¬ 
tion growth rate; its population may well reach 7 million 
by 2 011. Thus far it has retained its spacious urban struc¬ 
ture and wonderful parks, such as the Lalbagh Botanical 
Garden. 

Dietmar Rothermimd 
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BANGLADESH When India was partitioned in 1947 
into the sovereign states of India and Pakistan, Pakistan 
comprised two wings: East Bengal, with its capital at 
Dacca (Dhaka); and West Pakistan, with its capital at 
Karachi (later Islamabad). Though Pakistan was created 
on the basis of a common religion, Islam, the Bengali 
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language and ethnic identity proved to be much stronger 
than religious affiliation. Resentment by Bengalis toward 
West Pakistanis surfaced almost immediately over the 
question of the use of Urdu as the national language of 
Pakistan. Mohammad Ali Jinnah (1876-1948), the 
Quaid-i-Azam (Great Leader), was heckled in March 
1948 in Dacca when he insisted Urdu should remain the 
only national language of Pakistan. Resentment over 
what Bengalis regarded as economic, financial, and polit¬ 
ical domination of the East by West Pakistan’s minority, 
Bengalis also led to increasing anatagonism. Bengalis 
resented what they viewed as arrogance, rooted in 
racism, on the part of West Pakistanis, especially Pun¬ 
jabis. Demonstrations in support of Bengali as a national 
language became violent on 21 February 1952 and led to 
the shooting death of Bengali students. The day came to 
be celebrated as “Martyrs’ Day.” In 1954 Bengali finally 
became an official language. East Bengal was renamed 
East Pakistan the following year, but continuing indigna¬ 
tion over perceived economic injustice—mostly concern¬ 
ing the proceeds from the export of jute and tea being 
used disproportionately to benefit West Pakistan— 
continued to inflame discontent among Bengalis. 

Bengali nationalist Huseyn Suhrawardy (1892-1963), 
who had attempted to establish a united Bengal as an 
independent sovereign state in 1947, founded the Awami 
League (People’s League) Party in 1949. Sworn in as 
prime minister of Pakistan in 1956, he attempted to give 
East Pakistan greater autonomy and more financial 
resources, but was forced out after only thirteen months, 
dying in Lebanon in 1963. Bangabandhu (“Nation 
Unifier”) Mujibur Rahman (known as Sheikh Mujib; 
1920-1975) succeeded Suhrawardy as leader of the 
Awami League. Mujib had been imprisoned without 
charges for eighteen months in 1958. In 1962, when he 
refused to abstain from politics for five years, he was 
imprisoned for another six months. The Pakistani Con¬ 
stitution, adopted that year, gave greater power to West 
Pakistan at the expense of East Pakistan. In 1966, Mujib 
proclaimed his party’s Six-Point Program, the Mukti 
Sanad (Charter of Freedom), which demanded a federal 
government that would control only foreign affairs and 
defense. There would be a separate currency or separate 
fiscal accounts, and taxation would be exacted only by the 
provincial governments, which would control all provin¬ 
cial foreign exchange earnings. A militia would be estab¬ 
lished for each province. Mujib was imprisoned in 1967 
and again in 1968 in the Argatala conspiracy case when 
he was named as the leading figure in a conspiracy to 
bring about the secession of East Pakistan through the 
assistance of the Indian government. He was one of 
thirty-five accused, which included high-ranking East 
Pakistan civil servants. It was called Argatala because 
Mujib held discussion with Indian army officers there. 


The trial, held in open court, was a public relations dis¬ 
aster for the government and the case was dropped. 

With the fall of the Ayub Khan (1907-1970) govern¬ 
ment (1958-1969), Mujib returned to East Pakistan a 
hero. In December 1970 he led the Awami League to vic¬ 
tory in the general elections in East Pakistan, winning 
167 of 169 seats. On 26 March 1971, the independence 
of East Pakistan as Bangladesh was announced by radio 
from Chittagong. Mujib was imprisoned, convicted of 
treason by a military court, and sentenced to death. Civil 
war against the Pakistani army followed, led by the 
Indian-trained Mukti Bahini (Liberation Force), the East 
Bengal Regiment, the East Pakistani police, and civilians, 
especially students. Atrocities against Bengali civilians 
were committed by the Pakistani army, and some 10 mil¬ 
lion refugees fled to India. War between India and 
Pakistan followed, with India’s invasion of East Pakistan 
on 4 December 1971. India recognized the new state of 
Bangladesh two days later. The Pakistani army, isolated 
and overwhelmed, surrendered on 16 December. 
Bangladesh became a sovereign state with its own parlia¬ 
ment, the Jatiyo Sangsad, the following day and adopted 
the taka as its currency. It was nevertheless a country near 
economic breakdown. 

Mujibur Rahman was released from prison and 
received a rapturous welcome as the founder of his nation 
on his return. On 10 January 1972 he became 
Bangladesh’s first prime minister. A constitution was 
adopted on 4 November 1972, and on 16 December he 
created a cabinet form of government. It was based on 
the four principles ofMujibbad (Mujibism): nationalism, 
secularism, democracy, and socialism. He amended it on 
25 February 1975 to create a presidential system, with 
himself as president. On 7 June 1975 he made 
Bangladesh a one-party state and banned all existing par¬ 
ties. A new party, the Bangladesh Krishak Sramik Awami 
League (Bangladesh Peasants, Workers, and People’s 
Party), was formed on the basis of his Awami League, but 
Mujib lost the support of the urban and military elite 
when he established an autocratic state, curtailed free¬ 
dom of speech, installed his relatives in high government 
positions, and even created his own private army, the 
Jatiyo Rakkhi Bahini (National Defence Force). He was 
assassinated on 15 August 1975 in a military coup, the 
“Majors’ Plot,” along with over twenty members of his 
family and political allies. Khondakar Mushtaque 
Ahmed, a former colleague, was installed as president. 

On 3 November 1975, Mujib loyalist Brigadier 
Khaled Musharraf staged a military coup, and the elderly 
Chief Justice Abu Sadat Mohammad Sayem was 
appointed president. Four days later, Musharraf was 
killed, and Sayem became chief martial law administra¬ 
tor. A year later, in November 1976, the charismatic 
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Zia-ur Rahman, whom Musharraf had displaced as chief 
of staff, staged his own military coup. On 21 April 1977, 
Zia became president, suffered an unsuccessful army 
mutiny in October 1977, and in 1978 founded the 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP). In the election of 
that year he became president of the new Islamic repub¬ 
lic. He finally reestablished law and order, and conditions 
in Bangladesh improved markedly. On 30 May 1981, Zia 
was assassinated in Chittagong by Major General 
Manzur Ahmed, who was killed two days later. Justice 
Abdus Sattar, the vice president, became the acting pres¬ 
ident. A general election was held in November 1981 and 
Sattar became president, but he was ousted in the mili¬ 
tary coup conducted by the chief of army staff. Lieu¬ 
tenant General Hussain Muhammad Ershad, on 24 
March 1982. Martial law remained in place until Novem¬ 
ber 1986, during which time Ershad consciously Islam- 
ized the culture and politics of Bangladesh. The Land 
Reforms Ordinance of 1984 gave new and significant 
rights to tenants for the first time. 

General Ershad created his own Jatiyo Party in 1985, 
and it won control of Parliament in the elections of 1986 
and 1988. During his presidency, the South Asian Asso¬ 
ciation for Regional Cooperation, an organization of 
seven South Asian nations, was founded at a meeting of 
foreign ministers in New Delhi in August 1983, and the 
inaugural meeting of heads of state and government was 
held in Dhaka in December 1986. 

Khaleda Zia (b. 1945), the wife of Zia-ur Rahman, 
entered politics after his murder. She was appointed vice 
chairman of the BNP in March 1983 and was elected 
chairperson in September 1983. Over the next nine 
years, she led the seven-party opposition to Ershad and 
was detained seven times. Ershad resigned on 6 Decem¬ 
ber 1990 in the face of massive movement against his 
administration. A caretaker government presided until 
the elections of 27 February 1991, when Zia was elected 
as the first female prime minister of Bangladesh. She won 
a landslide reelection on 15 February 1996, but that elec¬ 
tion was boycotted by all other parties. She then lost the 
election of 12 June 1996 to Sheikh Hasana Wajed’s 
Awami League. She remained in Parliament with the 
largest opposition party. 

Sheikh Hasana Wajed (b. 1947) is the daughter of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. She and her sister were in Ger¬ 
many in 1975 and had thus escaped being murdered along 
with their father, mother, and three brothers. She 
remained in exile for six years before returning in 1981 to 
a hero’s welcome to head her father’s Awami League. She 
was one of the leaders of the opposition until the Awami 
League victory in the general elections of 1996 made her 
prime minister. Following this victory, she became prime 
minister. Her government was noted for its introduction 


of liberal measures, including free primary education, free 
education for girls up to the tenth grade, and a stipend for 
female students, but she was faced with the determined 
opposition of Khaleda Zia, whose BNP formed a four- 
party alliance with the Jatiya Party, the Jamaat-e-Islami, 
and the Islam Oikya Jote. In the election of 10 October 
2001 Khaleda Zia was returned to office as prime minis¬ 
ter and Sheik Hasana entered into the opposition. 

Conditions of life for Bangladeshis remain extremely 
difficult. The country, one of the poorest in the world, is 
characterized by being located mostly on the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal’s delta. The Ganges joins the Jamuna, the main chan¬ 
nel of the Brahmaputra, and then joins the Meghna to 
empty into the Bay of Bengal. About one-third of the 
country is flooded every year during the summer mon¬ 
soon. With a population of some 145 million in 2005 and 
a high population growth rate, many people are landless 
and live on and cultivate land prone to flooding. Rice is 
the main crop. Two-thirds of the people are agricultur¬ 
ists. Water-borne diseases are prevalent, and the country 
suffers from a variety of serious environmental problems. 
Overseas Bangladeshis working in the Middle East and 
Malaysia remit around $2 billion annually. The cheerful¬ 
ness and strength and energy of the Bangladeshis in the 
face of these harsh conditions is a testament to their 
remarkable human spirit. 

Roger D. Long 
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BANK AND NON-BANK SUPERVISION The 

Reserve Bank of India (RBI), the country’s central bank, 
carries out the supervision and regulation of banks and 
non-bank finance companies under the provisions of 
the Banking Regulation Act of 1949 and the Reserve 
Bank oflndia Act of 1934. The High Level Coordination 
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TABLE 1 


Main supervisory agencies in the Indian financial sector 

Agency 

Jurisdiction 

Reserve Bank of India (RBI) 

Securities and Exchange Board of India (SEBI) 

Insurance Regulatory and Development Authority (IRDA) 
National Bank for Agriculture Development (NABARD) 

National Housing Bank (NHB) 

source: Courtesy of author. 

Commercial banks, urban cooperative banks, local area banks, non-bank finance companies, 
financial institutions, primary dealers 

Stock exchanges, merchant bankers, market intermediaries, rating agencies, mutual funds 

Insurance companies 

State and central cooperative banks, regional rural banks, agricultural and rural development banks 
Housing finance companies 


Committee of the government of India provides a forum 
in which banking, securities, and insurance supervisors 
can address policy differences. The main supervisory 
agencies in the financial system and the institutions in 
their jurisdiction are given in Table I. 

Banks 

India’s banking system dominates its financial sector, 
with over 60 percent of the combined assets, and is the 
focus of prudential supervision, the framework for which 
has evolved since the establishment of the RBI in 1935. 
Earlier, both banking and non-banking companies were 
governed under the provisions of the Indian Companies 
Act of 1913, which was amended in 1936 to include a 
chapter on banks. This evolved into the Banking Com¬ 
panies Act of 1949 was renamed the Banking Regulation 
Act of 1949 from 1 March 1966, at which date certain 
provisions were extended to cooperative banks. 

The Banking Regulation Act is a comprehensive piece 
of legislation which provides the RBI with the authority 
and the instruments to make supervisory interventions 
through the life cycle of banking companies. The RBI 
can issue directions, obtain information, inspect the 
books and accounts, appoint nominees to boards, effect 
change in management, impose monetary and other 
penalties, cancel the license, and cause merger, amalga¬ 
mation, or closure of banks. The act also incorporates a 
powerful enabling clause to issue directions to banks on 
matters of policy and administration. 

Traditionally, on-site inspection has been the main 
instrument of supervision, with a comprehensive off-site 
surveillance system introduced only in 1995. Under this 
system, banks submit quarterly data, which are processed 
and stored electronically and used for supervisory analy¬ 
sis and intervention. The RBI had, however, begun lim¬ 
ited inspection of banks with their consent as far back as 
1940 to arrive at their “free and exchangeable value of 
assets” for the purpose of determining their eligibility for 
scheduling under the RBI act. In 1946 the objective was 
widened to include a determination of “whether the 



affairs of the bank were being conducted in a manner 
detrimental to the depositors,” thus adding a qualitative 
appraisal of management and operations to a quantitative 
assessment of solvency. 

Since 1958, banks have been inspected annually to 
ensure their compliance with directions and regulations. 
These inspections now also aim at assessing the risk man¬ 
agement capabilities of the banks. With the implementa¬ 
tion of Risk Based Supervision, which is currently being 
tested, supervisory resources (including inspection fre¬ 
quency and focus) will be based on the risk profile of 
individual banks. 

The approach followed has been one of gradual 
strengthening of the prudential framework, with creeping 
targets normally announced well in advance to prevent 
sudden shocks. For example, the capital adequacy ratio 
was increased from 4 percent to 9 percent over a five-year 
period while the contraction of the delinquency period for 
nonperforming loans to ninety days was announced three 
years before scheduled implementation in 2004. 

The position of compliance with standards and prac¬ 
tices dispensed by the Basel Committee on Banking 
Supervision (committee of the Bank of International 
Settlement, or BIS, which is based in Basel, Switzerland) 
has been evaluated by three groups since 1998: internally; 
through a group of outside experts set up by the Com¬ 
mittee on Standards and Codes; and by the International 
Monetary Fund. The assessments have found the super¬ 
visory system for banks largely compliant with the 
Twenty-five Basel Core Principles of Effective Banking 
Supervision and identified gaps mainly in the areas of 
consolidated supervision, country risk management, and 
interagency cooperation. 

There have been no systemic crises in the commercial 
banking system since India’s economic liberalization of 
1991, despite instances of individual institutional stress. 
The challenges now arise from the difficulty that the 
supervisors may face in taking appropriate action in a sys¬ 
tem dominated by state-owned banks. 
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Non-banks 

Traditionally, non-bank trading and manufacturing 
companies accepted public deposits to finance their 
working capital requirements and were subject to the 
provisions of the Companies Act. In the 1950s, there was 
an expansion in the deposit-taking activities of financial 
non-banks, notably hire-purchase companies. Bankers 
protested the “diversion” of potential bank deposits by 
unregulated entities. This led to the Banking Laws (Mis¬ 
cellaneous) Provisions Act of 1963, which authorized the 
RBI to specify the terms and conditions applicable to 
public deposits, to call for information about these 
deposits, and to issue directions, conduct inspections, and 
impose penalties. In 1966, by which time non-bank 
deposits had reached 8 percent of bank deposits, the RBI 
issued comprehensive directions. 

The prudential framework for supervision is more 
focused on the deposit-taking non-bank finance compa¬ 
nies, and by an amendment to the RBI act in 1997, the 
RBI now has legislative authority to give such companies 
directions on prudential norms and take corrective action 
including prohibiting them from accepting further 
deposits or alienating assets; imposing penalties and fil¬ 
ing for their winding up. The instruments of supervision 
are similar to those of banks and include periodic on-site 
inspection, off-site reporting, and surveillance. A market 
intelligence function and forums for coordination with 
other regulators and enforcement agencies are integrated 
into the supervisory response. The introduction of 
the strengthened framework that incorporates strict min¬ 
imum requirements for registration has led to a melt¬ 
down in the industry, with a large number of companies 
having been denied permission to commence or continue 
business. 

Aditya Narain 

See also Banking Sector Reform since 1991 
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BANKING SECTOR REFORM SINCE 1991 

Banking sector reforms were an important part of the 
broader agenda of structural economic reforms intro¬ 
duced in India in 1991. The first stage of reforms was 
shaped by the recommendations of the Committee on 
the Financial System (Narasimham Committee), which 
submitted its report in December 1991, suggesting 
reforms in banking, the government debt market, the 
stock markets, and in insurance, all aimed at producing a 
more efficient financial sector. Subsequently, the East 
Asian crisis in 1997 led to a heightened appreciation of 
the importance of a strong banking system, not just for 
efficient financial intermediation but also as an essential 
condition for macroeconomic stability. Recognizing this, 
the government appointed a Committee on Banking Sec¬ 
tor Reforms to review the progress of reforms in banking 
and to consider further steps to strengthen the banking 
system in light of changes taking place in international 
financial markets and the experience of other developing 



Branch of ICICI Bank, India’s Leading Private Sector 
Bank. By the end of March 2003, private sector banks boasted 
an almost 20 percent market share, up from approximately 
4 percent a decade before. AKHIL BAKSHI / FOTOMEDIA. 
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Customer Withdrawing Money at a Kotak Mahindra ATM in Mumbai. With the reforms of the 1990s, many Indian private 
sector banks, including Kotak, fully modernizd their operations and today flourish, with electronic capabilities comparable to those 
of foreign banks. INDIA TODAY. 


countries. The two reports provided a road map that has 
guided the broad direction of reforms in this sector. 

Pre-reform Situation 

India’s commercial banking system in 1991 had many 
of the problems typical of unreformed banking systems 
in many developing countries. There was extensive 
financial repression, reflected in detailed controls on 
interest rates, and large preemption of bank resources to 
finance the government deficit through the imposition of 
high statutory liquidity ratio (SLR), which prescribed 
investment in government securities at low interest rates. 
The system was also dominated by public sector banks, 
which accounted for 90 percent of total banking sector 
assets, reflecting the impact of two rounds of nationaliza¬ 
tion of private sector banks above a certain size, first in 
1969 and again in 1983. These banks were nationalized 
because of the perception that it was necessary to impose 
social control over banking to give it a developmental 
thrust, with a special emphasis on extending banking in 
rural areas. The system suffered from inadequate 
prudential regulations, and nontransparent accounting 

/- 


practices. Supervision by the Reserve Bank of India (RBI) 
was also weak. 

Broad Approach to Reform 

The strategy for banking reforms was broadly similar 
to that followed in other countries, but with some impor¬ 
tant differences. It was similar to the extent that it 
focused on imposing prudential norms and improving 
regulatory supervision to meet Basel I standards (stan¬ 
dards that were formulated by the committee of the Bank 
of International Settlement, or BIS, based in Basel, 
Switzerland), and it aimed at increasing competition to 
promote greater efficiency. However, there were two 
important differences compared with reforms in other 
countries. First, the reforms in banking were much more 
gradualist than in most countries, a course of action that 
was in line with the general strategy of reforms in India, 
made possible by the fact that the reforms were not intro¬ 
duced in the midst of a banking sector crisis, which might 
have entailed greater urgency. Second, unlike the case in 
many other countries, there was never any intention to 
privatize public sector banks. It was clearly recognized 
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that competition was desirable, and this implied that 
both private sector banks and foreign banks should be 
allowed to expand their market share if they could. How¬ 
ever, the government also declared its intention to 
strengthen public sector banks and enable them to meet 
competition. 

There was also a great deal of progress in introducing 
prudential norms for income recognition, asset classifica¬ 
tion, and capital adequacy in a phased manner. As a con¬ 
sequence of this gradualist process, income recognition 
norms and capital adequacy norms have been fully aligned 
with Basel I standards, while asset recognition norms, 
though still falling short of international best practice, are 
now close to existing international standards. 

Decontrol of Interest Rates and Credit 

There has been a significant liberalization of interest 
rate and credit controls on commercial banks. Earlier, 
there were detailed restrictions on interest rates that 
could be paid on different types of deposits and rates 
that were charged to various categories of customers. 
These have been extensively liberalized. On the deposit 
side, interest rates paid on term deposits have been 
decontrolled, except that the RBI prescribes a maximum 
interest rate on short-term (15-day) deposits and also 
prescribes the interest rate on savings deposits. On the 
lending side, the detailed structure of interest rates pre¬ 
scribed for different types of borrowers and for different 
sizes of loans has been abolished; the RBI prescribes 
only the interest rate to be paid under the differential 
rate of interest scheme a very small window for loans to 
individuals below the poverty line. For the rest, individ¬ 
ual banks fix lending rates with reference to the prime 
lending rate fixed by the bank. The reforms also abol¬ 
ished the requirement that banks needed to obtain RBI 
approval for individual credit limits fixed for large cus¬ 
tomers. With these changes, decisions on the cost of 
credit and the volume of credit to be extended have 
been left to bank management, subject to internal guide¬ 
lines and procedures for credit approval and general 
prudential limits on single borrower and single project 
exposure. 

Directed Credit 

Reducing directed credit requirements is a common 
feature of banking reforms, and this was the case in India 
as well. A major directed credit requirement was consti¬ 
tuted by the high levels of the SLR, which preempted 
bank resources to finance the government deficit at low 
interest rates. Preemption of credit by the government 
also occurred indirectly because the RBI followed a 
practice of automatically issuing ad hoc Treasury bills to 
meet any shortfalls in the government’s balances with 


the RBI. Since this implied a mechanical transmission of 
fiscal expansion to the monetary side, it was offset by 
imposing a high cash reserve ratio (CRR) in the com¬ 
mercial banks, thus effectively crowding out private sec¬ 
tor credit. 

At one stage, prior to the reforms, the combined effect 
of the high CRR and the SLR was such that only 3 5 per¬ 
cent of the increment in bank deposits was actually avail¬ 
able for commercial advances, the rest being either 
impounded by the RBI in the form of cash reserve 
deposits or absorbed by the government. The practice of 
automatic monetization was abandoned in 1994, and 
both the CRR and the SLR were reduced over time from 
15 percent and 38.5 percent, respectively, before the 
reforms to 5 percent and 25 percent by 2005. The fiscal 
deficit is now financed through the auction of govern¬ 
ment securities conducted by the RBI, and in that sense, 
the interest rate on government borrowing is market- 
determined. However, it is interesting to note that, 
despite the reduction in the SLR from 38.5 percent to 
25 percent, the proportion of government securities held 
by the banks to their total assets has actually increased 
from 30.4 percent at the end of March 1994 to 34.5 percent 
at the end of March 2004. This has occurred because of 
the combined effect of the inability to reduce the fiscal 
deficit—a key weakness of the reforms to date—and the 
fact that the prudential norms give sovereign debt a very 
low risk weight. In other words, while statutory preemp¬ 
tion of bank resources was steadily reduced in the 1990s, 
the banks’ appetite for government debt has remained 
high because the prudential norms contain a built-in reg¬ 
ulatory bias in favor of government debt in preference to 
commercial credit. 

The other major form of directed credit was the 
requirement that 40 percent of commercial credit has to 
be extended to the priority sector, which includes agri¬ 
culture, small-scale industry, small transport operators, 
artisans, and so on. It applies to Indian commercial 
banks but not to foreign banks because the latter do not 
operate in rural areas and therefore cannot engage in 
agricultural lending. In their case, the requirement is 
that 15 percent of advances must be for exports and for 
the small-scale sector. These provisions have not been 
altered by the reforms. However, although the priority 
sector target for Indian banks has not been changed, the 
provision has been liberalized indirectly to some extent 
by definitional changes that expand the range of bor¬ 
rowers that are eligible. It is also worth noting that 
while banks are subject to sectoral direction of credit, 
they are not required to lend to particular borrowers; 
the credit decision of lending to a particular borrower is 
left to the bank on the basis of normal creditworthiness 
analysis. 
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Banking Supervision 

Improved prudential regulation must be supported by 
strong supervision, and several steps have been taken in 
this area since 1991. A Board of Financial Supervision, 
with an advisory council and an independent department 
of supervision, was established in the RBI. Traditional 
on-site supervision was supplemented by a system of off¬ 
site supervision, which allows a closer and more continuous 
monitoring of asset quality. A new supervisory reporting 
system was introduced in 1995, using the CAMELs 
approach (capital adequacy, asset quality, management, 
earnings, liquidity, and system for risk assessment) to 
assess the financial position of banks. More recently, the 
RBI has moved from the Basel I risk-based approach to 
a system of risk-based assessment for selected public 
sector banks. 

In 2003 the RBI introduced a framework of prompt 
corrective action under which banks falling short of pre¬ 
determined critical levels of capital adequacy, percentage 
of nonperforming assets (NPAs), and return on assets 
would automatically trigger some mandatory corrective 
action and possibly also further nonmandatory actions. 
Properly implemented, this should ensure that banks 
falling below a certain standard would be forced to cor¬ 
rect their market share. An effective framework for cor¬ 
rective action is particularly important in the Indian 
context, where there are a number of weak public sector 
banks, and in which corrective action is the best way of 
preventing regulatory forbearance. 

Increasing Competition 

Increasing competition within the banking sector was 
an integral part of the reforms as a means of promoting 
efficiency in the sector, and important steps were taken in 
this direction. New banking licenses for Indian private 
sector banks, which had not been granted for many years 
before the reforms, were granted, and several new Indian 
private sector banks were established in the 1990s. While 
some have fared poorly, others have prospered. Some of 
the best Indian private sector banks have modernized 
their banking operations commendably and have devel¬ 
oped electronic banking capability fully comparable with 
foreign banks. They have also expanded their market 
share. Foreign banks, which were earlier subjected to a 
very restrictive policy, were allowed more liberal expan¬ 
sion opportunities. New foreign banks were licensed to 
enter the market, and existing banks were allowed to 
expand branches more liberally. 

These changes had an impact on the banking system. 
At the end of March 1991, 90 percent of the assets of the 
banking system were accounted for by public sector 
banks, with the private Indian banks accounting for 3.7 
percent and foreign banks 6.3 percent. By the end of 


March 2003, this had changed to 75 percent, 18.5 per¬ 
cent, and 6.9 percent, respectively. The major expansion 
in market share has been on the part of Indian private 
sector banks, though the extent of the increase is exag¬ 
gerated because they include the effect of the merger of 
a major nongovernment development financing institu¬ 
tion (ICICI) with its banking subsidiary to create a new 
bank, leading to the inclusion of its assets in the total for 
private bank assets. 

The share of foreign banks has increased only mar¬ 
ginally, despite a more liberal policy of branch expansion 
of this sector. This reflects the fact that these banks are 
focused primarily on high-end corporate clients, who are 
in any case moving away from bank financing, relying 
increasingly upon the capital markets to raise finance. 
The income-earning strategy of foreign banks is corre¬ 
spondingly oriented toward greater reliance upon fee- 
based income. 

Public Sector Banks 

Unlike banking reforms in most developing countries, 
India’s banking sector reforms abjured privatization; the 
strategy from the very outset was that public sector banks 
would remain publicly owned but would be made to 
improve their performance by a combination of better 
supervision and greater managerial autonomy. 

While ruling out privatization, public sector banks 
were encouraged to raise capital from the market, which 
diluted government equity, a dilution that was allowed as 
long as the government share remained 51 percent. The 
induction of private shareholders was expected to help 
the banks meet capital adequacy requirements without 
putting a strain on the budget. It was also expected to 
create a more commercial environment and thereby also 
to condition the attitude of government, even though the 
government remained a majority shareholder. Twenty of 
the public sector banks were able to raise capital from the 
market, and by 2005 the private shareholding in these 
banks varied from 20 percent to 46 percent. 

A number of steps were taken to improve the effi¬ 
ciency of public sector banks, including rationalizing the 
branch network and reducing the labor force through 
voluntary retirement plans. Productivity enhancement 
through information technology application was also 
pursued, though public sector banks were slower than 
others in introducing electronic banking. However, some 
of the better public sector banks now offer online bank¬ 
ing facilities at a large number of their branches. The fact 
that public sector banks have to observe the public sector 
salary structure remains an important limitation, and this 
is likely to become more of a constraint as the size of the 
private banking sector expands. However, within this 
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constraint, public sector banks have made efforts to 
improve recruitment and develop better human resource 
development policies. 

Skeptics remain unconvinced that public sector banks 
can ever be managed in a way that distances government 
from individual banking decisions. The problem in India 
is not so much political intervention in individual credit 
decisions as the imposition of procedures that make it 
difficult for bank managers to take initiative in making 
commercial decisions without being accused of having 
extended undue favors. This is primarily because the law 
equates the employees of any entity in which the govern¬ 
ment has a 51 percent stake with civil servants, making 
them subject to the same standards of accountability for 
their actions. This places a great deal of emphasis on com¬ 
pliance with procedures, which forces bank management 
to be cautious and rule-bound rather than innovative. 

Despite these constraints, the evidence suggests that 
public sector banks have improved their performance in 
the postreform period. Gross nonperforming loans of 
public sector banks declined from 17.8 percent at the end 
of March 1997 to 9.4 percent at the end of March 2003. 
Net nonperforming loans as a percentage of total assets 
declined from 3.6 percent to 1.9 percent over the same 
period. Net profit in public sector banks as a percentage 
of total assets increased from 0.6 percent in 1996-1997 to 
1.0 percent in 2002-2003, and operating expenses as a 
percentage of total assets declined from 2.9 percent to 2.3 
percent in the same period. 

Banking System Performance 

The impact of the reforms on the efficiency of the 
banking system in performing its twin roles of financial 
intermediation and resource allocation is not easy to 
evaluate. As far as the scale of bank intermediation is 
concerned, the ratio of total credit extended by the bank¬ 
ing system to India’s gross domestic product has 
increased, but it is still relatively low compared to coun¬ 
tries such as China or some of the other East Asian coun¬ 
tries. The ratio in India increased from 51.5 percent in 
1990 to 53.4 percent in 2000, whereas in China it 
increased from 90 percent to 132.7 percent in the same 
period. The figures over the same period are also much 
higher for Malaysia (75.7% and 143.4%) and Thailand 
(91.1% and 121.7%), though many Latin American 
countries have figures closer to those oflndia. 

There is evidence of significant improvement in sev¬ 
eral dimensions in recent years. Gross nonperforming 
assets (NPAs) as a percentage of total advances have fallen 
from 15.7 percent in 1996-1997 to 7.3 percent in 
2003-2004. Gross NPAs as a percent of total assets are 
much lower because Indian banks typically have a large 
proportion of their assets in sovereign debt; this ratio has 


also declined from 7 percent in 1996-1997 to 4 percent in 
2002-2003. More importantly, the financial strength of 
the banks is actually better than it appears from these 
ratios because Indian banks do not write off assets, even 
though large provisions have been made. Net non¬ 
performing assets, calculated after taking account of pro¬ 
visioning, are 3 percent of total advances and only around 
2 percent of total assets. There has been a general 
improvement in other financial indicators, such as net 
profit as a percentage of total assets, interest spread as a 
percentage of assets, and operating expenses as a percent¬ 
age of total assets, for public sector banks, old private sec¬ 
tor banks, new private sector banks, and foreign banks. 
The financial strength of the banks, as measured by the 
capital to risk adjusted assets ratio (CRAR), shows distinct 
improvement in the postreform period. The required 
CRAR was increased in phases, to 8 percent at first (which 
is the Basel I minimum) and then to 9 percent in 
1999-2000. Initially, banks with insufficient capital had to 
be capitalized by the injection of government equity from 
the budget, but subsequently several banks were able to 
raise capital from the market, and this, combined with 
plowing back of profits, led to a substantial improvement 
in capital adequacy. At the end of March 2003, out of the 
93 commercial banks operating in India, 91 were above 
9 percent and as many as 87 were above 10 percent, com¬ 
pared with only 54 out of 92 banks above 9 percent and 42 
above 10 percent at the end of March 1996. 

It is noteworthy that the Indian banking system did 
not suffer from any contagion effect in the aftermath 
of the East Asian crisis. However, this is not so much due 
to the improvements brought about after 1991, as the 
fact that the capital account was not fully open. Banks 
were not allowed to undertake excessive foreign currency 
exposure, and external borrowing (especially short-term 
borrowing) was strictly controlled. This cautious policy 
helped insulate India from the severe reversals of external 
flows witnessed in many emerging market countries in 
the 1990s. 

The Future Agenda 

The agenda for banking reforms in the future involves 
the continuation of the process of aligning prudential 
norms and supervision systems to the best international 
practices. This is bound to be a moving target since the 
banking system internationally is shifting from Basel I to 
Basel II (standards formulated by the committee of the 
Bank of International Settlement, or BIS, based in Basel, 
Switzerland), which involves use of much more sophisti¬ 
cated and bank-specific methods of risk assessment. An 
immediate challenge facing the public sector banks relates 
to the case for merging some of the banks to create 
stronger banks with a larger capital base and therefore 
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correspondingly larger capacity to finance large projects. 
Given the size of the economy and its projected growth, 
there is a case for having at least two banks at a scale com¬ 
parable to the larger Asian banks. 

A general problem affecting the banking system 
(both public sector and private sector banks) is the effi¬ 
cacy of the legal system in enforcing creditor rights. At 
present the legal procedure is dilatory, and there are dif¬ 
ficulties associated with enforcing recovery through 
seizure and sale of collateral or through forced liquida¬ 
tion. Recent changes in the law enable banks to seize col¬ 
lateral, but the process of the sale of collateral remains 
difficult. Legislation was introduced in 2003, though not 
yet enacted, to make it easier to force liquidation in cases 
where bank debts are overdue and no agreement is 
reached between the creditor and the borrower on 
restructuring the debt. There is also a need for a credit 
information bureau that would enable banks to access 
information on the credit standing of prospective bor¬ 
rowers based on their status with other banks. The 
Credit Information Bureau of India was set up for this 
purpose in 2000, and the government has announced that 
it will introduce legislation to enable the bureau to obtain 
information from participatory banks with suitable safe¬ 
guards protecting privacy. Improvements in the legal 
environment for recovery of bank dues and institutional¬ 
ization of information sharing among banks will make a 
major contribution to increasing the efficiency of bank 
intermediation. 

Montek S. Ahluivalia 

See also Capital Market; Commodity Markets; Debt 
Markets; Economic Reforms of 1991; Money and 
Foreign Exchange Markets 
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BARAHMASA The Indian seasons have been the sub¬ 
ject of beautiful descriptions in poetry, prose, and drama 
since ancient times, and the relationship between man 
and nature has been fundamental to India’s worldview. 
The paintings of barahmasa (the depiction of twelve 
months in painting) appear to be modest attempts to cor¬ 



relate the artistic and literary endeavors of Indian poets 
and painters, portraying the cycle of seasons. At the same 
time, music, which also forms an important part of India’s 
way of life, is closely associated with rdgas and rdginis 
(representations of musical modes in color) painted by 
Rajasthani artists, which ring in consonance with the 
above theory. 

Indian literary references to ritus (seasons) are as 
ancient as the great Indian epic Ramayana, in which 
experiences of the changing seasons were mentioned for 
the first time. In the forest, Rama laments the loss of his 
abducted wife, Sita. He observes the changes in nature, 
which aggravate his passionate longing for his beloved 
wife. Throughout classical Indian literature, we find men 
pining for their loved ones, taking cues from nature, as 
the seasons manifest their effects on the heros and hero¬ 
ines in samyoga (union) and viyoga (separation). 

The Vishnudharmottara Purana, (c. 3 rd -4 th centuries 
A.D.) indicates the features of different seasons, as they 
should be painted. For example, the severity of summer 
is indicated by the heat of the sun and its tormenting 
effect on human beings. Spring is suggested by trees in 
bloom, humming with bees and resounding with the 
sweet call of the cuckoo. The rainy season is represented 
by dark, heavy-laden clouds, bent by their aquatic bur¬ 
den, beautified by rainbows and frequent flashes of silver 
lightning in the sky. 

In the Gupta period (c. 3 rd -4 th centuries A.D.), Kali¬ 
dasa, India’s foremost playwright and poet, wrote his 
Ritusamhara , a poetic work of both seasons and love. He 
describes each ritu, observing as well the passionate 
responses of the lovers. Although there is a total absence 
of visual representation of this emotional drama during 
the early period, Kalidasa composed some of world’s best 
classical works. In yet another notable work titled 
Kumarsambhava , he elaborates on the seasons, and his 
description of spring is particularly noteworthy. 

Shrada ritu , or spring, was the favorite season of the 
poets and painters of the medieval period in Jain and 
secular literature, as well as Sufi romances, including 
the Laur-Chanda of Mullah Daud, the Mirgavat of 
Qutuban, and Padmavat of Malik Muhammed Jaysi, 
which proved most popular. They excelled both in 
poetic content and in the simple and attractive pictorial 
language of the Delhi Sultanate school of painting. The 
scroll of Vdsanta Vilasa (phagu ), painted at Ahmedabad, 
in Gujarat, in a.d. 1451, reached a peak of excellence 
in both verbal and visual imagination. It primarily 
describes Vasanta (spring), and though painted in the 
Jainesque, hieratic manner, opens up a panorama of 
love, romance, and erotic splendor, highlighted by an 
appropriate landscape. 
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In the wake of the Vaisnava renaissance in Rajasthan, 
in the seventeenth century, Vallabhacharya propagated 
the Pushti-marg (path of grace), and his followers, the 
Asta-chhap (eight poets) wrote in the Vrajabhasha lan¬ 
guage, spreading the gospel of bhakti-?narg (“path of 
devotion” to Krishna). Poets and painters at this juncture 
offered their hearts and souls to Krishna (worshiped as 
Sri-Nathji at Nathadwara, near Udaipur in Rajasthan), 
producing painting, poetry, sangeet (music), and litera¬ 
ture. Prominent among the poets was Keshavadasa, the 
court poet of Maharaja Madhukarshah of Orchha (cen¬ 
tral India), who composed the Rasikapriya (Connoisseur’s 
delight), an account of the twelve months as barahmasa. 
The tenth chapter of the Kavipriya (Poet’s delight) and 
depicts the life of people in different seasons, their cere¬ 
monies and rituals, and describes how a nayika (heroine) 
should prevail upon the nayaka (hero) to stay with her 
instead of beginning a journey. He gives an account of 
the months mentioning the delightful spring {Chaitra 
and Baisakh), the heat of summer (Jyestha and Ashadha), 
the showers of Shravan and Bhadon, the clear sky and 
brightness of Asroin and Kartik, the pleasant Agahana , 
chilly Pausha, and the pleasant Megha. 

The earliest pictorial representation of Rasikapriya 
is in the popular Mughal style, from about A.D. 1600 
(now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York). 
Though most of the Rajasthani schools favored this 
theme in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
sets produced by the Amber-Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, 
Malwa and Bundelkhand, and Bundi and Kotah are note¬ 
worthy. They give prominence to the changing of nature, 
showing its connection to social customs, festivals, and 
traditions, as well as to the behavior of animals in the for¬ 
est. Among the complete sets, the one of the Bundi 
Kotah school, in the Prince of Wales Museum, Mumbai, 
is fairly representative of the theme. 

In the nineteenth century, the popularity of the sub¬ 
ject reached the Hill States of Himachal Pradesh. 
Patronized by the Hindu rajas, painters from different 
schools such as Garhwal, Kangra, and Guler took up this 
theme, and a good number of barahmasa sets came to 
light. Unlike the stylized Rajasthani idiom, the Pahari 
artists excelled in the realistic rendering of nature in the 
hill states. They depicted as well delicate and slender fig¬ 
ures, the ardent lovers of the Kangra style, looking into 
each other’s eyes with passion and love, announcing their 
desire to unite and remain indoors. A depiction of a cou¬ 
ple, standing on an open terrace against a backdrop of 
looming rain clouds and white cranes in flight, or wit¬ 
nessing the first rain from the balcony, is a common 
theme among the Pahari painters. Thus, the changing of 
the seasons and the natural atmosphere affect the minds 
of the hero and the heroine, prevailing upon them to 
experience the pangs of separation and the ecstasy of 


union, in the company of the chain of seasons known as 
barahmasa. 

Shridhar Andhare 

See also Miniatures 
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BARODA The name “Baroda” derives from the older 
“Vatapadraka,” literally, “a dwelling by the banyan.” Sit¬ 
uated today at the division of the Bombay-Delhi and 
Bombay-Ahmedabad railway lines (244 mi., or 392 km, 
north of Mumbai and 62 mi., or 100 km, southeast of 
Ahmedabad), Baroda (present-day Vadodara) first gained 
its prominence in the region in the eighteenth century. It 
was not until the reign of its fourteenth ruler, Sayajirao 
Gaekwad III (r. 1881-1939), however, that the city wit¬ 
nessed a large-scale building effort, growing to its full 
urban character in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. It was during those six decades that several 
large-scale building complexes were erected in Baroda: 
palaces, including the sprawling Laxmi Villas Palace, 
Baroda College and Kalabhavan (an art school), the 
Nyaya and other temples, the Mandavi tower, parks and 
gates, and bridges across the Vishwamitri River. 

The Gaekwads trace their origin to Poona (Pune) to a 
Maratha Kshatriya clan by the name of Matre, which was 
corrupted to Mantri, meaning “minister.” Legend has it 
that in the seventeenth century a prosperous farmer, 
Nadaji, became a militant protector of cows, gaining the 
nickname gae-kavwar (one who protects cows). The label 
stuck to the family and was simplified into Gaekwad. It 
was Pilaji Gaekwad who “rescued” Baroda from the 
clutches of an oppressive Mughal governor in 1725 and 
restored order. Pilaji is believed to have lost his life fight¬ 
ing both the Mughals and the peshwa (the Maratha prime 
minister, who had his power base in Poona) to defend 
Gujarat against exploitation by these outsiders. 

It was not uncommon for Indian rulers and princes to 
undertake public works projects, and even to develop an 
abiding interest in city beautification, at least in their 
capitals. The Mughal passion for parks, gardens, and 
lakes had survived into the British period, and it received 
a fresh impetus from Ebenezer Howard’s “Garden City” 
movement, which in late-nineteenth-century England 
aimed at intermarrying town and country. Such urban 
plans and new architectural designs were not lost on the 
Anglophile Indian rulers, and they did not hesitate to 
imitate them in their own territories. 
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Sayajirao Gaekwad (also spelled Gaikwad or Gaekwar) 
was born into a modest peasant branch of the Gaekwad 
family in Kavlana village, some 300 miles (483 km) from 
Baroda in 1853. In May 1875, at the age of thirteen, 
Matushri Jamnabai Saheb, widow of the late Khanderao 
Gaekwad, adopted Sayajirao, changing his life from that 
of a farmhand into that of a crown prince. 

One of the duties of the British Resident of an Indian 
princely state was to protect British interests; what better 
way to ensure them than to provide an English education 
to the local rulers? Sayajirao’s English biographers, 
Stanley Rice and Edward St. Clair Weeden, confirm the 
young prince’s insatiable appetite for books and new 
ideas. His Indian teachers (including Diwan Sir T. Madhav 
Rao and the Parsi Dadabhai Naroji, who later became 
the first Indian elected to the British Parliament and 
served three times as president of the Indian National 
Congress, earning the sobriquet “Grand Old Man” of 
Indian nationalism) and his English teachers (including 
F. A. H. Elliot) instilled a love for literature and an appre¬ 
ciation for the arts in the young prince. Another influ¬ 
ence on Sayajirao was Maharaja Chamarajendra Wodeyar 
(r. 1863-1894) of Mysore. In early 1876, the princes met 
in Bombay (present-day Mumbai) on the occasion of the 
visit of Edward, the Prince of Wales, Queen Victoria’s 
eldest son, who would succeed her as Edward VII. The 
Wodeyars, with the assistance of able diwans (ministers) 
who recruited European architects and planners, con¬ 
tributed richly to the urbanization of Mysore and, by 
example, to that of Baroda. 

Sayajirao’s travels to Europe and the United States in 
1906 and 1910 deepened his interest in education and 
architecture. On his first visit to the United States in 1906 
he met Booker T. Washington, the African American 
social reformer who had risen from slavery to complete 
his education at the Hampton Institute, Virginia, later 
founding the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. On both his 
visits to the United States, Sayajirao traveled extensively 
throughout the country, visiting Washington, D.C., 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco, fre¬ 
quenting museums, art galleries, and libraries. On a visit 
to Europe in 1923, Sayajirao met King Victor Emmanuel 
and Benito Mussolini. Sayajirao was impressed by Italy’s 
recovery after World War I and by Rome’s postwar build¬ 
ings, stadiums, parks, and wide roads. 

These exposures to America and Europe left Sayajirao 
with the conviction that education was the basis of all 
reform; his belief prompted him to introduce free com¬ 
pulsory primary education and a state-supported free 
public library system in Baroda. He even committed state 
support for the promotion of industry, albeit with limited 
success. Sayajirao recruited British engineers R. F. 
Chisolm and Major R. N. Mant as state architects to 
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Facade of the Laxmi Villas Palace in Baroda (also known as 
Vadodara). Constructed in 1890, the palace, like so many others 
in the city, is a sterling example of the elaborate Indo-Saracenic 
style, with a distinctly Islamic influence. AMIT PASRICHA. 


implement his architectural vision, and appointed a cus¬ 
todian for the upkeep of his capital’s public buildings. 
Drawing on Saracenic sources (domes; chhatris, or 
umbrellas; towers; and courtyards) and on classical 
schemes, they produced unusually diverse architectural 
forms, spaces, scales, and imagery. Their work included 
the Laxmi Villas Palace, Kamati (Committee) Bagh, and 
the Residency (home of the British Resident). Chisolm 
and Mant may have influenced the Indo-Saracenic 
vocabulary that Edward Lutyens later employed in his 
architecture in New Delhi. In the belief that India could 
not make progress without industrial development, 
Sayajirao approved the use, wherever possible, of new 
industrial materials such as steel and glass, in place of the 
old brick and mortar. 

The modernization and urbanization of Baroda was 
put on firmer ground with the founding of Baroda 
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College and the art school Kalabhavan, which heavily 
emphasized engineering and architecture while teaching 
art, representing a synthesis of ideas borrowed from 
America’s Tuskegee Institute and Europe’s Staatliches 
Bauhaus. Western ideas continued to influence Baroda 
even after Sayajirao. In 1941, Herman Goetz, a German 
emigre, took over the directorship of the Baroda 
Museum. Goetz supported contemporary Indian art and 
used the museum to promote visual arts education in 
Baroda. The Maharaja Fatesinghrao Museum was 
founded in 1961, the year that Gujarat state was created, 
in the Laxmi Villas Palace complex. By any measure, 
Baroda’s credentials for becoming the capital of Gujarat 
in the 1960s were impressive, given its museums, parks, 
playgrounds, colleges, temples, hospitals, industry 
(albeit nascent), progressive policies, and cosmopolitan 
population. However, Baroda’s princely heritage and the 
Gaekwads’ Maratha origins prevented the city from 
being chosen as a state capital in democratic India. 

Ravi Kalia 

See also Gandhinagar; Gujarat 
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BENE ISRAEL The largest and, perhaps, the oldest 
of the India’s Jewish communities is known as the Bene 
Israel (children of Israel). Though in numbers they rank 
among the smallest of Indian minority groups, their long 
history on Indian soil, their dispersion throughout the 
subcontinent, their steadfastness in preserving their 
identity for centuries—much of that time beyond the 
perimeters of Jewish learning and law—and the peace in 
which they lived amidst their neighbors make the Bene 
Israel unique among the Jewish diasporas. The use of the 
term “Israel,” rather than “Jew,” to self-designate may 
be an indication of the antiquity of their presence in 
India. Israel was the name of the northern kingdom, 
which broke away from Solomon’s kingdom in the tenth 


century B.C. It was subsequently conquered and 
absorbed by the Assyrians in 723 B.C., leaving the 
smaller Kingdom of Judah to survive until it was con¬ 
quered by the Babylonians in the early sixth century B.C. 
The term “Jew” came into use only after the Babylonian 
exile. There are biblical and Talmudic references to 
India ( Hodu ) and evidence of loanwords in Hebrew from 
Sanskrit and Tamil, indicating familiarity with the 
region as early as the first millennium B.C., when the 
Hebrew texts were canonized. The lack of Hanukkah 
celebrations in the traditional Bene Israel annual holiday 
cycle suggests that the founders of their earliest commu¬ 
nity might have left ancient Israel prior to the Mac- 
cabean Revolt of 165 B.C. 

Disaster, Deliverance, and Discovery 

According to their oral traditions in Marathi tales— 
which were later recorded, translated, and studied by vis¬ 
itors, missionaries, and scholars—the ancestors of the 
Bene Israel reached the shores of the Konkan coast after 
having been blown off course by a storm. The seven cou¬ 
ples who survived the shipwreck struggled ashore near the 
village of Navgaon, having lost all their belongings in the 
sea. These fourteen founding fathers and mothers were 
able to survive by adopting a trade that they had, perhaps, 
plied before arriving in the Konkan: oil pressing. Since oil 
was a commodity very much in demand, and since the 
necessary ingredients were not difficult to obtain, provid¬ 
ing a needed service and maintaining a low profile proved 
a successful method of adapting to the Indian environ¬ 
ment. Jewish oil pressers alongside Hindu, Muslim, and 
even Christian craftspeople were not unusual in the 
Konkan. Over time the Bene Israel tradesmen came to be 
known as the Shanwar Teli (Saturday oilpressers), indicat¬ 
ing that they refrained from work on that day. Certain 
striking similarities to Hindu tales and practices are evi¬ 
dent in elements of the traditional Bene Israel origin 
story. There are resonances with the origin tale of the 
Chitpavan Brahmans of the Konkan and Shani (the deity 
of the planet Saturn whose day of observance is Saturday) 
holds special significance for people in the region. 

Despite their accommodation to life in the Konkan 
villages, another tale relates that the Bene Israel were dif¬ 
ferent enough from their neighbors so that a visiting Jew 
from abroad, known as David Rahabi, could recognize 
them as such. The local Bene Israel women took him to 
the market to assure him that the meal they were prepar¬ 
ing in his honor would conform with the laws of kashrut 
(Jewish dietary requirements). Rahabi was so impressed 
with their fastidiousness and by their repetition of the 
Hebrew phrase Shemah Israel, Adonai Eloheinu, Adonai 
Echad (the Hebrew credo “Hear, oh Israel, the Lord our 
God is One”) that he took these Konkan oil pressers to 
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be preservers of cultural ties to a Jewish past. So, the tra¬ 
dition relates, Rahabi selected three heads of families 
from among the teli folk and taught them the Torah Laws 
from which, he concluded, they had been estranged for a 
long time. Although his identity, place of origin, and date 
of arrival remain subjects of controversy, it is acknowl¬ 
edged that Rahabi initiated the first religious revival 
among the Bene Israel. 

Life in Konkan Towns and Villages 

Gradually the Bene Israel population extended 
throughout the northern Konkan, settling in villages and 
towns, earning their livelihood, along with oil pressing, 
in country trade and military service with the Hindu 
forces of the Marathas and the Muslim forces of the Sid- 
dis (the rulers of Janjira). The tax files of the local 
Konkan administrators (the Peshwah Daftar) contain 
names such as Eloji (Elijah) teli, Samsen and Abhram teli, 
along with Aron and Sileman Israil in the record for the 
mid-eighteenth century. Toward the end of the century, 
surnames are linked to villages with a suffix -kar such as 
Naogaonkar, Waskar, and Chordekar. By the late twenti¬ 
eth century, there were over 140 village-linked surnames. 
Subdivisions within the Bene Israel village communities, 
perhaps reflecting accommodation to Indian patterns of 
endogamy, recognized two groups: the Gora (fair) and 
Kala (dark) Israel, the distinction based on descent from 
either two Bene Israel parents, in the former case, or only 
one in the latter. These patterns were brought to the 
cities when, in the eighteenth century, the Bene Israel 
began migrating first to the Maratha capital, Pune, in the 
plain beyond the Western Ghats and then to Bombay, 
which had been acquired by the British East India Com¬ 
pany and was being developed as a factory and port for 
goods procured by company agents. 

The British: Military, Missionaries, 
and Renewal 

After the defeat of the Marathas in 1818, the British 
were in control of much of the Konkan, Gujarat, and 
Maharashtra, and the ensuing policy changes brought 
new opportunities to the Bene Israel. Even prior to 
British hegemony, some Bene Israel had begun enlisting 
in the British East India Company’s Native Regiments, 
continuing the tradition of military service they had 
maintained in the Konkan. This brought Bene Israel 
families to the cities. (Samuel) Hassaji (Ezekiel) Divekar, 
a captain in the company army who had been taken pris¬ 
oner in the Mysore wars, came in contact with the Jews 
of Cochin. Upon his release, he built the first Bene Israel 
(Gate of Mercy) Synagogue in Bombay in 1796. Subse¬ 
quently synagogues were constructed in a dozen towns 
and villages throughout the Konkan. 



By the early nineteenth century, the company lifted its 
ban on missionaries, which led to the arrival of American 
missionaries in Bombay and the Konkan. The education 
now made available to the Bene Israel launched the sec¬ 
ond religious revival in the community. The Old Testa¬ 
ment was translated into Marathi, and the Hebrew 
taught to them at Mission schools enabled the brothers 
Haeem Samuel Kehimkar and Joseph Samuel Kehimkar 
to open the first Bene Israel school in 1875. Jewish 
instructors there taught Hebrew and Bible classes to 
Bene Israel children. By mid-century, Iraqi Jewish mer¬ 
chants and entrepreneurs began arriving in Bombay, pro¬ 
viding a further boost to the Bene Israel community 
there and in Pune. The Bene Israel were eager to send 
their boys and girls to school. Dr. Rebecca Reuben 
(1889-1957) studied at the High School for Native Girls 
at Pune, while teaching herself Hebrew. She went on to 
study at Bombay University, graduating first in her class, 
the first Indian female to do so, and continued her stud¬ 
ies in England. After her return to India, she contributed 
greatly to the fields of education and community service. 
Dr. Jerusha Jhirard (1890-1984) obtained her medical 
degree in England, returning to serve as superintendent 
of Bombay’s Cama hospital. She also founded the Bene 
Israel Women’s Association and, in 1925, brought Lib¬ 
eral Judaism to Bombay—introducing modern Western 
ideas into traditional Bene Israel identity. Dr. Jhirard was 
honored with the prestigious Padma Shri Award (the 
fourth-highest civil award for national distinction) in 
1966. 

By 1948 both India and Israel had won independence 
from Britain, emerging as new nations in the world com¬ 
munity. In the aftermath, some Bene Israel found them¬ 
selves in Pakistan, where the surroundings were hostile 
both to Israel and to India. Many Bene Israel began to 
emigrate from their ancient homeland: some found their 
way to Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and the United 
States. Others went to Israel. The Bene Israel commu¬ 
nity, which had reached its peak in the decade between 
1941 and 1951 at approximately 20,000, has declined 
dramatically. As of 2004 approximately 4,000 Bene Israel 
remained in India. 

Brenda Ness 

See also Jews of India 
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BENGAL The name “Bengal” (or Bangla) comes from 
Vanga or Banga, the name of the ancient deltaic kingdom. 
The state of over 100 million people is fructified by the 
Ganges-Brahmaputra river system, has a humid climate; 
an intense and vibrant cultural, literary, and educational 
life; and a dynamic financial hub, all centered around 
one of the world’s largest and most vital cities, Kolkata. 
Bengali had developed a distinct body of literature by the 
eleventh century. 

Early Elistoiy 

Bengal is mentioned in the Puranas and other ancient 
Sanskrit literature and was known to the Romans, men¬ 
tioned in The Periplus of the Erythean Sea (first century 
A.D.) and in Ptolemy’s Geography the following century. 
According to the Buddhist text Anguttara Nikaya, 
Magadha was one of sixteen major states ( mahajanapadas , 
“great tribal regions”) in North India between about 770 
and 450 B.C.; Anga, in the northwest of Bengal, was the 
easternmost of these. With its capital at Raj agriha (later 
Pataliputra), Magadha became prosperous due to its fer¬ 
tile land, the timber and elephants from its forests, and 
control of the eastern Gangetic trade through its com¬ 
mand of the River Ganges. Attacking the force to its east, 
Magadha incorporated Anga, thereby controlling the 
ports of Bengal and trade from the east coast. 

References to Bengal, however, became more numer¬ 
ous after it became part of the first great empire of India, 
the Mauryan empire (c. 322-180 B.C.). The Mauryas 
supplanted the Nandas and built an empire that 
controlled much of India. Its founder was Chandragupta 
Maurya (reigned c. 321-297 B.C.), and the Mauryas built 
their capital at Pataliputra. Chandragupta controlled his 
empire with the assistance of his Brahman minister 
Kautilya, whose Artha Shastra tells us a great deal about 
the period. Chandragupta Maurya also appears in Jain 
and Buddhist traditions and in the Greek account of 


Megasthenes. He brought Bengal firmly into the impe¬ 
rial orbit, as the province served as the main port for 
coastal and overseas trade. Chandragupta abdicated in 
favor of his son Bindusara (r. 298-273), but it was his 
grandson, Ashoka (r. 273-232), who was the most famous 
ruler of the dynasty. One of Ashoka’s minor rock edicts 
was located north of Bengal’s delta at Mahasthan. 

Between the collapse of the Mauryas and the rise of 
the Guptan empire created by Chandragupta I (r. 320— 
c. A.D. 335), the history of Bengal remains hazy. Bengal 
was brought within the imperial Guptan order by its sec¬ 
ond emperor, Samudragupta (reigned c. 335-375), as the 
Guptas re-created much of the empire of the Mauryas in 
the North India. The Guptan period is considered the 
classical age of India, when a flourishing trade developed 
and Sanskrit literature reached its peak. Buddhism and 
Jainism coexisted with Hinduism, and all thrived. The 
dynasty came to an end in the middle of the sixth century 
perhaps as a result of internal weaknesses and the Huna 
invasions, but the Guptan agrarian economy, religious 
tolerance, and a number of political units, of which 
Bengal was one, and Brahmanical social institutions con¬ 
tinued much longer. 

After the collapse of the Guptas, an independent king¬ 
dom arose in the south of Bengal in 507-508 called 
Vanga-Samatata, with the first king being Vainyagupta. 
In northern Bengal another kingdom was based at Gaur. 
The first king was Shashanka (c. 600) and he fought 
against Harsha Vardhana, who came to power in 606. 
After Shashanka’s death sometime before 637, the king¬ 
dom’s history becomes obscure once again until the first 
Pala became king of Gaur. The eighteen kings of the Pala 
dynasty controlled much of the eastern Gangetic plain as 
one of three major kingdoms controlling India. The 
Rashtrakutas were in the Deccan and the Pratiharas were 
in western India. The area was rich, as land was cleared 
for rice cultivation and settlement. As settlement 
expanded, priests were recruited into the Brahman caste 
and the grants of land to them were recorded on copper 
plates. The origin of the dynasty was unusual because 
the first king, Gopala (r. 750-770), was elected as the 
monarch. Legend states that he was given a club by 
the goddess Chanda, a consort of Shiva, and he used this 
to kill a female demon that had killed off previous kings. 
The capital of the early Palas was at Pataliputra. Gopala’s 
son Dharmapala (r. 770-810) claimed legitimacy, stating 
that his father’s election had ended a period of anarchy, 
and he made the Pala kingdom a powerful one in North 
India, dominating eastern India. The third Pala king, 
Devapala (r. 810-850), extended the Pala domain; gold 
was panned in the eastern rivers, and the Palas benefited 
from the trade with Assam, Burma, and Southeast Asia, 
receving an embassy from Sumatra. He moved the 
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Gateway to Kolkata. The imposing Howrah Bridge over the Hooghly River (a tributary of the Ganges, where all life is said to 
begin). It is one of the finest examples of a cantilever bridge. AMIT PASRICHA. 


capital to Monghyr. After Devapala, the kingdom came 
under increasing attack. The Buddhist universities of 
Nalanda in south Bihar and Vikramasila at Patharghata, 
Bihar, where the famous Buddhist monk Atisha (c. 981— 
1054) taught, were patronized by the Palas. 

Later, the exploits of the powerful king Ramapala 
(1077-1120) led to a revival of Pala power. His rela¬ 
tions with his tributary rajas were detailed in 
Sandhyakaranandin’s Sanskrit kavya (lyric) Rmnacharita , 
although the central event of his reign was a revolt by the 
Kaivartas. Pala authority was maintained by the assertion 
that the king was an incarnation of Shiva or Vishnu or 
received instructions directly from the god. The Palas 
made alliances with the kings to the north and also 
ensured a modicum of peace through sponsorship of 
Buddhist as well as Hindu temples. This was a policy that 
the more orthodox Hindu Senas maintained after they 
defeated the Palas around 1155. 

The first king of the Sena dynasty was Viyayasena 
(1095-1158), and the Senas extended their power before 
all of North India was swept up by the invading Turks, 
Afghans, and an assortment of mercenary soldiers from 
the whole region, including India, who had superior 
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central Asian horses and Asian military tactics emphasiz¬ 
ing speed, after Muhammad Ghuri captured Kanauj in 
1192. The Khiljis defeated the Senas, and Bengal was 
captured in 1199. The Senas fled east and continued to 
rule in eastern Bengal until 1245, when they too fell to 
the forces of Islam. 

Islam spread into Bengal and developed its own syn- 
cretist pattern. Bengali Muslims were cut off from direct 
access to Islamic tradition as it developed in Arabic and 
Persian literature because of their lack of knowledge of 
Arabic or Persian; therefore, they remained steeped in 
local traditions, and Islam in Bengal was a fusion of the 
two. During the five dynsties of the Delhi Sultanate, 
established by Qutuddin Aibak (d. 1210) in 1206 and 
overthrown three centuries later by Babur (1483-1530) 
in 1526, control of Bengal was only sporadically main¬ 
tained. It was in the Mughal period that Bengal became a 
part of an empire for the third time in history. Sher Shah 
Suri (1472-1545) of Bihar captured Bengal, and he and 
his successors ruled Bengal until Akbar (r. 1556-1605) 
invaded Bengal in 1575 and brought it into the orbit of 
the Mughal empire. Bengal became ruled by Mughal 
governors when Murshidkuli Khan became the nawab of 
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THE BENGAL PARTITION 
AND RELATED CHANGES, 
1905-1912 

BOUNDARIES OF BENGAL 
(including attached princely states) 

Prior to 1905 partition and after 
1912 in east 

■ ■ ■ ■ From 1905 to 1912, where 

different from above 

■ ■ ■ ■ Western boundary established 

in 1912 

OTHER BOUNDARIES 

- National, demarcated 

-National, undemarcated 

-Provincial (other than those 

indicated below) 

-Princely states within a province 

□ British India (in areas at one 

time a part of Bengal or Assam 
over the period 1905-1912). 

□ Princely states and frontier area 

administratively attached to 
British provinces. 

ABBREVIATIONS AND NOTES: 

B = Bastar; C = Cooch Behar, remains 
administratively a part of West Bengal from 
1905 to 1923; Cl = Central India, CN = Chota 
Nagpur States, transferred from Bengal to 
Central Provinces in 1905; CP = Central 
Provinces; K = Khasi States; M = Manipur; 
OS = Orissa States; Si = Sikkim, 

SO = Sambalpur district and Oriya-speaking 
states transferred from Central Provinces to 
Bengal in 1905; T = Tripura 
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Murshidabad (r. 1717-1727), instituting a period of 
autonomy. He was followed by Sujauddin Mohammed 
Khan (r. 1727-1739), Sarfraz Khan (r. 1739-1740), 
Alivardi Khan (r. 1740-1756), and Siraj-ud-Dawla 
(r. 1756-1757), the last independent ruler of Bengal. 

British Rule 

The agent of the British East India Company, Job 
Charnock (1631-1693), was assigned to Kasimbazar, the 
site of the company’s factory (trading post). The 
Portuguese had posts at Chittagong and Saptagram since 
1517 (the post on the Hughli established in 1580 was 
destroyed by the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan in 1632), 
the Dutch at Chinsura since 1653 (until 1825 when it was 
exchanged with the British for Bencoleen in Sumatra), 
and the French at Chandanagore in 1673 (it changed hands 
a number of times between the French and the British 
before it was returned to the French in 1815, who main¬ 
tained possession until 1952), the Danish at Serampore 
since 1699 (it remained in Danish hands until 1845). In 
1686 Charnock was posted to Hughli but came into con¬ 
flict with the nawab of Bengal. The Mughal emperor 
Aurangzeb (r. 1658-1707) awarded the company a tract 
of land to the south, about 100 miles (161 km) upriver 
from the coast, and there Charnock founded the city of 
Calcutta, perhaps named after Kali-ghat (the steps of the 


goddess Kali). It was located at the highest point at which 
the river was navigable to oceangoing ships. Fort 
William was built on the spot, and by the end of the six¬ 
teenth century Calcutta had just over a thousand English 
residents. In 1707 the East India Company declared 
Bengal a separate presidency, accountable to the com¬ 
pany directors in London. Calcutta, however, was subject 
to the predations of the Mughal governors of Bengal, and 
so in 1717 the Calcutta Council sent a successful embassy 
to the Mughal emperor in Delhi to establish their rights 
and for permission to buy property. The result was that 
the growth of British trade in Bengal and the growth of 
Calcutta was spectacular, with the British and rich Indi¬ 
ans living in the north of the town and poorer elements 
in the south. By 1756 some fifty ships visited Calcutta 
and trade was worth 1 million pounds annually. The city 
was, however, in a precarious military position. Fort 
William was by no means impregnable. In 1741 the 
Marathas launched an expedition into Orissa (a sub¬ 
province of Bengal), and they were threatening Calcutta 
the following year. The British responded by digging the 
“Maratha ditch” around the city as a defensive measure. 

On 20 June 1756, Siraj-ud-Dawla (1733-1757), naivab 
of Bengal, attacked Calcutta from Murshidabad with an 
army of some 50,000 troops and captured it. His biggest 
grievance against the company was their misuse of trading 
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privileges, which deprived him of much-needed revenue, 
but he also resented the fortifying of Fort William without 
his permission or even knowledge, for giving sanctuary to 
a trader who owed the nawab tax money, and for expelling 
one of his officials. The British also did not acknowledge 
his accession to the throne of Bengal, and ignored his 
notes to the company, or answered them in an offensive 
manner. After the capture of the fort, it was reported by 
one of the survivors, John Zephaniah Holwell, in his A 
Genuine Narrative of the Deplorable Deaths of the English 
Gentlemen and others who were suffocated in the Black Hole, 
published in London in 1758, that 145 men and women 
had been imprisoned in the airless fort dungeon. The fol¬ 
lowing morning they were released, but only twenty-three 
staggered out. The rest had suffocated or died of wounds 
or shock. The incident of the Black Hole of Calcutta, how¬ 
ever much it was exaggerated, inflamed the British, 
entered their vocabulary, and started a series of events that 
led to a fundamental change in Bengal and the rest of India 
as the British sought their revenge. Geopolitics also played 
a part, as the Seven Years’ War had broken out between 
the British and the French, and Siraj formed an alliance 
with the French. 

Robert Clive (1725-1774), who had first arrived in 
Madras in 1743, had been lieutenant-governor of Fort 
St. George at Madras since 1753. With 900 Europeans 
and 1,500 sepoys, he arrived in Calcutta in December 
1756 and the next month recaptured Fort William. He 
attacked the French first before moving north against the 
nawab, as removal of the French was one of the aims of 
the attack in Bengal. French posts at Chandanagore and 
Hughli were captured. Clive had allied with the Hindu 
banker Jagat Seth, a supporter ofMir Jaffir, who was jeal¬ 
ous of his great-nephew Siraj and wished to replace him 
as nawab, and Clive moved on Murshidabad with their 
support. On 23 June 1757, Clive’s vastly outmanned 800 
European troops and 2,000 sepoys defeated Siraj’s rump 
army as Mir Jaffir and many others were paid off by Seth 
and Clive; three-quarters of Siraj’s army refused or had 
been paid not to fight. After the victory, Clive escorted 
Mir Jaffir to the throne at Murshidabad, and Siraj was 
murdered on 2 July on orders from Miran, one of Mir 
Jaffir’s sons. In 1760 Mir Jaffir was succeeded by his son- 
in-law Mir Kasim, who handed over to the British the 
districts of Chittagong, Midnapore, and Burdwan. He 
attempted, however, to recover Bengal from the British 
by enlisting the military assistance of the Mughal 
emperor Shah Alam II and nawab Shuja ud-Dawla of 
Oudh. The allies were defeated by East India Company 
forces under Hector Munro (1726-1805) at the Battle of 
Buxar in 1764. 

Clive became known as “Clive of India,” one of 
the founders of the British Empire in India. He reaped a 


personal fortune of £234,000, was made a mansabdar, and 
the recipient of £30,000 of the rent of the Twenty-four 
Parganas of Bengal. The British were also allowed to 
establish a mint in Bengal. The British Company 
had now become the most powerful force in Bengal, and 
the state was denuded of its wealth by Company mer¬ 
chants who spread out from Calcutta, which, henceforth, 
enjoyed great wealth and prosperity, especially after 1765 
when, on 12 August, the Mughal shah Alam granted to 
the East India Company the divani, the right to collect 
and administer the revenue of the state (which incorpo¬ 
rated Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa) in exchange for an 
annual payment of 2,600,000 rupees. The wealth of the 
province fell into the clutches of the British and 
their Indian business partners. Clive in 1765 reported 
that Bengal had become the “scene of anarchy, confusion, 
bribery, corruption, and extortion” and that fortunes 
were being acquired in a rapacious manner, with 
little money actually ending up in the company coffers. 
In 1769 the monsoon rains failed, and famine struck 
the following year, killing a quarter of the peasant 
population. 

What prompted the British government to interfere 
in this state of affairs was the East India Company’s 
failure to pay its annual tax of £400,000, while many of 
the company’s officials were returning to England with 
fortunes. In 1772 Warren Hastings (1732-1818) was 
appointed governor of Fort William. He redesigned the 
revenue system in Bengal so that revenue flowed directly 
to Calcutta, and an attempt was made to cut out the 
middlemen. The nawab lost half his stipend and all his 
power, and payment to the Mughal emperor ceased. 
Hastings made the company profitable again, and the 
British govenment lent the company one and a half mil¬ 
lion pounds but passed the Regulating Act of 1773 and 
Pitt’s India Act of 1784 which, among other things, 
brought the presidencies of Madras and Bombay under 
the control of Calcutta. Bengal was now the capital of 
British India and under the control of a governor- 
general. Charles Cornwallis (1738-1805, governor- 
general 1786-1793), introduced the Permanent 
Zamindari Settlement in his Cornwallis Code of Forty- 
Eight Regulations, or the Cornwallis Code, of 1793. It 
fundamentally changed the relationship between the 
peasant tiller and the zamindar by introducing the con¬ 
cept of private property in landowner relationships and 
creating a class of landowners that would be the back¬ 
bone of the British Raj and a middle-class Hindu profes¬ 
sional class. These were the bhadralok (respectable 
people). The zamindars often became bankrupt, and a 
great deal of land was transferred from Muslim to Hindu 
hands. Cornwallis also introduced British circuit courts 
to replace faujdari courts, introducing the principles of 
British law into Bengal. 
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The economy of Bengal was also transformed, most 
notably with the creation of the jute industry, the 
destruction of its homespun cotton industry because of 
imports from England, and as the center of the opium 
trade with China. The tea industry of Assam also con¬ 
tributed to the prosperity of Calcutta. Bengal’s incorpo¬ 
ration into the global economy was also accelerated with 
the Charter Act of 1833, which abolished the East India 
Company’s monopoly of trade. During this period the 
Marwaris, from the Bania or Vaisya caste, prospered in 
Calcutta and began their eventual rise to wealth and 
prominence in twentieth-century India. 

From its center in Bengal, the company expanded its 
influence up the Ganges as the activities of the “man on 
the spot” and the pressures of the “turbulent frontier” 
induced the British to continually expand its empire in 
India. Its wars in the Carnatic and Mysore and against 
the Marathas and later in the Punjab against the Sikhs, 
and in Afghanistan, were all directed from Calcutta. 
Assam was incorporated into Bengal in 1826, and three 
wars were fought against the Burmese until that area was 
incorporated in 1886; the British also expanded their 
influence and territories in Southeast Asia, directing their 
activities from Bengal. Until 1935 Burma was governed 
from Calcutta. Bengal became the axis of a rampant 
British Empire in Asia. 

Bengali Intellectualism 

Bengal also became the leading intellectual center of 
British India and the heart of its educational activities 
until the capital was moved to Delhi in 1911. The British 
established a number of educational institutions that 
transformed the intellectual climate of India. At the 
request of a number of Muslims, Warren Hastings 
arranged for the creation of the Muhammadan Madrasa 
in 1782 and encouraged the creation of the Bengal Asi¬ 
atic Society founded by the jurist Sir William Jones 
(1746-1794), the first of the great Orientalist scholars 
who translated the laws of Manu and other Sanskrit 
works into English and helped to spread Indian learning 
in Europe. The missionary William Carey (1761-1834) 
preached Christianity in Bengali and other indigenous 
languages, and his Serampur printing press helped to lay 
the foundations of Bengali literature. Fort William Col¬ 
lege was founded in 1800 and it encouraged science, lit¬ 
erature, and Oriental languages. This began the start of a 
number of schools and colleges in Bengal. Hindu Col¬ 
lege, founded in 1817, was the citadel of English educa¬ 
tion in Bengal. Its most famous lecturer was the 
Anglo-Indian Louis Henry Vivian Derozio (1809-1831) 
whose patriotic poem, “My Native Land,” was an inspi¬ 
ration to a generation of young Bengalis. Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity was founded in 1857. The result of this 


introduction of Western learning and science, along with 
the encouragement of Indian learning in Sanskrit, 
Persian, and contemporary indigenous languages, led to 
the worldwide dissemination of Buddhist and Hindu 
scriptures. It also created a remarkable multilingual intel¬ 
lectual class that was versed in both Indian and Western 
learning. The launch of such newspapers as Scnnbad 
Kaumudi (1821), Parthenon (1830), and Reformer (1833) 
began Bengal’s vigorous journalistic tradition. 

Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833) is known as the father 
of the Hindu renaissance, or the father of modern India. 
He was born to a prosperous Brahman family at 
Radhanagar in west Bengal. Educated at home, he 
learned Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit, and then English, 
Latin, and Greek. His studies of Muslim, Christian, and 
Hindu religious books led him to become a renowned 
critic of superstitious and idolatrous religious practices. 
From 1804 until 1814 he served the East India Company, 
retiring to Calcutta in 1815, after which he increasingly 
established himself as the leading Bengali intellectual, 
meeting weekly at his home with other members of the 
Bengali bhadralok in their Amitya Sabha (Friendly Soci¬ 
ety). He attained a new appreciation of Hinduism 
through his studies of the Upanishads, and he achieved 
fame through his efforts to revitalize Hinduism by being 
the first upper caste Hindu to advocate social reform. 
He wrote extensively and founded the Brahmo Samaj 
(Society of Brahma) in 1828; the organization was to 
have a significant effect in Bengal and throughout India. 
Roy died in England and he was buried in Bristol. He 
died as a Hindu but he insisted that no religious cere¬ 
mony be conducted at his funeral. As a person who was 
educated in Western thought and who remained a Hindu 
while critical of many Hindu caste and social and reli¬ 
gious practices, he was the model for many future Indian 
modernists. 

There were many other great figures of the Bengali 
intellectual tradition who flourished in this maelstrom of 
ideas from East and West. They included Aksayakumar 
Datta (1820-1883), who was a student of science and had 
pictures of Charles Darwin and Isaac Newton in his 
rooms. A social scientist, he was also renowned for his 
Bengali prose. He was a proponent of education and 
industrialization and a harsh critic of the treatment by 
British indigo planters of their indigenous workers. 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar (1820-1891), the son of a rural 
Brahman Sanskritist, was a “people’s hero” who was edu¬ 
cated and later taught at Sanskrit College, becoming 
principal. He also taught at Fort William College. He 
advocated the reform of the educational system, for with¬ 
out reform there could be no social progress. He sup¬ 
ported the propagation of Bengali literature in the 
Bengali language and traditional subjects such as history, 
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mathematics, and natural philosophy. The riches of Ben¬ 
gali culture would be informed with Western learning. 
Among his many books were a history of Bengal and 
books for children. He devoted a great deal of his ener¬ 
gies toward the establishment of vernacular schools and 
social reform, including the advancement of women. 
Bhudeb Mukhopadhyay (1827-1894) was the son of a 
Brahman Sanskritist but he was educated at Hindu Col¬ 
lege, became a teacher, and was the first Indian to rise 
through the ranks to become inspector of schools in the 
Department of Education. He was a sociologist who 
decried the loss of tradition in India, especially among 
the Western-educated, and sought to rationally defend 
the virtues of traditional Hindu culture and Hindu social 
organization. He was also a journalist, a novelist, and a 
writer of children’s textbooks. Romesh Chander Dutt 
(1848-1909) assessed the impact of British rule on India, 
and his studies showed how British capitalism disrupted 
the Indian economy. Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt 
(1824—1873) was a poet and dramatist who introduced 
the Bengali sonnet ( amitraksar ). He is considered the first 
great poet of modern Bengali literature. 

Bankinchandra Chatterjee (1838-1894), a Brahman 
and one of the first graduates of Calcutta University, was 
a government official from 1858 until his retirement in 
1891, but he was also a journalist and novelist whose 
novel Durgeshnandini established the Bengali novel. His 
Hindu heroes roused the nationalist spirit in India, and 
Hinduism and nationalism became linked in the eyes of 
many Hindus. His patriotism was expressed in the song 
Bande Mataram, with the words “Hail to thee, Mother,” 
which appeared in the novel Anandawath (1882); the 
song became the hymn of the Indian nationalist move¬ 
ment after the poet Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) 
composed a musical accompaniment. 

Tagore, hailed as a poet, is one of Bengal’s and India’s 
greatest cultural and intellectual figures. He was mostly 
educated at home in Calcutta by his wealthy father in 
Sanskrit, English, the sciences, and ancient Hindu reli¬ 
gious texts. He also spent a year in 1878-1879 at University 
College in England. A precocious talent, he published his 
first poem in 1874. He also developed a talent in music, 
and his songs became very popular. He managed the fam¬ 
ily estate in Jessore for ten years, and this was his most 
creative period. In 1901 he opened a school at Santinike- 
tan and moved there. In 1903 his collected poems were 
published in thirteen volumes. He also wrote short sto¬ 
ries and novels. He translated Gitanjali (song offerings) of 
lyrical and devotional poems into English and in 1912 
took them to England, where he became lionized by the 
English literati class. The following year he received the 
Nobel Prize for literature. In 1915 he was awarded a 
knighthood. By the end of his life he had written over 
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1,000 poems, 2,000 songs, and a host of short stories, 
plays, dance dramas, essays, literary criticism, novels, 
pieces of translation, and a book of early reminiscences 
(1917). His musical compositions became known as 
“Rabindra Sangeet.” He was also a humanist, believing in 
the importance of education, and a nationalist whose 
writings on economics stated that economic and social 
progress could only come through rural rehabilitation. 

Sri Aurobindo (Aurobindo Ghosh; 1872-1950) was 
first an activist on behalf of India’s independence and an 
early advocate of noncooperation before he became 
renowned as a Hindu spiritual leader. In 1902 he started 
an organization along with Margaret Elizabeth Noble, 
known as Sister Nivedita (1867-1911), to generate anti- 
British literature. For a time he served as principal of 
Bengal National College (Javadpur University). He 
advocated the boycott of British trade, and the substitu¬ 
tion of British courts and institutions by indigenous ones. 
His slogan became “no control, no cooperation.” The 
Bengali newspaper Jugantar, with which he became 
closely associated, was dubbed seditious by the govern¬ 
ment, and by 1910 the British were describing him as the 
most dangerous man they knew. He was, along with Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920), one of the “extremists” of 
the Indian national movement. He not only demanded 
independence for India, he also advocated a spiritual and 
moral regeneration of the individual. He was imprisoned 
for a year as he was found guilty of conspiracy. In March 
1910 he left Bengal for the French enclave of 
Pondicherry, where he set up an ashram and devoted 
himself to yoga, writing, and his devotees, and to the con¬ 
ception of a world society and the unity of humankind. In 
1926 he went into seclusion, but his ashram became a 
large center, attracting devotees from around the world. 

The Rise of Nationalism 

In 1885 the Indian National Congress was founded in 
Bombay, and Womesh Chandra Bonnerji (1844—1906) of 
Calcutta became its first president, a role he performed 
again in 1892. A member of the wealthy bhadralok class, 
like so many of the modern intellectual and political 
leaders of modern Bengal, he was educated at one of 
the Inns of Court in London (Middle Temple) and estab¬ 
lished himself as a successful and exceedingly prosperous 
lawyer who maintained a lavish lifestyle. He was the first 
Indian to be appointed standing counsel to the govern¬ 
ment. In 1886 he became president of the Law Faculty at 
Calcutta University in 1886. He was a “moderate” who 
believed that personal relationships could overcome bar¬ 
riers of race, class, and caste. He moved to England in 
1902 and practiced before the Privy Council. He also 
advised the Standing Committee on India in the British 
Parliament. 
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In 1905 Bengal was partitioned, as it was felt by the 
governor-general, Lord George Curzon (1859-1925, 
viceroy 1899-1905), that the province had become too 
large to administer under a single administration, espe¬ 
cially due to poor communication facilities in east Bengal. 
Accordingly, Bengal was split into two provinces: Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa in the west, with the capital remaining 
at Calcutta; and eastern Bengal and Assam, mostly a Mus¬ 
lim province, in the east, with the capital at Dacca. This 
was a turning point in India’s history, as the Hindu com¬ 
mercial classes who dominated Bengal regarded this as an 
attempt to destroy the growing nationalist movement in 
Bengal and in India. It smacked of British divide et impera 
policies, an attempt to make Hindus a minority in the 
province, and an attack on the unity of Bengali language 
and culture. Opposition to the partition was manifested 
in mass demonstations in Calcutta, agitation in the rural 
areas to rouse the peasants, and a swadeshi (self-rule) 
movement whereby imported goods from Britain were 
boycotted in favor of indigenous products. The effect 
was to mobilize Indians in opposition to the British and 
to transform the incipient nationalist movement from a 
middle-class debating society into a national movement 
against the British. Along with the Amritsar Massacre of 
13 April 1919, when General Reginal Dyer marched fifty 
troops into Jallianwala Bagh (Park) and ordered them to 
open fire on unarmed civilians, killing 379 and wounding 
1,200 (according to official figures), it included the devel¬ 
opment of a terrorist movement that led to assassinations 
and bomb attacks on British officials. Kudiram Bose 
(1889-1908) attempted to assassinate a magistrate, but he 
murdered two British women instead. He was hanged by 
the British but he is not forgotten in Bengal. 

Bengal became the leading center of opposition to 
British rule in India. Rashbehari Ghosh (1845-1901) 
and Surendranath Banerjea (1848-1925) led the early 
nationalist movement. Banerjea founded the Indian 
Association in 1876 and became the first political pris¬ 
oner of British India. Tagore and Swami Vivekananda 
(1863-1902) were also critical of British rule and 
respected nationalists. Tagore returned his knighthood in 
protest of the Jallianwala Bagh Massacre of 1919 (also 
known as the Amritsar Massacre). Visva Bharati, Tagore’s 
school at Santiniketan, became a nationalist symbol. 
Vivekananda’s speech about Hinduism at the World Par¬ 
liament of Religions in Chicago in 1893 helped bring 
public attention in the West to the Indian situation; his 
Ramakrishna Mission, which he established in 1898, 
became an important educational center. Bipin Chandra 
Pal (1858-1932) believed in armed struggle against the 
British. 

Bengal saw the organization of the first all-India Mus¬ 
lim political party with the foundation of the All-India 


Muslim League on 30 December 1906 at Dacca. This 
came about as a response to the creation of the All-India 
National Congress in 1885, and as a result of the efforts 
of nawdb Viqar ul-Mulk (1841-1917), who had been 
attempting for the previous five years to create a political 
organization for Muslims to press the views of the Mus¬ 
lims with the British administration, especially as plans 
for constitutional development were in place. The move 
was encouraged by the viceroy, Lord Minto (1845-1914, 
viceroy 1905-1910), who envisaged a moderate Muslim 
party led by Muslim grandees as a counterbalance to the 
increasingly radical Congress. 

In 1911 the partition of Bengal was reversed, and at 
the same time, the capital of British India was moved 
from Calcutta to Delhi. This shifted the center of 
national politics from Bengal to Delhi, and Bengal 
began to lose some of its political importance. In the 
Government of India Act of 1919, Bengal received a 
legislative council, and the leading Congress figure in 
the province became Deshbandhu (Friend of the Coun¬ 
try) Chittaranjan Das (1870-1925), a lawyer who had 
served as the mayor of Calcutta in 1924 and 1925. 
He resigned as Congress president to establish the 
Swaraj Party in December 1922 with Motilal Nehru 
(1861-1931). The Swaraj Party was opposed to 
Mahatma M. K. Gandhi’s noncooperation tactics and 
was designed to acquire the legislative power given by 
the Government of India Act of 1919 and at the same 
time to fight for Dominion status for India within the 
Legislative Councils of India. 

In the Government oflndia Act of 1935, Bengal was 
designated an autonomous province. After the general 
elections of 1937, an elected ministry assumed office on 
1 April 1937, although the governor retained a consider¬ 
able amount of authority, both formal and informal. Due 
to the preponderance of Muslims in eastern Bengal, 
Muslims could dominate the elected government. 
Between 1937 and 1943, A. K. Fazlul Haq (1873-1962), 
the Sher-i-Bangla (Lion of Bengal), the leader of the 
Krishak Praja Party, headed a coalition government. 
Four of the six Muslims in his ministry were from the 
Muslim League. They included Khwaja Nazimuddin 
(1894-1964), Nawab Habibullah (1895-1958), and H. S. 
Suhrawardy (1892-1963) who were powerful politicians 
in their own right and who helped to bring Muslim pol¬ 
itics in Bengal under the sway of the League. After the 
Simla Conference of July 1945, the League acquired 
increasing support in Bengal as it became increasingly 
difficult for Fazlul Haq, or any other political leader, to 
maintain viable cross-communal political alliances. 

During World War II, Calcutta had become the head¬ 
quarters of Southeast Asia Command, and the Japanese 
bombed the city several times. The renowned Howrah 
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Bridge was built in 1943, the same year that a terrible 
famine hit Bengal, when over 2 million people died of 
starvation. Haq was dismissed by the governor in 1943 
and a Muslim League ministry under Nazimuddin was in 
office until March 1945, when Suhrawardy headed the 
government. During his ministry the All-India Muslim 
League called for a Direct Action Day on 16 August 1946. 
This was aimed at demonstrating the League’s authority 
and to remind the British government that it could only 
be ignored at the risk of civil war; it unleashed a carnage 
of communal rioting in Calcutta that left several thousand 
people dead. The 1946 elections proved to be a great vic¬ 
tory for the Muslim League, which won 95 percent of the 
urban Muslim vote and 84 percent of the rural Muslim 
vote and was calling for partition of India and of Bengal as 
well. Many Muslims in east Bengal supported the parti¬ 
tion of Bengal, but Suhrawardy, whose support came from 
Calcutta, opposed it. He worked with the most important 
Bengali Congress leader Sarat Chandra Bose (1889-1950), 
who formed his own Socialist Republican Party in 1946, 
for an independent Bengal separate from both India and 
Pakistan, but this was opposed by Congress leaders. 
Accordingly, Bengal was partitioned when India became 
independent on 15 August 1947. The history of Bengal 
since the coming of the British had seen increasing com¬ 
munal feeling and increasing communal antagonism. 
Most importantly, class antagonism between Muslim cul¬ 
tivators and Hindu landlords became seen not as class 
conflict but as communal conflict. Bengal was split into 
East Bengal and West Bengal in 1947 as a result of Muslim 
identity gaining more prominence than class identity. 

One of Bengal’s most popular leaders, revered in Bengal 
as a national leader, was Sarat Chandra Bose’s charismatic 
younger brother, Subhash Chandra Bose (1897-1945). He 
was bom in Cuttack and studied at Calcutta and at 
Cambridge in England. He joined the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice but resigned and returned to India in 1921. He was 
imprisoned for several years for his opposition to the 
British. A leading member of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, he was elected president of the Congress in 1938 
and again in 1939, but he was hounded out of office 
because he came into conflict with Mahatma Gandhi 
(1869-1948), as for Bose ahimsa (nonviolence), the leit¬ 
motiv of Gandhi’s political philosophy, was merely a tactic. 
He organized his own Forward Bloc in 1939. In 1940 he 
was placed under house arrest in Calcutta. He escaped in 
1941 and made his way to Germany, met Adolf Hitler, 
and then was sent to Japan in 1943. In Singapore he 
became leader of the Azad Hind Fauj, Indian National 
Army, made up of freed Indian prisoners-of-war, and on 
21 October 1943 the head of a provisional government, 
at which time he declared war against the British. His 
army marched on India through Burma to the cry of 
“Chalo Delhi. 1 ” (Let’s Go to Delhi!), but they were defeated 



in 1944. On 18 August 1945, he disappeared as result, it 
is believed, of a plane crash. His body has never been found. 
For many Bengalis he is more beloved than Gandhi. 

After Independence 

After India became independent on 15 August 1947, 
the first chief minister of West Bengal was Dr. Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh (1891-1983), but he resigned in January 
1948. The greatest problem for the province was the 
communal violence that broke out between Hindus and 
Muslims as the state was broken into two, with the east¬ 
ern part of the province becoming East Pakistan with its 
capital at Dacca. There was large-scale migration, riots, 
and lawlessness. Though it was quickly brought under 
control, the human tragedy has never been forgotten. 
With the Constitution of India taking effect on 26 Janu¬ 
ary 1950, West Bengal received a governor, appointed by 
the central government, who is advised by the chief min¬ 
ister and his Cabinet, who are members of the Vidhan 
Sabha, the unicameral state legislature. Calcutta main¬ 
tains its municipal corporation. 

In the post-independence period, Bengal continues to 
be the center of enormous artistic and intellectual cre¬ 
ativity. Among a long list of artists and thinkers, Satyajit 
Ray (1921-1992), the filmmaker, is one of the most 
renowned. His first film Father Punch all (1955), the first 
in his “Apu Trilogy,” established him as one of the world’s 
great directors. The music for the film was composed by 
Ravi Shankar (b. 1920), the most renowned sitar player in 
the world and an ambassador of intercultural under¬ 
standing. In 1998, Amartya Sen (b. 1933) received the 
Nobel Peace Prize for his work on welfare economics, 
and he was the first Indian Master of Trinity College at 
Cambridge University (1998-2004). Mother Teresa, 
born Agnes Gonxha Bojaxhiu in Albania in 1910, arrived 
in India in January 1929. Between 1931 and 1948 she 
taught at St. Mary’s High School in Calcutta; she then 
left the convent to work among the poor of Calcutta. In 
1950 she established the Missionaries of Charity, which 
became a worldwide organization. She received the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1979, by which time she had 
become an Indian citizen. After her death in 1997 she was 
given a state funeral by the government of India. 

Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh was replaced by 
Dr. Bidham Chandra Ray (1882-1962) in 1948; Ray 
remained the chief minister until his death. In 1956 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964) reorgan¬ 
ized the states along linguistic lines, and the princely 
state of Cooch Behar was incorporated into the state of 
Bengal, and just over 3,000 square miles (7,770 sq. km) 
was added from Bihar. Prafulla Chandra Sen 
(1897-1990) governed Bengal from 1962 until 1967. 
These administrations were all Congress ministries. 
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During this period, leftist parties took advantage of the 
disaffection with Delhi and the poverty of the state and 
formed the Communist Party of India (Marxist) splitting 
off from the Communist Party of India that had been 
formed in 1920. In a United Front with other parties, it 
came to power in 1967 under Ajoy Kumar Mukherjee 
(1901-1986) of the Bangla Congress. This short-lived 
government was replaced by Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, 
the first chief minister, in a Progressive Democratic 
Front. In 1969 the United Front returned, and the 
government survived until 1971. 

That same year, the war in East Pakistan and the cre¬ 
ation of Bangladesh led to the flight of massive numbers of 
refugees to Bengal, causing enormous problems for the 
state in housing and feeding the homeless. Fort William 
became the headquarters for the Indian army during its 
war with Pakistan in East Pakistan. A Congress coalition 
ruled in Bengal in 1971, before Siddhartha Shankar Ray 
took over in 1972 and governed in a Congress ministry 
until 1977. During that time the Naxalite movement 
(named after Naxalbari) arose in opposition to the govern¬ 
ment. Naxalbari is in Darjeeling district in the northern 
part of Bengal and on 25 May 1967 the Naxalbari move¬ 
ment began when an adivasa (tribal) had been given land 
by the courts under the tenancy laws. He was attacked by 
local goondas (thugs) but the tribals responded by attacking 
landlords and seizing land. Great publicity was given to 
this “Naxalbari Uprising.” The Communist Party of India 
(Marxist Leninist) was created in 1969 to continue the 
fight for the oppressed in a people’s war and the movement 
spread to a number of other states as well. The Naxalites 
started a number of journals including the Bengali weekly, 
Deshabrati. The movement lost momentum but not before 
most of the leaders of the party and the movement were 
killed in clashes with the police. In the meantime, however, 
it gained large numbers of adherents from dissafected 
urban youth and led to demonstrations, instability, and 
lawlessness, which impelled a number of major companies 
and businesses to close down and move to other states. In 
1977 Jyoti Basu (b. 1914) became Bengal’s longest-serving 
chief minister in a Communist Party (Marxist) and Left 
Front coalition ministry. In 1999 the name of Calcutta was 
changed to Kolkata, and the name was accepted by the 
central government the following year. In November 2000 
Jyoti Basu was replaced by Buddhadeb Bhattacharya, who 
maintained the coalition government. 

Roger D. Long 

See also Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bombay; 
Aurobindo, Sri; Bose, Subhash Chandra; Brahmo 
Samaj; Clive, Robert; Cornwallis, Lord; Guptan 
Empire; Hastings, Warren; Mauryan Empire; Roy, 
Ram Mohan; Tagore, Rabindranath; Tilak, Bal 
Gangadhar 
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BENTINCK, LORD WILLIAM (1774-1839), 
governor of Madras (1803-1808) and governor-general 
of India (1828-1835). William Bentinck was born on 
14 September 1774, the second son of the duke of 
Portland. In 1803 he was appointed governor of Madras 
Presidency; he was recalled in 1808 after what London 
authorities deemed a mishandling of a rebellion by 
Indian soldiers in the company’s army. In 1828, however, 
he was appointed as governor-general. During his 
administration, financial retrenchment in the military 
and civil service moved India toward a modern govern¬ 
ment, as did judicial reforms that made it possible for 
more Indians to serve as magistrates and judges. He 
regarded it as a “monstrous absurdity” that only Euro¬ 
peans could hold high office in British India. 

The two most celebrated acts of his administration 
were also the most controversial: the abolition of the prac¬ 
tice of widows burning themselves to death on 
their husbands’ funeral pyres (known to Europeans as sati, 
and regarded by them as a mark of Indian barbarity); and 
the introduction of English as the medium of higher edu¬ 
cation. In the case of the abolition of sati, he was under sig¬ 
nificant pressure from Great Britain, with Christian 
activists insisting it was the duty of a Christian government 
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to reflect Christian and British values in the Indian admin¬ 
istration. Though sati was common only in North India, 
and only among upper castes, Bentinck was initially reluc¬ 
tant to take any action; although he personally favored 
abolition, he was told that the practice was sanctioned by 
Hinduism and would provoke fierce resistance from the 
Hindu population. Convinced, however, by Indian intel¬ 
lectuals that the custom was not enjoined by the Hindu 
scriptures, he issued a regulation in 1829 proscribing it 
throughout British India. That there was no adverse reac¬ 
tion suggests, as Bentinck said, he was “following, not pre¬ 
ceding public opinion” (Philips, vol. 1, p. xxviii). 

The other great innovation of Bentinck’s administra¬ 
tion, and one with enormous implications for modern 
India, was the decision in 1835 that the government would 
give support only to institutions of higher education that 
used English as the medium of instruction. Bentinck had 
decided that the use of English would make possible the 


“improvement” he so desired. In this he was supported by 
the most prominent Indian intellectual of the time, Ram 
Mohan Roy, as well as by Calcutta businessmen. 

He retired in 1835 and died in 1839. While his admin¬ 
istration did not, as he had hoped, greatly “improve” 
Indian society, it probably began its modernization. 

Ainslie T. Embree 
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Homi Bhabha. A formidable advocate for the peaceful use of nuclear energy (in this instance, an atomic reactor), Bhabha here signs 
a 1956 contract authorizing the U.S. sale of 21 tons of heavy water to India. Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission (right), and Gaganvihari L. Mehta, Indian ambassador to the United States (rear), look on. BETTMANN/CORBIS. 
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BHABHA, HOMI (1909-1966), physicist, first chair¬ 
man ofthe Atomic Energy Commission of India. Born in 
Mumbai (Bombay) as the son of a distinguished Parsi fam¬ 
ily, Homi Jehangir Bhabha proved to be exceptionally tal¬ 
ented, reading Albert Einstein’s theory of relativity at the 
age of fifteen. At Cambridge University, he first completed 
studies in the mechanical sciences in 1930, then switched to 
physics. He did research on cosmic rays and became known 
for the Bhabha-Heider cascade theory of electron showers 
(1937) and for his classical theory of spinning particles. In 

1939 he returned to India for a holiday but was prevented 
from returning to England by the outbreak of World War 
II. He was appointed to a professorship of cosmic rays 
research at the Indian Institute of Science in Bangalore, 
where he worked with Nobel laureate C. V Raman. In 

1940 he was elected fellow of the Royal Society. In 1944 he 
approached the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust and asked for sup¬ 
port for an institute of fundamental research, which was 
established in Mumbai as the Tata Institute of Fundamen¬ 
tal Research in 1945. In his letter to the Tata Trust, he had 
already referred to the importance of nuclear energy. His 
talent and vision attracted the attention of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru; Bhabha became the first chairman of the 
newly created Atomic Energy Commission and started 
building reactors at Trombay near Mumbai. The first one, 
called Apsara, was started in 1955, soon to be joined by 
Cirus, a Canadian-Indian joint venture. The Trombay 
Atomic Energy Establishment was thus already in opera¬ 
tion before it was formally inaugurated in 1957. It was 
renamed the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre in 1967. 

Bhabha was not an advocate of the atom bomb, influ¬ 
enced perhaps by Mahatma M. K. Gandhi’s strong aver¬ 
sion to the bomb. He suggested to Nehru in 1955 that 
India should unilaterally renounce the production of 
atom bombs. Nehru replied that India should first have 
the ability to make a bomb—otherwise the renunciation 
would not be very convincing. Ten years later, Nehru’s 
successor Lai Bahadur Shastri asked Bhabha, in view of 
the Chinese tests of 1964, whether Indian scientists could 
manage an underground test. Bhabha did not live to see 
any further development in this field; he was killed in an 
air crash in 1966 in Mont Blanc, Switzerland. 

Dietmar Rothermund 
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BHAGAVAD GITA The title of the Bhagavad Gita 
is now generally rendered as the “Song of the Blessed 
One,” but it originally meant the “Upanishads sung by 
the Blessed One”—a philosophical, rather than a lyrical 
poem. Together with the old Upanishads and the philo¬ 
sophical “aphorisms of Vedanta,” it forms the “triple 
canon” ( prasthdna-traya ) of Vedanta (End of the 
Vedas) philosophy and has thus been a mainstay not 
only of Vedanta, but of Hinduism in general for more 
than two millennia. Part of the gigantic epic 
Mahabharata, the Gita was composed sometime around 
the third or second century B.C. Whether it was an early 
or later episode in that epic as it evolved in the oral tra¬ 
dition, it is now a central element of that entire work. 
Attempts by some scholars to show it as an interpola¬ 
tion are now generally regarded as oversimplifications, 
attributed to a lack of appreciation for the character of 
oral literature. 

The Bhagavad Gita comprises eighteen chapters in 
the sixth book of the Mahabharata, which described the 
beginning of the great battle between the armies of 
the rival cousins: the five Pandava brothers against the 
one hundred Kauravas. Krishna, a prince of a local 
tribe—known only to a few insiders as the god Vishnu 
descended in a human form—had taken the side of the 
Pandavas, but only as an adviser, not as a combatant. In 
this battle of the righteous Pandavas against the devious 
Kauravas, a struggle of good against evil that was really 
part of a larger divine scheme in which all men played 
their assigned roles, Krishna assumed the role of the 
trusted charioteer to his friend Arjuna, one of the five 
Pandavas and the commander of their army. As the battle 
was about to commence, Arjuna realized that he would 
fight and kill his relatives and his former teachers for the 
sake of the kingdom. He sat down in his chariot and 
refused to start the battle. After first appealing without 
success to Arjuna’s pride and sense of honor as a soldier, 
Krishna turned to philosophy, the vanity of bodily exis¬ 
tence, and finally to the ethics of action and the love of 
God. As Arjuna still hesitated, Krishna overwhelmed him 
with a display of his divine glory and authority. It is this 
code of ethics that gave the Gita, as the text is commonly 
known, its prominent role, spawning innumerable com¬ 
mentaries and becoming the guiding light for many 
prominent people, among them Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Mahatma M. K. Gandhi, Henry David Thoreau, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

In the Gita, Krishna went beyond earlier philosophic 
concepts that sought bliss and liberation though ritual 
acts, metaphysical insight, or total renunciation and inac¬ 
tivity, proposing the new paths of “disinterested selfless 
action” ( karma yoga) and fervent “devotion” ( hhakti ). 
Activity out of a sense of duty ( dharma, which includes 
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the notions of law, righteousness, and functional identity) 
leaves no residue of karma to create painful rebirths, 
since it is not the act itself, but the emotions and 
thoughts behind it that create karma. Arjuna must fight 
because it is his princely duty, not for the sake of the prize 
of victory. Better still is the path of total devotion ( bhakti , 
“sharing, taking part”) to God. There are few antecedents 
to this new theism before the Gita, but it flourished later, 
especially among the millions of devotees of Krishna/ 
Vishnu. 

Hartmut E. Scharfe 

See also Hinduism (Dharma); Mahabharata; Vishnu 
and Avataras 
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BHAGAVATA PURANA The Bhagavata Purana, or 
“The Ancient Tales of the Blessed One,” stands in a long 
tradition of such “ancient tales” (Puranas) that dealt with 
the genealogy of gods, seers, and kings, the repeated cre¬ 
ation of the world, and the aeons of human existence, 
along with a multitude of myths. Much of Hinduism’s 
sectarian movements have found their expression and 
ideology in these texts, dating from the last centuries B.C. 
down to premodern times. The Bhagavata Purana sum¬ 
marizes the world view of Vishnu/Krishna devotees as it 
developed in the Bhagavad Gita and the late Vedic 
Vaikhanasa school, and may, as a result, be regarded as 
the most prominent of all the Puranas. It incorporates 
material from the Vishnu Purana regarding the creation 
of the world and shows in its philosophy a strong affinity 
with Vedanta, blended with Samkhya concepts and per¬ 
haps a hint of Buddhist compassion. Its form is metric, 
with the exception of a few prose chapters, mostly shlokas 
(poetic stanzas), and its language occasionally imitates 
archaic Vedic usage, giving it the patina of venerable age. 
Its presentation of myths is more restrained than that of 
other Puranas, putting more emphasis on the miraculous 
rather than the gruesome features. It was most likely 
composed in the ninth or tenth century A.D. in South 
India’s Tamil Nadu. 

Ten “descents” ( avataras ) of Vishnu into this world 
are mentioned or described in this work in detail, 
including his appearance as a fish, a turtle, a boar, the 
Man-Lion (Narasimha), Rama, Krishna, Buddha, and 
Kalkin, who is yet to come. Especially popular has been 
the tenth book, in which the amorous plays of the young 



Scene from the Bhagavata Purana, Painted c. 1550. The 

most popular and widely circulated of all the Puranas, its strong 
emotional and erotic imagery has been a continual source of 
inspiration for Indian artists. BURSTEIN COLLECTION/CORBIS. 


Krishna with the wives of the cowherds (gopis ) are 
described—an inspiration to countless Indian painters. 
Its most pervasive feature is its emphasis on the intense 
devotion ( bhakti ) to Vishnu as Krishna, which seems to 
reflect the powerful influence of the Tamil poets known 
as the Alvars (diving deep), whose devotion to Vishnu is 
expressed in strong emotional and erotic images. The 
Bhagavata Purana has frequently been commented on by 
authors from all regions of India, and numerous transla¬ 
tions and adaptations in various regional languages were 
produced. The appeal of this text was not limited to one 
school. On the contrary, authors of various schools have 
tried to prove themselves as the true heirs to the Hindu 
doctrines propounded there. These include the clear 
formulation of Vishnu’s presence in everything (as when 
he emerged out of a pillar to kill the blasphemous 
counter-god Hiranyakashipu) and a “theology” of devo¬ 
tion ( bhakti ) that is based on worship of Krishna, selfless 
deeds, praise, and devout thoughts, rewarded by Vishnu 
with his divine grace. 

Hartmut E. Scharfe 

See also Bhagavad Gita; Vishnu and Avataras 
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BHAJAN Bhajan (Sanskrit, from bhaj, meaning “to 
serve, to love, to share”) is a Hindu devotional and ritual 
song performed either privately or communally by a 
soloist or (more commonly) by a soloist (or soloists) with 
responding chorus since probably the first millennium 
A.D. Bhajan, both in terms of practice and etymology, is 
associated with the bhakti marg (bhaj is also the root of the 
word bhakti). The genre’s vernacular texts and regional 
musical idioms help to make it one of the most popular 
modes of worship, serving as a vehicle for the expression 
of devotion to a personal deity. Consequently, the reper¬ 
toire is vast and diverse, with some examples hundreds of 
years old and others composed freshly for Bollywood. 

Bhajan texts are often didactic and autobiographical. 
The former suggest idealized behaviors for bhaktas (devo¬ 
tees) to imitate, while the latter cite examples from the 
lives of famous bhaktas such as Mirabai. Sometimes, deities 
such as Krishna or Rama are the subject of bhajan texts, 
with stories from their lives as examples for devotees. 

Bhajans generally consist of two musico-poetic parts: 
dhruva-pada and pada. The dhruva-pada is the identifying 
couplet refrain sung at the beginning of the bhajan and 
after each succeeding pada or verse (also a rhymed cou¬ 
plet). Commonly, performers repeat each pada and 
dhruva-pada. As in many other South Asian musical 
forms, pitch register generally defines structural sections 
(pada and dhruva-pada). 

In many traditions, singers use the same tunes for sev¬ 
eral bhajans so that a single tune can serve as a vehicle for 
a number of different texts. Sometimes, this melody is 
simple and standardized; however, in some traditions 
(Gujarati dhal, for example) and in concert performances, 
the melodic materials and the concept itself can be more 
complex. Devotees often refer to these melodies by the 
title of a particularly popular bhajan. 

The musical and textual transmission of bhajan mate¬ 
rials is usually oral and communal, with singers learning 
from each other in performance contexts. Devotees can 
also purchase bhajan texts in small booklets (sometimes 
called bhajandvalls) in the bazaar or at bus and railway 
stations, or they can hand copy texts compiled by devo¬ 
tees. Increasingly, bhajans composed for the popular film 
industry are also making their way into local repertoires 
through cassettes. 


Praxis 

Performances can be as simple as a single devotee 
singing to him- or herself during a quite moment, or as 
formal as a classical musician closing a program in a con¬ 
cert hall. A stereotypical performance involves a gather¬ 
ing of devotees (a bhajan mandat) led by a singer (a 
bhajanik) who knows and can perform many bhajans. In 
different traditions, Hindu women and/or men (sexually 
segregated groups are more common in the north) get 
together on a weekly basis. Mixed groups also perform in 
special contexts (such as family performances). 

Bhajan performance reflects other South Asian models 
in which a principal singer and group of responsorial 
singers (jhela ) participate in communal song ( samdj gay an). 
In bhajan, anyone can lead; he or she needs only have the 
devotion and conviction to begin and others will follow 
and support. Bhajan performances are common at tem¬ 
ples, but neighbors and relatives engage in communal 
performances of bhajan in the home and, since neighbor¬ 
hoods have historically tended to be caste-defined, 
domestic bhajan mandals tend to be caste-defined. How¬ 
ever, an individual (a bhajnik) may become so proficient, 
or may come to know such a specialized bhajan repertoire, 
that others will invite him or her to their community to 
lead the singing. Increasingly, in modern urban and sub¬ 
urban settings—and especially in the Indian diaspora— 
bhajan mandals are ethnically diverse and class consistent, 
thus reflecting social developments in modern India. 

Reflecting the widespread popularity of bhajan, per¬ 
formers will employ whatever instruments they have 
available, especially those that are small and portable. 
Historically, performers prefer an unpitched drum such 
as the dholak or dhol for the purpose of providing the 
basic rhythmic accompaniment, with singers striking 
metal cymbals such as xhe.jhdnjh, kartdl, or manjlra, if not 
clapping. As music education has grown, classical drums 
such as the tabid (in the north) and mrdangam (in the 
south) have become more common. Performances might 
also include the harmonium, a portable keyed bellows 
organ introduced into India by Europeans in the eigh¬ 
teenth century but widely adopted and adapted by Indi¬ 
ans. In the late twentieth century, small electronic 
keyboards also appeared in homes to accompany singing. 

Many communal bhajan performances begin with an 
drathl (an invocation) asking to make the ritual auspicious 
and successful. An image of the god is placed before the 
singers, and a plate with a flame (usually from an oil lamp) 
is passed around the room. Commonly, devotees pass 
their outstretched hands over the flame and then touch 
their closed eyes in a symbolic gesture. After the comple¬ 
tion of the drathl the singers begin their first bhajan. 

Gordon Thompson 
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BHAKTI Bhakti (“sharing” or “devotion”) denotes an 
intensely personal devotion to one’s deity. Religious 
devotion in a general sense can be found in the earliest 
Indian literature, the poems of the Rig Veda. But the 
devotion known as bhakti —and the word itself—first 
appears in the last two or three centuries B.C. The 
Shvetashvatara Upanishad preaches devotion to Shiva, 
the Bhagavad Gita to Vishnu/Krishna. Other, later texts 
are dedicated to the worship of the Great Mother God¬ 
dess or to a more abstract deity, as in the scripture of the 
Sikhs. Much of the bhakti movement was distinguished 
by its links to the rich Puranic mythology, questions of 
righteousness and spiritual liberation, and to India’s 
Hindu social structure, either defending or criticizing the 
system of castes ( jati ) and classes (varna). 

A common feature of bhakti worship is the acceptance 
that spiritual liberation is open to members of all social 
orders, including women, even by those who maintain 
the traditional divisions of castes and classes. The devo¬ 
tion manifests itself in various ways: through ritual offer¬ 
ings, by listening to stories of Krishna’s deeds, by 
consorting with pious people, and by chanting the deity’s 
name or merely thinking about it. Even hatred or fear of 
Vishnu/Krishna may lead to liberation, because one’s 
mind is fixed on him. Bhakti is the preferred path to lib¬ 
eration ( tnoksha ) in this degenerate age, rather than med¬ 
itation, Vedic sacrifice, or temple worship, which 
dominated in ages past; bhakti is a special blessing and 
opportunity for our otherwise miserable age. In the sixth 
through the tenth centuries the level of emotional 
involvement was raised dramatically in the poetry of the 
Alvars, who were devoted to Vishnu, and that of the 
Nayanars, who were devoted to Shiva, all written in 
Tamil. There were also hymns centered on yoga com¬ 
posed by the Siddhas (perfect masters). An idea that 
developed among the later Vishnu devotees was that 
bhakti is difficult and really plays only a secondary role, 
since salvation depends ultimately on Vishnu’s grace. 

During the following centuries, what appears to have 
been a wave of popular bhakti movements spread north, 
expressed often in regional languages and carried by 
ordinary people. Late highpoints included the songs of 
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Kabir, many of which entered the Guru Granth Sahib, 
the holy scripture of the Sikhs, with their focus on an 
abstract nondenominational deity; and the popular 
Ramayana epic of Tulsidas and the Gitagovinda, both 
works of intense devotion to forms of Vishnu, (Rama and 
Krishna). The modern International Society of Krishna 
Consciousness traces its roots to Chaitanya, a fifteenth- 
century devotee of Krishna in Bengal. 

Hartmut E. Scharfe 

See also Bhagavata Purana; Bhagavad Gita; Vishnu 
and Avataras 
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BHARAT The Constitution of India begins with this 
sentence: “India, that is Bharat, shall be a Union of 
States.” Written in English and adopted in 1950, the 
Constitution uses the name “India” throughout, but nev¬ 
ertheless provides the Sanskrit alternative to a name that 
is essentially foreign. Persian kings had named the east¬ 
ern province of their large empire Hindu after the river 
Indus (Sanskrit Sindhu , Iranian Hindu); then, in the 
mouth of Greek-dialect speakers, the initial consonant 
was lost, and the people were called Indoi and their land 
India. These foreign forms were introduced as Hindostan 
(Land of the Indians) by the Muslims and India by the 
Europeans. In the oldest Indian texts, the country was 
simply called “the Earth,” later also Jatnbu-dvtpa (con¬ 
tinent of the rose-apple tree). After the emergence of a 
powerful tribe, the Bharatas, in the Punjab toward the 
end of the second millennium B.C., the name Bhdrata 
Varsha (the continent belonging to the Bharatas), or sim¬ 
ply Bhdrata, appears first in the great epic Mahabharata, 
where it denotes more or less the Indian subcontinent, 
that is, the world region south of the mythical Mount 
Meru, which was ideally (but never in reality) ruled by an 
Indian “world ruler” ( cakravartin ). Later the name 
appears also as a compound, Bhdrata-varsha. 

India’s great epic, the Mahabharata (The Great Tale of 
the Bharatas), deals with the dynastic conflict within the 
ruling family, which resulted in a gigantic battle and ulti¬ 
mate unification under the model king Yudhishthira. 
Though many of the events in this epic may be fictional, 
Indians have always regarded them as part of their early 
history, a time of great conflict but also of glory and the 
triumph of good over evil. It is often claimed that karma 
“matures” only in Bharata-varsha, meaning that a man’s 
soul can only be cleansed and achieve spiritual liberation 
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there. The people living in this land were supposed to 
observe the four social orders or classes ( vama) and the 
four stages of life ( ashramas ), following thus the code of 
inherited customs and ethics. Outsiders were considered 
mlecchas (barbarians), and contact with them was to be 
avoided. Historical events, however, resulted in many 
compromises, such as the acceptance of foreign rulers 
and extensive political and commercial interactions. But 
the ideal of Bharata-varsha ruled by a righteous king like 
Rama was never forgotten, and the mythology held out 
the hope that at the end of this decadent aeon Vishnu, in 
the form of Kalkin, born in a Brahman family, will arrive 
on a white horse and restore the world to its proper 
order. 

Hartmut E. Schatfe 

See also Hinduism (Dharma); Mahabharata 
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BHARATA NATYAM. See Dance Forms. 


BHARATIYA JANATA PARTY (BJP) Generally 
regarded as the party of Hindu nationalism, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) was the largest, dominant 
partner in the National Democratic Alliance (NDA) 
coalition government that rose to power in India after 
the general elections of 1990 and that governed in 1998 
and again from 1999 to 2004. Although the BJP still has 
a significant political presence in the populous north and 
west of the country, it is weaker in the south and the east. 

The BJP was formed in 1980, the successor to the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh (BJS), which was founded in 1951 
by Shyama Prasad Mookherji. The BJS had been estab¬ 
lished with the reluctant acquiescence of the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), which had rapidly become 
the preeminent “Hindu-first” national organization after 
its creation in 1925. The BJS remained on the margins of 
Indian national politics until the RSS launched a renewed 
campaign against cow slaughter in 1966, under the aegis 
of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad. That campaign proved 
rewarding for the BJS in the parliamentary elections of 
1967. A decade later, the BJS merged with a disparate 
umbrella group of political parties that united to form 
the Janata Party. They defeated Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi and her Congress Party, following her “National 
Emergency” of 1975. The Janata coalition itself, however, 


swiftly succumbed to internal divisions soon after coming 
to power in 1977. 

The Hindu nationalists of the newly formed BJP 
reentered the fray of Indian politics in the 1980s with 
new strategies, led by party president Atal Bihari Vajpayee, 
who later became prime minister. The Congress Party, 
which had led the struggle for Indian independence and 
had dominated national politics for three decades, 
resumed its decline despite a brief revival in fortunes, 
creating an opportunity for the BJP, which invoked 
“Gandhian socialism” and adopted the symbolically sig¬ 
nificant green, identified with Islam, as well as the saffron 
of the old Jana Sangh in its flag. 

L. K. Advani, who later served as deputy premier and 
home minister in the BJP-led coalition government, was 
identified with a more traditional conservative, Hindu- 
first outlook. He took over the leadership of the BJP 
from Vajpayee in 1984. His invocation of cultural 
nationalism appealed to the growing Hindu middle 
class. The BJP called for a uniform civil code, which 
would end both Islamic personal law and the special 
status for the Muslim-majority state of Jammu and 
Kashmir embodied in India’s Constitution. In addition, 
the implementation in 1990 of sweeping affirmative 
action quotas proposed by the Mandal Commission for 
deprived communities angered upper caste Hindu vot¬ 
ers, whose support for the BJP grew. Advani, as the new 
president of the BJP, combined his critique of the anom¬ 
alies of secularism in Hindu-Indian society and politics 
with an espousal of religious symbolism that captured 
the public mood. He began his symbolic rath yatra 
(chariot pilgrimage) across northern India to rally sup¬ 
port for the party. It culminated in the BJP’s campaign 
for the construction of a Ram temple at Ayodhya over 
the site of the Babri Masjid, which appealed to zealous 
Hindus. 

The fortunes of the BJP advanced rapidly, its paltry 
two members in Parliament in 1984 rising to over 119 by 
1991. It thus became the largest single party in Parlia¬ 
ment. In 1991 the BJP captured of 21 percent of the vote 
in the India’s most populous state, Uttar Pradesh, and 
had more than a third in Gujarat state, as well as over 
28 percent in its southern stronghold, the state of 
Karnataka. By 1998, when it joined a coalition govern¬ 
ment, it had over a quarter of the vote, but it fell by a sin¬ 
gle vote thirteen days later in a vote of no-confidence in 
Parliament. But the BJP-led government managed to 
carry out nuclear tests during its tenure, dramatically 
turning India into a nuclear weapons state and winning 
public acclaim. The BJP alliance regained power in 1999 
after expelling Pakistani invaders from Indian bunkers in 
Kargil in a highly televised summer war. Prime Minister 
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BJP Rally at Ramleela Grounds in New Delhi. The rally, 1 December 2004, intended to protest escalating prices, coincided with 
the first day of Parliament’s most recent winter session, disrupting morning traffic in several parts of the capital. INDIA TODAY. 


Atal Bihari Vajpayee was then returned to power, with 
two additional seats, commanding a total of 182 in India’s 
540-member Lok Sabha. 

During the following years, when the BJP led the 
NDA government, Indian politics experienced dra¬ 
matic changes. The liberalization of the Indian econ¬ 
omy continued in fits and starts, but with ever greater 
resolve, as it seemed to spur economic growth, struc¬ 
tural transformation, and exports. The major change 
was India’s abandonment of familiar foreign policy pos¬ 
tures and its espousal of a new pragmatism that 
involved a much closer relationship with the United 
States and Israel. Relations with Pakistan remained 
tense, and the armed conflict over Kashmir continued 
unabated, worsening after India formally became a 
nuclear weapons state in 1998. Pakistan followed suit, 
and used its nuclear status to intensify covert warfare. 
But the BJP’s reputation suffered a setback when its 
members and others from associated Hindu-first 
organizations were implicated in widespread attacks on 
Muslims in Gujarat. 


Despite its ideological Hindu nationalist moorings, the 
BJP as a political party was compelled to make pragmatic 
electoral calculations. As a result, tensions arose with zeal¬ 
ous Hindutva organizations, which had provided man¬ 
power for its election campaigns and had inspired Hindu 
voters. Historically, the RSS had preferred to engage with 
civil society to reform Hinduism, and generally dispar¬ 
aged political activity despite, inconsistently, arguing in 
favor of a robust modern Indian state. 

Three interrelated factors complicated this tension 
between electoral imperatives and ideological issues. The 
first was the need to raise money, requiring distractions 
for government policy that constrained populist measures 
and disappointed voters. Another problem was corrup¬ 
tion, fueled by the need to fund elections and finance the 
party apparatus, which compromised its members and the 
organization itself, and proved impossible to conceal from 
voters. The third was the growing criminalization of 
Indian politics, especially in regions experiencing eco¬ 
nomic stagnation, or indeed regression, making politics 
the most attractive vehicle for personal enrichment. The 
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BJP has been unable to escape these hard realities, which 
threaten its identity more than does its narrow ideological 
vision. In the elections of 2004, the BJP was defeated by 
the Congress Party, led by Sonia Gandhi. 

Gautam Sen 

See also Ayodhya; Hindu Nationalism; Hindu 
Nationalist Parties; Hindutva and Politics; Vajpayee, 
Atal Bihari; Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) 
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BHAVE, VINOBA (1895-1982), Indian reformer, 
disciple of Mahatma Gandhi. A Chitpavan Brahman 
from Maharashtra, Vinoba Bhave showed remarkable 
aptitude in mathematics as a young boy, but he also mas¬ 
tered several languages and could have done well in any 
field. Instead he left home for Varanasi at the age of 
twenty, studied Sanskrit and meditated, but also took an 
interest in national affairs. When he heard of Mahatma 
Gandhi, he made up his mind to join his Sabarmati 
Ashram, where he was readily accepted. Soon after, 
Gandhi asked him to assume a significant responsibility. 
Jamnalal Bajaj, a rich Marwari businessmen from 
Wardha in central India, had joined Gandhi’s movement 
and had requested him to set up a branch of the Sabar¬ 
mati Ashram at Wardha. Gandhi sent Bhave to Wardha 
in 1921, where he organized an ashram in a very disci¬ 
plined manner. In 1923 he joined Bajaj in the Nagpur 



Vinoba Bhave. Bhave, Gandhi’s spiritual heir, 1960. His Bhoodan (land gift), Jivadan (life gift), and Gramdan (village gift) move¬ 
ments were the natural extension of Gandhi’s program of national reconstruction. BETTMANN/CORBIS. 
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National Flag Satyagraha, and they were both jailed. 
Their offense was that they had participated in a proces¬ 
sion waving the Congress flag in Nagpur, They were 
released after a few months, and Bhave took up his work 
in the new ashram, which he called Sevagram (service 
village). Gandhi was impressed with the ashram when 
visiting there in 1928. In 1930, when Gandhi left the 
Sabarmati Ashram to begin his Salt March, he vowed not 
to return to his ashram until independence was achieved. 
He therefore settled in Bhave’s ashram outside Wardha 
after he was released from prison. Bhave was again 
arrested in 1932, together with Bajaj, and they spent time 
together in Dhulia jail. Bajaj, who did not know Sanskrit, 
urged Bhave to translate the Bhagavad Gita into Marathi, 
which he did; Bajaj later got it published, and it proved to 
be a great success. In 1940, when Gandhi launched a 
campaign of individual satyagraha (nonviolent resistance) 
against the British war effort, he selected Vinoba Bhave 
as his first disciple to break the law by public protest to 
be followed by Jawaharlal Nehru. Gandhi commented 
that Bhave was breaking the law as a representative of the 
pacifists who object to all wars, whereas Nehru repre¬ 
sented those who objected to India’s participation in this 
particular war. 


The Bhoodan (Land Gift) Movement 

Bhave was a self-effacing man who never gained 
prominence as a politician, but after Gandhi’s assassina¬ 
tion he embarked on a campaign that revealed him as the 
spiritual heir of the Mahatma. Bhave launched the 
Bhoodan (Land Gift) Movement in 1951, walking bare¬ 
foot about 28,000 miles (45,000 km) throughout India, 
imploring landowners to give him one-fifth of their vil¬ 
lage land, “adopting” him as their son, so that he in turn 
could gift that acreage to the landless poor. He touched 
the hearts of the people and many promises were made, 
but when he left the scene few of them were kept, even 
though some land was eventually turned over to the 
poor. The Bhoodan Movement reached its zenith in 
1956, then declined. Bhave then shifted the emphasis 
from Bhoodan to Gramdan and Jivandan. Gramdan 
(village gift) implied that a whole village would pledge to 
give all its land to Bhave for equal redistribution among 
its tillers of the soil. The first village of this kind took the 
pledge in 1952, and many others followed, but there was 
more lip service than practical consequence. Jivandan 
(gift of life) called for volunteers to devote their lives to 
the movement. Jaya Prakash Narayan, one of India’s 
leading socialists, was the first to become a Jivandani. 
Bhave’s decision of 1956 to stress Gramdan and to get 
along without paid organizers must be seen in the con¬ 
text of the political atmosphere of this time. In 1955 the 
Congress Party had passed a resolution recommending 



joint collective farming at its annual meeting at Avadi. 
This radical resolution frightened the peasants, who 
subsequently supported the Swatantra Party founded by 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachari. Vinoba Bhave did not 
favor the socialist idea of collective farming. His Gram¬ 
dan emphasized voluntary cooperation based on individ¬ 
ual autonomy. But most of the land surrendered to 
Bhave, entrusted to the government for distribution 
among the landless, was of poor quality, and government 
officials often did not know what to do with it. Bhave’s 
faith in individual conviction, self-help, and prayer, and 
his disregard for institutional support for his movement 
led to its decline. His charismatic appeal could not suf¬ 
fice to give land to all of India’s landless, but he had tried 
his best, hoping to see his dream, and that of his 
Mahatma, come true. 

Dietrnar Rothennund 
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BHOPAL The capital of Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal 
(population 1.4 million in 2001) was founded by the 
Afghan Dost Mohammad in 1709, and was attacked by 
the Marathas in the late eighteenth century. The local 
Muslim ruler, the naivdb of Bhopal, entered into an 
alliance with the British in 1817, shortly before they 
defeated the Marathas in 1818. The small state, which 
had only about 730,000 inhabitants in 1931, survived 
under British rule. For several decades it was ruled by a 
succession of remarkable ladies. In 1926 Sultan Jahan 
Begum abdicated in favor of her son, Hamidullah, who 
then played a very active role in Indian politics prior to 
independence. In 1931, before Mahatma Gandhi left for 
London to attend the Second Round Table Conference, 
Hamidullah tried his best to promote a Hindu-Muslim 
compromise, with Gandhi’s blessing. He could not 
achieve much at that time; he was later eclipsed by 
Mohammad Ah Jinnah, who after 1938 emerged as the 
sole spokesman of the Indian Muslims. In 1947 the 
princely state of Bhopal acceded to the Indian Union, 
and in 1956 it was integrated into the new central Indian 
state of Madhya Pradesh. 

The area around Bhopal is known for its rich histori¬ 
cal heritage. The famous Buddhist stupa of Sanchi, built 
in the third century B.C. and embellished in subsequent 
centuries, is situated at a distance of about 12 miles 
(20 km) from Bhopal. The old capital of this region, 
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Vidisha, where the Mauryan emperor Ashoka served as 
viceroy in his youth, is located about 30 miles (50 km) to 
the northeast of Bhopal. 

In independent India, Bhopal became an industrial 
city. The U.S. company Union Carbide built a major fac¬ 
tory for chemical pesticides there. The plant attracted 
worldwide attention in 1984, when thousands of people 
died due to a leak of its poisonous isocyanate gas, and 
thousands more became ill. Union Carbide was sued for 
damages, and it was requested that Warren Anderson, the 
chairman of the company, be extradited to India to be 
tried for homicide. (The Bhopal city court based the 
request for the extradition on Section 304, Indian Penal 
Code, which refers to “causing death by rash or negligent 
act.” The U.S. government rejected the request on tech¬ 
nical grounds.) Union Carbide argued that the leak was 
caused by the negligence or even “sabotage” of its Indian 
workers, but those accusations could not be proven. The 
case dragged on for years and was finally settled out of 
court, but the meager compensation paid by the com¬ 
pany hardly reached those who were actually affected by 
the disaster. Thus Bhopal became a symbol for the care¬ 
lessness with which multinational companies handle their 
operations in Third World countries. The Bhopal disas¬ 
ter has tended to make people forget that this city is cur¬ 
rently a thriving industrial center that manufactures a 
great variety of products, including cotton textiles, elec¬ 
trical goods, and jewelry. It is also known for its cultural 
activities. 

Dietmar Rothermund 
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BHUBANESWAR Before becoming the capital of 
Orissa in 1948, Bhubaneswar had been a temple town. 
As such it prospered and thrived, becoming an impor¬ 
tant Hindu cultural center. It has remained an impor¬ 
tant Hindu center, notwithstanding the influx of 
Buddhism, Jainism, Shaivism, and Vaishnavism—reli¬ 
gions that found a home in Bhubaneswar at one time or 
another, with the changing dynasties of Kalinga (the 
ancient name of present-day Orissa). It is generally 
believed that the town probably developed around the 
Lingaraja temple, erected to Lord Shiva. Thus the 
name Bhubaneswar derives from the Lord of the Three 
Worlds, Tribhuneshvara. 


The religious character of Bhubaneswar ultimately 
became responsible for its selection as the new capital of 
Orissa, although the city had never been the political 
capital of the region. But the Oriyas, in their search for a 
city that exemplified Oriya sprit and unity, strongly felt 
that Bhubaneswar was best suited to be the capital of 
their new province, the eleventh province of British 
India, in 1936. Before Orissa was created as a separate 
province, it had been administered from Calcutta and 
Bihar, in complete disregard of its ethnic and linguistic 
imperatives. Overshadowed first by the Bengalis and later 
by the Biharis, the Oriyas under the banner of the Utkal 
Union Conference launched a successful struggle to 
unify the scattered Oriya territories into a single 
province, Orissa. 

Bhubaneswar was selected over the neighboring Cut¬ 
tack by the Maharastrian Brahman B. K. Gokhale, special 
adviser to Governor Hawthorne Lewis, who, visiting it 
on 13 April 1945, strongly felt that the site was best 
suited for the capital of the new province. He was sup¬ 
ported in his choice by the rising young Oriya Congress¬ 
man Harekrushna Mahtab. Gokhale and Mahtab were 
attracted to Bhubaneswar because of the presence of the 
airport, which had been carved out of scrub jungle west 
of the temple town by the Allies during World War II. 
Certainly if the Allies could succeed in taming the jungle, 
they felt, the Orissa government could take the rest of 
the land which belonged to itself and build a new city. 
Moreover, Bubaneswar had a mild climate throughout 
the year, and the main railway line connecting Calcutta 
and Madras ran past the site. The urban vision that 
formed in the mind of Gokhale looked to Bhubaneswar 
becoming an educational and cultural center of the 
region, with Cuttack retaining the commercial functions, 
and Chowdwar (a Cuttack suburb) growing into an 
industrial center. 

To implement their urban architectural mission, 
the Oriyas hired the German-Jewish planner Otto 
Koenigsberger. From the beginning, Koenigsberger and 
the Oriyas disagreed on their visions of the capital city. 
Reared in a tradition of German secularism, Koenigs¬ 
berger viewed the development of new Bhubaneswar 
along secular lines, having political autonomy, organized 
commercial relationships, and brave new architecture 
that would accommodate the requirements of modern 
life. The Oriyas, given their tendency to idealize antiq¬ 
uity, harkened back to their glorious religious past. 

Also, from the beginning, the temple town and the 
capital city (which are located adjacent to each other) 
each sought to establish dominance over the other. The 
final shape and style of Bhubaneswar bears as much the 
imprint of religion as that of rational scientific knowl¬ 
edge imported from the West. Governor Asaf Ali clearly 
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instructed the Public Works Department (PWD) that 
“the architecture of the new capital should conform to 
the . .. ancient art of Orissa.” Koenigsberger, on the 
other hand, maintained that since the new India was 
intended to be a secular state, there was no place for tem¬ 
ple architecture in the capital city—although he was pre¬ 
pared to included important religious monuments of the 
old town in his master plan to “form interesting view¬ 
points at the end of the main road.” 

Although such divergence of interests created mixed 
results in Bhubaneswar, the Indians were able to work 
out their ideas far more freely in Bhubaneswar than in 
Chandigarh, where Swiss-born French architect Le 
Corbusier retained close control of all architectural 
developments. Other than the master plan that was pro¬ 
vided by Koenigsberger, the architectural developments 
in Bhubaneswar were carried out by Julius Vaz, a gradu¬ 
ate of the J. J. School of Art, Bombay, and his PWD staff. 

Ravi Kalia 

See also Chandigarh 
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BHUTA In Sanskrit, Bhuta (bhut in modern Indie lan¬ 
guages) means a “supernatural being,” a ghost or spirit, 
sometimes beneficent but more often malevolent and a 
source of anxiety for individuals and communities. In the 
late Vedic period, two original meanings—a living being 
or a cosmic element—shifted to include “disembodied 
spirit.” Bhutas became a broad category of beings worthy 
of daily sacrifices, usually a scattering of grains, but 
sometimes a more deliberate offering known as bali. The 
untimely dead, including suicides, victims of murder, 
drowning, fire, snakebite, and falls from trees are likely 
troublesome ghosts haunting the sites of death. Persons 
with improper funeral rites may vex living relatives by 
lingering as bhutas. From the Vedic period to the present, 
a Hindu funeral and succeeding rites ( shraddha ) serve to 
transform a preta, the continuing spirit released from the 
body after death, into a pitr (“father” or “ancestor”) abid¬ 
ing in an otherworldly realm, avoiding bhiita-hood. Bhuta 
is often conflated with preta; in modern Hindi, bhutpret is 
a common term for “ghost.” Every region of South Asia 
has vernacular equivalents to bhuta or preta. In Tamil, pey 
is a derivative of preta. A Telugu colloquialism, gali-dhuli 


(wind and dust), signifies omnipresent, dangerous, invis¬ 
ible spirits. Muslims in South Asia speak of jinn with the 
authority of the Qur’an (surah 55.15) to describe similar 
phenomena: a jinn, acting for good or evil, may represent 
the haunting presence of the deceased as well as other 
supernatural powers. 

Classical Sanskrit medical treatises on Ayurveda 
understood bhutas broadly to include malevolent grahas 
(seizers), possessors of humans with ill effects to mind 
and body. Chapter 60 of the Uttaratantra appendix to 
Sushruta Samhita covers bhutavidya, “the science of 
bhutas ,” including prescriptions for a patient seized by 
ancestors, demons, ghouls, or other ghosts. Recitation of 
mantras, offerings of meat, blood, milk, fermented bev¬ 
erages, and even clothes, incense fumigations, and appli¬ 
cations of unguents to the patient are recommended by 
the physician in this text, still considered authoritative. 

Folklore holds that a bhut or pey is likely to jump on a 
person at night, or high noon in the hot season, particu¬ 
larly someone passing a cremation site or burial ground 
or a well (a venue for suicides), under certain trees, or 
obeying calls of nature. Following a death, a house may 
be closed for a time, or sold, because of dangerous ghosts. 
Those who do not fear bhuts are said to be immune from 
attack. Most every village or town has specialists in exor¬ 
cisms laboring with the aid of favored goddesses, gods, 
and saints to identify and dispatch bhuts or jinn from the 
bodies of their clients. Brahmans and Brahman-imitating 
high castes profess little credence in bhut phenomena, yet 
at times they too become victims, forced to consult gen¬ 
erally low caste exorcists. In some locales, both Hindus 
and Muslims have recourse to the same healer, shrine, or 
tomb of a saint. 

There are many categories. In North India, a brahm is 
a powerful Brahman male ghost, liable to exact 
vengeance on enemies with diseases such as leprosy. A 
bhavani is the spirit of an unmarried girl. The curail, the 
ghost of a vengeful barren woman, causes miscarriages. 
Aborted fetuses may terrorize their kin. Bhuts are sup¬ 
posed to be invisible, yet many describe them as hideous 
humans dressed in white, feet turned backward, palms of 
hands reversed, noses clipped, fingernails grossly long. 

On the other hand, not all “ghosts” are malevolent or 
undesired. Male or female children who die before mar¬ 
riage may be installed as household guardian-deity 
images, credited with the well-being of the family, wor¬ 
shiped and fed daily, paraded in processions, where they 
possess and speak through mothers or other relatives. In 
the Vlrabhadra cult of coastal Andhra, possessions are 
deliberately sought to maintain contact, ease the pain of 
loss, and satisfy an infant or child deprived of a full life 
span. The blr (from Sanskrit vlra, “hero”) cults of North 
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India honor heroes, particularly those who died an early, 
violent death. Bhiita cults of coastal Karnataka also wel¬ 
come heroic and other spirits, who ritually possess and 
speak through dancers and priests, receive offerings, and 
provide blessings to the community. 

David M. Knipe 

See also Ayurveda; Hindu Ancestor Rituals; 

Hinduism (Dharma); Samskara 
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BHUTTO, ZULFIKAR ALI (1928-1979), presid¬ 
ent (1971-1977) and prime minister (1973-1977) of 
Pakistan. Zulfikar Ah Bhutto was Pakistan’s most pop¬ 
ular political leader and its only prime minister to be 
hanged. Born in Sind’s Larkhana, Zulfi was the youngest 
son of wealthy Sindi “landowner” (wadero) and princely 
state premier Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto and his second 
wife, young Hindu Lakhi Bai, who converted to Islam, 
changing her name to Khurshid. Zulfi’s formal educa¬ 
tion started in Bombay’s Cathedral High. In September 
1947, a few weeks after partition tore India apart with 
the birth of Pakistan, he flew from Bombay to New York 
and Los Angeles, enrolling at the University of Southern 
California (USC). 

Impact of Study Abroad 

Zulfi was less interested in USC course work than in 
fraternity pranks and parties. After two years at USC, he 
transferred to Berkeley, majoring in political science, fas¬ 
cinated by Napoleon Bonaparte, his role model. Though 
he had been married as a boy to one of his Larkhana child 
cousins, Zulfi met his true wife, Nusrat Ispahani, at his 
sister’s wedding on his first trip to Pakistan from Berkeley. 
Two years later they married in Karachi, flew to London 
and then to Oxford, where Zulfi enrolled at Christ 
Church College. A year later, their first of four children, 
Benazir, was born. Zulfi taught his daughter everything 


he loved about realpolitik; eventually, Benazir would fol¬ 
low in his footsteps to the pinnacle of Pakistani power. 

Lincoln’s Inn Barrister Bhutto returned to Pakistan in 
1953, briefly practicing law in Karachi before abandoning 
it for politics. Soon after General Ayub Khan’s coup in 
1958, Bhutto became his foreign minister, urging his older 
martial “president” in 1965 to ignore the “cease-fire line” 
in Kashmir and quickly “liberate” that state’s Muslim 
majority from India’s army “of occupation.” Bhutto 
assured Ayub that Kashmir’s people would “rise up” as 
soon as Pakistan’s tanks moved east. No popular welcome 
awaited them, however, only Indian bombs, floodwaters 
unleashed by India’s engineers, trapping Pakistan’s heavy 
armor in deep mud. India’s tanks then rolled west to the 
outskirts of Lahore, and Ayub was forced to accept a cease¬ 
fire, flying with Bhutto to Tashkent for a peace conference 
with Indian prime minister Lai Bahadur Shastri, hosted by 
Russian premier Aleksey Kosygin. The frail Shastri died 
the day after the armistice agreement was signed in Janu¬ 
ary 1966, succeeded by Indira Gandhi. Ayub, depressed by 
the war he had lost, soon succumbed to heart failure, turn¬ 
ing over his martial rule to General Yahya Khan. 

Bhutto alone emerged after Tashkent stronger than 
ever. He started a new Pakistan People’s Party (PPP), win¬ 
ning popular acclaim wherever he spoke in West Pakistan. 
But East Pakistanis showed little interest in anything 
Bhutto said. Most Bengalis understood none of his Urdu 
or English rhetoric. Bengal’s Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
head of his Awami (People’s) League, was the only politi¬ 
cian supported by most Bengalis. They voted overwhelm¬ 
ingly for him in Pakistan’s first nationwide election of 
1970. Bhutto’s PPP won a majority in West Pakistan, but 
East Pakistan had 10 million more people, so Mujib’s 
Awami League won a majority of National Assembly seats. 
Mujib should have become Pakistan’s first democratically 
elected prime minister, but Bhutto refused to accept him 
and persuaded Pakistan’s weak-minded martial “president” 
Yahya Khan to launch a bloody war against “Bangla-Desh” 
(Land of Bengalis) in March 1971 instead. Pakistan’s army 
suffered a humiliating defeat as Indian troops, supported 
by heavy Russian artillery and tanks, rolled across 
Bangladesh in early December. Bhutto blustered to the 
United Nations Security Council that Pakistan would 
“never surrender.” But two days later it did. 

Bhutto flew home in the aftermath of that debacle to 
take Yayha’s job as “martial law president,” vowing to “pick 
up the pieces” of battered Pakistan. He soon nationalized 
Pakistan’s banks, took control of Pakistan’s shipping, and 
began funding the development of a secret nuclear arms 
program. In midsummer of 1972, Bhutto flew with his 
daughter to Simla for a summit with Indira Gandhi. They 
agreed to turn Jammu and Kashmir’s cease-fire line into 
a redrawn “line of control” and formally ended the 
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Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. Bhutto at the height of his power and popularity, 1973. Just six years later, he was found guilty of murder and 
hanged. The Pakistani population remains divided in its assessment of his legacy. HULTON-DEUTSCH COLLECTION/CORBIS. 


Bangladesh War. Pakistan soon recognized the totally 
independent “nation of Bengal,” losing more than half its 
population and most of its foreign-currency earnings from 
jute. India promised to return its more than 90,000 Pak¬ 
istani prisoners. Bhutto flew home to cheering crowds and 
a hero’s welcome in Lahore, Karachi, and Larkhana, where 
he kept his huge arsenal of guns and ammunition for fes¬ 
tive annual shooting parties. 

Pinnacle of Power 

In 1973 Bhutto persuaded his National Assembly to 
adopt a new Constitution for the “Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan,” over which he would preside as its first prime 
minister. He then flew to Washington, welcomed warmly 
by his patrons, President Richard M. Nixon and Secre¬ 
tary of State Henry Kissinger, as Pakistan’s “savior.” 
February 1974 marked the peak of Bhutto’s power. He 
regally hosted an Islamic summit of thirty-eight Muslim 
heads of state in Lahore, including Bangladesh’s prime 

/. 


minister, and every “king, royal highness and excellency” 
of the Islamic world. 

But that May 1974, Indira Gandhi triggered India’s 
first underground nuclear explosions in Rajasthan, close 
enough to Pakistan’s Sind to be felt by Bhutto himself. 
Zulfi inveighed against such “nuclear blackmail,” vowing 
that his people would sooner “eat grass” than allow India 
to use its bombs against a less powerfully armed Pakistan. 
South Asia’s most lethal arms race thus moved into high 
gear. The Peace of Tashkent and the harmony of the 
1972 summit at Simla were buried under nuclear bomb 
blasts and angry rhetoric. 

Decline and Fall 

Before year’s end, the father of one of Bhutto’s outspo¬ 
ken critics and political opponents, Ahmad Raza Kasuri, 
was gunned down inside a car driven by his son. The son 
accused Bhutto of murdering his father by “mistake,” 
aiming to kill him instead. Bhutto denied it, but on the 
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night of 4 July 1977, Bhutto’s handpicked choice for Pak¬ 
istan’s chief of army staff job, General Zia ul-Haq, 
ordered Prime Minister Bhutto arrested. Zia’s midnight 
coup was followed a few months later by Bhutto’s trial for 
the “murder” with which he had previously been charged. 
In March 1978 Bhutto was found guilty as charged, sen¬ 
tenced to death, and after a series of appeals, all of which 
failed, was hanged before dawn on 4 April 1979. 

Bhutto was hailed by millions of Pakistanis as Shaheed 
(martyr)—“Zulfi Bhutto lives on!” they cried. His daugh¬ 
ter, Benazir, began her first term as Pakistan’s prime min¬ 
ister a decade later, shortly after Zia ul-Haq and most of 
his loyal staff went down in flames in 1988 in a mysteri¬ 
ous crash of their C-130 plane almost immediately after 
it took off. 

Stanley Wolpert 

See also Pakistan 
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BIHAR Bihar ( vihar .; Sanskrit, meaning “monastery”) is 
one of the most populous states in India, bordered by 
Nepal on the north, and by the states of West Bengal 
in the east, Jharkhand in the south, and Uttar Pradesh in 
the west. 

Bihar has an area of 36,357 sq. miles (94,163 sq. km), 
after losing approximately 45 percent of its territory and 
the rich mineral resources of its southern part when the 
new state of Jharkhand was created in November 2000. 
Bihar is on latitude 24°20'10" to 27°31T5" north and 
longitude 83°19'50" to 88°17'40" east. The state is 


dominated by the middle Ganga Plains, divided into the 
north and the south plains. The north Bihar Plain is flat 
alluvial country, less than 250 feet (76 m) above sea level 
and prone to flood; the south Bihar Plain is more diver¬ 
sified, with many hills rising from the level alluvium. The 
rivers Kosi and Gandak from the north and Son and 
Punpun from the south join the Ganga. In Bihar’s fertile 
plains, rice, wheat, oilseeds, maize, gram, barley, and var¬ 
ious fruits and vegetables are cultivated. Among the 
important cash crops are chilies, tobacco, jute, potatoes, 
and sugarcane. 

May is Bihar’s hottest month, when temperatures 
average 81° to 102° Fahrenheit (27° to 39°C). The nor¬ 
mal annual rainfall varies from 40 inches (1,016 mm) in 
the west central part to more than 60 inches (1,524 mm) 
in the far north and in the northwest. 

Bihar enjoyed a prominent position in Indian history, 
as several kingdoms flourished there. The first Indian 
state was formed at Vaishali by about 700 B.c. From the 
sixth century B.C. to the fifth century A.D., this region was 
the seat of major empires and the cradle of Indian civi¬ 
lization. Magadha, in the sixth century B.C., was the main 
center of the Buddha’s activities, and also of his contem¬ 
porary Mahavira, the founder of Jainism. The fourth cen¬ 
tury B.C. saw the rise of the Mauryan dynasty, of which 
Ashoka was the third monarch. Magadha reemerged to 
glory during the Guptan dynasty in the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D. After the onslaught of the Hunas in the 
mid- and late fifth century, Bihar lost its former glory, 
regaining it during the era of the Palas of Bengal 
(A.D. 775-1200). Under Muslim rule (U'MS* century), 
Bihar had little independence. It was conquered by the 
British in 1765 and remained part of the Bengal presi¬ 
dency until 1912, when the province of Bihar and Orissa 
was formed. The two provinces were separated in 1936. 

Bihar played a significant role in different phases of 
India’s struggle for independence. It was an important 
center of the “mutiny” of 1857-1859, during which Kuer 
Singh emerged as a hero in Bihar. Mahatma Gandhi, the 
father of the nation, launched his first satyagraha 
(devotion to truth), or passive resistance movement, 
against European indigo planters in the Champaran dis¬ 
trict of northern Bihar. Rajendra Prasad, the first presi¬ 
dent of independent India, came from Bihar. 

The population of Bihar in 2001 was almost 83 mil¬ 
lion. It is one of India’s most rural states, with only about 
13 percent of its people being urban. Patna, Gaya, 
Bhagalpur, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, and Munger 
(Monghyr) are the major cities. Hindus constitute about 
83 percent and Muslims about 14 percent of Bihar’s pop¬ 
ulation. The literacy rate is very low, only about 47 per¬ 
cent for males and 33 percent for females. 
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Cooking Outside a Village Hut, Bihar. In the densely populated and largely rural state of Bihar, a typical scene unfolds: outside a 
thatched home, woman preparing her family’s meal atop a chullah (mud stove). AMAR TALWAR/FOTOMEDIA. 


Bihar’s cultural and linguistic regions are closely inte¬ 
grated. Maithili, in the area of Mithila in north Bihar, and 
Bhojpuri and Magahi in the central plains, are of the 
Bihari group of languages. Hindi is spoken by over 90 
percent of Biharis and is Bihar’s official language, with 
Urdu being its second language. Madhubani line paint¬ 
ings, done originally by the women of Mithila to deco¬ 
rate the facades of their village homes, are perhaps the 
most famous works of folk art in Bihar. 

Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Muslim, and Sikh shrines 
abound in this ancient land. Patna (Pataliputra), the cap¬ 
ital of Bihar, is one of the most ancient cities of the 
world. Gaya, about 62 miles (100 km) south of Patna, is 
a great center of pilgrimage for Hindus. Nine miles (15 
km) from there is Bodh Gaya, the world’s greatest pil¬ 
grimage site for Buddhists, where over 2,500 years ago, 
Gautam, the prince of Kapilavastu, attained enlighten¬ 
ment and became the Buddha, the “enlightened one.” 
The ruins of the world’s earliest university, the cele¬ 
brated Nalanda Buddhist monastic university (founded 
in the fifth century A.D., flourished until the twelfth cen¬ 
tury), lies 56 miles (90 km) south of Patna. Rajgir, a pre- 
Pataliputra town of Magadha, and a very important 

/- 


center for both Hindus and Jains, lies 9 miles (15 km) 
west of Nalanda. Pawapuri, 24 miles (38 km) from 
Rajgir, is the place where the founder of Jainism, 
Mahavira, died. 

Biharis of different sects and faiths celebrate their fes¬ 
tivals with much gaiety and devotion throughout the 
state. Holi, the spring festival of colors, is the most buoy¬ 
ant of all Hindu festivals. At the festival of Dussehra, 
prayers are offered to the Mother goddess Durga, sym¬ 
bolizing the victory of good over evil. Diwali (Deepawali) 
is celebrated by illuminating houses to commemorate the 
return of Lord Rama after fourteen years of exile. How¬ 
ever, the most revered festival in Bihar is Chhat, in which 
the Sun God is the object of veneration. Muslims observe 
Eid (Eid-al-Fitr) and Bakrid (Eid-al-Zuha) with great 
devotion and zest. Jayanti (birthdays) of Buddha and 
Mahavira are celebrated by Buddhists and Jains, and 
Guru Gobind Singh’s birthday is celebrated by Sikhs on 
a grand scale. 

The governor of Bihar, appointed by the president of 
India, is the head of the state, who functions on the 
advice of the chief minister, who heads the council of 
ministers of the state government. The legislature in 
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Bihar is bicameral. The upper house, or Legislative 
Council, and the lower house, or Legislative Assembly, 
are called Vidhan Parishad and Vidhan Sabha, respec¬ 
tively. The state judiciary is headed by a high court at 
Patna, with a chief justice and several other judges. The 
state is divided into 9 administrative divisions, 38 dis¬ 
tricts, 101 subdivisions, and 533 blocks. Its bureaucracy is 
headed by the chief secretary, below whom are the secre¬ 
taries of various departments. 

Yuvaraj Prasad 

See also Bengal; Guptan Empire; Patna 
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BIMBISARA (c. 555-493 b.c.), king of Magadha. 
Bimbisara, the king of Magadha (southern Bihar), made 
his capital, Rajagriha, the splendid center of the first 
empire in eastern India. Having added to his realm both 
Koshala, to the west of Magadha, by matrimonial alliance, 
and Anga, to the east, by conquest, he ruled over a large 
territory with fertile rice fields and access to iron ore 
and other natural resources in the adjacent forests. By 
controlling the River Ganges (Ganga) from about the 
present-day western border of Bihar to its mouth, he could 
profit from the river trade of eastern India. Bimbisara 
introduced a land-revenue system and an efficient admin¬ 
istration and could thus support a strong army. It is said 
that in his administrative policy he may have been influ¬ 
enced by that of the Persian emperors Cyrus II and Dar¬ 
ius I. Cyrus had founded an empire that extended from 
the Mediterranean to Afghanistan when he died in 530 
B.C. The brilliant usurper Darius, who ruled from 522 to 
486 B.c., then held sway from the Nile to the Indus. Bim¬ 
bisara must certainly have been aware of their grandeur. 

Bimbisara is a prominent figure in the Buddhist legends 
(Jataka tales), which portray him as a contemporary of the 
Buddha, whom he is said to have admired and protected. 
He may also have extended his support to Mahavira, the 
founder of Jainism. His ambitious son, Ajatashatru, forced 
Bimbisara to abdicate, and then imprisoned him and 
starved him to death. According to the Jataka tales, the 
motive for this crime was that Bimbisara was a staunch 
follower of the Buddha, which was resented by his son’s 


evil advisers. Bimbisara had founded the first great royal 
dynasty of India, and the territory that he ruled also served 
as the base of the empires of the subsequent dynasties, the 
Nandas and the Mauryas. 

Dietmar Rothermund 

See also Guptan Empire; Magadha; Mauryan 
Empire 
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BIOTECHNOLOGY REVOLUTION Modern 
biotechnology originated in the mid-1970s with new 
advances in genetics, immunology, and biochemistry. 
Biotechnology includes all techniques that use living 
organisms or substances from organisms to produce or 
alter a product, cause changes in plants or animals, or 
develop microorganisms for specific purposes. Biotech¬ 
nology encompasses several techniques and methods, 
including genome mapping, gene splicing (or the trans¬ 
fer of one or more genes with certain prospectively use¬ 
ful qualities to plants, domestic animals, fish, and other 
organisms), and molecular breeding. Although genetic 
modification of crops and domesticated animals has been 
occurring for over a thousand years, using tools such as 
selective breeding and hybridization, modern biotech¬ 
nology speeds up the process enormously, incorporating 
new traits from virtually any species at will. Indeed, 
biotechnology’s unprecedented ability to move genes 
within and across species, including the ability to move 
genes across distantly related species, and potentially 
even between animals and plants, makes it a powerful 
tool for modifying nature. 

Although the first biotechnology-based foods entered 
the marketplace in 1994, by 2001 over 50 modifications 
involving 13 crops had been approved and produced on 
more than 128 million acres (52 million hectares) in at 
least 14 countries. The bulk of commercial applications 
of biotechnology are concentrated in agriculture and 
food processing, particularly in the development of new 
varieties of food plants, diagnostics for plant and animal 
diseases, and vaccines against animal diseases, including 
reduced herbicide and pesticide use through the utiliza¬ 
tion of biological control agents. One of biotechnology’s 
first applications included staple crops such as corn and 
cotton that were bioengineered to make toxins capable of 
killing insect pests. For example, “Bt maize” has been 
genetically modified to make it produce a protein from 
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Kiran Mazumdar-Shaw of Biocon India. Mazumdar-Shaw, 
managing director and founder of Biocon India, a pioneer in the 
manufacture of specialty industrial enzymes and active pharma¬ 
ceutical ingredients. Biocon, like other Indian biotechnology 
companies, is increasingly serving as a research arm to major 
multinational corporations. INDIA TODAY. 


the bacterium Bacillus thuringiensis that kills the corn 
borer insect, a major threat to maize crops. Similarly, 
crops such as squash, potatoes, wheat, papaya, and rasp¬ 
berries have been successfully engineered to resist com¬ 
mon plant diseases, and to be kept much longer in 
storage and transport. Transgenic tomatoes and bananas 
have been developed with slow ripening properties. 
Genetically modified soybeans, corn, canola, and cotton 
have been developed with resistance to the herbicide 
glyphosate and are now widely used in the United States. 

Biotechnology has successfully enhanced the quality 
of food by increasing the levels of essential amino acids 
and vitamins to foods traditionally lacking in those nutri¬ 
ents. For example, the incorporation of two daffodil 
genes that produce vitamin A to a rice variety (called 
golden rice) is a major breakthrough. If used widely, it 
has the potential to substantially increase the nutritional 


quality of diets and to reduce blindness and other threats 
to health in millions of adults and especially children in 
the developing world. Similarly, enhancing fruits and 
vegetables to contain vaccines against deadly and debili¬ 
tating diseases, such as hepatitis, cholera and malaria, 
may help developing countries where such infectious dis¬ 
eases are rampant, especially among children. Of course, 
the key will be the ability to grow and distribute foods 
containing these edible vaccines locally and at relatively 
low cost. 

Modifications to tissue culture, marker-assisted selec¬ 
tion, and DNA fingerprinting now allow a faster and 
more targeted development of improved genotypes for 
crop varieties. This has enabled crops to grow in difficult 
environments such as those that have irregular water sup¬ 
plies or poor soils, to greatly reduce postharvest losses, 
and to strengthen a crop’s own ability to defend itself 
against destructive insects, thereby reducing the need for 
chemical pesticides. Biotechnology and genetic engi¬ 
neering therefore have the potential to help increase pro¬ 
ductivity in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries. It could 
lead to higher yields on marginal lands in countries that 
today cannot grow enough food to feed their people. 
These developments have been hailed as the coming of a 
second Green Revolution, giving farmers a powerful tool 
in their struggle against the vagaries of nature and the 
age-old scourge of pestilence and disease. 

Despite the potential gains, opposition to biotechnol¬ 
ogy ranges from concerns regarding the dangers of gene 
splicing and objections to the patenting of living organ¬ 
isms on religious and ethical grounds to fears of unantic¬ 
ipated health and environmental consequences. The 
harshest opposition is reserved for the “unregulated” 
production of genetically engineered or modified 
foods—dubbed Frankenfoods by some. Critics argue that 
there has been insufficient testing on genetically modi¬ 
fied (GM) foods and that the benefits of such foods have 
not been adequately demonstrated. They point out that 
the potential risks of adulterated GM foods may include 
toxic reactions, food allergies, increased cancer risks, 
antibiotic resistance, and even death, as the recent out¬ 
break of bovine spongiform encephalopathy (mad cow 
disease) in Britain tragically illustrated. Moreover, many 
also see a clear potential for ecological disaster as a result 
of wholesale genetic pollution resulting from cross¬ 
breeding and gene transfer to nontarget plant and animal 
species, the creation of new viruses and bacteria, and 
the mutation of weeds and pests into “superweeds” 
and “superpests,” either by accidental transfer of the 
herbicide-resistant genes from the crops to weeds, or as 
weeds and pests eventually develop resistance to pesti¬ 
cides and vaccines in the genetically engineered crops. 
Critics claim that over the long run, biotechnology will 
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serve to greatly reduce biodiversity by deliberately pro¬ 
moting certain species over others, thereby reducing the 
genetic pool of plant and animal life, making the planet 
even more dependent on a handful of food varieties. 
Some environmental activists and nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs), including Greenpeace, have 
called for a complete moratorium on further develop¬ 
ment of biotechnology, while others have urged develop¬ 
ing countries to refrain from producing GM foods 
because they may lose export markets in industrialized 
countries where consumer anxiety over genetically engi¬ 
neered foods remains palpable. Indeed, despite reassur¬ 
ances by the U.S. Food and Drug Administration, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and other national and 
international agencies that biotech foods currently on the 
market are safe for human consumption, the European 
Union in April 1998 banned the use and import of GM 
crops. Consumers in the European Union, Japan, the 
United States, and India remain deeply wary of GM 
foods. 

Most agricultural biotechnology research has concen¬ 
trated primarily on commercial agriculture and on indus¬ 
trialized nations’ staple crops, rather than on the food 
needs of developing countries. Investments in crops con¬ 
sumed by the vast majority of people in developing coun¬ 
tries, such as cassava, millets, sorghum, sweet potatoes, 
yams, legumes, lentils, pigeon peas, chickpeas, traditional 
rice varieties, and groundnuts, remain insignificant. Crit¬ 
ics maintain that such a bias is deliberate, as private 
investment in biotechnological research is oriented 
toward agriculture in higher-income countries, where 
there is purchasing power for its products. Of equal con¬ 
cern, the development of substitutes for major develop¬ 
ing country export crops such as cocoa and sugarcane 
could have a devastating impact on these economies. 
Unlike earlier Green Revolution technologies, which 
were developed mainly by publicly funded institutions in 
both developed and developing countries, and philan¬ 
thropic organizations such as the Ford and Rockefeller 
foundations, modern agricultural biotechnology remains 
the monopoly of multinational corporations, in particu¬ 
lar, those in the pharmaceutical and food-processing 
industries. At present, biotechnology applications remain 
concentrated among a few large corporations, including 
Aventis, Monsanto, AgrEvo, Syngenta, DuPont, Zeneca, 
and Dow. Unlike the philanthropic organizations, which 
literally gave away high-yielding seed varieties to devel¬ 
oping countries, corporations have agreed only to trans¬ 
fer proprietary technologies at a cost—some even 
demanding royalties up front. Such actions inevitably 
raise concerns that property rights protection on the 
processes and products of biotechnology may prevent 
cultivators in developing countries from benefiting from 
the new technologies. 


The Development of Biotechnology in India 

In 1986 the Indian government established a Depart¬ 
ment of Biotechnology (DBT) under the Ministry of Sci¬ 
ence and Technology to give impetus to the development 
of modern biotechnology in India. The DBT has a man¬ 
date to promote biotechnology throughout the country 
by collecting and disseminating relevant information, 
developing safety guidelines, and promoting education, 
research, and development by establishing research insti¬ 
tutes. India’s national budget provides significant 
increases for research and development spending on 
biotechnology; since 2001, biotech firms enjoy a 150 per¬ 
cent tax deduction for research and development. This 
has resulted in the proliferation of biotech parks (high- 
tech industrial complexes), like the Marine Biotech Park 
in Chennai. States like Punjab, Haryana, and Andhra 
Pradesh are collaborating with private promoters to build 
or expand biotech parks in their respective states. Cur¬ 
rently, both the Indian private sector and government are 
investing heavily in the agricultural and medicinal appli¬ 
cations of biotechnology. 

India now has a fairly advanced infrastructure in both 
fields, and has made important scientific contributions in 
several areas: biological control of plant pests, diseases, 
and weeds; development of new vaccines and veterinary 
products from medicinal and aromatic plants; and 
enhancement of the nutritional value of staples such as 
Basmati rice, mustard, mustard oil, wheat, mangoes, car¬ 
damom, chickpeas, potatoes, vegetables, bananas, oil 
palm, and coconut. Moreover, India has a great deal of 
expertise in critical areas such as microbiology, chemical 
synthesis, immunology, and biotech equipment manufac¬ 
turing. Also, patenting of innovations, technology trans¬ 
fer to industries, development of transgenic plants, 
recombinant vaccines, and drugs are now quite advanced. 
Several universities and colleges now have biotechnology 
programs, and the prestigious Indian Institutes of Tech¬ 
nology have launched advanced degree programs in bio¬ 
sciences, biomedical engineering, bio-informatics, and 
applied biotechnology. As a result, the country not only 
has developed a strong base of indigenous capabilities, it 
is well prepared to benefit from foreign collaboration. 
Indeed, India’s biotechnology industry is increasingly 
serving as a research arm to major multinational corpo¬ 
rations, with growing potential for further strategic 
alliances. 

However, there are some major challenges. India’s 
regulatory system for biotechnology products is bureau¬ 
cratic and secretive. Currently, biotechnology products 
must be reviewed by both district and state monitoring 
committees. Then the products are reviewed by commit¬ 
tees at the national level, including those from the DBT, 
the Department of Health, the Ministry of Agriculture, 
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and the Ministry of Environment. The industry has 
called for expediting revisions, proposing a single 
national regulatory agency for all biotechnology products 
under direct authority of the prime minister, independ¬ 
ent of various government departments and ministries. 
Similarly, inconsistent policies regarding intellectual 
property rights in India limit the growth potential of the 
biotechnology industry. 

Clearly, both India and the international community 
need to formulate a consistent policy on intellectual prop¬ 
erty rights. Consider the case of haldi, or tumeric. Haldi, 
an essential ingredient in curry powder, has been used in 
India for centuries as an antiseptic on wounds. In 1993, 
when two American scientists registered a patent for 
haldi’ s wound-healing properties, the Indian government 
mounted a successful challenge and had the patent 
revoked after proving (using ancient Sanskrit texts) that 
this was no discovery. However, such “success” has been 
rare. For example, despite protests by the Indian govern¬ 
ment and NGOs that basmati rice was the product of 
informal breeding by Indian farmers, the U.S. company 
Ricetec was granted patent rights for developing “Basmati 
867.” Ricetec successfully argued that it had developed a 
new higher-yielding strain. Similarly, sarson (mustard 
seeds), used for centuries in Ayurvedic medicine, was 
patented by a number of Western laboratories who had 
successfully extracted the mustard oil used for certain 
medicines. An extract from the leaves of the neem plant, 
used as toothpaste and as an antiseptic for centuries in 
India, was patented by several American and European 
laboratories, despite challenges by the Indian govern¬ 
ment. A broad global agreement on intellectual property 
rights related to biotechnology is clearly critical. 

In the last quarter of the twentieth century, India 
achieved dramatic increases in food production by devel¬ 
oping high-yielding rice and wheat varieties, increased 
irrigated areas, and enhanced fertilizer and pesticide use. 
However, intensification of agriculture and reliance on 
irrigation and chemical inputs has led to severe environ¬ 
mental degradation with problems of salinity and pesti¬ 
cide abuse. To meet its food demand, India must attend 
to these challenges immediately. With the potential to 
increase India’s agricultural productivity, biotechnologi¬ 
cal applications in agriculture could help address India’s 
food availability challenges while preserving fragile land 
areas. Biotechnology may substantially increase produc¬ 
tivity in major food crops, without reliance on chemicals, 
fertilizers, or pesticides. It also offers possible opportuni¬ 
ties for better soil, water, and nutritional management as 
well as productivity of livestock, fisheries, and aquaculture. 
Biotechnology offers both promise and perils. Appropri¬ 
ately monitored and integrated with other technologies 
for the production of food, agricultural products, and 



services, biotechnology could be of significant assistance 
in meeting the needs of India’s expanding and increas¬ 
ingly urbanized population. 

Shalendra D. Sharma 

See also Agricultural Growth and Diversification 
since 1991; Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs) 
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BOLLYWOOD. See Cinema. 


BOMBAY India’s modern metropolis of Bombay, 
known for its fashions, films, financial industries, cotton 
mills, skyscrapers, and squalor, was once an archipelago of 
seven sleepy islands, inhabited only by Buddhist monks 
and the tribal deep-sea fishermen called Kolis, whose 
stone goddess, Mumbadevi, gave the principal island its 
present name, Mumbai. For the British, Bombay was 
their main harbor and the nucleus of the British East 
India Company’s fort on Mumba Island, from which the 
modern city grew. Present-day Bombay, or Mumbai, 
stretches from Dongri (the congested inner city, one of 
the oldest parts of Bombay) on the east to Malabar Hill on 
the west. The other islands include Colaba—the most 
expensive real estate in the world in 2005; Old Man’s 
Island, also called Old Woman’s Island; Mazagaon, 
famous for its mango groves; Worli, known for the Haji 
Ah Dargah, a mosque-tomb named after a Sufi saint; 
Parel, which is possibly named after the Shaivite Parali 
Vaijanath Mahadev temple of the thirteenth-century 
kingdom of Raja Bhimdev (the island is also called 
Matunga, Sion, and Dharavi); and Mahim, the capital of 
Raja Bhimdev to the west of Parel, north of Worli, named 
after the Mahim River. 

Bombay changed hands many times, from the Bud¬ 
dhist Mauryan emperor Ashoka to the Muslim rulers of 
Gujarat to the imperial Mughals, remaining marginal to 
Indian history because neither the Hindu rajas nor the 
Muslim rulers placed much importance on maritime 
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Bombay’s Diverse Environs. A world apart: In the island city of Bombay a narrow stretch of water separates a slum from towering 
luxury high-rises. VIVIANE MOOS/CORBIS. 


trade—and whatever maritime trade flourished between 
the ninth and thirteenth centuries in the Indian Ocean 
was limited to Aden (Yemen), west coast cities of Africa, 
and Calicut, south of Bombay on the Malabar coast. 
However, under both the Ahmedabad sultans and the 
Mughals, Bombay experienced Islamization. The oldest 
surviving Hindu structures in the archipelago are the 
Elephanta Caves containing fresco paintings and, possi¬ 
bly, a portion of the Walkeshwar Temple Complex, both 
dating back to the late thirteenth century. The mosque in 
Mahim dates back to the Ahmedabad sultanate period. 

With the advent of the Europeans in the sixteenth 
century in the Indian Ocean, Bombay was soon pushed 
from the margins of Indian history to center stage. Soon 
after Francis Almeida in 1534 sailed into the deep-water 
natural harbor of the island that the Portuguese called 
Bom Bahia (the “good bay”), the Portuguese realized 
Bombay’s potential importance. The Portuguese, who 
already controlled Goa, Daman, and Diu off the west 
coast of India, forcibly occupied Bombay until 1662, 
when it was given to England’s King Charles II in dowry 
on his marriage to the Portuguese princess Catherine of 
Braganza. Under the Portuguese Jesuits, Christianity 


came to Bombay, with the building of churches and vig¬ 
orous attempts to proselytize the indigenous Kolis. The 
Portuguese built a fort in Bassein. Still, the Portuguese 
never realized Bombay’s full potential as a strategic natu¬ 
ral harbor or a vital commercial center of imperial power. 

The British first reached Gujarat on 24 August 1608, 
when Captain William Hawkins of the East India Com¬ 
pany dropped anchor off Surat, at the mouth of the Tapti 
River. Hawkins found the port city crowded with Indians, 
Arabs, Jews, Armenians, Portuguese, Dutch, and other 
merchants engaged in a trade of goods encompassing lux¬ 
uries as well as necessities: indigo, cotton, carpets, and 
satin, ready for export. Hawkins feared that Portuguese 
Jesuits “had helped convert Indian apathy and neutrality 
toward Englishmen into a positive aversion.” But the 
Anglo-Portuguese rivalry culminated in Hawkins’s vic¬ 
tory over the Portuguese fleet off Surat in November 
1612. However, the growing demand for indigo and salt¬ 
peter, combined with the famine of 1630 in Surat, per¬ 
suaded the British to look for a new location. The 
archipelago of Bombay, considered worthless by the 
British, was turned over by Charles II to the East India 
Company for an annual rent of only £10 in 1668. 
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George Oxenden became the first British governor of 
Bombay, but it was Gerald Aungier, the second governor, 
who had the vision to turn the archipelago into a trading 
port that would rival other ports in the Indian Ocean. He 
first secured the island by building a fort (a small portion 
of the wall has survived), and through a variety of induce¬ 
ments he attracted skilled workers and traders from 
Gujarat: Parsis, Bohras, Jews, and Hindu Banias. Bom¬ 
bay’s population soared from 10,000 in 1661 to 60,000 in 
1675. Bombay soon displaced Surat as the western gate¬ 
way to India. 

After finally defeating the Hindu Marathas in 1818, 
the British embarked upon reclamations of land and 
large-scale public works projects in Bombay. From 1784 
to 1845 the British successfully fused Bombay’s seven 
islands into a single landmass. In 1850, Thana (a suburb) 
was linked with Bombay by a 21-mile (35 km) railway 
line, and in 1854, the first cotton mill was built. With the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, cotton exports from 
Bombay became an important part of the colonial econ¬ 
omy. The Bombay Municipal Corporation was founded 
in 1872 and its Stock Exchange opened in 1875. The city 
witnessed the erection of several imperial monuments 
well into the twentieth century, including the Flora 
Fountain, Victoria Terminus, Hanging Gardens, Gate¬ 
way of India, General Post Office, and the Prince of 
Wales Museum. The British employed High Victorian 
and Edwardian architectural language, fused with fea¬ 
tures derived from twelfth- to fifteenth-century English, 
French, and Venetian Gothic, augmented by elements of 
the Indo-Saracenic style. 

As a result of the efforts of Governor Mountstuart 
Elphinstone in the 1820s, Bombay became India’s center 
of English education and social reform. The establish¬ 
ment of the Bombay University in 1857 provided a new 
impetus to English-language education: Indians gained 
proficiency in English in the hope of economic success 
and social mobility. With the spread of English education 
came printing presses, newspapers, periodicals, libraries, 
and cultural and political associations that would initiate 
reform movements whose impact would be felt through¬ 
out India. Inevitably, Bombay became an important cen¬ 
ter of Indian nationalism; the first meeting of the Indian 
National Congress was held there in 1885. 

In postcolonial India, Bombay witnessed a surge in its 
population as its economic growth attracted Indians from 
all parts of the country. In 1960, Bombay state was bifur¬ 
cated into Maharashtra and Gujarat, based on linguistic 
differences, with Maharashtra retaining Bombay city as 
its capital. With the completion of the back-bay reclama¬ 
tion project in the early 1970s, Nariman Point (named 
after the former mayor K. F. Nariman) became the hub of 
commercial activity. Bombay itself was renamed Mumbai 



in the late-1990s, which also witnessed the computeriza¬ 
tion of its stock exchange. The Bombay Stock Exchange 
itself was shifted to the twenty-eight-story Phiroze 
Jamshedjee Jeejeebhoy Towers, named after its former 
Parsi chairman. Bombay was also the home of the famous 
Parsi industrialist Sir Jamsetji N. Tata and several nation¬ 
alist leaders, including Dadabhai Naoroji. 

How this city of over 18 million people will cope with 
overcrowding, health problems, pollution, and sanitary 
issues is difficult to predict. But the Mumbaikars are 
completing Navi Mumbai (New Bombay) across the bay 
as a possible solution to overcrowded old Bombay, much 
as the British built New Delhi as an alternative to over¬ 
crowded Old Delhi. 

Ravi Kalia 

See also Urbanism 
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BONNERJI, WOMESH C. (1844-1906), first pres¬ 
ident of the Indian National Congress. Barrister 
Womesh C. Bonnerji of Calcutta presided over the first 
meeting of the Indian National Congress on 28 Decem¬ 
ber 1885 in Bombay. Seventy-three professional men, 
representing British India’s major cities and far-flung dis¬ 
tricts, gathered during that Christmas week in Gokuldas 
Tejpal Sanskrit College, a self-selected inchoate “Par¬ 
liament” of New India’s elite. Bonnerji, born in Sonai to 
a Bengali Christian family, was educated at the Oriental 
Seminary in Calcutta, and in 1864 sailed to England, 
where he studied law and was called to the Bar of Lon¬ 
don’s Middle Temple. He returned home to join Cal¬ 
cutta’s High Court in 1868. Inspired by his visits to 
London’s Parliament and Temple of Justice, he became 
one of young India’s most eloquent advocates of repre¬ 
sentative government. 

Surely never before had “so important and compre¬ 
hensive an assemblage” gathered on Indian soil, Presi¬ 
dent Bonnerji told his compatriots at that first session of 
the Congress. Though not popularly “elected,” they 
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Portrait of Womesh C. Bonnerji. Relocating to London in 
1902, he eloquently argued the case for self-rule before the 
Privy Council, convinced to the very end that the British 
Empire might be swayed by higher ideals. K. L. KAMAT/KAMAT’s 
POTPOURRI. 


were uniquely qualified to speak for India’s voiceless 
masses, since all Congress delegates shared their “sen¬ 
timents,” “feelings,” and “community of wants.” In 1892 
Bonnerji was again invited to preside, over a larger sev¬ 
enth session of India’s National Congress in Allahabad. 
He was also elected that year to represent the University 
of Calcutta’s Senate on Bengal’s Legislative Council. 

In 1901 Barrister Bonnerji moved to London and 
established his practice there, pleading before the Privy 
Council, until he lost his vision in 1904. He died in July 
1906, half a year after his brilliant young friend, Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, presided over the Benares Congress. 
In his eulogy to Bonnerji, Gokhale hailed him as a man 
whose wisdom and political integrity should have ele¬ 
vated him to the position of prime minister of India, had 
India been an independent nation-state. Bonnerji, like 
Gokhale, Mahatma Gandhi’s “political guru,” was one of 
New India’s bravest and best political leaders. 

Stanley Wolpert 

See also Congress Party; Gandhi, Mahatma M. K.; 
Gokhale, Gopal Krishna 
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BOSE, SUBHASH CHANDRA (1897-1945), 
Bengali political leader. Hailed as Netaji (Leader) of 
the Indian National Army he founded, with Japanese 
support, during World War II, Bose is considered by 
many to be India’s greatest Bengali leader. Born in Cut¬ 
tack, Orissa, brilliant Bose entered Calcutta’s Presidency 
College at the age of sixteen, launching his revolutionary 
career by leading a student protest against a racist Eng¬ 
lish teacher. Bose was suspended as a result, but he was 
able to complete his education a year later in Bengal’s 
Scottish Churches College. In 1919 his successful father 
sent young Bose off to London, where he learned enough 
Latin to pass the Indian Civil Service examinations, 
shortly before Mahatma Gandhi launched his first satyag- 
raha (nonviolent resistance) movement against the 
British Raj. Bose decided then to abandon his ambition 
of joining the British Service, sailing home instead to join 
Gandhi’s revolutionary opposition to British rule. He 
met with Gandhi in Bombay, but found him too nebulous 
about the goals of his movement, and too worried about 
avoiding all violence in the national protest he led in 
1921. 

Bose returned to Calcutta, where he organized a 
student boycott against the Prince of Wales in 1921, 
and worked under Bengal’s great “nation-unifier,” 
Deshabandhu Chitta Ranjan Das, who became his polit¬ 
ical guru. When Das was elected as Calcutta’s mayor, he 
appointed Bose to serve as his chief executive officer, and 
together they began work to clean up the slum districts of 
that “City of Dreadful Night,” as Rudyard Kipling called 
it. Bose, however, was accused of “aiding terrorists” by 
the British and was shipped off to Mandalay prison for 
three years. After 1927, he returned to Calcutta a popu¬ 
lar hero, elected to preside over Bengal’s Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee. A decade later, Bose was elected 
president of the Indian National Congress, which met in 
1938 in the village of Haripura. Mahatma Gandhi, along 
with a majority of more conservative members of the 
Congress Working Committee, had expected Bose to 
step down after his presidential year ended, but fiery 
Bose wanted another year in office, urged by many of his 
devoted Bengali supporters to contest the National Con¬ 
gress elections held in Tripura in 1939. It was the first 
contested election since the Congress was created in 
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Handwritten Message from Subhash Chandra Bose. A mes¬ 
sage written in his official capacity as president of the Indian 
National Congress in 1938-1939. Bose subsequently flirted 
with fascism as an answer to India’s woes. Before long in 
collaboration with the Nazis (in exhange for their promised 
support of Indian autonomy), he broadcast daily appeals, from 
Berlin via Radio Free India, in Bengali and Hindi, urging his 
countrymen to rebel against “British tyranny” and support the 
Axis powers, kamat’s potpourri. 


1885, and Bose won, despite Gandhi’s silent disfavor and 
the open opposition of his Working Committee, which 
immediately resigned. Bose was then obliged to step 
down, his health failing him in the aftermath of that 
exhausting struggle. 

Bose had lived for several years in western Europe 
during the early 1930s, and was attracted to the ideals of 
socialism and communism. He later preferred fascism 
and Nazism, which he thought he could humanize with 
an admixture of Indian philosophy, then introduce to 
India as a potent form of national Indian socialism, first 
forcing the British out, then eliminating poverty and the 
inequities of caste and class. His Forward Bloc Party, 
which he started with his brother Sarat Bose after leaving 
the Congress, was very popular in Bengal, but when 
World War II started, the Bose brothers were placed 
under house arrest in Calcutta. Subhash escaped, however, 

/- 


moving by night across North India to Afghanistan. He 
managed to fly to Berlin, met Adolf Hitler, and adopted 
as his title Netaji, “Leader,” hoping someday to become 
India’s “Fiihrer.” He broadcast daily appeals to India in 
Bengali and Hindi, urging those who heard him to rebel 
against “British tyranny,” insisting that the Axis powers 
were winning the war and that the Allies would soon be 
routed. 

After Singapore fell to the Japanese, the British Indian 
army of some 60,000 troops surrendering without a fight 
early in 1942, the Nazis decided that Bose would be 
much more useful to them there than he was in Germany. 
He was sent by submarine in the spring of 1943 from 
Hamburg, around the Cape of Good Hope, to Singa¬ 
pore, and when he arrived was given command by the 
Japanese of all Indian troops willing to join his Indian 
National Army (INA). In October 1943, Netaji inaugu¬ 
rated his Provisional Government of Azad (Free) India, 
leading his army on its epic march up the Malay penin¬ 
sula and Burma to Rangoon, where they began their 
advance toward eastern India, his battle cry taken from 
the 1857 Sepoy Mutineers: “Chalo Delhil” (Let’s Go to 
Delhi!). Bose and his INA reached the outskirts of 
Manipur’s capital, Imphal, in May 1944. Had heavy mon¬ 
soon rains not bogged them down long enough for 
British and American planes to fly in troops and arms, 
forcing them back, Bose might have reached Bengal, 
where Netaji would have been welcomed as his nation’s 
savior. Instead he marched back to Saigon, flying off to 
Taiwan (Formosa) on the last, overloaded plane to escape 
the Allied army that recaptured Burma and Malaya and 
routed the INA in May 1945. His plane crash-landed and 
burned, and Bose died in a Taiwan hospital. His ashes 
were taken to Japan. 

So many Bengalis and ardent Indian patriots believed, 
however, in the myth of Subhash Chandra Bose’s 
“immortality,” refusing to think of him as dead, that as 
late as 1957 the government of India sent a special depu¬ 
tation of members of Parliament to Japan to examine his 
ashes, reporting that they were in fact those of Netaji 
Bose. 


Stanley Wolpert 

See also Congress Party; Das, Chitta Ranjan; Gandhi, 
Mahatma M. K. 
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BRAHMA. See Hinduism (Dharma). 

BRAHMACARYA The Brahmacdrin student “doing 
(religious) formulation” in the older Vedic literature 
denoted men who devoted their lives exclusively to reli¬ 
gious duties. Later, this Sanskrit term came to refer to 
young Indians of the three higher social orders during 
their time of study, which typically began at the age of 
eight and ended at age sixteen. The young men stayed 
with their teacher’s family trained to follow a strict disci¬ 
pline that included sleeping on the ground, simple food 
and dress, and obedience. Another disciplinary feature 
was absolute celibacy Graduation from this period of 
study was immediately followed by marriage and the set¬ 
ting up of a household, with ensuing economic and sex¬ 
ual obligations. Much later, as an old man, the higher 
caste Hindu would, according to standard doctrine, retire 
with his wife to a celibate life in the forest, eventually 
renouncing the world as an ascetic. Celibacy was seen as 
such a prominent feature of a man’s life in his student 
years that hrahmacarya (life of a Veda student) acquired 
the secondary meaning of “celibacy.” 

Indian society on the one hand, placed a high priority 
on the production of offspring, especially sons, both for 
religious and economic reasons: only sons could make the 
offerings to ancestors, and sons were required to work the 
fields and to defend and support the family as well as the 
community. At the same time, there was admiration for 
those who resisted the temptations of worldly life and 
lived a life of religious devotion in poverty and celibacy. In 
some instances, the inability to get married and function 
sexually due to physical defects may have been a factor, 
but mostly the decision was based on religious fervor, a 
belief that restrictions and mortifications helped to 
destroy bad karma, and a conviction that the retention of 
semen increased a man’s potency. The ascetic is often 
called urdhva-retas (whose semen is up), which in tantric 
texts is explained as retaining it in the head; tantric rituals 
included intercourse without orgasm. Male orgasm was 
often seen as the effluence of power, weakening the man. 
The celibate ascetic was credited with great powers that 
he could unleash in terrible curses or could use to bestow 
blessings. God Shiva is typically seen in a yoga pose as an 


ascetic or as a virile dancer. He is described alternatively 
as the ultimate celibate ascetic and as the passionate lover 
of his wife Parvatl. In modern times there are reports how, 
in his old age, Mahatma Gandhi extolled the virtues of 
celibacy and imposed on himself exercises to test and 
strengthen his powers of restraint. 

Hartmut E. Schatfe 

See also Hinduism (Dharma); Shiva and Shaivism; 
Yoga 
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BRAHMAN. See Caste System. 

BRAHMANAS Brahmana is derived from the Vedic 
Sanskrit word brahman (formulated speech, mantra) and 
signifies the genre of texts that deal with mantras, their 
use in solemn Vedic ritual, and, extensively with the 
explanation of the secret meaning of the ritual itself as 
well as its component parts. The Brahmanas are com¬ 
posed in stark, archaic prose and include the incidental 
discussion of a large variety of additional topics: etymol¬ 
ogy customs, beliefs, proverbs, semihistorical legends, 
mythological tales, many asides, and much incidental 
speculation about the Vedic ritual. The oldest preserved 
Brahmana texts are part and parcel of the Yajur Veda 
Samhita of the Black (Krishna) Yajur Veda. The 
Brahmanas proper are linguistically younger, independ¬ 
ent texts that are attached to the four Veda Samhitas. The 
Aranyakas and the older Upanishads also belong here, as 
they continue the discussion in the same style and lan¬ 
guage. The Aranyakas are “wilderness (texts),” not 
“forest texts,” which discuss, outside of the settlement, 
the secret and dangerous rituals; the older Upanishads 
contain the secret teaching, presented in dialogue fash¬ 
ion, on the nature of the soul and its ultimate identity 
with brahman, the force underlying the cosmos. They 
frequently continue to rely on Brahmanic ritual data and 
their discussion. 

The Brahmana-style text constantly emphasizes cor¬ 
rect knowledge of the hidden meanings of the ritual (“he 
who knows thus,” ya evam veda). The Vedic Brahmans 
strove to discover that meaning by correlations (homolo¬ 
gies, or identifications). The underlying technique corre¬ 
lates certain items in the three spheres: microcosm 
(humans, society), mesocosm {yajna, i.e., ritual), and 
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Contemporary Brahman Blesses a Devotee at the 
Hanuman Ghat in Varanasi. Located in Uttar Pradesh, this 
temple and others in Varanasi remain an important destination 
for religious pilgrims, drawn to the centuries-old city situated 
on the banks of the sacred Ganges. AMIT PASRICHA. 


macrocosm (gods, universe). By performing certain 
actions in ritual, both the human and divine spheres can 
be affected, but only “if one knows thus.” This correla¬ 
tion was possible as the ritual ground, its layout, its 
objects, and the very participants have corresponding 
counterparts in both the human and the divine or cosmic 
realm. Actions in ritual space therefore give the priests 
control over society and the cosmos outside it. Such rit¬ 
ual actions must be accompanied by ritual speech 
(mantras in verse and prose), used by the three major 
priests, and occasional silence, represented by the Brah¬ 
man priest. Action, speech, and thought ( shraddha , “trust 
[in the efficacy of ritual]”) are integral parts of any ritual, 
which, by its correlations, works like sorcery and magic, 
as seen in the Atharva Veda and outside the Vedic sphere. 
The same system of correlations, allowing the control of 
macro- and microcosm, is also at work, with straightfor¬ 
ward magic, in solemn Shrauta rituals. 


This “ritual science” works with strictly logical appli¬ 
cations of cause and effect, even where we would see co¬ 
variation, that is, several “causes.” We can also not accept 
the initial propositions (e.g., “fire is semen,” “the sun is 
gold”). In order to establish such correlations, it is 
enough that two entities have just one thing in common, 
be it an attribute, phonetic similarity in designations and 
names, or even just a number. Preferably, multiple links 
are established. Use is made of facts drawn from everyday 
observations of nature and society (“cattle are thin in 
spring”; “nobility and Brahmins depend on the ‘people’ ”), 
of mundane and sacred speech (“the gods love the recon¬ 
dite,” and other proverbs), etymologies, details of ritual 
(a piece of gold = wealth, the sun), traditional legends (a 
certain king did not offer to Indra, disaster followed), 
myths (Indra opened the Vala cave, slew the dragon), and 
specially fabricated ritual myths that often restate older 
(Rig Vedic) ones (the gods feared the glowing Pravargya 
vessel and asked Prajapati for help). Wherever possible, 
such data are correlated to establish multiple relation¬ 
ships that “explain” the ritual and empower the perform¬ 
ers. A typical, involved argument, playing with 
etymologies, runs like this: “Prajapati did not know to 
whom to give the offering fee ( dakshina ). He put it in his 
right hand {dakshina). He took it (pronouncing the 
mantra) For fitness {daksha) I take you, the offering fee 
{dakshina). Therefore, he became fit {adakshata). The one 
knowing this who receives the offering fee ( dakshina) 
becomes fit {dakshate).” 

The constant employment of such procedures in the 
Brahmana-style texts has created a complex, amorphous, 
still not completely described web of “hidden” interrela¬ 
tions, known only to the contemporary ritual specialists. 
Over time, many new sets of parallel and interlinking 
correlations were discovered, stated in sets of three or 
five, and increasingly brought to higher levels of abstrac¬ 
tion, so that in the Upanishads, certain truths could be 
stated in abbreviated form, such as “tat Warn asi.” Tradi¬ 
tional esoteric Brahmana investigation thus resulted in 
Upanishadic speculation, a fact not always recognized, 
and it also is a predecessor of early Buddhist thought. 

All of this is based on the important role of “classical” 
Vedic ritual, first seen in Brahmana-style texts, that is 
after the so-called Kuru reforms of Rig Vedic ritual. 
These transformations were due to a combination of 
political, social, and religious changes. The relationship 
between the development of Vedic ritual and changing 
social and political structures is a promising field for fur¬ 
ther inquiry. Ritual had been part of the Rig Vedic cycle 
of exchange of “food” {anna) between men and gods; 
after the Kuru reforms, in Brahmana-style texts, ritual 
became the center of religious life in the more elevated 
echelons of society. Its proper and increasingly complex 
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performance allowed the nobility (and other wealthy per¬ 
sons) to be prosperous in this world: having many sons, 
cattle, long life, achieving dominance in clan and society, 
or reign over the tribe in case of chieftains, and to “reach 
heaven” after death. The priests performing the rituals 
strove after the same goals, and after expected, ritually 
correlated donations from their noble sponsors. 

Always nervous about their purity, which cemented 
their (theoretical) highest position in society, an all- 
important point of discussion was how to avoid evil ( agha , 
enas, papa) and pollution. This—and not the avoidance of 
violence as such, which has always remained involved in 
the classical ritual, until today—is one of the important 
aspects of the Kuru Shrauta reform. The myth of Indra 
cutting off the head of Dadhyanc is the “charter myth” of 
the main priests acting in classical ritual, the Adhvaryus, 
who want to avoid direct involvement in the evil and pol¬ 
lution, caused by killing, that is necessary in ritual. They 
fear pollution by papa, the “evil” of being stained with 
blood and being “touched” by death (working through 
meni, “revenge” that “sticks” to perpetrators) but cannot 
object to the killing and force that is necessary in many 
rituals. Rather, they delegate such actions to helpers, 
working outside the sacrificial ground, to avoid direct 
contact. Killing is not even referred to overtly: the animal 
is “pacified” {sham) and “agrees.” This attitude has been 
copied by other religions, such as Buddhism and Jainism. 
The Dadhyanc tale thus is the main myth of justification 
of the priestly class. The Ashvin, doctors and latecomers 
to the ritual of the gods, become their Adhvaryu priests, 
after having gained the secret of the “(cut-off) head of the 
sacrifice.” This they received from Dadhyanc, whose 
head they had replaced with a horse’s head to save him 
from Indra’s wrath. In ritual, likewise, the killing of sac¬ 
rificial victims is done by helpers, outside the sacrificial 
ground. Because of its foundational character, the entire 
line of thought is in need of detailed treatment. 

The Brahmana texts also offer considerable insight into 
the society and history of the period before 500 B.C. While 
the earlier texts, the Yajur Veda Samhitas, were confined to 
western North India (mainly eastern Punjab, Haryana, and 
Uttar Pradesh), the Brahmanas cover most of North India, 
from the eastern Punjab to the western border of Bengal, 
and from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas, and they even 
provide a few glimpses of areas beyond it. The cultural 
center, among the Kuru-Pancala, began to shift eastward, 
to Kosala (Oudh) and North Bihar (Videha), with emerg¬ 
ing kingdoms that claim Ikshvaku lineage (like the Bud¬ 
dha). The late Brahmana texts provide legends about links 
with Rig Vedic poets (Vishvamitra, in Aitareya Brahmana) 
and Kurukshetra origins (Videgha, who founded Videha, 
in Shatapatha Brahmana). Some of the more complex royal 
rituals, necessary for social stratification and legitimization 


in these emerging large kingdoms, have been added to the 
core of the Aitareya Brahmana (1-5). While the earlier 
Yajur Veda texts overlap with the Painted Grey Ware 
archaeological culture (though the peripatetic pastoral 
Indo-Aryans cannot have been the actual bearers of this 
settled, agriculture-oriented culture), the later Brahmanas 
overlap with the widespread Northern Black Polished 
Ware culture and the beginnings of the first Indian empire 
in Magadha. 

The oldest Brahmanas are contained in the Samhitas 
of the Black (Krishna) Yajur Veda (Maitrayani, Katha, 
Kapishthala-Katha, Taittiriya S.), while the Brahmanas 
proper include the following: the Taittiriya Brahmana is 
merely an addition to the Taittiriya Samhita; a further, 
very interesting addition, with much cultural information 
and otherwise unknown myths, is the late Vadhula 
Brahmana (or Vadhula Anvakhyana. There is no 
Maitrayani Brahmana, and only fragments of the original 
Katha Shatadhyaya Brahmana, mostly referring to 
domestic rituals, have been preserved in Kashmiri Rcaka 
ritual handbooks. The extensive “Brahmana of the Hun¬ 
dred Paths” of the White (Shukla) Yajur Veda is available 
in two closely related versions, the Madhyandina and 
Kanva Shatapatha Brahmana, with a complicated mutual 
relationship. The Shatapatha Brahmana is one of the 
Vedic texts first edited and translated; though it is a late 
Vedic text, which sums up much of the earlier discus¬ 
sions, it occupies a central position in Indian studies, in 
spite of the existence of similarly important texts such as 
the Jaiminiya and Vadhula Brahmanas. Most of these 
Brahmanas belong to the schools of the Yajur Vedins and 
therefore explain the work of the Adhvaryu priests, the 
main priests acting in Vedic ritual, at great length, offer¬ 
ing deep insights into the structure, sequence, and mean¬ 
ing of contemporary ritual actions. 

The two Rig Vedic Brahmanas, the Aitareya and the 
Kaushitaki (or Shankhayana) Brahmana, mostly deal with 
the recitation of Rig Vedic mantras by the Hotr priests, 
but the Aitareya Brahmana also contains important addi¬ 
tions that offer a glimpse of the rituals and society of the 
emerging larger kingdoms of the Vedic East, in Kosala 
and Bihar. 

The Sama Veda Brahmanas deal with the proper 
recitation of Saman melodies but also offer a large 
amount of legends connected with the “authors” of such 
melodies. These are the Jaiminiya, Pancavimsha (or 
Tandya Mahabrahmana), and Shadvimsha Brahmana. 
The Jaiminiya Brahmana is an extremely important text 
with many otherwise unknown myths, legends, and a 
wealth of cultural data. It has only partially been edited, 
translated, and studied. The Pancavimsha Brahmana is 
available only in uncritical editions. The Minor Sama 
Veda Brahmanas, often called the Sama Veda Sutras, have 
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been edited by B. R. Sharma: Shadvimsha Brahmana, 
Samavidhana, Arsheya, Devatadhaya, Upanishad 
Brahmana (or Mantra Brahmana), Samhitopanishad 
Brahmana, Vamsha Brahmana, Kshudra Sutra, and 
Mashaka Kalpa Sutra. 

The Atharva Veda has a very late Brahmana, the 
Gopatha Brahmana, which is in fact an additional 
Brahmana ( anubrahmana ) of the Paippalada school of the 
Atharva Veda. Fragments of lost Brahmanas have been 
compiled by B. Ghosh. 

Michael Witzel 

See also Hinduism (Dharma); Upanishadic 
Philosophy; Vedic Aryan India 
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BRAHMO SAMAJ The “Society of Brahma,” or the 
Brahmo Samaj, was founded by Ram Mohan Roy 
(1772-1833) in Calcutta in 1828. Roy, revered as the 
father of India’s nineteenth-century Hindu Renaissance, 
a Bengali Brahman by birth, studied English, Latin, and 
Greek as well as Sanskrit, Persian and Bengali, while 
employed as a young man in the British East India Com¬ 
pany’s Revenue Department. He read Vedic Sanskrit, and 
Western classics in Greek and Latin. A brilliant student 
of religion, Roy focused first on Hindu texts, several of 
which he translated into English, and then on mastering 
Christianity. He considered the monistic equation of 
every individual’s “soul” ( atman ) with the universe’s tran¬ 
scendental “soul” {Brahman), as articulated in Upan¬ 
ishadic Vedanta texts, the apogee of Hindu philosophy, 
only millennia later “adopted” by Deists and Unitarian 
Christians. He easily confounded and, in the profundity 
of his philosophic arguments, defeated every Christian 
missionary who tried to convert him. 

In 1815 Roy started to meet regularly with an elite 
group of brilliant Bengali friends, who at first simply called 
their discussion group a “Friendly Association” (Amitya 
Sabha). Roy had published his first Upanishadic translation 
that year, an Abridgement of the Vedant, and he discussed 
with his friends the enlightened wisdom of India’s ancient 
Upanishadic philosophy, rejecting as an “aberration” all 
later “idol worship” that so “debased” Hinduism as to leave 
India at the mercy of every Western conqueror, first Mus¬ 
lims who abhorred all images, then European Christians, 
the wisest among whom adhered to Vedantic monism, 
focusing as did enlightened Jews and Muslims on the tran¬ 
scendental power of the One God, whose spirit pervaded 
the universe, and was reflected in every person’s soul. 

Meetings of the Brahmo Samaj were rarely attended 
by more than fifty members of that elite Bengali broth¬ 
erhood, which included the wealthy and singularly cre¬ 
ative Tagores as well as the brilliant Sens and remarkable 
Roys. Their passionate reborn pride in Hindu philoso¬ 
phy and faith, and in the great civilization that had nur¬ 
tured and sustained it from the dawn of human history, 
inspired millions of others, including countless Western 
as well as Indian leaders and thinkers, who long before 
century’s end came to recognize India’s unique cultural 
genius and the wisdom of its greatest ancient seers and 
yogic sadhus. That Bengali Hindu Renaissance thus 
launched the intellectual revolution, small in its numbers 
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at first, but most profound in its ultimate impact, inspir¬ 
ing India’s nationalist demands for independence as well 
as several social reform movements by the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, long after Roy and his bhadralok 
(intelligentsia) contemporaries had passed on. 

Stanley Wolpert 

See also Roy, Ram Mohan 
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BRAZIL-INDIA RELATIONS The relations be 
tween Brazil and India as sovereign countries began in 
1948, just a few months after India gained independence 
in 1947. The historical platform on which the new polit¬ 
ical dialogue was to be staged was by no means devoid of 
earlier inscriptions. From the fifteenth century onward, 
European overseas expansion was instrumental in gener¬ 
ating symbolic and real connections between the regions. 
From the “discovery” of the Americas as “Indias” to the 
direct exchanges that took place from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries between Brazil and the present-day 
Indian state of Goa, the colonial period was responsible 
for bringing into the formative melting pot of Brazilian 
people (Europeans, Africans, and Amerindians) a South 
Asian component. The independence of Brazil in 1822, 
and the neocolonial compulsions that followed, led to 
a decrease in communication with Asia. Indirect 
exchanges, however, continued to take place through 
studies of Indian philosophy and politics, and through 
the influence of leading Indian figures, especially 
Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi. 

The dialogue between Brazil and India as sovereign 
countries was initiated after World War II, when Brazil 
and India emerged as giant nation-states, both in terms 
of territory and population—respectively, the world’s 
fifth and seventh largest territories and the world’s fifth 
and second most populous countries. The new nations 
shared commonalities: similar processes of postcolonial 
nation building, a multicultural society, and a predomi¬ 
nantly tropical geography with vast natural resources; 


both had also adopted a federal system to accommodate 
their democratic ideals. The 1940s signaled the begin¬ 
ning in both countries of aggressive state-led processes of 
industrialization, which sought to reverse colonial and 
neocolonial poverty and dependency. Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru in India and President Getulio Vargas 
in Brazil played decisive roles in nation building, both 
projecting a vision of a society committed to eliminating 
the causes of underdevelopment and seeking to ensure 
social inclusion. Thus, despite gaps in cultural genealogy 
and political independence—Brazil, a young civilization, 
born politically in 1822, and India, an ancient civiliza¬ 
tion, born politically in 1947—the concomitance of their 
industrialization laid the ground for a dialogue on the 
challenges posed by their similar models of economic 
development. 

The First Stage: Multilateral Dialogue, 

Cold War Predicaments 

One could roughly divide the history of sovereign rela¬ 
tions between Brazil and India into two periods: from 1947 
until the 1980s, and from the 1990s onward. The first 
period was dominated by a set of ambivalent forces. On 
the one hand, the need to effectively challenge an interna¬ 
tional system hostile to peripheral or “southern” industri¬ 
alization brought emphasis to the so-called south-south 
dialogue. On the other hand, dependency on the “north” 
for transference of technology and financial assets, and the 
inward character of the developmental model, based on 
import-substitution, did not, at least in the initial stages, 
augur significant commercial and technological exchanges 
among southern nations. Perhaps more important, the 
dominant geopolitical scenario of the cold war threw 
Brazil and India into opposite camps: Brazil in the U.S. 
bloc, and India in the Soviet bloc. Nevertheless, a look at 
India’s major role in the nonaligned movement and at 
Brazil’s independent foreign policy adopted from 1961 
onward clearly suggests that convenience and compulsion, 
rather than ideological affiliation, informed their respec¬ 
tive interlocutions with the superpowers. 

Thus, the first period of India-Brazil relations was 
essentially characterized by efforts at joining multilateral 
organizations, such as the G-77 (The Group of 77 at the 
United Nations), UNCTAD (United Nations Confer¬ 
ence on Trade and Development), and GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), whereby the two giant 
nations provided leadership to developing and underde¬ 
veloped countries in their common struggle to bring fair¬ 
ness to trade and economic relations with the rich 
“north.” From the 1970s onward, when environmental 
and nuclear issues became prominent in international 
affairs, Brazil and India worked closely to prevent inter¬ 
national interference in their forest and biodiversity 
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assets and to defend their right to pursue their own 
nuclear and space programs. Their timid steps in bilat¬ 
eral relations included the signing of general framework 
agreements on commerce (1968), culture (1968), nuclear 
energy (1968), science and technology (1985), and the 
prevention of double taxation (1988), with minimal 
impact on trade. There was one visit by Indian prime 
minister Indira Gandhi to Brazil in 1968. 

The India-Brazil cultural dialogue did not expand 
much beyond the previous parameters, with “mysticism” 
and “poverty” continuing to dominate Brazilian percep¬ 
tions of India, while “carnival” and “football” dominated 
Indian ideas of Brazil. Some intellectual exchanges on 
contemporary matters began, however, in the 1960s and 
1970s. They included: the impact on India of Brazilian 
studies on “dependent development” by Celso Furtado, 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso, and Theotonio dos Santos; 
the influence of Jawaharlal Nehru’s principles of interna¬ 
tional relations on Brazil’s conceptualization of an inde¬ 
pendent foreign policy in the 1960s; and the creation of 
the first department of Sanskrit in Latin America at the 
University of Sao Paulo in 1968. 

The Second Stage: Strategic Partnership 
and Globalization 

The transformations that engulfed the world and, par¬ 
ticularly, South America and South Asia, after 1990 func¬ 
tioned as a wake-up call to both political leaders and civil 
society. A new phase of sovereign relations between 
Brazil and India had begun, within an international arena 
freed from the dichotomies of the cold war and marked 
by the intensification of the process of globalization, 
which compelled developing countries to adopt more lib¬ 
eral economic postures. The vast state bureaucratic 
machinery earlier put in place in both countries had not 
only generated mismanagement and corruption but had 
also achieved very limited results in terms of poverty alle¬ 
viation and the reduction of inequality. The processes of 
economic liberalization in India and Brazil, which started 
practically at the same time in 1991, combine policies 
suited to an increasingly integrated global economy with 
the mobilization of civil society, calling for good gover¬ 
nance and decentralization. In Brazil, the political 
changes led to the re-democratization of the country 
after over twenty years of military dictatorship. After 
over half a century of industrialization and the develop¬ 
ment of human, scientific, and technological resources in 
space, nuclear, chemical, and genetic fields, by 2003 the 
gross domestic products of India and Brazil ranked 
fourth and ninth in the world, respectively. 

India-Brazil relations since 1990 have been marked by 
the exponential growth of bilateral relations, which 
augurs well for the formation of what Brazilian president 



Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva described as a “strategic part¬ 
nership.” Figures of bilateral trade show that in a span of 
just six years (1997-2003) the total trade between the two 
countries increased by over 300 percent. In 2003 that 
total reached U.S.$1.04 billion and, according to Brazil’s 
minister of industry and trade, Luiz Fernando Furlan, 
had the potential to grow fivefold in the next five years. 
India exports diesel oil, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, engi¬ 
neering goods, and textiles to Brazil, which sends crude 
oil, soya, and iron ore to India. Aircraft, footwear, furni¬ 
ture, and food items are potential future markets for 
export by Brazil. The establishment of an Indo-Brazilian 
Commercial Council in 1998 has enabled both govern¬ 
ments as well as private investors to coordinate efforts to 
develop bilateral trade. 

Favored by agreements on nuclear energy (1996), 
phyto-sanitary measures (1997), health and medicine 
(1998), information and technology (2000), blending of 
ethanol (2002), biotechnology (2002), and space research 
(2003), capital investment and transfer of technology in 
Brazil have made immense progress. Several Indian pri¬ 
vate corporations in the pharmaceutical, software, and 
engineering sectors have established joint ventures with 
local counterparts in Brazil. Similarly, Brazilian compa¬ 
nies are operating in partnership with electronic and alco¬ 
hol distillery sectors in India. A government program to 
blend ethanol with gasoline in Brazil has proved success¬ 
ful. Technological collaboration is also being explored in 
the areas of satellite construction, climate, marine sci¬ 
ences, biotechnology, e-banking, and e-governance. 

The current phase of India-Brazil friendship and 
cooperation began in 1992 with the signing of a Memo¬ 
randum of Understanding for Consultations of Mutual 
Interest by both governments. That was followed by the 
first official visit of Brazil’s head of state in 1996, when 
President Fernando Henrique Cardoso met with Indian 
leaders, and both parties vowed to give high priority to 
their bilateral relations. In 1998 Indian president K. R. 
Narayanan made an official visit to Brazil. In 2004, 
Brazil’s newly elected president, Luiz Inacio Lula da 
Silva, traveled to India to sign a number of important 
trade agreements. Reflecting the new bilateral dynamics, 
those agreements helped to consolidate concerted action 
at multilateral World Trade Organization meetings, 
where India and Brazil supported joint initiatives to pro¬ 
mote the interests of developing countries and to resist 
indirect forms of protectionism in the spheres of trade, 
intellectual property, and public health. An aggressive 
campaign to democratize the Security Council of the 
United Nations and persuade world leaders of their legit¬ 
imate claims to permanent seats prompted Brazil and 
India in 2004 to constitute, along with two other candi¬ 
dates (Germany and Japan), a core group aiming at 
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reform of the Security Council. Equally significant were 
two other initiatives of “south-south” cooperation. The 
first was the creation in 2003 of G-3 (The Group of 3) or 
IBSA (The India, Brazil, South Africa Dialogue Forum), 
a forum to promote dialogue between three of the major 
developing economies (Brazil, India, and South Africa) to 
enhance trilateral cooperation across three continents. 
The second was the signing in 2004 of a framework 
agreement on trade between India and all partners of the 
Mercosur (Common Market of the South; Brazil, 
Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay), which sets the prin¬ 
ciples for the adoption of preferential tariffs among the 
parties. 

The World Summit on Environment met in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1992, and the World Social Forum met in 
Mumbai in 2004, with nongovernmental organizations 
from both India and Brazil developing fruitful exchanges 
at both conferences, confronting common problems of 
environmental degradation, the rights of indigenous peo¬ 
ples, land conflicts, and urban issues. Similarly, their aca¬ 
demic and intellectual dialogues have grown with the 
creation and consolidation of several institutional mech¬ 
anisms of cooperation. In India, the Latin American 
Department and the Center for Spanish and Portuguese 
Studies were established at Jawaharlal Nehru University 
in New Delhi, and endowed chairs of Brazilian Studies 
were created by the Ministry of External Affairs of Brazil 
at Jawaharlal Nehru University and at Goa University. In 
Brazil, their academic counterparts are the Center for 
Afro-Asian Studies at Candido Mendes University in Rio 
de Janeiro, the Center for Asian Studies at Brasilia 
University, and the Center for Afro-Asian Studies at 
Londrina State University. In 2001 the first bilateral 
interuniversity agreement was signed between Goa Uni¬ 
versity and the Federal University of Rio de Janeiro. 

The enlargement of mutual perceptions beyond 
inherited stereotypes has also been boosted by major cul¬ 
tural initiatives, including film festivals, book publica¬ 
tions, and exhibitions of dance, music, and photography. 
Finally, the recently signed India-Brazil Cultural 
Exchange Program (2004) and the Agreement on 
Tourism (2004) both have the potential to accelerate 
bilateral cultural exchanges and to further consolidate the 
immense gains made since 1990 in what is destined to be 
a vibrant and geopolitically crucial partnership. 

Dilip Loundo 

See also Economic Reforms of 1991 
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BRITISH CROWN RAJ During the period from 
1858 to 1947, called the British Crown Raj, all of the ter¬ 
ritory that is now India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh was 
directly ruled from Great Britain by Parliament in the 
name of the British Crown. This article is mainly con¬ 
cerned with the organization of political power and its 
direct relations with Indian society; other articles will 
examine the British and Western impact in more cultural 
terms. 

The Organization of Power 

In 1858 Parliamentary control replaced the East India 
Company, which had gradually gained control of this ter¬ 
ritory, and had ruled it as the proxy of the British gov¬ 
ernment. While the company’s rule had long been 
regarded as an inefficient anachronism, the uprising in 
1857-1858 against the company by Indian soldiers in its 
armies and by many groups in North India was the 
immediate cause of the takeover. There is no way of 
assessing Indian public opinion at that time, but the gen¬ 
eral impression given by Indian commentators is that the 
transfer of power was welcomed by Indian elites, espe¬ 
cially in the great urban port areas of Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras. They seemed to have taken seriously the 
proclamation issued in 1858 by Queen Victoria stating 
that Indians would be placed on equality with all the sub¬ 
jects of the British Crown, with everyone freely admitted, 
on the basis of merit, to all offices in India. The realities 
during the next ninety years of British rule were very dif¬ 
ferent, marked by the exclusion of Indians from most 
positions of political power, although many achieved 
high economic and cultural status. The ideals of the 
proclamation, however, later were adopted into the man¬ 
ifestos of Indian nationalists as the legitimate rights and 
demands of the Indian people. 

The “Home” government. In Great Britain, control 
oflndian affairs was vested by Parliament in the secretary 
of state for India, whose position as a cabinet member 
made clear that the final control and direction of the 
affairs of India rested with the Home government, and 
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Curzon Ganges Bridge, Allahabad. Under Lord Curzon’s rule as viceroy, the Raj initiated the development of an extensive rail and 
bridge network throughout India, partly to stimulate trade, partly to facilitate troop movements. The result was that by 1910 India 
had the fourth-largest railway system in the world. SURVEY OF INDIA / AKHIL BARS HI. 


not with its appointees in India. This legal position was 
strengthened by the ease of communications made possi¬ 
ble by the telegraph, the opening of the Suez Canal, and 
by steamships, all of which brought the government of 
India in Calcutta and Simla under close scrutiny. 

The government of India. The actual administrative 
structure in India, however, was not basically changed 
from what it had been under the East India Company, 
with the governor-general remaining the head of the gov¬ 
ernment of India, but with the additional title of viceroy, 
indicating he was the personal representative of Great 
Britain’s monarch. He was assisted by an Executive Coun¬ 
cil of five members, each of whom had specific portfolios. 
A Legislative Council, established in 1853, was made up 
of officials and nonofficials nominated by the governor- 
general. This was expanded to include Indian appointees 
in 1862, and their numbers were increased in 1892, when 
a small measure of representation, based on a very narrow 
franchise, was introduced. A momentous change took 
place in 1909 with the passage of the Indian Councils Act, 

/- 


which gave a wider, but still very limited, franchise for 
elections to the councils. The great innovation, however, 
was the decision to reserve seats for Muslims in the legis¬ 
latures. The argument for reservations and separate elec¬ 
torates was that otherwise the Muslim minority would 
have no chance of election in the face of the Hindu major¬ 
ity, but Indian nationalists, then and now, saw this as a 
move to drive a wedge between Hindus and Muslims, 
thus weakening the nationalist movement. 

Below the central government of India were the vari¬ 
ous provincial governments, each of which had versions 
of executive councils and legislative councils modeled on 
that of the central government. The provinces were in 
turn divided into districts, which were grouped under a 
commissioner. The district officer, often referred to as 
the “collector,” reminiscent of his former function as the 
chief revenue officer, was also in some periods the chief 
magistrate and in charge of police. This structure echoed 
in many ways the administrative system that dated from 
the Mughal empire. 
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These formal administrative structures of British 
power were dependent for their control of the vast Indian 
population on three institutions: the army; the civil 
bureaucracy; and the legal system. 

The army. The continuance of British power ultimately 
depended upon the Indian army, and there was general 
agreement among the British authorities that the 
mutinies in the army in 1857 reflected basic weaknesses, 
making reform essential. Under the East India Company, 
each of the three presidencies—Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay—had separate armies under the general control 
of a commander-in-chief, and this cumbersome system 
was revised by unifying all the armies under the civilian 
governor-general, but with a commander-in-chief of the 
army as the second most important person in the gov¬ 
ernment. This recognition of civilian, not military con¬ 
trol of the government was a basic element of British 
power in India and remained a fundamental characteris¬ 
tic of the government of independent India. The most 
significant clash between the rights of the civilian and 
military chiefs took place during the administration of 
Lord Curzon (1899-1905). 

Another issue of special concern, after the uprisings of 
1857-1858, was the proportion of Indians to British sol¬ 
diers in the Indian army. In 1856 there had been a total 
of about 238,000 Indians in the three armies and about 
45,000 British. By 1863 this ratio had been changed to 
205,000 Indians and 65,000 British. This remained fairly 
constant until the beginning of World War II, when it 
shifted to 177,000 Indian soldiers to 43,000 British. 
Another important issue was the regional and caste com¬ 
position of the Indian soldiers. Since it was high caste 
soldiers from the Bengal army who had taken part in the 
mutinies, enlistment from Bengal was drastically cur¬ 
tailed. In this context, British officers insisted that certain 
Indian regional and religious groups belonged to 
“martial races,” identified as Rajputs, Muslims (especially 
from the Northwest), Sikhs, and Gurkhas from Nepal, 
and that Indian soldiers should therefore come only from 
these groups. While there is no historic evidence for the 
theory of martial races, it was widely accepted by Eng¬ 
lishmen and is still influential in India. All the officers of 
the Indian army were British, but by the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the British officers and the Indian 
soldiers seemed to have developed mutual respect for 
each other. 

After 1858 the army was mainly used to guard the 
frontiers, both on the northwest and northeast, against 
militant groups, and only occasionally did it have to be 
used within India proper. It was also used, however, to 
support British foreign policy in China, East Africa, and 
the Middle East, where there was little direct Indian con¬ 
cern. During World War I, over a million Indian soldiers 
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MAJOR SITES OF TROOP 
MUTINIES AND BATTLES 
Sites are noted in chronological 
order of events. M=Mutiny, 
S=Siege, B=Battle, C=Capture 
of rebel leader. Months and 
years are noted. 

1. Barrackpore, M 3/‘57 

2. Meerut, M 5/'57 

3. Delhi, M5/‘57 

4. Ferozepur, M 5/‘57 


Hindan River, B 5/‘57 

6. Lucknow, M 5/‘57, S 7/‘57- 
3/‘58, B 11/‘57 & 3/‘58 

7. Benares, M 6/‘57 

8. Cawnpore, M 6/‘57, S 6/‘57 
B 7/‘57 

9. Fyzabad, M 6/‘57 

10. Fatehgarh, M6/‘57 

11. Jagdispur, B 8/‘57 

12. Bithur, B 8/'57 

13. Mandasor, B 11/‘57 

14. Jhansi, B4/‘58 

15. Kalpi, B 5/‘58 

16. Bareilly, B 5/‘58 

17. Gwalior, B 6/‘58 

18. Multan, M, B 8/'58 

19. Paron Jungle, C 4/‘59 

20. Sirwa Pass, B 5/‘59 


served overseas, mainly in France and the Middle East. In 
World War II, the Indian army was used in the Middle 
East and in Southeast Asia. Both wars saw an increase in 
the number of Indian officers in the army, but its trau¬ 
matic moment came with the defeat of the British at Sin¬ 
gapore in 1942, when the Japanese persuaded a number 
of Indian officers and men to join the Indian National 
Army to fight with them against the British under the 
leadership of Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, who had 
been a leading figure in India’s nationalist movement. 

The army was an important element in the transfer of 
power from the British to Indians in 1947, despite mass 
outbreaks of violence among the civilian population. It 
continues to be a vital element in the preservation of the 
new nation against insurrections and movements for self- 
determination in its borderlands, notably in Kashmir, 
Nagaland, and in Punjab, as well as in wars with Pakistan 
and China. 

The Indian Civil Service. While the Indian army was 
the ultimate guarantor of British power in India, its 
maintenance as an authoritarian regime based upon laws 
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depended upon another institution, the Indian Civil 
Service (ICS). Originally known as the “covenanted serv¬ 
ice” of the East India Company, most of the young men 
who signed contracts to serve in its commercial and 
political branches were relatives or dependents of East 
India Company directors or sharesholders. In 1853 the 
great innovation was made of appointment to the service 
through competitive examinations. Indians could have 
competed, but the examinations, based entirely on Eng¬ 
lish subjects, were held in England, and it was not until 
1864 that an Indian succeeded in passing. After 1923 the 
examinations were held in India as well as England, mak¬ 
ing it easier for Indians to compete; by 1947 the majority 
of ICS members were Indians, and it was this group that 
moved into the successor service of independent India, 
the Indian Administrative Service. Never numbering 
more than four thousand, the members of the Indian 
Civil Service held all the important executive posts in the 
bureaucracy and were the real rulers of India’s vast pop¬ 
ulation, which by 1900 numbered about 285 million peo¬ 
ple. Its members were generalists, expected to fulfill any 
position assigned to them, whether in agricultural, finan¬ 
cial, or legal administration. They were revenue officials, 
magistrates, police superintendents, and district commis¬ 
sioners. They have been much lauded for their fairness 
and efficiency, but some have judged them wanting in 
imagination and sympathy for the people they governed. 

The legal system. When the East India Company took 
control of Bengal in the 1770s, its officials intended to 
make use of the existing legal systems of the Mughal 
empire, following what was often described as the “ancient 
institutions and usages,” but when they discovered that 
there were no codes of law or courts of the kind they 
expected, they began to improvise. The result was ad hoc 
construction of a complex mixture of courts and laws, often 
different in the various provinces. The new system 
included laws and regulations made by the central and 
provincial governments and by municipal authorities, laws 
devised in England that applied only to India, and English 
common law. European residents, never a large body, were 
subject to some courts but not to others. Gradually, a body 
of criminal law was created that applied to all residents, and 
commercial codes were also constructed that had applica¬ 
bility throughout the country. What was most difficult to 
codify was personal law, that is, matters relating to mar¬ 
riage, divorce, inheritance, and adoption. All of these were 
perceived to be sanctioned by religious beliefs, and British 
officials were wary of any actions that seemed to come in 
conflict with matters of religion. The fateful decision was 
therefore made that personal law would be decided on the 
basis of the religion of the persons concerned. This added 
new complications, for there were no universally applica¬ 
ble Hindu or Muslim laws, and the British in effect codi¬ 
fied laws for court usage that were more rigid than the 



usages that had been in existence. This system, subject to 
much acrimonious criticism, was the material with which 
officials of the Crown had to deal, much of which forms 
the basis for contemporary India’s legal system. 

At the same time, British India’s courts were increas¬ 
ingly modeled on British patterns, and lawyers came to 
occupy a very important place in Indian life, making India 
an extremely litigious society. This new class of lawyers 
played a very important role as India’s national move¬ 
ments developed. Though at first all the judges were 
British, by the end of the century many Indian judges had 
been appointed. The judiciary was remarkably independ¬ 
ent of governmental control, and the new legal system, 
along with the modernized army and the ICS and its 
ancillary bureaucracies, proved of fundamental impor¬ 
tance to the development of modern India. 

Major Government Policies 

The major policy concerns of the British Indian gov¬ 
ernment after 1858 can be summarized under four main 
headings: foreign policy, taxation and economic policy, 
education and social welfare, and internal security. 

Foreign policy. The immense archives of the govern¬ 
ment of India indicate that foreign policy excited more 
interest than any of the other policy concerns, since 
India’s security was central to Great Britain’s role as a 
world power in the nineteenth century. The foreign rela¬ 
tions of the government of India were focused, therefore, 
on its contiguous neighbors. Two general principles 
guided these relations: first, the government of India was 
unwilling to permit any genuinely independent country 
to exist on its borders; second, the imperial designs of 
Russia in Central Asia were considered a major threat to 
British power in India. The corollary of acting on these 
principles was that throughout the nineteenth century, 
British India was, in a very real sense, an expansionist 
state. The rulers of unstable Afghanistan, with its ethnic 
links to the whole northwest area of Punjab, were a con¬ 
stant threat to the British attempt to control the moun¬ 
tainous region. Then there was a fear, undoubtedly 
overblown, that Russia in its conquest of Central Asia 
would move into Afghanistan, either through conquest 
or alliance with its chieftains, thus posing a threat to 
India. As a result of these fears, the British government of 
India invaded Afghanistan in 1838-1842 and again in 
1878-1880, but both times its troops were forced to 
withdraw in the face of popular resistance. T> the east, 
the government of India fought wars with Burma in 1824 
and 1852, finally annexing the whole country in 1885. In 
the Himalayan region, a border known as the McMahon 
Line was defined in 1913-1914 between India and China, 
claiming vast areas for India, though it was never 
acknowledged by China. Indian claims for this as the 
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British India Postage Stamp. Letter posted to one Alexander 
Wyatt in February 1856 (two years prior to the official procla¬ 
mation of the British Crown Raj). The Indian stamp bears 
image of the then reigning British monarch, Queen Victoria. 
SURVEY OF INDIA / AKHIL BAKSHI. 

legitimate border in 1962 became the occasion of war 
between India and China, another instance of the legacy 
of the imperial era in foreign policy, as in other areas of 
contemporary Indian life. 

Taxation and economic policy. The right to collect 
the revenues of Bengal, taken by the East India Company 
from the decrepit Mughal empire in 1765, marked the 
beginning of British imperial power in India, and the col¬ 
lection of taxes remained at the heart of the policies of 
the British Government of India. A third of the govern¬ 
ment’s revenue, which came mainly from land taxes, was 
used to pay for the army, in contrast to three percent of 
the revenues in the other colonies. Indian revenues paid 
for military expenses even when the army was used for 
British wars elsewhere, including in China and Africa. 
The very high salaries paid to members of the ICS were 
mainly remitted to Great Britain, as were the profits of 
British companies in India. All expenses incurred in Lon¬ 
don that were connected in any way with India were 
charged to the Indian account. 

After 1858, as Indians became more publicly vocal in 
criticizing British rule in India, the burden of taxation was 


a constant theme. The most famous of the critics was 
R. C. Dutt, one of the first Indians to be accepted into the 
ICS, who wrote the first economic history of India. His 
major argument was that the poverty of the Indian people 
was due to the economic policies of the British. The 
British, he argued, suppressed the Indian textile industry 
in order to facilitate their own, and used Indian raw mate¬ 
rials to produce manufactured goods in Great Britain, 
which were then sent to India. His conclusion was that 
although Britain gave India internal peace and political 
unity, at the same time its economic policies destroyed the 
Indian economy. Although modern economic historians 
are more nuanced in their analysis of British economic 
policies, his arguments were widely accepted by genera¬ 
tions oflndians and by many critics of British imperialism 
in the West. While not denying that foreign rule almost 
inevitably meant the implementation of policies that 
favored Great Britain, not India, current economic analy¬ 
sis tends to emphasize the disadvantages of having 
Britain’s free trade policies imposed on India, which gave 
no protection to India’s own industries. Furthermore, 
capitalists, both Indian and British, could get better 
returns from trade than from investing in new industries. 

While the Indian government did not actively pro¬ 
mote economic development, preferring to leave it to 
private enterprise, it took the lead in the development of 
railways, partly to stimulate trade, partly to facilitate 
troop movements. The result was that by 1910 India had 
the fourth-largest railway system in the world. The gov¬ 
ernment built some lines itself, but it encouraged private 
investors by assuring them subsidies if the railways did 
not yield a minimum rate of 5 percent return on invest¬ 
ment. This new system of transportation served to unify 
the country both economically and socially. 

Education and social welfare. One policy of deliber¬ 
ate social intervention by the British in India that had 
enduring results was the decision made by the East India 
Company in 1835 to grant support only to those institu¬ 
tions of higher education that used English as the 
medium of instruction. The motivation for this decision 
was not, as was often said, to supply the British with 
clerks for their government offices, but was the result of 
joint pressure from British and Indian groups. For Indian 
leaders like Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833), the English 
language was key to the useful knowledge of the West 
that could transform Indian society. From the British 
side, the famous Minute by T. B. Macaulay, who was in 
Calcutta working on the legal system, summarized 
another case for the English language. It would, he 
wrote, create among the Indian higher classes, “persons, 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in taste, in opin¬ 
ion, in morals, and in intellect,” who would be the inter¬ 
preters between the British and the millions whom they 
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governed ( Sources , p. 601). This attitude tied in with the 
decision in 1854 to set up provincial universities in Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, based on the model of the 
new University of London. These new universities were 
not teaching bodies, but they were responsible for cur¬ 
ricula, examinations, and awarding of degrees. Teaching 
colleges were affiliated to the universities. This set the 
pattern for the other provincial universities established 
after 1858 in Allahabad, Lahore, Pune, Patna, and Agra, 
each with many affiliated colleges with the same stan¬ 
dards. The system had many faults, but out of it came 
India’s educated classes for all the new professions, such 
as law, journalism, and medicine; it also provided the 
leaders of the nationalist movement that eventually 
ended British rule in 1947. The students came mainly 
from the old elite classes, so the dominance of India’s tra¬ 
ditional ruling classes was perpetuated. 

Because of the belief that a primary cause of the upris¬ 
ings of 1857-1858 had been interference in Indian religious 
customs, the British government of Lidia became very 
hesitant to legislate social change of any kind. Coupled with 
this was the widespread belief in British official circles that 
Indian society, although possessing a great culture, was by 
its very nature resistant to the progress so highly valued in 
Great Britain in the nineteenth century. The obvious path 
for a foreign government, uncertain of its support among 
the people, therefore, was not to innovate but to move with 
extreme caution, an approach that served the British Raj 
very well. Its police, army, bureaucracy, and law courts 
could preserve society without disturbing it. 

Internal security. While the army was the ultimate 
guarantor of British power, it was only called upon for 
internal security in times of major disturbances, which, 
after 1858, were remarkably few. In Amritsar, in 1919, 
Brigadier Reginald Dyer opened fire on an unarmed 
crowd that had gathered in an enclosed garden (Jallian- 
wala Bagh) to listen to nationalist speeches; 400 people 
were killed, 1,200 wounded. The army was also used in 
1942, during the “Quit India” movement, opening fire in 
Bihar and along the North-West Frontier, where British 
control of large areas appeared to be threatened. Other¬ 
wise, internal security was left in the hands of the police, 
who were under the control of provincial authorities. At 
the dawn of the Crown Raj in 1858, however, the police 
had a reputation for oppression and corruption, which 
led to a series of attempted reforms. Police were organ¬ 
ized in each district under a British superintendent, with 
Indian constables. By 1902 a police commission reported, 
however, that the police were still feared almost as much 
as criminals. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, internal 
security took on a new urgency as the government 
became more concerned about the increasing spread of 
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nationalism sentiment, which the British usually referred 
to as “sedition” or even “terrorism.” As a result, in 1904 
Criminal Intelligence Departments were set up to main¬ 
tain stricter watch over the nationalists. Censorship of the 
press also increased after 1857, the government monitor¬ 
ing all Indian-language papers as well as those printed in 
English. The Indian press, nevertheless, was usually left 
free to criticize the government, though publishers might 
be treated with suspicion as “seditious agents” and might 
face the loss of their deposits or their presses. 

Challenging British Rule: The Rise 
of Nationalism 

The Indian National Congress. The founding of the 
Indian National Congress in 1885 must be understood in 
the context of this century of change. Many local associ¬ 
ations had been formed in different parts of the country 
seeking government action for social change, but the 
Bombay meeting of representatives from all parts of 
India in 1885 was the first of its kind. The Congress del¬ 
egates in the early years thereafter met annually; they 
were almost all drawn from the new English-speaking 
professional classes. Their speeches and resolutions were 
hardly hostile to British rule, primarily expressing that 
they wanted to share in India’s administration and direc¬ 
tion in collaboration with the British. They asked for a 
modest portion of representative government, entrance 
into the Indian Civil Service through examinations to be 
held in India as well as in England, and the right for Indi¬ 
ans to serve as officers in the army. They argued that the 
poverty of the masses was due to exorbitant taxes and 
Britain’s free-trade policy, which deprived Indian indus¬ 
tries of protection from foreign competition. 

Opposition to the moderate and conciliatory propos¬ 
als of the Indian National Congress leadership soon 
developed from at least three directions. The British 
viewed them as a threat to their power; British officials 
insisted at the time (and many of them continued to do 
so right up to 1947) that democracy was an impossible 
dream for India, because of its deeply rooted divisions of 
caste, language, and religion. Democratic institutions, 
they argued, could not be transferred to India, which had 
known only autocracy throughout its history. From Mus¬ 
lim leaders, like Sayyid Ahmed Khan, came somewhat 
similar conclusions, fortified by their convictions that 
representative institutions, based on the Western model 
of “one person, one vote,” would keep Muslims perma¬ 
nently subjected to India’s Hindu majority. In subsequent 
years, a growing estrangement between Muslims and 
Hindus became a characteristic of Indian political life, 
especially as Hindu leaders identified Hindu culture as 
Indian culture. 
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A third source of tension surfaced within the Congress 
itself when the moderate stance of its early leaders was 
questioned. This was done most effectively at the end of 
the nineteenth century by Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(1856-1920), a Poona (Pune) journalist, who denounced 
the Congress policy of moderation as humbly “begging” 
the British for favors. In a slogan that soon became 
famous, he declared that “Swaraj (freedom) is my 
birthright and I will have it.” More fateful for the subse¬ 
quent history of India, however, was his linking of 
nationalism with a revival of Hindu military glories, 
harking back to Shivaji’s struggle against the Mughal 
Muslims centuries earlier. Charged with “sedition” and 
inciting violence, Tilak was sentenced to jail and 
deported to Mandalay. 

The All-India Muslim League. While the Indian 
National Congress always insisted that it stood for the 
freedom of all Indians, Muslim leaders saw Hindu lead¬ 
ers like Tilak as spokesmen for a Hindu nationalism that 
threatened the Muslim minority. In 1906 this sense of 
unease led a group of prominent Muslims to form the 
All-India Muslim League to protect Muslim social and 
political interests. The League had little influence before 
the late 1930s, however, when Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
(1876-1948) began his campaign for a separate homeland 
for Muslims. 

The rise of nationalism. In the aftermath of World 
War I, Indian political life gained a new momentum, fol¬ 
lowing the Jallianwala Bagh massacre in Amritsar and 
Mahatma Gandhi’s return from South Africa to lead the 
first nationwide satyagraha (“hold fast to the truth”) 
movement. British Liberal Secretary of State Edwin 
Montagu also inaugurated new reforms with the passage 
of his 1919 Government of India Act, admitting more 
Indians to councils and offering much wider franchises 
for elections to all legislatures, central as well as provin¬ 
cial, the latter including Indian ministers. That act fell far 
short, however, of what the Congress nationalist leaders 
wanted, and the retention of separate Muslim electorates 
expanded the growing divide between the Muslim 
League and the National Congress. 

In 1920 Mahatma Gandhi persuaded the Indian 
National Congress to adopt his method of nonviolent 
noncooperation ( satyagraha ) to win freedom from British 
rule. This was a rejection of both the constitutional grad¬ 
ualism of the moderates and the violent militancy that 
was being increasingly advocated by young revolutionar¬ 
ies demanding an immediate end to British rule. Gandhi’s 
devout belief was that confrontational politics based only 
on nonviolence could win true freedom for India. 

Gandhi was an idealist and visionary, but he was also 
a superb political organizer, and under his leadership 


the Indian National Congress became a carefully artic¬ 
ulated body, with grassroots committees in most of 
India’s towns and villages, as well as provincial com¬ 
mittees, and, at the top, an All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, with its supreme Working Committee 
“cabinet.” Mahatma Gandhi urged people to refuse to 
obey unjust laws and to be willing to go to jail for hav¬ 
ing done so. He called for multiple boycotts of British 
goods and institutions, asked students not to attend 
government schools, lawyers not to practice in courts, 
and Congress not to participate in government elec¬ 
tions. He stopped short, however, of asking Indians not 
to serve in the army, recognizing that the soldiers were 
not free agents. 

Gandhi’s success in revising the agenda of the India 
National Congress depended upon many factors, includ¬ 
ing his unique personality, his profound spirituality, his 
teachings, and his organizational abilities. A basic one, 
relating to all these, was the loyalty he evoked in the 
numerous very able men and women, both Indians and 
foreigners, who made his work possible. He was espe¬ 
cially proud of having mobilized Indian women to take 
an active part in the dangerous work of confrontational 
politics. 

The most famous of Gandhi’s followers was wealthy 
Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964), who was the son of a 
wealthy family, educated in England, strongly influenced 
by Marxist thought, and sharing little of Gandhi’s reli¬ 
giosity. Frequently elected president of the Congress, 
Nehru remained Gandhi’s chief supporter through the 
long and tortuous developments of the 1930s, which 
led to the next great constitutional landmark, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act of 1935. This act gave a larger 
measure of autonomy to Indian political leaders at the 
provincial level, and when elections were held in 1937, 
Congress won enough legislative seats to form the gov¬ 
ernment in seven provinces, leaving the Muslim League 
out in the cold. This opportunity to serve as ministers 
and elected officials before independence was an impor¬ 
tant asset to the success of the Indian democratic system 
after 1947. 

In 1939, when Great Britain declared war, India’s 
viceroy also proclaimed that India was at war, without 
consulting any Indian leaders. Congress’s Working Com¬ 
mittee ordered all its provincial ministries to resign. The 
gulf between Muslims and Hindus was dramatized in 
1940, when the League made its momentous announce¬ 
ment in Lahore that its goal was the formation of a sep¬ 
arate nation, to be called Pakistan, as a homeland for 
South Asia’s Muslims. In 1942 Gandhi launched his last 
great campaign against British rule, known as the “Quit 
India” movement. The government acted decisively, 
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arresting all Congress leaders, including Gandhi. As 
World War II ended, the Congressmen were all released, 
but now Nehru, not Gandhi, was at the center of the 
complex negotiations on behalf of the Congress that led 
to independence and to the partition of the British Raj 
into the two states of India and Pakistan. Jinnah alone 
spoke for the Muslim League. 

Independence and partition. By 1946 the issue was 
no longer whether Britain would give India her freedom, 
but when. Though Great Britain had won the war, her 
resources were depleted, and there was no will to fight 
to hold India by force. Nehru and Jinnah had very dif¬ 
ferent visions of South Asia’s future. Nehru’s vision, 
shared by Gandhi and all the leaders of Congress, was 
that the British should transfer their power to a single 
Indian nation-state with a strong central government 
and relatively weak provincial governments, with all 
decisions to be made by democratic process. Jinnah’s 
vision appeared initially to be that he might accept an 
undivided India, but with a weak central government 
and strong state governments, a number of which— 
including the key states of Punjab, Bengal, North-West 
Frontier, and Sind—would all have Muslim majorities. 
This solution was completely unacceptable to Nehru. In 
the end, the last British viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, 
opted for India’s partition along religious lines, to which 
Nehru agreed, despite Gandhi’s adamant rejection of 
any “vivisection” of Mother India. As for Jinnah, he ini¬ 
tially opposed the partition of Punjab and Bengal, know¬ 
ing how disastrous that would be, hoping as well for a 
corridor across the thousand miles of North India that 
were to separate West from East Pakistan. But Lord 
Mountbatten made the decision that the partition 
should take place on 15 August 1947, and he directed his 
staff to accelerate the final plans to place full responsi¬ 
bility for dividing India conspicuously on the Indians 
themselves. As the news spread of the imminent parti¬ 
tion, violence on an unprecedented scale broke out; 
Muslims were murdered as they fled from India, Hindus 
and Sikhs murdered as they tried to escape from Pak¬ 
istan. No one is sure of the numbers, but it is estimated 
that half a million to 1 million people died, as 13 million 
fled, the rest becoming refugees. India’s struggle for 
freedom is often represented, because of Gandhi, as a 
nonviolent struggle, but in truth few nations have been 
born with greater loss of human life. The horror reached 
a dramatic climax when Gandhi himself was assassinated 
in Delhi on 30 January 1948 as he led a prayer meeting 
for the end of the violence. The assassin was a militant 
Hindu who wrongly blamed Gandhi for the partition 
and for favoring Muslims. 

Ainslie T. Embree 
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BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY RAJ In the 

late eighteenth century the British East India Company 
gained control of much of the territory that is now 
India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and other territories in 
Southeast Asia for Great Britain. The company carried 
on an extensive trade throughout a vast area, including 
China, but in this article attention will be given almost 
wholly to India, where its activities had a decisive role 
in India’s economic and political life and in its relation¬ 
ships with Great Britain and the rest of the world. Its 
activities in India will be noted in three main periods: 
from 1600 to 1750; from 1750 to 1798; and from 1798 
to 1858, when, as proxy for Great Britain, it became the 
major political power throughout India, finally losing 
its position in 1858. In examining these time spans, 
major consideration will be given to the establishment 
of British control, the fate of indigenous political pow¬ 
ers, and the creation of new military, administrative, 
and revenue systems. 



British East India Company’s Coat of Arms. The coat of 
arms reads, “Under the Auspices of the King and Senate of 
England.” Long before the company evolved into a territorial 
power in the late eighteenth century, it was an actor within the 
Indian financial institutions that made political conquest 
possible. SURVEY OF INDIA / AKHIL BARS HI. 


1600-1750: The British East India Company 
in the Mughal Empire 

Trade and monopoly. The British East India Com¬ 
pany became a legal entity when a charter was granted on 
31 December 1600 by Queen Elizabeth I to a group to 
trade to the East India Indies, by which was meant coun¬ 
tries on the Indian Ocean. They also were granted a 
monopoly of the trade between England and all the coun¬ 
tries defined as part of the East Indies. This restriction of 
the home market for Asian products to the British East 
India Company was to remain a subject of fierce contro¬ 
versy for the next two hundred years, but the monopoly 
was defended by the company as absolutely essential for 
its financial success. Such monopolies were common fea¬ 
tures of contemporary European economic life, but the 
company had three great problems to overcome before it 
could make a profit. One was that two European rivals— 
the Dutch East India Company, or the Vereenigde Oost- 
Indische Compagnie, which was already established, and 
the French Compagnie des Indes Orientales, which 
would soon be set up—were hostile to the British attempt 
to enter their trading areas. Another difficulty was getting 
the Mughal government, both at the center and in the 
provinces, to grant permission and to provide protection 
to the company’s traders. This permission was not easily 
obtained, because the Mughals were not interested in 
European trade, but in 1615 Sir Thomas Roe, as an 
ambassador from the English king to the emperor’s court, 
was given permission to set up trading posts not only at 
the port of Surat in Gujarat but inland at a number of 
towns, including Agra and Patna. A third, and fundamen¬ 
tal, problem was finding items to trade. The English soon 
discovered that their great staple of trade—woolens— 
would find no market in India, and that the only product 
for which there was a demand was bullion, gold and silver. 
Throughout the company’s long association with India, 
imports into Europe, not exports to India from Europe, 
would be the key to its successes and failures. The tradi¬ 
tional European demand associated with the Indian trade 
had been spices, particularly pepper, but by the middle of 
the seventeenth century demand was peaking. Indigo, val¬ 
ued as a dye, brought a good profit in Europe, as did raw 
silk for the French and Italian weaving industries. Salt¬ 
peter was used in the flourishing munitions industry. By 
far the most important Indian exports for the company, 
however, were Indian textiles, especially Indian cotton 
cloth, which was cheaper than the linens and woolens of 
England. Expensive Indian patterned fabrics, such as 
chintz and calico—words of Indian origin, as are the 
names of most specialized cotton fabrics—became fash¬ 
ionable among the wealthy. 

The British East India Company’s ventures were an 
important link in bringing Mughal India and the entire 
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Indian Ocean littoral into the world trading market while 
making England a dynamic force in the emerging capi¬ 
talist economy. Various aspects of the British East India 
Company’s activities in India contributed to its influence. 
The bilateral trade between England and India based on 
its monopoly of imported Indian goods was basic, but 
their reexport to the rest of Europe gave the company a 
solid, and expandable, base for its profits. The goods 
imported from India had to be paid for in bullion, with 
more than 75 percent of the value of the company’s 
exports to India being in bullion, not in goods; one 
source of this money was the reexport trade. The bullion 
was made into coinage by the Mughal authorities and 
was then used by the European traders in their 
dealings with the Indian merchants. Another source of 
profit for the company was what was known as the 
“country trade,” port-to-port trade in Indian goods 
within India itself and with other Asian regions. Java and 
Sumatra, for example, willingly accepted Indian textiles 
instead of bullion. 

The rise of the port cities. The British East India 
Company’s trade is closely linked with the emergence of 
new urban centers in India. At first, it sought a foothold 
in existing trading centers on the coast for its “factories,” 
as its trade depots were called after the official in charge: 
the factor, or agent. He and his assistants bought goods 
from Indian merchants, storing them until the company’s 
ship’s arrived, or if the factory was inland, arranging for 
transport to the port. The first factory was set up in 1611 
at Macchilipatnam, on the southeast coast, a center for 
the manufacture of chintz, where the Dutch already had 
a factory. Then in 1613 the company established a fac¬ 
tory at Surat in Gujarat, which for centuries had been a 
trading center for Indian goods to the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia. 

Surat exemplified the close connection between polit¬ 
ical power, long-distance trade, and a high level of com¬ 
mercial activities. Its wealthy bankers financed trade 
throughout India and the Persian Gulf, and they lent 
money to the foreign multinationals, including the 
British and the Dutch East India companies. At all times, 
but especially in the seventeenth century, the company’s 
trade depended on Indian merchants as well as Indian 
government officials. This may serve as a reminder of 
how different India was from North America, where the 
English were penetrating at approximately the same 
time. As the Portuguese had reported when they arrived 
in 1497, India was a land of “large cities, large edifices 
and rivers, and great populations, among whom is carried 
on all the trade in spices and precious stones” (Lach, 
p. 96). Surat was an entrepot that had all these items and 
more to trade. The factory in Surat set a basic pattern 
that was to be followed elsewhere. The factor, or senior 
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merchant, was in charge of the depot, with English assis¬ 
tants, some of them in their teens; the depot was in a 
compound with living quarters, store houses, and offices 
for doing business with Indian traders and merchants. 
They were protected by both European and Indian 
guards, the embryo of the later armies of the company. 

Long before the British East India Company became a 
territorial power, it was embedding itself into the Indian 
financial and economic institutions that made political 
conquest possible. Three of these early settlements— 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta—became great modern 
cities, centers of economic and political power, which 
were retained in independent India but under names that 
reflect their pre-British origins: Chennai, Mumbai, and 
Kolkata. Their origin and growth, so intimately con¬ 
nected with modern India, demonstrates, as a foremost 
authority on trade and politics in the region insists, that 
“the historical connection between long distance trade 
and the process of urbanization was a simultaneous phe¬ 
nomenon, a source of both strength and weakness to the 
towns and cities of the Indian Ocean” (Chaudhuri, Asia 
before Europe, p. 367). 

The British East India Company established the set¬ 
tlement that later became Madras, one of the three great 
port cities of India, in 1639 on the southeast coast. That 
the center of the settlement was known as Fort Saint 
George is a reminder of how trade and military security 
were linked. It became the capital of Madras presidency, 
as all of the British East India Company’s factories that 
were established in the region were brought under the 
control of its chief official. Until late in the eighteenth 
century, the presidency was linked directly with the com¬ 
pany’s officials in London, giving it an autonomy that was 
jealously prized. 

The establishment of a settlement at Bombay was in 
part a result of the growing instability in Surat, occa¬ 
sioned by attacks from Shivaji, the great Maratha warrior, 
in his rebellion against the Mughals. Consisting of a 
group of islands, Bombay had come under Portuguese 
control in 1534. It was given to the English king as part of 
his dowry when he married a Portuguese princess in 1661, 
and was ceded to the British East India Company in 1668. 
Bombay was not of much importance at first, as it was 
remote from market sources, but it began to flourish in 
the eighteenth century when the company built a wall to 
protect its own traders and Indian merchants from Surat 
and elsewhere. An important shipbuilding industry was 
started by a Parsi, a member of the small Zoroastrian 
minority from Gujarat that soon became a dominant fac¬ 
tor in Bombay’s industrial, commercial, and cultural life. 
It was, like Madras, the capital of the company’s presi¬ 
dency, consisting of the areas that are now the states of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. In the nineteenth century it 
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became a center of trade, manufacturing, and educational 
enterprises, as well as political power. In all these enter¬ 
prises, except for political power, Indians were prominent. 

Calcutta, the third of the great urban centers, was 
founded by the company in 1690 in an area that was cho¬ 
sen because it had direct access to the sea by the Hugli 
River. The site had little importance to the Mughal rulers, 
so the company was given proprietary rights to three vil¬ 
lages. The fortification the company built was called Fort 
William, and in 1700, when it became the third of the 
presidencies, it was known as the presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal. Calcutta was to play an even larger 
role in modern India’s history—as the second city of the 
British empire after London—than would the other two 
port cities. It was the political capital of the vast British 
Indian empire until 1912, when the capital was moved to 
Delhi. It was also the dominant center of trade and cul¬ 
ture, as well as original home of the national political 
movement that later gained independence for India. 

One feature of the new urban areas that had great sig¬ 
nificance for the future was that they were all magnets for 
migration from areas hundreds of miles from the cities 
themselves. Another was that the cities became centers of 
European influence, as well as for new professions such 
as journalism and medicine. The thousands of Indians 
employed by the new government and by the traders and 
merchants were also concentrated in the port cities. 

Decline of the Mughal empire. Historians have long 
speculated on the reasons for the decline of the power of 
the Mughal rulers in the first half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury; the general conclusion must be that there was no 
one cause, but rather a multitude of factors working 
together. These included the expenses of wars that had 
depleted the treasury; a crushing burden of taxation that 
some authorities believe led peasants to flee the land in 
despair; rebellions and uprisings by the Marathas and the 
Sikhs; and invasions by the Persians in 1739 and by the 
Afghans in 1748. The empire might have survived these 
shocks, but many of the governors of the Mughal 
provinces, while never formally denying allegiance to the 
emperor, in fact became virtually independent. It was this 
situation of weakened central authority and competing 
regional leaders that made possible the realignment of 
powers throughout the region that saw the British East 
India Company emerge as a dominant actor. 

1750-1798: The British East India Company 
Seizes Power 

The armies of the British East India Company. 

While the search for trade took the British East India 
Company to India, it was its armies that kept it there, 
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both as a trader and later as a ruling power. The story of 
those armies is complex, but each of the presidencies had 
its own army raised in India. It was the French Compag- 
nie des Indes Orientales, not the British, that made two 
crucial discoveries. One was that Indians could be hired 
as soldiers for far less than Europeans and that they made 
excellent soldiers if given modern European military dis¬ 
cipline and weapons. The other discovery was that it was 
possible to gain influence and even control at the courts 
of Indian princes through the use of the armies to sup¬ 
port activities of the princes or their rivals. In addition to 
its own armies, the British East India Company had reg¬ 
iments and officers from the English army sent to assist 
them. All these armies were paid for by the company 
from its Indian profits. The superiority of its military 
forces was demonstrated in a number of conflicts in 
South India with the Indian princes, especially the nawab 
of Arcot, but also by its defeat of the French forces in var¬ 
ious engagements from 1740 to 1748, and then, more 
decisively during the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), 
when the English effectively excluded France from India. 
While the seizure of power by the company in Bengal 
was partly due to financial and political intrigue, its 
armies were always the potent force that established and 
maintained its power. 

Regime change in Bengal. The appointment of Siraj- 
ud-Dawla as nawab, the Mughal governor of Bengal, in 
1756 marked a new direction in the history of modern 
India. His predecessor had given the British East India 
Company trading privileges that exempted its traders 
from certain taxes, but the company had grossly abused 
them, hindering Indian merchants and depriving the 
government of revenue. The company had also increased 
the fortifications around Calcutta. When Siraj-ud-Dawla 
was appointed in 1756, he understood, perhaps better 
than any other Indian ruler, the danger the British East 
India Company posed. The capture of Calcutta in 1756 
by his army created one of the most famous episodes in 
the Indo-British relationship, when British captives were 
imprisoned in a small room overnight and many of them 
died because of the heat and overcrowding. This event 
passed into British historical myth as “the Black Hole of 
Calcutta,” becoming a symbol of the barbarity of Indians, 
with Siraj being pictured as a monster of cruelty, a threat 
to his own people as well as to the English traders. The 
decision was made, therefore, to replace him with a ruler 
who would be an ally of the company. At the battle of 
Plassey in 1757 the company’s army, under Colonel 
Robert Clive, defeated and killed Siraj, replacing him 
with their candidate. One of the greatest Indian mer¬ 
chants of the time, Jagat Seth, had also helped in the 
overthrow, hoping to profit from a British victory, 
though he was in turn cheated by Clive. The company 
had hoped to rule through the new nawab, but they soon 
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found, in their terminology, that he was “disloyal” and 
had to be replaced. 

The next important move in the transfer of political 
power came in 1764, when the company’s army defeated 
the combined armies of the nawdb of Bengal and the 
Mughal emperor at the battle of Buxar. Then, in 1765, 
the company’s agents forced the emperor to give them 
control of the revenue systems of the heavily populated 
areas of Bengal, Orissa, and Bihar. This meant that the 
British East India Company had become the largest 
territorial power in India, and that it would be able to use 
the tax revenues of a vast area of India to buy the goods 
for its export trade. These events fundamentally altered 
the position of the British in India. 

For the people of Bengal, the next decade was a bitter 
time, when the Mughal system of administration col¬ 
lapsed. The English were ignorant of the complexities of 
the system, but eager to extort as much money as possi¬ 
ble from the peasants and Indian merchants. They were 
guided by the remnants of the old system, which were 
equally corrupt and rapacious. The effect of these years 
on the land and its people was summed up by one of the 
company’s servants in a report to London in 1769. “It 
must give pain to an Englishman,” he wrote, “to have 
reason to think that since the accession of the Company 
to the Diwani the condition of the people has been worse 
than it was before. . . . This fine Country, which flour¬ 
ished under the most despotic and arbitrary government, 
is verging towards its Ruin” (Muir, pp. 92-93). Such 
reports, of which there were many, of what the British 
were doing in India to its people led to great criticism of 
the British East India Company. There was also a fear 
that the company’s servants, like Clive and others, 
returning to England with their great ill-gotten fortunes, 
would buy their way into Parliament. The result was the 
passing of regulations to control the company, culminat¬ 
ing in a series of acts, including what is known as Pitt’s 
India Act of 1784, which gave Parliament control over 
the company’s affairs in London but left the administra¬ 
tion of the India territories in the hands of the company. 
Indians had no role in this first constitutional act, but its 
linkage to the constitution of independent India in 1950 
is direct. The three Residencies were linked under a 
governor-general, appointed with the approval of British 
government. The first appointee was Warren Hastings 
(1774-1783), one of the most famous names in Indo- 
British history, who carried on wars against the Indian 
powers that substantially increased British power. 

The major changes in the administrative structure 
that tightened British control while moving India toward 
a Western state model—albeit an authoritarian one— 
began during the governor-generalship of Lord Cornwallis 


(1786-1793), the British general who had been defeated 
by the American rebels at Yorktown in 1781. The central 
issue for the Bengal government was the establishment of 
a revenue system for the collection of taxes on agricul¬ 
tural land, the major source of revenue. There were three 
main problems to be solved. The first was to decide who 
actually owned the land: the rulers; the zamindars, or tax 
officials; or the peasants. There was an enormous discus¬ 
sion as the officials studied the Mughal records, and in 
the end it was decided, largely because it was the simplest 
thing to do, that the zamindars would be recognized as 
the “owners” of the land. The second problem was the 
amount that the zamindars had to pay in taxes, and it was 
agreed that the current assessments would be accepted, 
with some adjustments. The third issue was the duration 
of the assessment: would it be fixed for a ten-year period, 
or would it be annually variable. Again, it seemed sim¬ 
plest to decide that the amount they were paying in 1793 
would be fixed as the permanent tax. Probably, in the 
short run, this was good for the government, assuring a 
fixed income, and it was certainly good for the zamindars, 
as they became a wealthy class as land increased in value. 
The peasants were left, however, without protection as 
zamindars increased their rents at will. The Bengal sys¬ 
tem was not introduced elsewhere; various systems, such 
as direct taxation of the peasants or of the village, were 
used as British collectors realized that there were many 
different systems of land taxation in the different regions 
of India. 

Another great change of the last decade of the eigh¬ 
teenth century was the establishment of a new kind of 
bureaucracy that would eventually be uniform through¬ 
out India. By this time, there was widespread belief 
among Englishmen that Indians could not be trusted 
with positions of influence and control. This belief was 
based partly on experiences with Indian tax officials after 
1765 but also on the growing prejudice that both Hindu 
and Muslim societies were so corrupt that Indians could 
not be employed at the highest levels of government. As 
a result, after 1793, only British were employed in higher 
posts. This new Indian civil service, extremely well-paid, 
with security of tenure and the ability to retire to Eng¬ 
land in late middle age, was very attractive to sons of the 
English middle classes. The army, strengthened by new 
technology and new discipline, followed the same pat¬ 
tern, with only Europeans being commissioned as offi¬ 
cers. Eurasians, people of mixed parentage were also 
excluded. It became, however, one of the best and one of 
the largest standing armies in the world in the nineteenth 
century. This new ruling class was remarkably small, with 
about two thousand in the civil service and fifty thousand 
British officers and men in the army, for a population that 
in 1850 probably numbered about 200 million. Its rule 
was only made possible by the hundreds of thousands of 
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Indians who served in the lower ranks of both the civil 
and military services. 

Important changes were also introduced in the legal 
system. At first, the British tried to work through existing 
Indian laws and systems of courts, but they soon discov¬ 
ered that the legal system was particularistic to regions and 
that what they thought were Hindu law codes were 
abstract principles and ideal religious practices that had 
never been uniformly followed. By the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, English law began to be applied and an 
English system of courts was created, with the judges of 
the higher courts all being British. Here, as elsewhere, 
Indians were divested of real authority, and specifically 
Indian laws disappeared, with one very important excep¬ 
tion. Personal law, that is, matters relating to marriage, 
inheritance, and adoption, were defined by religious usage: 
Hindu practices for Hindus, Muslim usages for Muslims, 
and Christian ones for Christians. This remains one of the 
most controversial aspects of the British legal inheritance. 

1798-1858: Territorial Conquest 

The great period of territorial conquest that began in 
1798 depended on the powerful armies that the British East 
India Company had built up at the three presidencies, using 


its control of the Indian land revenues and the profits gen¬ 
erated by the English and Indian traders. The chief archi¬ 
tect of this expansion was Lord Wellesley, governor- 
general from 1798 to 1803, along with his even abler and 
more famous brother, Arthur Wellesley, later the duke of 
Wellington. Wellesley defended his conquests on various 
grounds. One was that the Indian rulers were tyrants who 
had overthrown legitimate rulers; conquest was therefore 
justified to restore to “an ancient and highly cultivated peo¬ 
ple their religious and civil rights” (Bayly, p. 81). He also 
stressed, however, that conquest was necessary to bring 
more tax revenues to support the large army. Finally, con¬ 
quest would guard the company’s territories against what 
he referred to, without irony, as the restless ambition of 
Asiatic rulers that led them to seize other ruler’s lands. 

These conquests were made either quickly or easily. 
Although by 1798 the British East India Company con¬ 
trolled large areas in the hinterlands of Bombay and 
Madras and almost all of the huge Mughal subas of Ben¬ 
gal, Bihar, and Orissa, three formidable organized mili¬ 
tary powers challenged British hegemony in the period 
from 1798 to 1858. In the south, Mysore was the site of 
an ancient Hindu kingdom that had been taken over by a 
Muslim commander, Hyder Ali, and he and his son, Tipu 



Last battle of Tipu Sultan. Print depicts Tipu Sultan’s final stand against the British in the South of India. After his death in this 
skirmish in 1799, he was replaced by a compliant descendant of the earlier Hindu leaders. Such regime change became a familiar 
pattern in the British East India Company’s dealings with Indian rulers. SURVEY OF INDIA / AKHIL BAKSHI. 
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Sultan, endeavored to counteract the British East India 
Company’s influence by building a strong army and 
adding new territories to secure more revenue. Tipu also 
threatened the company by seeking an alliance with the 
French. Wellesley decided that he must be removed, and 
after a bitter fight, he was defeated and killed, and a com¬ 
pliant descendant of the former Hindu rulers was made 
the ruler under British control. This became a familiar 
pattern in dealing with Indian rulers. In western and cen¬ 
tral India, the Marathas, with a number of powerful 
chieftains, rebelled against the Mughals and now became 
the chief threat to British power. Many of them were 
defeated and forced to sign treaties, known as “subsidiary 
alliances,” making them, in effect, vassal states. Wellesley’s 
wars were very expensive, and the British East India 
Company recalled him in 1805. Wars with the Marathas 
continued, however, until 1818, when their organized 
resistance to the sweep of British power ended. 

With the Marathas defeated as a military threat, 
British power turned its attention in the 1830s to the area, 
now western Pakistan and Afghanistan, that remains in 
the twenty-first century a contested region of national and 
international ambitions. With a range of motivations— 
including hope for increased trade, fear of Russian 
advance into the region, and desire to overthrow an 
unfriendly ruler to be replaced with a more pliable one— 
the company’s officials promoted the invasion of 
Afghanistan in 1839. At first the British were successful, 
but three years later they were driven out by an uprising 
of irate Afghans. Of the nearly 20,000 company troops, 
mainly Indian soldiers and camp followers, who fled in 
the dead of winter under fire by Afghan tribesmen, only 
one, a British army doctor, reached India. This event was 
the greatest disaster in British military history, and it 
must have encouraged Britain’s enemies in India. 

The officials of the British East India Company had 
begun to believe that great trading opportunities could 
be found by using the Indus River as a channel of com¬ 
munication into the Punjab and beyond that to Central 
Asia. The result of this ill-founded idea was the conquest 
in 1843 of Sind, of the vast region controlled by a num¬ 
ber of Muslim chieftains stretching from the Arabian Sea 
northward along the Indus. 

The next great challenge came from the Sikh king¬ 
dom in Punjab, the last independent power of any size in 
the subcontinent, that had been conquered by the Sikh 
warrior Ranjit Singh at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Conquest of the Gangetic Plains during the Wellesley 
era brought the British into conflict with the Sikh king¬ 
dom, which was decisively defeated in 1849. Punjab was 
annexed by the British, becoming a major center of 
British power. Many of the Sikh soldiers were quickly 
recruited into the company’s army. 


In addition to these wars of resistance fought by major 
Indian rulers, there were many local groups, often called 
“tribal people,” living in the hilly and marginal areas of 
the country, who resisted the intrusion of the British—as 
they had all previous rulers—into their territories. While 
many of these groups fought valiantly, they were not able 
to match the military superiority of the British, nor could 
they form alliances with each other. Often after defeat 
they were co-opted by the new rulers into military serv¬ 
ice. In Central India, for example, the Bhils, tribal people 
living in impoverished hilly areas, were recruited into a 
military unit, the Bhil Corps, which was used against 
other recalcitrant groups. 

By 1848 the entire subcontinent had come effectively 
under British control, either directly as “British India” or 
indirectly as “Princely India” through subsidiary treaties. 
While there had been great political upheaval in the previ¬ 
ous eighty years, the period under the new governor- 
general, Lord Dalhousie (1848-1856), saw many modern¬ 
izing or Westernizing innovations. These included the 
building of railway and telegraph systems, as well as new 
roads and improvements in the postal service. Three uni¬ 
versities modeled on the new University of London were 
established, determining the pattern of Indian higher edu¬ 
cation up to the present time, based on the use of the Eng- 
fish language and an English curriculum. The first cotton 
mills were established, the beginning of an immense indus¬ 
try. In 1853 it was decided that all entrance to the Indian 
civil service would be through an examination system, end¬ 
ing the patronage system of the British East India Com¬ 
pany. While technically Indians could compete in the new 
civil service system, the examinations were held in England 
and were based on an English curriculum, and thus very 
few Indians managed to pass them before the end of the 
nineteenth century. Another important change, and a cause 
of much dissatisfaction, was the policy of getting rid of 
some of the quasi-independent Indian states that had 
resulted from the subsidiary alliances of earlier wars. To 
Dalhousie and his officials they seemed medieval backwa¬ 
ters that served no purpose in a progressive age. 

Many of these changes were applauded by Indians in 
the great port cities and other urban areas, but elsewhere, 
particularly in North India, there was smoldering resent¬ 
ment by influential segments of the population. These 
included descendants of Maratha rulers who had been 
defeated and members of the Mughal elites who watched 
the Mughal emperor become a virtual prisoner in his 
Delhi palace-fort. It also included both Muslim and 
Hindu religious leaders who saw the British encouraging 
the spread of Christianity by allowing missionary activity. 
The incident that ignited an explosion came, however, 
from Indian soldiers in the company’s army, the group on 
which British power had depended for a hundred years. 
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What became known to the British as the “Sepoy 
Mutiny” started when the rumor spread that new guns 
issued to the Indian troops used bullets that were greased 
with cow and pig fat, a mixture contaminating to both 
Hindu and Muslim soldiers. The soldiers believed this to 
be an attempt to pollute them so they would abandon 
their religions and accept Christianity. Whatever the 
causes, on 10 May 1857, soldiers at Meerut murdered 
their officers, marched to Delhi 30 miles (48 km) away, 
and proclaimed the aged Mughal emperor their leader. 
Indian nationalist historians later called these events the 
beginning of the “First War of Independence.” Whatever 
its name, the war was fought with tenacity and great bru¬ 
tality on both sides; in the end the British won because of 
superior military equipment and discipline, as well as 
unified leadership. 

There were a number of results from the uprising that 
had long-range consequences. One was that most Eng¬ 
lish rulers now believed that Indians were “disloyal” and 
could not be trusted. For many Indians, the success of the 
English in putting down the uprisings showed that the 
English were too powerful to be defeated by recourse to 
revolutionary violence. These points are debatable, but 
what is not debatable is the fate of the British East India 
Company as the ruler of India. In debates in the House 
of Commons in 1858 there was almost unanimity in 
blaming the uprisings on the mismanagement of the 
company, and its role as the government of India was 
abolished. Henceforth, government would be vested in 
the British Crown. Queen Victoria issued a proclamation 
declaring that she desired no extension of territory, 
promising freedom for all religions without any interfer¬ 
ence by government, and ensuring Indians the right to 
serve the government in all capacities. None of these 
promises were carried out completely, but the proclama¬ 
tion was received by educated Indians as a sign of hope 
for the future. After more than a century of involvement 
in ruling India, change and progress had made the com¬ 
pany irrelevant. 

Ainslie T. Embree 

See also Bentinck, Lord William; British Crown Raj; 
British Impact; Clive, Robert; Cornwallis, Lord; 
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BRITISH IMPACT The British impact on Indian 
civilization began when Great Britain became an intru¬ 
sive colonial force in India in the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. To arrive at some reasonable indication of 
the British influence, it must be recognized that this was 
not a one-way process, but rather a complex interaction 
of adaptation and appropriation by both civilizations that 
can never be completely unpacked. There were many 
areas in which British political power and culture inter¬ 
sected with Indian society in formative ways that became 
part of the legacy of modern India. These included: the 
demarcation of the territorial borders of British India; 
the impact on the economy; the use of English as the 
medium of instruction in higher education; new urban¬ 
ization; religious movements; the position of women in 
civil society; and constitutionalism. 

Defining Borders: Territorial Sovereignty 

One of the most decisive changes that Great Britain 
introduced into the Indian subcontinent was its insis¬ 
tence that the British Raj’s bureaucracy must exercise its 
sovereignty up to a clearly defined linear boundary. The 
external frontiers of India’s pre-British Mughal empire 
were areas of shifting control, buffer zones rather than 
borders, without the precise definition or demarcation 
that became the mark of national sovereignty in the nine¬ 
teenth century. The British always spoke of their “unific¬ 
ation” of India from an aggregation of states into a single 
political unit as their greatest achievement, but this was 
only made possible by the boundaries that they created 
for their centralized Raj. At the beginning of the twenty- 
first century, disputes between India and her neighbors 
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Victoria Terminus, Mumbai. In Mumbai, the Victoria Terminus—recently renamed Chhatrapati Shivaji Terminus after a Maratha 
warrior—is an important symbol of India’s past (as a subject of British imperialism) and its present (as a leader among developing 
nations). Atop the Gothic edifice’s central dome stands the triumphant figure of Progress. BHARATH RAMAMRUTHAM / FOTOMEDIA. 


over the boundaries that were created as a result of 
British rule remain one of the most difficult legacies of 
British imperialism. 

The Economic Impact of Foreign Rule 
and Free Trade 

Although there is no scholarly consensus on the nature 
of the impact of British rule on India’s economy, there is 
general agreement that the economy, and the population 
upon which it depended, had been stable for some cen¬ 
turies before the period of British rule, “fluctuating within 
narrow limits in response to non-economic factors like 
the level of peace and security and adjusting with ease to 
limited expansion in demand” (Kumar, p. 35). Few mod¬ 
ern historians would dispute that, especially in its early 
years, British control worked to India’s economic disad¬ 
vantage, as the industrial revolution was transforming 
England itself from an agricultural economy to the 
world’s leading industrial and military power. With an 
enormous demand for raw materials and its ability to sup¬ 
ply manufactured goods more cheaply and in greater 
quantity than any other country, Great Britain adopted 


free trade, without import or export tariffs, and without 
subsidies, in nineteenth-century India as well as in Great 
Britain. India’s existing industries thus had no protection 
from British competition, and new ones did not receive 
the kind of tariff protection that was given new industries 
elsewhere in the world throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. India’s already large population, which doubled in 
the nineteenth century, provided cheap labor for an essen¬ 
tially subsistence economy that gave no encouragement to 
industrial development, since everything could be 
imported so cheaply from England without duty. For the 
advocates of the new British theory of “comparative 
advantage”—that is, that a country should produce what 
it can more cheaply than another—this combination of 
the Indian and English economies seemed a vindication of 
their ideas. For Indian nationalists, however, it only 
proved that India was being exploited by the combined 
political and economic power of British imperialism. In a 
famous judgment on the British economic impact on 
India, Karl Marx argued in 1853 that the traditional forms 
of economic life in India were being destroyed, not by the 
soldier and the tax collector, but by the steam engine and 
free trade, thus producing “the only social revolution ever 
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heard of in Asia.” Although the British were motivated, he 
said, by “vile self-interest,” they were “the unconscious 
tool of history in bringing about that revolution” (Marx, 
pp. 19-20). 

English as the Medium of Instruction 
in Higher Education 

One of the most distinctive features of modern India 
is that English is the language used by most leaders in 
every field—from journalism to medicine, in the legal 
system, in higher education, in the higher ranks of the 
immense bureaucracy, among officers in the armed serv¬ 
ices, business leaders beyond the local level, and politi¬ 
cians, at least those who aspire to national leadership. 
The vast majority of India’s people, however, can neither 
read nor speak English. This dominance of English as a 
medium of communication had its origin in a number of 
conflicting pressures on the British East India Company’s 
government in India. The precipitating pressure for the 
government’s involvement came in a clause in the Parlia¬ 
mentary act of 1813, renewing the East India Company’s 
charter, that £10,000 a year should be spent by the Com¬ 
pany for “the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India” for “the improvement of literature” and for “the 
promotion of the knowledge of the sciences.” The sum 
was piddling, but it became central to a great controversy 
that is still of vital concern in modern India, namely, what 
should be the primary language of higher education, 
English or Sanskrit? A number of the company’s officials, 
known as “Orientalists,” argued in favor of promoting 
the traditional cultures of Hinduism and Islam through 
their respective classical languages, Sanskrit and Arabic. 
In the other camp were the “Anglicists,” who argued that 
what India needed most was the teaching of English and 
modern scientific subjects. They were a varied lot; they 
included some officials who viewed the Indians who had 
learned English as a cheap source of tax collectors and 
other minor bureaucrats needed to run the expanding 
government. The most potent argument for English 
came, however, from members of India’s own upper 
classes, who saw the English language as the key that 
would put the learning of the West at their disposal. In 
1835 the decision was made that all government expen¬ 
ditures on higher education would go to institutions that 
taught through the medium of English. 

The impact of English as the medium of instruction 
has been enormous. It undoubtedly delayed the develop¬ 
ment of Indian languages, but those Indians who mas¬ 
tered English were in a position to claim the leadership 
of India. Eventually, those fluent and educated in English 
could gain positions of influence throughout the 
English-speaking world and, more widely, in a world in 
which English was rapidly becoming the language of 
diplomacy, business, and science. 

/- 


New Urbanization 

India was a land of cities and towns long before the 
advent of British rule, with great religious centers, like 
Madurai, and administrative and military capitals, like 
Vijayanagara in the south, Delhi and Agra in the north, 
and great trading ports like Surat in western India. For a 
variety of reasons, however, the urban centers had almost 
all entered a period of stagnation or decline when the 
British arrived in India as sea-borne traders, establishing 
their mercantile toeholds on the fringes of the Mughal 
empire. In the eighteenth century, three great port- 
cities—Calcutta in Bengal, Madras on the southeast 
coast, and Bombay on west coast—became dominant in 
their regions, first as centers of trade, then as the seats of 
British political power. Their populations were over¬ 
whelmingly Indian, who, while taking goods from the 
West, maintained their own cultural traditions. The new 
presidency capitals became the centers of India’s cultural 
life, with flourishing colleges, universities, newspapers, 
and Indian-owned businesses, and inevitably emerged as 
the heartlands of the new politics of nationalism. 

Religion and the State in British India 

One of the most important aspects of British rule was 
its relationship to the institutionalized religions of India, 
which first emerged as a public problem in 1793, when 
the East India Company’s charter was up for renewal by 
Parliament. Evangelical Christian spokesmen among the 
company’s directors and members of Parliament demanded 
that the company drop its long-standing prohibition 
against Christian missionaries working in its territories in 
India, arguing that the only justification for British rule 
in India was the improvement of the lives of its “heathen” 
people. This could be done only if the company was 
required to send teachers and missionaries to India to 
teach the people and advance their religious and moral 
improvement through the spread of the Gospel. This 
move was defeated, but the pressure continued in two 
other ways. One was an attack on the company’s support 
of Hindu institutions of any kind, and the other was a 
demand for the company to forbid certain Hindu 
practices—such as sati, the immolation of widows on 
their husbands’ funeral pyres—which many British 
Christians condemned as immoral. 

The demand for Christian religious activity in India 
was based on a reading of Indian religion and society that 
began late in the eighteenth century, which has colored the 
perception of India in the Western world almost to the 
present time. An extreme, but unfortunately not uncom¬ 
mon, belief in England was that Indian society was 
degraded and degenerate, and that Hindu caste restric¬ 
tions prevented social mobility and progress. This dark 
condition of society was due, it was argued, to Hinduism, 
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the religious beliefs that the Brahmans, the priestly caste, 
through “fraud and imposture,” had imposed upon society. 
The mark of Hinduism was the worship of idols, fiercely 
condemned in the Hebrew Bible, so central to the faith 
of Christians in nineteenth-century Great Britain and 
America. British missionaries therefore sought to replace 
“blasphemous” Hinduism with the “pure truth” of Chris¬ 
tianity, creating a torrent of criticism of Indian religion 
and society in Great Britain and North America that 
affected not only the way Westerners thought about India, 
but also the way Indians thought about their own society. 

The most telling argument against government inter¬ 
ference was the fear, expressed by many British officials, 
that any attack on Hindu customs would lead to such 
resistance from Indians that British rule would be threat¬ 
ened. The company’s government therefore tried to 
exclude itself from any appearance of official support for 
Christianity or hostility to Indian religions by initially 
adopting a policy of neutrality, the “colonial compro¬ 
mise.” Soon after 1818, however, when the British 
achieved paramount power over India, they became 
bolder, and were more openly committed to reforms like 
the abolition of sati (1829); the Caste Disabilities Act 
(1850), allowing Hindu converts to Christianity to 
inherit property; and the Hindu Widow Remarriage Act 
(1852). Sepoys of the company’s Bengal army believed 
that it was the British intention to convert them to Chris¬ 
tianity that inspired the order to bite the new Enfield 
rifle cartridges, greased with “cow” or “pig” fat, issued to 
them by the British in 1857. That issue triggered the 
“Mutiny War,” after which Queen Victoria, in her 
proclamation in 1858, declared that the British Crown 
Raj would replace the old company, and that while she 
relied on the truth of Christianity, she would now forbid 
any interference with the religious beliefs or worship of 
any of her Indian subjects. It was this compromise that 
held, more or less, until the end of British rule. 

The impact of British rule in religious matters 
nonetheless proved powerful, not in official policy but in 
the building and growth of Christian churches and other 
institutions, funded by congregations from the United 
States and Britain, which in a variety of ways served 
mainly a Hindu and, to a lesser extent, a Muslim con¬ 
stituency. These included schools of all kinds, hospitals, 
orphanages, and above all, the Christian colleges that still 
occupy a preeminent place in Indian education. They 
produced very few Christians, but their influence was 
reflected not just in their own activities but in the estab¬ 
lishment of similar institutions by Indian religious organ¬ 
izations. Powerful religious movements were also begun 
within both Hindu and Muslim communities to counter¬ 
act what their leaders saw as the threat to their own faiths 
from the onslaught of Christian propaganda. 


The Arts and Literature 

The impact of British rule, so great on many aspects 
of Indian life, was surprisingly small in the arts. Western 
classical music was not introduced to any significant 
extent, and its popular modern varieties, especially 
American forms, attracted a following only in post¬ 
independence India. The explanation for this probably 
lies in the very rich tradition of Indian music, both clas¬ 
sical and folk. The fact that music did not play a large 
part in British life may also have been a factor, along with 
the fact that the number of British residents in India was 
always small. Influence on painting was more direct, 
since the government did encourage the establishment of 
art schools in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, which 
inspired painting that showed influence of Western styles 
and techniques. Western influence was also revealed in 
the growth of cheap lithographed illustrations of reli¬ 
gious myths, following the success of painter Ravi Verma 
(1848-1906). One of the most intriguing British impacts 
on Indian art and culture came, however, late in the nine¬ 
teenth century in the form of interest and encourage¬ 
ment given to the traditional arts of India, especially folk 
art. This interest was revealed in the extraordinary exhi¬ 
bition of Indian art of all kinds in Delhi in 1903, in which 
no work with any European influence was allowed to be 
shown (Watt, p. xv). 

The Position of Women 

The improvement of the condition of Indian women 
has been a favorite topic in discussions of the impact of 
British rule on India, contrasting it with the treatment of 
women without the ameliorating influence of British rule. 
It is impossible to render any kind of fair reckoning, on 
the one hand, of just how oppressed women were by 
Hindu and Muslim social customs, including child mar¬ 
riage, female infanticide, discrimination against widows, 
the difficulty of divorce for women, and polygamy, or, on 
the other hand, how their condition improved during the 
period of British rule. All that can be done is to note some 
of the many attempts made by interested groups and indi¬ 
viduals, including missionaries and liberal British officials, 
to bring about change in civil society or, through pressure 
and publicity, to get the government to legislate social 
change that affected women. Such activities are among 
the clearest markers of modernity. A historian of modern 
women in India summarizes the numerous influences that 
were at work as Christian criticism of Indian religion, 
humanitarianism, utilitarianism, social Darwinism, and 
nationalism, with all basically insisting on the need for “a 
new gender ideology and modification of the actual treat¬ 
ment of women” (Forbes, p. 14). 

The earliest and the most famous act of social legisla¬ 
tion was the criminalizing of sati , the practice, fairly 
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common among higher Hindu castes in Bengal, of wid¬ 
ows immolating themselves on their husbands’ funeral 
pyres. In the West, this had become symbolic of Indian 
treatment of women, leading to demands for its abolition 
by the government. The British government of India had 
hesitated to take such action, believing that the custom 
was prescribed by religion, and that forbidding it would 
lead to great resentment. In 1829, however, when it was 
declared illegal, there was no apparent popular outcry. 
Another symbolic piece of legislation came in 1856, 
under the leadership of the Hindu reformer Iswar Chan¬ 
dra Vidyasagar (1820-1891), with the passage of an act 
permitting Hindu widows to remarry. One of the most 
famous Indian reformers of the century, Ram Mohan 
Roy (1772-1833), had always argued that such customs 
were not integral to true Hinduism but were “corrupt¬ 
ions” that had evolved through the centuries and that 
should be abolished. An issue that aroused far more sup¬ 
port as well as opposition was child marriage, that is, the 
marriage of girls before puberty. In 1860 an act made ten 
years the age at which marriage could be consummated, 
but it was rarely enforced. In 1891 the age of consent was 
raised to twelve, but it was hardly enforced either. The 
landmark legislation did not come until 1929, when the 
Hindu Marriage Restraint Act raised the age of consent 
for girls to fourteen. 

The activism of Indian women behind such social leg¬ 
islation was as important as the acts themselves. Numer¬ 
ous local groups of women organized throughout the 
country by the beginning of the twentieth century, and 
after World War I, three major organizations were 
formed: the Women’s Indian Association, the National 
Council of Women in India, and the All-India Women’s 
Conference. This last of these had the widest influence, 
probably because of the high social status of its leaders as 
well as their willingness to engage in serious political 
work and to organize lower-class women. It was espe¬ 
cially influential in organizing support for the Hindu 
Marriage Act and for the education of girls. 

The emergence of women as an important force in the 
nationalist movement came with the ascendancy of 
Mahatma Gandhi as the leader of the Indian National 
Congress in 1920. He insisted on the equality of men and 
women, and urged women to join in the difficult and 
dangerous work of opposition to British rule. Women 
could play a special part, he argued, in the fight for free¬ 
dom because by nature they were accustomed to self- 
sacrifice. Women have had an extraordinary place in 
modern India, matched by no other country in the world, 
serving as prime minister of the country, leaders of the 
opposition, chief ministers of the states, ambassadors, 
and doctors and lawyers in very large numbers, as well as 
in the traditional role of teachers. 

<7f /- 


Constitutionalism 

In terms of the interaction of the indigenous tradi¬ 
tions of India with the political, economic, and cultural 
power of Great Britain, perhaps the most conspicuous 
and enduring was the development of the constitutional 
framework of modern India and the emergence of vari¬ 
ous forms of nationalism in competing political parties. 
In the 1890s, at the high noon of British imperial power 
in the subcontinent, most knowledgeable British officials, 
if they had been asked to speculate on the major impact 
of Great Britain on India, would almost certainly have 
answered, “law and order.” Although electoral politics 
had barely begun, most of the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress, founded in 1885, would, curiously 
enough, have given somewhat the same answer. So would 
many prominent Indians who were not identified with 
the Congress. In the next thirty years, Indian nationalists 
and historians would argue that ancient India had not 
only possessed republican forms of constitutional gov¬ 
ernment, it had also had the military power to protect 
itself. Indians were thus able to accept the constitutional 
and legal framework that had been created by British rule 
in India as consonant with their own history. Armed 
revolution was not necessary in order to drive out the 
British, but rather a melding of the formal structures of 
British power with the force of India’s own traditions. In 
1922, when Mahatma Gandhi was sentenced for sedition 
against the British government, he told the judge, “I 
believe that I have rendered a service to India and 
England by showing in non-cooperation a way out of the 
unnatural state in which we are now living” (Brown, 
p. 118). In 1947, as he moved the bill in the House of 
Commons that would end British rule in India, Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee in effect assented to this, from 
the British perspective, when he claimed that while there 
had been mistakes and failures, British rule in India could 
“stand comparison with that of any other nation which 
has been charged with the ruling of a nation so different 
from themselves” (Parliamentary Debates). 

Ainslie T. Embree 

See also British Crown Raj; Christian Impact on 
India, History of; Women and Political Power; 
Women’s Education 
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BRITISH INDIA OFFICE, THE From 1858 to 
1947 the India Office, in London, was the home govern¬ 
ment for Britain’s largest and most complex overseas pos¬ 
session. Its diverse responsibilities were carried out 
collaboratively by a secretary of state for India, permanent 
officials, a melange of departments and petty officials, and 
the Council of India—that unique imperial institution 
designed to provide “currency” and represent the Indian 
ethos in the policy-making process in London. Estab¬ 
lished formally by the Government of India Act of 1858, 
the India Office, in its first decade, was not markedly dis¬ 
tinguishable from the “dual government” that had 
evolved under the Court of Directors and Board of Con¬ 
trol of the East India Company. In its first years, the per¬ 
sonnel and internal committee system were carryovers 
from the company, and for all intents and purposes, the 
new India Office was a change in form but not substance. 

The act of 1858, however, did mark out new objec¬ 
tives that would, over time, change completely the func¬ 
tioning of the Office. The most significant overarching 
change articulated in 1858 was a new alignment of India 
Office responsibility to Parliament, and thus both 
implied and real control of Indian affairs from London. 
The secretary of state for India, now a member of the 
Cabinet, could, in fact, overrule the Council of India on 
“urgent” and “secret” matters, something his predeces¬ 
sor, the president of the Board of Control, could not do. 
However, secretaries of state for India rarely used this 
power, and de facto, the home government of India oper¬ 
ated as a corporate entity with the secretary of state “in 
council”—especially important since all matters involv¬ 
ing expenditures of funds required council approval. 

Although Parliament possessed the technical where¬ 
withal to involve itself routinely in Indian affairs, it by and 
large remained apathetic to India and the India Office 


until well into the nineteenth century. As the currents of 
both British domestic and foreign policy debates brought 
Indian management (both at home and in India) to the 
fore, the India Office staff worked meticulously to mini¬ 
mize what they construed as parliamentary “interference.” 
The office had, over time, developed a collective adminis¬ 
trative psyche among its permanent officials that often 
encouraged them to circumvent what seemed an obvious 
fact: they were, after all, a British department of state. 
While it was true that secretaries of state rotated the seals 
with each shift of British administration, and that the India 
Office was always obligated to liaise with U.K. depart¬ 
ments, the unique funding circumstances of the India 
Office mitigated Parhament’s control of the office. From 
1858 to 1919 (although a few minor exceptions were left 
unaffected until 1937), the salary of the secretary of state 
for India, the permanent undersecretaries, and office oper¬ 
ating expenditures were paid for with Indian, not British 
revenues. The India Office was not subject to the usual 
Treasury pressures until well into the twentieth century. 

The first secretary of state for India, Sir Charles Wood 
(1859-1866), effected the first structural reorganization of 
the India Office in 1859. Increasingly concerned that 
the old system of handling office business was too 
cumbersome, he designed reforms to streamline the pro¬ 
cessing of paperwork among the permanent and parlia¬ 
mentary undersecretaries, the departments, and the 
committees of the Council of India. In particular, he desig¬ 
nated specific subjects to be handled by each of the under¬ 
secretaries, and he refined the process of dispatch writing to 
reside primarily with department heads. Gradually, the 
departments of the India Office and the committees of the 
Council of India were brought into alignment. As the office 
ended its first decade, the correspondence departments of 
the office had become the linchpins for coordinating the 
flow of paper among the departments, the Council of India, 
the permanent undersecretary, and the secretary of state for 
India. The six correspondence departments of the India 
Office were: financial; judicial and public; military; political 
and secret; public words; and revenue, statistics, and com¬ 
merce. This division of labor was further codified and insti¬ 
tutionalized by Arthur Godley when he became permanent 
undersecretary in 1883. 

In mid-nineteenth century—a pre-photocopy, 
pre-carbon paper age—the India Office processed nearly 
100,000 documents annually. This paperwork increased 
significantly as the telegraph reached India in 1870, and 
in the 1890s, when the typewriter was introduced in the 
office. Increasingly, the office was consumed not only 
with spiraling amounts of official paperwork related to 
Indian affairs, but it also became the focal point of much 
lobbying by emergent Indian political parties and their 
allies in Britain. As the India Office tended to shy away 
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from public comments and posturing—especially during 
the long permanent undersecretaryship of Godley (1883— 
1909)—it was castigated in the Indian press as the “great 
manufactory of lies.” 

The Indian Council Act of 1909 added a new presence 
in the India Office. For the first time, two Indians joined 
the Council of India. Perhaps sensing a harbinger of 
things to come, Lord Crewe introduced a new Council of 
India Bill to Parliament in 1914 designed to strengthen 
the power of the secretary of state vis-a-vis his council. 
Oddly, it was defeated when Lord Curzon, former viceroy 
of India, championed the Council of India as a bulwark 
against India Office browbeating of the Government of 
India in New Delhi. Curzon was reacting to the “Simla 
versus Whitehall” tensions (such as the differences in per¬ 
spective between Calcutta and London) that had been 
writ large in his tenure in India, but was hardly ever 
absent from Indian governance since 1858. In that con¬ 
test, however, the India Office almost always held the 
upper hand. 

World War I accelerated the intensity of Indian affairs 
on many fronts, and no less so in the internal organization 
of the India Office. Paramount among these was the 
change effected in the Government of India Act of 1919. 
Insofar as the home government of India was concerned, 
it was shifting the expenses of the office from Indian rev¬ 
enues to the British estimates, thus opening the door for 
active involvement of the Treasury and Parliament in the 
day-to-day operation of the India Office, which was sem¬ 
inal. The ineptitude of the Mesopotamia campaign in 
World War I also subjected the India Office to the kind of 
public scrutiny it had largely avoided in its first half cen¬ 
tury, and a significant reordering of the office structure 
was put into place. In the interwar period, the number of 
Indians on the Council of India was increased from two to 
three. Further, the six traditional correspondence depart¬ 
ments were submerged into three larger units: services 
and general; public and judicial; and economic and over¬ 
seas. In response to the new, more direct Treasury link, an 
establishment officer assumed personnel matters from the 
accountant general’s operations. The Council of India 
historically met weekly, a practice now cut to once a 
month, and new requirements were effected to update 
“currency” in Indian affairs to the council—now, more 
than ever, moved to periphery of the policy-making 
process as a purely “consultative” body. The coup de 
grace for the Council of India came with the Government 
of India Act of 1935, implemented in 1937, which trans¬ 
formed the Council of India into a group of “Advisers” to 
be consulted only at the secretary of state’s discretion. 
Finally, in 1937, Burmese affairs were slivered off from 
the India Office, although Burmese Office officials tended 
to simply wear two hats in serving both India and Burma. 

/- 


During World War II, the India Office coordinated its 
activities with an assortment of British, Indian, and Allied 
bureaucracies. Such cooperation was necessary in order 
to prosecute the war effectively and carefully monitor the 
increasingly intense and complicated Indian nationalism 
of the 1940s. In pursuit of these goals, the India Office 
perspective was not always the same as that of other 
agencies, and considerable bureaucratic rivalry was evi¬ 
dent. When Britain withdrew from India in 1947, the 
India Office ceased to exist; it was merged with the newly 
formed Commonwealth Relations Office. 

Arnold P. Kaminsky 

See also British Crown Raj 
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BROCADE Brocade is fabric with a woven pattern 
that is purely decorative and independent of the structure 
of the cloth. The brocade weaving technique is also 
defined as loom embroidery. Brocade patterned fabrics 
can be made using any fiber, such as cotton {jamdani) or 
wool (for shawls), but the term generally refers to the 
richly patterned fabrics woven in silk, together with dec¬ 
orative gold or silver threads. 

History 

Sanskrit terms like hiranya drapi (golden drape), 
hiranya chandataka (golden skirt), or hiranya pesas (gold 
embroidered) are first mentioned in sacred ancient 
Indian sources as ancient as the Rig Veda and the Atharva 
Veda. Those are the earliest references to Indian gold 
brocade garments, either woven or embroidered with 
gold. Other terms are mentioned in ancient Indian liter¬ 
ature referring to silk fabrics: kausheya, kitsutram, patta- 
sutra, or patron. Gold and silver brocades, referred to as 
kinkhab or kamkhwab in later periods, may be related to 
the ancient fabrics like debag or stavaraka, described as 
rich material of Persian origin, woven with gold and sil¬ 
ver, to be used by gods and kings. Traditional Indian 
dress, such as the sari, dupatta (veil), sash, dhoti (men’s 
lower garment), and turban, had exquisite brocade 
borders and end pieces {pallid). These were usually woven 
with silk and gold and silver threads ( zari ) while the 
remaining ground (which usually remained in folds when 
worn) was woven with fine cotton or silk. The style was 
perfect for India’s climate. Heavier material with brocade 
work throughout was used mostly for home furnishings 
and stitched garments like coats, jackets, and trousers. 
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Nawab of Bahawalpur, 1868-1900, Wearing Brocade Coat. 

Garments of heavy brocade were often reserved for royalty or 
conquerors. This late-eighteenth-century photo was possibly 
taken in the princely state of Bahawalpur, now part of modern- 
day Pakistan. HULTON-DEUTSCH COLLECTION/CORBIS. 


Brocade weaving centers developed in the capitals of 
ancient kingdoms, holy cities, and the trade centers. The 
raw material used in weaving silk brocades were costly, and 
the weavers had to depend on royal patrons to either pro¬ 
vide the raw material or finance its purchase. Some of the 
best silk weaving centers were in Gujarat (Ahmedabad, 
Surat, and Patan), central India (Chanderi and Burhan- 
pur), Maharashtra (Paithan, Aurangabad, and Yeola), 
South India (Kanchi, Tanjore, Arcot, and Trichinapally), 
North India (Agra, Jalalpur, Mau, Mubarakpur, Azamgarh, 
and Varanasi), Bengal (Murshidabad), and Assam. Banaras 
(Varanasi), which today is India’s leading brocade weaving 
center, has been known for its fine cotton weaving since 
ancient times. Silk brocade weaving in Varanasi probably 
began in the mid- or late seventeenth century. Fabrics 
made here were used only for royal dress, palace furnish¬ 
ings, as gifts to political envoys, or as robes of honor for 
meritorious courtiers. Most ancient Indian dynasties sup¬ 
ported weavers who created fabrics of the highest quality. 
The royal workshops established by the Mughals at Agra, 
Lahore, Delhi, and Ahmedabad had the greatest influence 
on the craft. Fabrics made here were used only for royal 
dress, palace furnishings, as gifts to political envoys, or as 


robes of honor for meritorious courtiers. In addition to 
Indian weavers, these workshops employed the best 
weavers from Persia, Central Asia, and Turkey. Persian 
brocades, renowned for their quality and beauty, clearly 
influenced Mughal brocades. The international fusion of 
design and technique resulted in some of the finest exam¬ 
ples of Indian brocades, and its effect can be seen in later 
Indian brocades, including those of the present day. 

Materials and Techniques 

Indian varieties of silk, known as tassar, eri, and muga, 
are grown in the jungles of Assam, Upper Bengal, Bihar, 
Jharkhand, Orissa, Chattisgarh, and Madhya Pradesh. 
Compared to Chinese silk, Indian silk is rougher, less lus¬ 
trous, and has shorter fibers; it was referred to as wild silk. 
Muga , the costliest and the best, is usually used in its orig¬ 
inal color, cream or golden. The most commonly used 
Indian silk is tassar. Fine mulberry silk is made as well, but 
the quality is inferior to that of Chinese silk. For this rea¬ 
son, a large percent of silk used in India is imported from 
China (in Varanasi, 80 percent of the silk is imported). 

The gold and silver ( zari) threads used for brocade 
weaving are of two different types. The flattened gold or 
silver wire ( badla) is more difficult to weave. The more 
common type ( kalabattu) is made by winding the metal 
wire around a core thread of silk, cotton, or even rayon. 
The metal wire is made of silver or gold-plated silver. 
The metal thread used is called artificial zari, which is 
silver-coated copper wire. Lacquer is used to give the 
golden hue. 

Silk has a remarkable affinity for dyes. India was long 
famed for using a variety of natural dyes, including 
indigo, turmeric, saffron, pomegranate skin, catechu, lac¬ 
quer, iron rust, and a number of flowers. In modern 
times, only chemical dyes are used. 

The traditional simple pit loom is still used for hand- 
loom brocades. Jacquard was introduced in India in the 
late nineteenth century. The power loom is also used for 
mass production. The three main techniques used for 
creating the pattern are tapestry, lampas, and brocade. If 
more than one technique is applied to form a pattern, it 
is called a compound weave (e.g., the decorative panels of 
Mughal sashes). 

Tapestry and lampas are more ancient than the bro¬ 
cade technique. Paithan, Aurangabad, and Chanderi were 
known for making saris, sashes, or dupattas with intri¬ 
cately woven borders in tapestry weave. Colored threads 
were used with gold or silver zari, creating a jewel-like 
look. In this weave, the warp is stretched on the loom and 
weft threads of different colors are woven into it—not 
across the entire width of the warp, but each one only in 
the specific areas where it is needed to form the pattern. 
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The different sets of weft threads are interlocked 
together, giving a geometrical outline to the pattern. 

In lampas, two or more warps are used, one to make 
the background and another to make the pattern. The 
weft is used as a binding yarn. Assam is known for mak¬ 
ing figured lampas (e.g., Vrindavani Vastra, depicting 
scenes from Hindu mythology). Remarkable home¬ 
furnishing fabrics and curtains woven with large floral 
patterns are beautiful examples of Mughal lampas. Agra, 
Mau, Azamgarh, and Varanasi were known for making 
lampas using mixed yarns (cotton and silk warp and weft), 
usually with a striped pattern. Well-known varieties 
included sangi, galta, and illaycha or alacha. 

Brocade, the most popular pattern-making technique, 
is used in most of the centers. The most intricate and 
beautiful pattern is called kadroa (embroidered). This pat¬ 
tern requires as many shuttles of differently colored silk as 
will appear in a pattern, and each pattern has its own set of 
shuttles. The use of different colors of silk and zari gives 
the pattern an enameled look called minakari. Brocades 
made in Gujarat usually had a ground of gold or silver 
threads on which patterns were created using colored silks. 
Some of the finest examples are the end panels and borders 
of Ashavali saris and the Mughal patkas (sashes). In 
Varanasi, the background is usually of silk or organza, with 
zari and colored threads forming the pattern. 

An easier and cheaper way of weaving the pattern, 
commonly used in modern times, is called fekwa (to 
throw). Here the pattern weft is not broken, as in the 
kadroa , but runs fully across the warp, appearing on the 
surface as required by the pattern. The loose weft threads 
running between the patterns on the reverse are cut away 
to make the patterns clearer on the front. The work is 
known as katraua, or cutwork. 

Motifs 

The study of ancient Indian decorative motifs reveals 
an amazing persistence of certain motifs for thousands 
of years. These motifs appear in architecture, pottery, 
jewelry, metalware, and textiles. Most brocade weaving 
centers use traditional patterns, though each center has 
unique characteristics. The saris made at southern cen¬ 
ters are known for their long and rich gold brocaded pallu 
(end piece), showing a predominance of animal or bird 
motifs, including the bull, deer, horse, tiger, elephant, 
peacock, parrot, swan, twin-headed eagle, and a mythical 
animal called y ali (having a lion’s head and a bird’s body) 
or a combination of peacock and swan. Similar architec¬ 
tural decorations are found on the walls of southern 
Hindu temples. 

Gujarati brocades, also famed for their animal and 
bird representation, also incorporated human figures 



with elephants, tigers, peacock, and parrots. Intricate flo¬ 
ral borders and trellis patterns were also used. Carrie, the 
mango-shaped pattern (better known as paisley), became 
a widely used motif from the eighteenth century onward. 
It became the standard corner motif ( Konia ) in saris and 
dupattas (veils) in most of India’s centers. A number of 
Persian floral patterns were copied in Gujarati brocades 
and can be seen on the exquisite end panels of Mughal 
sashes and Ashavali saris. 

Mughal brocades were known for their elegance and 
symmetry; their patterns, which were mostly floral, 
included iris, poppy, tulip, and narcissi. A number of geo¬ 
metrical patterns, including zigzag, diagonal, or straight 
lines, squares, chevrons, circles, trellis, and lozenges, 
were also used. Early brocade is known for its bold and 
realistic compositions. Later patterns are more complex, 
the space between the main patterns filled by additional 
motifs. Specialty Banaras brocades included Shikargah (a 
hunting scene, a combination of vegetal, floral, animal, 
birds, and human figures), latifa buti (an inverted or sway¬ 
ing floral pattern), and zal (a trellis, incorporating floral 
and geometrical patterns). Western patterns also 
influenced the late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century Varanasi brocades. Designs like meandering 
creepers, abstract motifs, ribbons, and open borders were 
incorporated into traditional patterns. 

Special brocades were made for different religious 
uses, like the backdrops or rosary covers with figures of 
Lord Krishna surrounded by cows, made in Ahmedabad 
for the devotees of the Vallabh cult. Gyasar, used in Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries, include dragon motifs and floral pat¬ 
terns and are made in Banaras. 

Types of Fabric 

Fabrics are classified as either loom-finished or as 
yardage. Yardage is used as dress material and for home 
furnishings. Loom-finished fabrics are saris, dupattas, 
sashes, caps, or borders. Varanasi was also known for 
weaving garments such as lehnga (a woman’s skirt) and 
choga (the long and loose man’s coat). 

Besides kinkhab the other best-known brocade fabrics 
are kinkhab, the splendor and elegance of which, com¬ 
bined with its cost, gave it that name, which means “little” 
(km) “dream” ( khab ). Alfi is another exclusive and expen¬ 
sive brocade, used mostly in ceremonial outfits. Gold or 
silver patterns are outlined with single or double colored 
silk threads; the pattern is called minakari (enameling). 
Tashi is a fabric in which flat golden or silver metal wire 
(badla) is used as pattern weft along with colored threads, 
creating ashiny, luxurious appearance. The himru variety 
of brocade pattern is woven with only silks on silk, with¬ 
out the use of gold or silver threads. Baluchari saris and 
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dress materials woven at Murshidabad are the finest 
examples of this technique. 

Mashru is mixed fabric, in which cotton and silk are 
used as warp and weft, usually creating a striped or floral 
pattern. Masbrus were used mostly for trousers, jackets, 
or the lining of garments. 

Varanasi remains the premier center of brocade weav¬ 
ing. Both hand and power looms are used. The number 
of weaver families was, according to the 1995-1996 cen¬ 
sus, approximately 125,000. Of these, 60 percent were 
Muslim, residing mostly in and around urban areas, and 
40 percent were Hindu, working mostly in villages near 
Varanasi. The metal threads used are mostly artificial, 
made either in Varanasi or Surat. Other well-known 
weaving centers are Kanchipuram, Tanjore, Bangalore, 
and Mysore in the South; Aurangabad, Yeola, Chanderi, 
and Maheshwar in mid-peninsular India; and Murshid¬ 
abad and Guwahati in eastern India. 

Yashodhara Agrawal 

See also Textiles 
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BRONZES 

This entry consists of the following articles: 

Early Images 
South Indian 

Early Images 

A figure made from an alloy of metals is generally 
described as “bronze.” In the Indian context, the com¬ 
mon term for such items is ashtadhatu , meaning eight 
metals. As gathered from ancient canonical texts (Shilpa 
Shastras), the mixture of metals included gold, silver, 
copper, bronze, brass, tin, lead, and iron, though an alloy 
of even two metals was called bronze. In the southern 
part of the country, five metals (panchalauha) made a 
bronze; the ingredients were gold, silver, copper, brass, 
and white lead. Iron, being considered impure, was 


avoided for shaping divine figures, and costly metal like 
gold was sparingly used. With the passage of time, an 
icon made of even a single metal was called bronze. 

Bronzes, or metal figures, have been used for worship, 
meditation, cult purposes, aesthetic admiration, and as 
prized possessions. These also served as substitutes for 
large consecrated images ( dhruvaberas ); they were called 
chalaberas, mobile images that were used on festive occa¬ 
sions and in processions. These became popular in India 
among Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, and in folk cults. 

As works of art, Indian bronzes are highly esteemed, 
equal to the best stone sculpture, displaying a high degree 
of workmanship, exquisite beauty and charm, rhythm, 
posture, and expressions. Chronologically, these works 
first emerged in the Indus Valley dating back to the mid¬ 
dle of the third millennium B.C.; their production has con¬ 
tinued to the present, with a fascinating journey of 
development through the ages and in different regions. 

Indus Figures 

The lumps revealed from sites like Mehargarh, 
Baluchistan (in Pakistan) prove the prevalence of metal, 
particularly copper, by about the sixth millennium B.C., 
although the earliest use of bronze or metal hails from 
Mohenjo-Daro and belongs to the third millennium B.C. 
Small in dimension (4.3 in. [10.8 cm] high), the figure of a 
dancing girl is of great aesthetic merit. Looking like a 
young indigenous maiden with horizontally enlarged eyes, 
she stands in rhythmic pose, with her left leg flexed for¬ 
ward, balancing the weight of her body on the right leg, 
with her right arm resting on her hip and her left arm on 
her thigh. While no trace of drapery is marked, she wears 
a triple-beaded, single-stranded necklace around her neck, 
double bangles on her right wrist and arm, and a row of 
thick bangles covering her entire left arm. The hairdo ter¬ 
minates into an elongated tuff ( juda ) resting on the nape. 
The use of drapery and sometimes decorated textiles is 
attested by terra-cotta figurines (particularly a stone bust 
of a so-called priest with trefoil motif scarf), but this female 
bronze is bare bodied except for these ornaments, which 
do not conceal her nudity. It may perhaps be presumed 
that the young girl {shodashi) served some cult or ritual 
purpose. Alternatively, it may simply be a demonstration of 
ornaments on the body for decorative purposes. At the 
same time, the naturalistic treatment of the human figure 
suggests an advanced stage of production of metal sculp¬ 
ture in the early phase of Indus culture. 

Another female figure in metal was revealed from the 
same site (Mohenjo-Daro). With her right arm on her 
waist, she bears some similarity to the dancing girl, wear¬ 
ing some ornaments on her unclothed body, but the 
workmanship lacks grace and elegance, and the figure is 
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weather worn. The buffalo from Mohenjo-Daro (2.8 in. 
[7.1 cm] long) is another excellent product of the Indus 
bronze atelier. It is notable for its anatomical rendering 
as well as its projection of vitality and strength. The bull 
from Kalibangan (2.76 in. [7 cm] long) is also a fine speci¬ 
men. The little dog from Mohenjo-Daro (.7 in. [1.78 cm] 
long), probably made as a toy, must have come from the 
hands of a skilled smith. Its raised ears and tail bespeak 
realism, and a collar-type projection around the neck is 
an interesting feature. Whether it indicates a domestic 
breed of pet or something else is unknown. All the above 
objects are housed in the National Museum of New 
Delhi. From Mehi were recovered several bronze speci¬ 
mens, but the mirror (4.9 in. [12.5 cm] diameter) is out¬ 
standing. The handle is shaped like a standing female 
figure, with suspended arms alongside an unusually elon¬ 
gated body. The object also suggests the application of 
shining polish for reflection. 

Daimabad. Bronze casting not only continued to be 
practiced in the late or post-Indus culture, but it was con¬ 
siderably improved. This is evidenced by a hoard 
unearthed at Daimabad, on the left bank of the Pravara 
River in the Ahmednagar district of Maharashtra in west¬ 
ern India. Four large bronzes are of immense signifi¬ 
cance, particularly for the fact that they have been dated 
between 2000 and 1800 B.C. Of these, three represent 
animals (an elephant, buffalo, and rhinoceros) and the 
fourth is a chariot driven by a standing male figure. All 
the statues are made in solid bronze (ghana dhatu), but 
each is a different size. The animals stand on three sepa¬ 
rate pedestals, which have wheels for movement. 

The elephant (14.4 x 10.4 in. long [36.5 cm high, 
26.5 cm]) is the highest of all four, though the wheels of 
its pedestal are missing. The large holes on the four pegs 
conspicuously explain its use for a procession. The 
anatomy is robust and the twist of the tip of its trunk and 
a curved cavity between the hind legs and stomach befit 
the representation. The buffalo (10.8 x 9.7 in. long 
[27.5 cm high, 24.8 cm]), resembling a bison with large 
horns, bears the natural projection of front knees and 
stands on a four-wheeled chariot. The front two wheels 
are smaller than the rear ones. The rhinoceros (11.2 in. 
[28.5 cm] high) lacks naturalism, as the pleats of thick 
skin, legs, mouth, and horn are stylistically treated, simi¬ 
lar to the depiction of a rhinoceros on some Indus seals. 
All four wheels of the base are of equal dimension. 

The most fascinating object of the hoard is certainly a 
chariot driven by a standing young man. There are several 
remarkable features of this unique piece. With a length of 
19.7 inches (50 cm) and a height of 9.2 inches (23.3 cm), 
this is the largest item from Daimabad hoard. The char¬ 
iot has two components; the front part is dominated by a 
driver in commanding attitude. The two parts are joined 



by a thick string, terminating in a yoke on the necks of a 
pair of bullocks, whose front and hind legs are supported 
on two separate pedestals. The animals have a composite 
appearance: while the horns, hoofs, and midsections are 
suggestive of bulls, the mouths, tails, and hind portions 
give the impression of horses. The fabrication of the back 
unit is rather complicated but exciting. Its basic structure 
is composed of a flat base with two vertical rods terminat¬ 
ing in loops on top. A triangle of rods gives it strength 
and, along with a curved rod, rests on the back of an ani¬ 
mal (probably a tiny horse). The young charioteer holds a 
whip. This may also be conjectured as a section of a bro¬ 
ken rein, which controlled the running or galloping ani¬ 
mals. This part of the carriage has two wheels for 
movement. The exact purpose of this extraordinary object 
is unknown. The posture of the charioteer and the shape 
of the cart, allowing no room for cargo or a passenger, 
encourage us to think that it was meant to depict a racing 
cart. Thus, the object on one hand is a rare example of 
advanced metallurgy and on the other suggests the 
prevalence of sports like cart racing in the early second 
millennium B.C. 

Technology. The finds from the Indus and late or post- 
Indus sites attest to the popularity of the lost wax ( cire 
perdue) method of bronze casting in India. This process 
continues to the present with slight variations in different 
parts of India. Medieval period textbooks refer to it as 
madhuchchhishta-vidhana, which could be applied either 
for solid {ghana) or for hollowed ( sushira ) figure. The dif¬ 
ferent stages of bronze casting for a solid {ghana) figure 
are as follows: 

Preparation of model image in wax; 

Application of several coats of clay; 

Perforation, especially on top and bottom; 

Drying of casket-type mold in shade and sun; 

Heating of mold for melting the wax, which is then 
“lost”; 

Top holes are closed; 

Preparation of an alloy of metals in molten form; 

Pouring of liquid metal through top hole; 

Allowing liquid to spread thoroughly in space created 
by lost wax figure; 

Cooking of the lump; 

Outer clay cover to be broken; 

Cast figure is ready; 

Finishing and filing. 

The different stages of bronze casting for a hollow 
{sushira) figure are: 

Preparation of mold image in clay; 

Coating of wax; 

Coating of clay; 

Remaining stages the same as for solid {ghana)-, 
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Lightweight hollow figure ready; 

Finishing and filing. 

The details of the process of metal casting are recorded 
in the canonical texts, like Manasara (68.20-23), Manas- 
ollasa or Abhilashitarthachintamam (1.77-97), and Vishnu- 
samhita, Aparajitaprichchha (199.13-14). We are yet to 
come across a hollow metal figure from the Indus or late 
Indus culture, and it may be presumed that it was a later 
innovation. The last process of bronze casting, the fin¬ 
ishing and filing, became so elaborate with the passage of 
time that the finished figure looked quite different from 
the cast model. 

Vedic Period 

It cannot be said with certainty whether the Vedic 
people preceded or followed the Indus culture, although 
historians generally subscribe to the view that the Vedic 
age is later. While material remains of the period are 
wanting, the Vedas furnish ample testimony regarding 
the artistic renderings and use of metals. Tvashta remains 
busy in creating different forms (Rig Veda 3.60.4) and 
Vishvakarma produces beautiful figures (ibid., 10.81.7). 
He is compared with a smith who uses furnace for smelt¬ 
ing metals (ibid., 10.72.2). When a person (a smith artist) 
asks for ten cows in exchange for Indra (ibid., 4.24.10), he 
must be in possession of a costly figure of the deity, prob¬ 
ably made in gold. The process of metal smelting was 
known as sandhamana. 

Copper Implements 

Archaeology is silent for about eight centuries, and no 
metal figure is found up to the eleventh or tenth century 
B.C., when some copper implements resembling a human 
figure (anthropomorphic) emerge from several parts of 
India, like Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. Their purpose and 
the lifestyle of their users remain a mystery. Some do bear 
the incised marks of fish, but these do not seem to be art 
objects. There is again a big gap of time when bronzes or 
metal figures disappear. It is only in the Shunga age 
(2 nd -l st century B.C.) that we find a unique gold repousse 
sculpture from Patna, now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. It represents a male 
and a female, and the sad expression of the female figure 
suggests that it is Sita, kidnapped by Ravana. A gold 
plaque depicting Karttikeya, found at Hulaskheda near 
Lucknow by the State Archaeology Department, is also a 
rare piece of the early first century A.D. 

The Kushana Period 

Excavations at Sonkh, near Mathura in Uttar Pradesh, 
conducted from 1968 to 1974 by German archaeologists 
under the guidance of Herbert Hartel, revealed metallic 


items from the ninth or eighth century B.C. The bronze 
sculptural specimens, however, come from the Kushana 
layers only. One, a standing young man holding a spear 
(shakti ), has correctly been identified as Skanda or Kart¬ 
tikeya. Wearing a high diadem with a central jewel, rings 
in the ears, and a single pearled necklace ( ekavali ), he 
stands with his left arm akimbo. The sculpture was cast 
in two flat pieces that were then joined (3.7 in. [9.3 cm] 
high). The second bronze (4.2 in. [10.6 cm] high, 3.3 in. 
[8.5 cm] wide) also hails from the same levels of the 
Kushana period and represents a standing couple within 
a frame. The male, with high matted hair, raises his right 
hand in a protective ( abhaya) pose, while his left hand 
holds a bowl. He wears a dhoti (lower garment), the folds 
of which are seen between the legs. Beside double ear¬ 
rings (now seen on the left side only), he also wears a 
loose flat necklace. The woman to his left (probably his 
spouse) has her right hand raised, while the left one holds 
a child. The head has been shaped like an animal (per¬ 
haps a cat). The plaque may represent Kubera and a 
mother goddess like Shashthi or Charchika. The frame 
gives the impression of a gateway (torana) with brackets 
on both sides and a central decorative motif, a variation 
of Shrivatsa or Nandyavarta. The above two are the ear¬ 
liest bronzes from the stratified levels in India and are 
similar to the contemporary stone sculptures for which 
Mathura was famous. There are two small bronze figures 
in the collection of Vinod Krishna Kanoria of Patna of 
the early Kushana period. One represents a young man 
with high fluted headgear, probably blowing some musi¬ 
cal instrument and supporting a clublike object behind 
his raised left hand. The other is a female blowing a wind 
instrument. It retains the archaic applique ornamental 
technique. 

Satavahana bronzes. A good number of metal items 
were found in a hoard at Brahmapuri, near Kolhapur in 
Maharashtra, belonging to the Satavahana period (2 nd 
century A.D.), contemporary with the Kushanas. The 
most striking is a small bronze (2 in. [5 cm] high) repre¬ 
senting four riders on an elephant. The two on the front 
may be explained as a royal or noble couple, as presumed 
from their jewelry, headgear, and garments. The remain¬ 
ing two on the backe may be a female attendant and a 
page. Their positions are those prescribed by code, that 
is, the chief, followed by his spouse, her female attendant, 
and the page at the end. They are, perhaps, going to a 
shrine for worship. The elephant has been rendered 
beautifully and may be compared with the depiction in 
some early western rock-cut sites like Karle. The posture 
of the animal is noteworthy, as it seems it is about to rise 
to begin the journey. 

The mythical lion from the same site, belonging to 
the same period (2.4 in. [6 cm] high) is also interesting. 
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This specimen of repousse technique is significant for its 
vigor and movement, as indicated by its prancing front 
right leg. The head is shaped like an eagle; such fabulous 
figures are also found in early Indian architecture. 
Another item is a metal ring, which is surmounted by the 
heads of four mythical beings. The purpose of this piece 
cannot be explained exactly, but it might have been used 
as dharmachakra (the “Wheel of Law” set in motion by 
the Buddha in his first sermon at Sarnath). 

The Buddha from Amaravati (17.1 in. [43.5 cm] high) 
in the Government Museum at Madras (Chennai), 
belongs to the late Satavahana or early Ikshvaku phase 
(c. 3 rd century A.D.). With locked hair, protuberance, 
elongated ears and eyes, the Buddha wears ekansika sang- 
hati (drapery covering the left shoulder only), the hem of 
which is held in the raised left hand. The right arm is half 
suspended in a posture of varada (bestowing a blessing). 
The Archaeological Museum, Nagarjunakonda, Andhra 
Pradesh, houses an excellent bronze figure of a prince 
(3.3 in. [8.5 cm] high) from the third century A.D. Stand¬ 
ing stylistically, the young man wears a fluted headgear, a 
pair of bangles, earrings and a dhoti (lower garment). The 
right arm is held akimbo with some object in the hand; 
with the left hand he supports a long scepter or a bow. He 
stands gracefully in a curved ( tribhanga ) pose with his 
right foot forward. 

Chausa bronzes. A hoard of sixteen bronzes was found 
at Chausa in Bihar. These magnificent sculptures are 
related to the Digambara (sky-clad) sect of Jainism and 
are dated from the second century to the third century 
A.D., a period that can be termed the Kushano-Gupta 
epoch. Curiously, these figures follow the Mathura idiom 
in stylistic rendering. The motif of Shrivatsa on the chest, 
a conspicuous feature of Mathura Jinas, is also noticed 
in Chausa bronzes. Most figures represent the 
Tlrthankaras, of whom Rishabhanatha (the first Jina) can 
be identified by locks of hair falling on the shoulders. 
They stand in a stiff pose of penance and austerity ( katyo- 
tsarga or danda), generally on a pedestal. The size varies 
from 7.9-18.9 in. (20 to 48 centimeters). 

Aesthetically, a dhartnachakra (12.8 in. [32.5 cm] high) 
is a unique piece within this group. The sixteen-spoked 
wheel is encircled by a rim decorated with a band of 
nandipada (taurine) motif. It terminates on the tail of croc¬ 
odiles that support the female bracket figures (shalahhanj- 
ika) with their lower jaws. This decorated dharmachakra 
rests on a plain pillar. The Chausa bronzes are housed in 
the State Museum at Patna. 

The Gandhara region. Kushana period or even some¬ 
what earlier bronzes have been recovered from the 
Gandhara region (now in Pakistan and Afghanistan) as 
well. These include bold reliefs on caskets from Taxila, 



Bimaran, and Shahji-ki-dheri. The figure of Horous 
Harpocrates from Taxila is an excellent citation of the 
pre-Kushana era. From the same period came an 
amorous couple in repousse work. The bronze casting 
continued for several centuries in the Gandhara region, 
and some remarkable specimens are on view in the Indian 
Art Museum of Berlin. 

The Guptan Golden Age 

The period of a century and half following the dis¬ 
integration of the mighty Kushana dynasty is shrouded by 
darkness, and the horizon becomes clear only in the early 
fourth century when Shrigupta of the Gupta family 
assumes power of Magadha in A.D. 319. An unbroken 
chain of success, consolidation of power, expansion of 
empire, firm administration, peace, religious harmony, 
and flourishing trade culminated in prosperity and 
grandeur, and the age of Guptan rule is rightly termed as 
the golden period or classical age of Indian history. All the 
components of culture—literature, music, dance, drama, 
arts, architecture, iconography, coins, garments, and 
social values—bear the imprint of richness and ascension. 

Bronzes fashioned between the late fourth and sixth 
century narrate the same story of grace and elegance. 
Even technology was considerably improved, and this is 
evidenced by the metals used in figures, coins, and espe¬ 
cially in the production of the excellent iron pillar 
installed atMehrauli (Delhi) by Chandragupta I (r. 320— 
c. 330). This has not been affected at all by rust, even 
though it has stood open to the sky for about sixteen hun¬ 
dred years. Produced in any part of India, the bronzes of 
the Guptan period bespeak a national phenomenon in art 
creation. We are informed by the travelogues of Chinese 
pilgrims Fahsien (early 5 th century), Hsieun Tsang (mid 
7 th century), and Itsing (late 7 th century) that the metal 
images were kept in the cells of monks at the Nalanda 
vihara (place of learning, stay and worship for Buddhist 
monks and students) for daily worship. 

The noble conventions of art renderings by the great 
school of Mathura in stone, especially at Sarnath, are also 
seen amply reflected in the metal sculptures. The youth¬ 
ful, slim and slender body, curly or long hair terminating 
in curls ( kakapaksha ), light drapery with or without pleats 
covering the left shoulder (ekansika sanghati) or both 
shoulders (uhhayansika sanghati) in case of the Buddha, 
inexpressive anatomy and masculinity, elongated earlobes 
and a blissful expression are some of the remarkable fea¬ 
tures. The harmony of physical beauty and spiritual ele¬ 
vation was the hallmark of Guptan art. It appears that all 
the endeavors and trends of Indian art reached a stage of 
fulfillment. The Guptan art innovations were, therefore, 
practiced, followed, furthered, and imitated in different 
ways in diverse regions in the following centuries. 
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Gupta-Vakataka Bronzes 

Like the Guptas in northern and eastern India, the 
Vakatakas in central and western India, from the mid- 
third to the early sixth century A.D., patronized art, archi¬ 
tecture, and painting. With the marriage of Prabhavati 
Gupta, daughter of Chandragupta II, to the Vakataka 
prince Rudrasena II, cultural and administrative ties 
strengthened and expanded. Consequently the art in the 
Deccan is generally known as Gupta-Vakataka art. The 
early Guptan bronzes have been discovered from differ¬ 
ent places, including Phophnar (Madhya Pradesh), 
Ramtek (Vidarbha, Nagpur, Maharashtra), Akota (near 
Vadodara, Gujarat), and Buddhapada (Andhra Pradesh). 
In the main area of the Guptas, northern and eastern 
India, the important site is Dhanesar Khera (eastern 
Uttar Pradesh). Some other bronzes from eastern Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar are reported, but their exact prove¬ 
nance is unknown. 

Phophnar. Seven bronzes were found at Phophnar. All 
represent the Buddha standing, with the right hand in the 
abhaya (protective) pose and the left hand holding the 
hem of transparent sanghati. The head has full curls of 
hair with topknot (protuberance). The earlobes are elon¬ 
gated and the eyes are half open, suggesting serenity. Out 
of seven, two have drapery of ubhayansika sanghati 
(garment covering both the shoulders) and five have 
drapery of ekansika (covering left shoulder) only. The fig¬ 
ures have a raised pedestal; one is surmounted by a full¬ 
blown lotus and above the head there is a canopy with 
celestial beings carrying a wreath. Some items display a 
classical style, while others suggest a folk art touch. The 
size varies from 10.2-25.4 in. (26 to 64.5 centimeters). 
The best piece is in the collection of the National 
Museum of New Delhi. The Brahmi letters on its base 
resemble the inscriptions of Ajanta. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh. Two Buddha figures from 
Dhanesar Khera are interesting for their contrasting 
characteristics. One, now in the Nelson Atkins Museum 
of Art in Kansas City, Missouri, represents the Buddha 
standing on a pedestal in abhaya (protective pose) with a 
large nimbus. Some Gandhara influence is discernible in 
the fabrication. The other, now in the British Museum, 
London, shows the Buddha seated cross-legged on a 
multitiered pedestal in a preaching pose. The drapery is 
smooth and transparent, a feature for which the Sarnath 
school is known. The facial expression imparts a 
thoughtful but simple appearance. The inscription on the 
pedestal records that it was the gift of a Gupta queen. 
The State Museum of Lucknow exhibits a gold-plated 
iron head of the Buddha, recovered from Azamgarh, in 
eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

The standing Buddha in abhaya pose (27 in. [68.5 cm] 
high), now in the Asia Society of New York, wears a 


Bronze Buddha, 5th or 6th Century. The refined harmony of 
physical beauty and inner spirituality is the hallmark of all 
sculpture—whether metal or stone—dating to the heralded 
Gupta period. NATIONAL MUSEUM / FOTOMEDIA. 


garment with schematic folds, following the Mathura 
tradition. The other Buddha (19.5 in. [49.5 cm] high), in 
the same collection, wears smooth drapery in the Sarnath 
fashion. The figures of the Buddha from Nepal, now in 
the Norton Simon Foundation, Pasadena, California, 
and the Cleveland Museum, have similar features. The 
largest statue (7.4 ft. [225 cm] high), now in the collec¬ 
tion of the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, hails 
from Sultanganj, Bihar, and belongs to the late Guptan 
or post-Guptan phase. 

The figure of Brahma from Mirpur Khas, Sind (Pak¬ 
istan), housed in the National Museum of Pakistan, is 
another superb product of the age. The four-headed 
deity with matted hair is in the recitation posture. He 
wears a dhoti (lower garment) and a deerskin on the left 
shoulder. 

Akota. The bronze figures unearthed in 1951 from Akota, 
near Vadodara, Gujarat, belong to the Shvetambara sect 
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of Jainism and are of special interest, as they represent 
a regional style: Maitraka of the late or post-Guptan 
phase. In addition to Tirthankaras, the hoard also 
includes other figures of the Jain pantheon, like Ambika, 
Sarasvati, yakshas, and yakshinis. Mahavira, the twenty- 
fourth Jina, has been shown as Prince Jivantasvami. The 
Akota bronzes are dated to the late sixth to the eleventh 
century A.D. and should not be treated as Guptan 
period works. 

R. C. Shanna 

See also Ajanta; Guptan Period Art; Indus Valley 
Civilization; Mohenjo-Daro 
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South Indian 

The majority of the Tamil bronze sculptures of South 
India were made to be processional images. Every temple 
would have a central image that was usually made of 
stone and was referred to as “immovable” ( achala ). This 
image would reside in a small dark sanctum in the center 
of the temple, serving as the conduit through which the 
divine would manifest themselves to receive the offerings 
and homage of the devout. As only a small number of 
people would be privileged by caste to enter the temples 
and receive the blessings from these images, temples 
developed yearly ritual cycles in which the deity would 
manifest in portable bronze images that would be carried 
out for rituals in different parts of the temple, as well as 
in processions around the temple and the surrounding 
city during festivals. Each of these images was fitted onto 
a pedestal base with either lugs or holes to permit them 
to be fastened to poles, a cart, or palanquin when they 
were carried in processions. While individual images 
were made, there were also processional images made as 
iconographic groups. These would usually consist of a 
male deity, his consort, and various attendant figures, 
depending upon the story being presented. 

Persons of stature would have small bronze images of 
their tutelary deities ( ishtadevata ) in their private resi¬ 
dences, which would be worshiped by the head of the 
family for the well-being and prosperity of the family. 
These were usually small, a few inches in height, but 
could be larger depending on the status of the patron. 



Development of Style 

The earliest Tamil bronze processional images that 
have been identified were produced by the Pallava dynasty 
and date from the eighth century A.D., though seventh- 
century Tamil saints composed songs mentioning proces¬ 
sional images. Pallava images are generally smaller than 
the images produced under the succeeding Chola dynasty, 
usually no larger than 10 or 12 inches (25-30 cm) in 
height. Under the Chola dynasty, temples became larger 
and more elaborate, and the processional images became 
larger, reaching an optimum size for viewing as they were 
transported on palanquins and wooden temple carts. The 
processional images produced under the Chola dynasty 
range from 2 to 5 feet (.6-1.5 m) high. Tamil metal crafts¬ 
men continue to produce processional images for use in 
religious festivals and ceremonies. 

Relatively few Pallava bronze images have survived, 
and the bronze processional images are generally only 10 
or 12 inches in height. Stylistically, they follow the forms 
of Pallava stone sculpture, but are more fluid and sensual, 
as the sculptors were able to take advantage of the more 
malleable medium of wax in fashioning the image before 
it was cast in bronze. The forms of the garments, jewelry, 
and sacred thread are often large and clear. As if the 
sculptors were still learning how to master the new 
medium, some details like the width of the sacred thread 
and the garment “tassels” at the waist are much larger 
and more pronounced those of the succeeding Chola 
dynasty. Though there is a sense of grace and ease about 
many of the figures, they are composed more compactly 
than their Chola dynasty successors. This is most notable 
in the images of Shiva as the “Lord of Dance,” Shiva 
Nataraja. In Pallava examples, the nimbus surrounding 
the figures rises up in a “keyhole” shape, and the image is 
fully contained and compressed within it. By the tenth 
century, when the Shiva Nataraja in the Los Angeles 
County Museum was cast, the nimbus had opened up 
more, and Shiva’s arms and legs extend more fully into 
space. By the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the nimbus 
had developed into a full circle, and the form of Shiva’s 
dance determined the space and radius of the nimbus, 
rather than the nimbus constraining the form of Shiva’s 
dance. 

Only recently has there been a serious attempt to 
define regional styles within Chola sculpture. Art histo¬ 
rian Vidya Dehejia has proposed four main regional 
groups: Chola Nadu, Pondai Nadu, Kongu Nadu, and 
Pandi Nadu. Chola Nadu is the region around Tanjavor, 
the Chola heartland. In this style, the faces are oval, and 
the shoulders gently and sensuously slope into long 
slender arms and legs. The figures convey a sense of 
serene, dignified majesty. The Shiva Nataraja men¬ 
tioned above exemplies these characteristics. The 
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Ardhanarishvara, Chola Bronze Sculpture. Chola bronze 
sculpture of Ardhanarishvara (form of Shiva that is half-male, 
half-female), from ninth- or tenth-century South India. 
Western scholars and collectors alike continue to respond to the 
naturalistic modeling of Chola bronzes, their deft merging of 
the sensuous and the sacred. NATIONAL MUSEUM / FOTOMEDIA. 


Pondai Nadu style is centered on the region around 
Madras and north of the Kaveri River basin. These fig¬ 
ures are generally more angular and less sensuous than 
those of the Chola Nadu region. Kongu Nadu is the 
western region centered around Coimbatore. Images 
from this region display different bodily proportions 
than those of Tamil Nadu. Their faces tend to be 
rounder, and their shoulders are very wide and almost 
parallel to the ground. Their appearance is not as 
refined or as elegant as the Chola Nadu images. Pandi 
Nadu is the region around Madurai. Images made there 
tend to have bodily contours similar to those from 
Kongu Nadu, but their proportions are more elongated, 
like those from Chola Nadu. 


As the Chola period progressed, there was a tendency 
for the images in all regions to become more and more 
stylized, and more conservative in their forms. Generally, 
the noses tend to become more pointed and sharp. 
Crowns become more standardized and less ornate. 


Process of Manufacture 

In order for an image to be a suitable vehicle for a deity 
to manifest within, it needed to be made according to pre¬ 
cise iconographic requirements and exact, prescribed 
measurements. These requirements are described in 
minute detail in the class of texts known as Silpasastras. By 
the Chola period, these same texts also forbade the making 
of hollow images. They warned that an artist who tried to 
reduce costs in making an image would bring misfortune 
not only upon himself, but also upon the entire kingdom. 

In Tamil Nadu, more than any other part of India, 
metal images were made out of a special alloy of five met¬ 
als (gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron) called panchaloha. 
This alloy polishes to a bright, warm golden surface and 
resists tarnishing. While prized for its bright lustrous 
surface by priests, when the images were buried in the 
ground, the surface often corroded into a deep green 
patina that is now greatly valued by Western museums 
and collectors. 

Tamil artists have traditionally cast processional 
images using the lost wax method. Following the pre¬ 
cise proportions prescribed in the Silpasastra texts, a 
sculptor would form a torso, arms, and legs from wax. 
Molding them individually and then joining them 
together, the sculptor would then add wax to create the 
image’s garments and jewelry. Heating the wax as nec¬ 
essary to keep it workable, the sculptor would raise and 
incise as many of the final details as possible on the wax 
core. Tubular struts of wax would then be added to 
the figure to serve as channels through which the wax 
and gases could escape and the molten metal enter the 
mold. The completed figure in wax would then be 
coated, first with a very fine textured clay, and then with 
successive layers of fine clay, until it was totally encap¬ 
sulated. After the clay had dried, the mold would be 
heated over a fire so that the wax would first melt and 
then be burned out, leaving a negative space into which 
the molten panchaloha alloy would next be poured. 
When the pouring was complete, the clay mold would 
be submerged in water and broken away from the new 
image. Throughout the Chola dynasty, the wax images 
were so finely modeled and cast that the only finishing 
work required was to saw away the struts and to polish 
the surface of the image. At some point after the fall of 
the Chola dynasty, the finer details were no longer cast, 
but were chiseled into the surface of the image after 
casting. 
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Worship 

During the reign of Rajaraja Chola (r. 985-1016) and 
his son Rajendra Chola (r. 1016-1044), there was both an 
elaboration of the rituals surrounding bronze proces¬ 
sional images and a dramatic increase in their produc¬ 
tion. The inscriptions of Rajaraja Chola on the pillars 
and walls of his Brideshvara temple at Tanjavor docu¬ 
ment not only the commissioning of bronze processional 
images, but also the gifts of gold jewelry and silks to 
adorn the images, and ritual lamps and objects to be used 
in their worship. Even before the reign of Rajaraja Chola, 
inscriptions show that when they were employed as a 
host for a deity during a ritual, processional images were 
fully robed, garlanded in flowers, adorned with precious 
jewelry, and shaded from the sun with parasols with all 
the honor, pomp, and ceremony possible. Processional 
images would never be displayed unadorned; only their 
hands, faces, and feet would be visible. During the Chola 
period, thin plates of silver or silver gilt with gold 
(kavachas) were fashioned and affixed to cover not only 
the hands and feet of processional figures, but also the 
central images in temples. Very often it is possible to see 
only the face of an image carried in a procession or oth¬ 
erwise under worship. Ritual bathing of processional 
images also assumed a new prominence under the Cholas. 
Special bathing pedestals, often very elaborate, were cre¬ 
ated, upon which the images could be bathed with a 
series of substances: perfumed water, sandalwood paste, 
milk, and honey. As the images’ faces would receive spe¬ 
cial cleaning, lustration, and anointing every day, the del¬ 
icate lines delineating the eyes would often wear down. 
As perfect eyes were required to make the image suitable 
for worship, the eyes would be recut as needed. The eyes 
of images that have been under continual worship have 
often had their eyes recut many times. Many images that 
were buried in the face of invasions, which have now 
been placed in museum collections, also have had their 
eyes recut in the distant past, after generations of use. 

John Listopad 
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BUDDHA, LIFE OF THE The historical Buddha’s 
life is recorded in numerous texts, depicted in art, and 
told orally in stories. There is no one narrative, as the 
stories vary with time and place—with the types of 
Buddhism, the local languages, and the cultural tradi¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, the overall sequence of events and 
their significance to the Buddha’s understanding and ulti¬ 
mate insight are shared by the various versions of the 
story. There is no way for us to know to what extent these 
narratives might actually or historically reflect the life of 
Shakyamuni (Siddhartha Gautama). Even the dates of 
Shakyamuni’s life are not known for sure, with current 
scholarship placing his death later than many traditional 
dates (generally c. 563-483 B.C.), perhaps to around 400 
B.C. The earliest evidence we have of his life narrative is 
some three hundred years later, in the relief carvings on 
the stone fence at Bharhut in northern India, dating to 
around 100 B.C. It is assumed that various oral versions of 
his life were circulating at about this date, but the span of 
three centuries between his death and our earliest evi¬ 
dence makes any assumptions of historical accuracy 
impossible. This is not to say that the Buddha’s historical 
existence is in doubt, only that the details of his life can¬ 
not be historically reconstructed. 

Key Events 

Most versions of the story of the Buddha’s life share 
these key events: his conception, birth, youth, palace life, 
departure, asceticism, enlightenment, teaching, and 
death. In addition, there are a number of miraculous 
events that became of singular importance and were told 
and depicted over and over. Each key life event is briefly 
outlined below, followed by descriptions of two of the 
more important miracles. 
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Life Scenes of the Buddha, Stone, 5th Century. At a park in 
Sarnath, he delivered (around this same time) his first sermon: 
It set the “wheel of law” in motion. NATIONAL MUSEUM / 
FOTOMEDIA. 

Conception. The Buddha’s mother, Maya, had a dream 
that a white elephant descended from the sky and entered 
her womb, conceiving the future Buddha. The metaphor 
is to the white elephant as the monsoon rain cloud that 
brings the rain, the male element that fertilizes the 
female earth. 

Birth. The pregnant Maya was on her way to her 
parental home to give birth when she was overcome by 
contractions and stopped in a garden at Lumbini. The 
baby Buddha was born out of Maya’s side while she was 
standing and holding onto a tree branch. Maya’s unusual 
posture derives from that of women who performed rit¬ 
uals in spring to bring trees into blossom, and to the wor¬ 
ship of female deities ( yakshis ) who were depicted 
performing the same ritual. 


Youth and palace life. The Buddha grew up as the son 
of a local king, and was given an elite education in prepa¬ 
ration for his becoming a ruler. After the Buddha’s birth, 
he had been taken by his parents to a soothsayer, who 
read certain unusual signs on his body to say that he 
would either be a great secular ruler or a great religious 
teacher. His parents, concerned that he choose the secu¬ 
lar life of kingship, built for him a pleasure palace in 
which he lived separated from all of life’s pain and unhap¬ 
piness. The gods conspired, however, to show Shakya- 
muni four sightings that greatly troubled him: a sick man, 
an old man, a dead man, and an ascetic who had aban¬ 
doned the householder’s life, and who displayed a gentle 
beatific countenance. The Buddha thus began to think 
about leaving the pleasure palace. 

Departure. In most versions of the Buddha’s life, he is 
married, but also has a large harem when living in the 
palace. Having begun to think about renouncing his sec¬ 
ular life, the Buddha wakes one night and looks around 
his bedroom, where he is surrounded by sleeping women, 
lying in awkward postures, their heads thrown back, 
snoring, with spittle dribbling from their open mouths. 
He realizes one of the most important Buddhist insights: 
that everything changes. That which is at first fresh and 
beautiful will inevitably fade and become old, decrepit, 
and ugly. What we see as attractive and a source of desire 
is only the surface, which covers what is in reality all that 
is corruptible and decaying. Shakyamuni calls for his 
horse and groom. He leaves his wife and sleeping courte¬ 
sans, and rides his horse out of the palace. Distant from 
the palace, he dismounts, removes his kingly ornaments 
and clothing, cuts off his topknot of hair, and dons the 
clothes of an ascetic. 

Asceticism. The Buddha spent six years performing 
intense ascetic practices and studying with several differ¬ 
ent teachers. He accomplished each of the goals, at one 
point reducing himself to a mere skeleton by living on a 
few dried beans and a sip of water a day, but he then 
realizes that extreme asceticism cannot bring him to spir¬ 
itual enlightenment. It is this understanding that leads 
him to advocate the middle way—that is, neither the 
indulging of the senses (as in his palace life) nor with¬ 
drawing from them (as in his life as an ascetic) will lead 
to enlightenment. 

Enlightenment. Abandoning radical asceticism, there 
is a long and involved cycle of events that eventually leads 
to Shakyamuni’s enlightenment. He sits under a tree, the 
pipul or bodhi tree, and vows not to move until he reaches 
enlightenment. At the break of dawn, insight is accom¬ 
plished, and Shakyamuni becomes a buddha (the enlight¬ 
ened one). This core event of the enlightenment story is 
preceded and followed by many other episodes, such as 
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the attack of the king of Karma, Mara, and his army as 
the Buddha sat below the tree, that are popular in both 
textual and artistic depictions. 

Teaching. After he attained enlightenment, the Buddha 
was unsure whether to stay on Earth and teach his 
insights or to go immediately into Nirvana. He decides to 
find pupils and teach them the newly understood Law 
{dharma), and he walks from the site of enlightenment 
(Bodh Gaya) to Sarnath, where some ascetics with whom 
he had spent time were residing in the Deer Park. When 
he arrives, he teaches them the Law, thus forming the 
first brotherhood of monks ( sangha ). The Buddha spent 
the next forty years traveling through northern India, 
converting monks and teaching laypeople. 

Death. The Buddha decided to die in a small village 
(Kushinagara) at about the age of eighty. After his body is 
cremated, his bodily relics from the cremation are divided 
into eight portions and given to different groups of people, 
who then use them to worship the now absent Buddha. 
Relics were venerated in several ways, among them place¬ 
ment in reliquaries and in relic mounds (called stupas). 
Relic worship is of the greatest importance in Buddhism. 

Miraculous events. Interspersed throughout the Bud¬ 
dha’s life, but particularly during the forty-year period of 
teaching, are miraculous events, some of which became 
extremely popular. Once, while walking on a city street 
with a group of monks, the Buddha’s cousin Devadatta, 
who in the life stories is frequently depicted as at odds 
with the Buddha, released a large male elephant named 
Nalagiri who was in musk (and thus “mad” and danger¬ 
ous). The elephant thundered down the street, terrifying 
the people. The Buddha merely raised his hand and 
spoke some words of his Law, at which the elephant knelt 
at his feet. This story underlines that the Buddha’s Law is 
intended for all sentient beings, including animals. A sec¬ 
ond popular miraculous event took place at Saravasti, 
where the Buddha performed a series of miracles in a bat¬ 
he of magic with a rival band of ascetics. Included at Sara¬ 
vasti were the Buddha’s instant creation of a mango tree 
from a seed, and the display of rising into the sky with 
fire springing from his shoulders and water from his feet. 
This Buddha is frequently shown performing miracles in 
order to convert people and to defeat rival teachers. 

Robert L. Brown 

See also Buddhism in Ancient India 
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BUDDHISM IN ANCIENT INDIA Buddhists 
believe in “three jewels”: the Buddha, or the Enlightened 
One; Dharma, or doctrine combining both truth and law; 
and Sangha, the order of monks and nuns. Buddhism 
traces its origins to a historical founder, Siddhartha 
Gautama Buddha, who preached in the middle of the first 
millennium B.c., between 550 and 450 B.C., though the 
precise dates are far from clear. Bom a prince in the com¬ 
munity of the Sakyas, he left his life of opulence and lux¬ 
ury. Having seen an old man, a sick man, and a corpse, 
Siddhartha was awakened to the fragile nature of life and 
worldly pleasures, and he went forth from the palace, leav¬ 
ing behind his beautiful wife and son, in search of a solu¬ 
tion to human suffering. After many trials and tribulations, 
he attained enlightenment at the age of thirty-five. Urged 
by the gods, he decided to preach the Dharma and chose 
his five erstwhile companions as his first disciples. 

The Buddha’s first sermon, delivered in the Deer Park 
of Sarnath, just outside Varanasi, is known as dharma- 
cakra-pravattana , or “setting the Wheel of Law in 
motion,” and the Buddha is often depicted in sculptures 
as touching a wheel to indicate this event. His message 
brought him several rich disciples, and he spent his life 
preaching for over forty years in the urban environment 
of the middle Ganga valley. An analysis of two collections 
of religious poems, the Theragdtha and Therigathd, attrib¬ 
uted to monks and nuns, respectively, provides data on 
Buddhism’s early patrons. This survey of the biographies 
of over three hundred monks and nuns reveals that two- 
thirds of them came from large towns; of these, 86 per¬ 
cent were from just four cities. These early converts 
belonged to rich and powerful families, and at least 40 
percent of them were Brahmans. The Buddha died at the 
age of eighty, and after cremation his ashes were divided 
among his followers, who built stupas over the relics. 

Some historians regard the Buddha as a social 
reformer, but it is evident from his teachings that his 
emphasis was on reforming the individual rather than the 
world, since he viewed life in the world as suffering, or 
dukkha. T) regard him as a socialist who fought against 
inequality would therefore be a serious anachronism. 

The Buddha and His Teachings 

The central doctrine of the Buddha came as a 
response to the teachings of the Upanishads, notably the 
Brhadaranyaka, in which one of the central issues of 
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Buddhahead Stone, Sth Century, Buddha enlightens his fol¬ 
lowers, as depicted in this fifth-century stone carving. Also 
excavated at Sarnath, an ancient site still revered by religious 
pilgrims. NATIONAL MUSEUM / FOTOMEDIA. 


debate and discussion was the notion of karma, or 
kamrna. In the Upanishadic teachings, man is reborn 
according to the quality of his “works” ( karman ; “works” 
refer here to ritual prescriptions). Buddha redefined 
“action” as “intention” and thus, by turning Brahman 
ideology upside down, ethicized the universe. In the 
Amagandha text of the Sutta Nipata, the Buddha argued 
that defilement comes not from eating this or that, pre¬ 
pared and given by this or that person, but from evil 
deeds, words, and thoughts. 

There were several tenets of karma in existence at the 
time of the Buddha, though we know very little about 
them. The only data that we have on the concept of karma 
are that of the Jains. In contrast to the Hindu concept of 
ritual act, the Jains also held that karma had an ethical 
value. For the Jains, however, karma was not either good or 
bad; it was essentially bad. They conceptualized karma as a 
kind of dust or dirt, and they argued that for attaining lib¬ 
eration, one had to expunge all karma from the soul. The 


transfer of good karma, or merit, was known to Hindu 
thought and occurs in the Sanskrit epic the Mahabharata. 
In Buddhism, however, the concept of karma became a cru¬ 
cial turning point, transforming Buddhism into a religion 
in which one could be saved by others. 

The basic tenet of early Buddhist teachings was the 
emphasis on “the Middle Way”; this principle, located 
between indulgence and asceticism, molded the Buddhist 
approach to life. After enunciating the Middle Way, the 
Buddha revealed the four Noble Truths that he had real¬ 
ized. These included the awareness that life is unsatisfac¬ 
tory and that dukkha, or suffering, arises from desire or 
want. Suffering can, however, be overcome by following 
the eightfold path stressed by the Buddha, which helps 
eradicate desire. 

Though the Buddha himself had shown the path of 
homelessness, Buddhist monks and nuns were enjoined 
to stay in one place during the three months of the rainy 
season, and monastic living soon became the norm. This 
congregation of monks and nuns and the demands of 
community living required that rules be framed regard¬ 
ing the permitted size and location of monastic buildings. 
A complex organization evolved to appoint officials to 
assign rooms, look after stores, and organize the accept¬ 
ance of meals from the laity. Most important, the Buddha 
is credited with framing an elaborate set of rules of 
monastic discipline that governed not only life within the 
monastic complexes, but also the personal conduct, 
behavior, and decorum of monks and nuns in public. 

Ashoka and the Institution of Buddhist 
Sacred Geography 

Literary references record that within the lifetime of 
the Buddha as many as twenty-nine sites and buildings 
had been donated to him: 18 in Rajagaha, 4 in Vaisali, 
3 in Kosala, and 4 in Kosambi. Further support for the 
early association of some of the sites with the life of the 
Buddha comes from one of the earliest Buddhist texts, 
the Mahaparinibbana Sutta (V 16-22), which mentions 
four places to be visited and revered. These include: the 
Buddha’s birthplace (identified with Lumbini); the place 
where he attained enlightenment (Bodh Gaya); the site of 
his first sermon (Sarnath); and the place where he passed 
away (Kushinagara). The textual references, however, do 
not match the archaeological data, since a majority of the 
structures associated with early Buddhism are shrines, 
which date from the Mauryan period onward; perhaps 
the only example of a pre-Mauryan stupa is the one from 
Vaisali. 

One of the long-debated topics in Indian history is 
whether the Mauryan emperor Ashoka himself was a 
Buddhist, or whether his policies were rooted in the 
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Hindu tradition, or whether he instead propagated a 
nonsectarian ethical concept, set within an imperial 
framework. Some scholars have suggested that it may be 
useful to view the rock inscriptions of his reign not as his¬ 
torical facts, but as pieces of political propaganda. The 
major indicators of Ashoka’s ideas are the inscriptions or 
dhammalipi, dated between his eighth and twenty- 
seventh regnal year, corresponding approximately to 
264—245 B.C. A majority of these are written in Brahmi 
script in the eastern or western (Gandhari) dialects of 
Prakrit, the exceptions being the northwestern edicts in 
Kharosthi and those in Greek and Aramaic. The inscrip¬ 
tions may be classified as rock edicts (major and minor), 
cave inscriptions, and pillar edicts (major and minor). 
Major pillar edicts have been found at six sites, mainly in 
central India, while minor pillar edicts were usually situ¬ 
ated at Buddhist pilgrimage sites such as Sarnath, Sanchi, 
Lumbini, and Nigalisagar. Fourteen major rock edicts 
have been found in peripheral areas including Girnar, 
while minor rock edicts have been discovered at seven 
sites in central and southern India. It is generally 
accepted that Ashoka’s minor rock edicts were issued ear¬ 
lier than his fourteen major rock edicts and that the pil¬ 
lar edicts were the last to be promulgated. This then 
makes the inscriptions of Ashoka in peninsular India the 
earliest inscribed by the king, thus making them particu¬ 
larly significant for a study of the dharrna of Ashoka. 

As compared to the diversity of records in the north, a 
majority of the inscriptions from peninsular India are the 
minor rock edicts. The homogeneity is particularly 
noticeable in the cluster in Karnataka, though there are 
exceptions elsewhere in the Deccan. In his minor rock 
edicts, Ashoka refers to himself as a Buddhist lay fol¬ 
lower, or updsaka , and expresses his desire that Buddhism 
percolate down to the lowest level to include elephant 
trainers, charioteers, teachers, and scribes. It would seem 
that the southern versions all belong to a single recen¬ 
sion, which was issued for engraving extensively on the 
hills at one specific time, as indicated by the reference to 
256 nights. The dharma of these records is largely ethi¬ 
cal, with injunctions to obey mother and father, obey 
teachers, have mercy on living beings, speak the truth, 
and propagate the dharma. 

This stress on ethical and moral values in the minor 
rock edicts of Ashoka is in keeping with Buddhist teach¬ 
ings to the laity. The canonical Nikaya literature makes a 
concerted attempt to inculcate a sense of moral and eth¬ 
ical values among the laity, based on Buddhist ethics and 
loyalty to the Triratna (three jewels), that is, the Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha. Discourses contained in the Brah- 
majala Sutta and the Samannaphala Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya emphasize the importance of adhering to the five 
shilas, or moral values, and stress that the lay devotee 



should concentrate on religious talks on the fortnightly 
uposatha days. 

Though the Buddhist canon was written down in Sri 
Lanka around 100 B.C., it is generally accepted that major 
portions of the Sutta and Vinaya Pitakas belong to the 
pre-Ashokan period. The Bhabhra edict of Ashoka pro¬ 
vides evidence for this in that it refers to specific passages 
for study by monks and nuns. Four of the passages have 
been identified as forming part of the first four Nikayas. 

The involvement of Ashoka with the dharma was by 
no means limited to propagation of an ethical way of life, 
as is evident from his records. Minor Rock Edict III was 
addressed to the Sangha and the laity, and it contains an 
unequivocal expression of the emperor’s respect and faith 
in the “three jewels.” In the Bairat rock edict, Ashoka 
recommends the study of seven texts of the Buddhist 
canon ( dhammapaliydni) as a way of ensuring that the 
dharma would last forever. Rock Edict VIH dates his 
pilgrimage (dharmayatra) to Sambodhi, or Bodh Gaya, 
ten years after his coronation. Minor pillar inscriptions at 
Allahabad, Sarnath, and Sanchi (Minor Pillar Edict III), 
generally referred to as schism edicts, warn monks and 
nuns against creating schisms in the Sangha. In his edicts 
Ashoka praises ceremonies performed for religious pur¬ 
poses ( mahd-\pha\le [e] dhamma-mangale), but decries 
those performed on the occasion of births, illnesses, and 
weddings (Major Rock Edict IX). At Bodh Gaya the 
installation of a polished sandstone throne ( vajrdsana) in 
a shrine at the foot of the bodhi tree is attributed to 
Ashoka. 

Archaeology of Buddhist Sites in South Asia 

In contrast to the scattered shrines of the Mauryan 
period, large interconnected monastic complexes 
emerged in the post-Ashokan period. Sanchi and its 
neighboring sites, including Sonari, Satdhara, Bhojpur, 
and Andher, provide a good example of this development. 
A study of the inscriptions on relics and reliquaries shows 
that these locales were all linked to the person of Gotiputa 
and formed a tightly knit community that owed allegiance 
to the Hemavata School. Archaeological surveys con¬ 
ducted in Raisen and Vidisha districts led to the recovery 
of 120 settlements and 35 previously unrecorded sites and 
an impressive database incorporating finds of 15 embank¬ 
ments within about 154 sq. mi. (400 square kilometers) 
around Sanchi. It is suggested that the extensive water 
system around Sanchi may have been associated with irri¬ 
gation and rice cultivation, rather than domestic supply. 

Perhaps the transformation was nowhere as funda¬ 
mental as in the western Deccan in the second and first 
centuries B.C., just prior to the rise of the Satavahana 
dynasty. In the western Deccan, more than eighty sites 
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have been recorded, with 1,200 rock-cut monastic cen¬ 
ters. While the average number of excavations at a 
majority of these sites varies from twelve to fifteen, the 
largest concentrations of more than a hundred are at 
Kanheri and Junnar. Junnar lies on the Kukdi River, in 
a cup-shaped valley surrounded by hills, 56 mi. (90 kilo¬ 
meters) northwest of Pune; Kanheri, near Bombay 
(Mumbai) on the west coast, is located in the fertile basin 
of the Ulhas River. This divergence in location is also 
reflected in the nature of donations. Inscriptions at 
Junnar record the grant of land to the monastic establish¬ 
ment in the nearby villages, and archaeological exploration 
has led to the recovery of several settlements in the vicin¬ 
ity. Inscriptions at Kanheri recording donations were 
placed on the side wall of the courtyard and refer to gifts 
of money by traders, financiers, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
physicians, housewives, stone polishers, and others. 
Visitors included residents from neighboring coastal set¬ 
tlements such as Sopara, Kalyan, and Chaul, as well as 
inhabitants of inland centers such as Nasik. 

In the eastern Deccan, rock-cut excavations are few, 
and structural monuments dominate, with concentra¬ 
tions in coastal Andhra and Telengana. Unlike the mon¬ 
uments of the western Deccan, there is no evidence of 
paintings in Andhra. The Andhra stupas, on the other 
hand, have yielded a rich treasure of relic caskets in a 
variety of materials. Another characteristic feature of the 
Andhra monuments, perhaps in keeping with their status 
as centers of pilgrimage, is the presence of congregation 
halls. It is significant that few urban centers have been 
identified in coastal Andhra, and pilgrimage may have 
provided an alternative strategy for the mobilization of 
resources. 

Archaeological excavations unearthed a hall measur¬ 
ing 253 sq. ft. (23.5 square meters), with sixty-four pil¬ 
lars, at Thotlakonda on the north Andhra coast. T> the 
southeast of the stupa was a kitchen complex, comprising 
four rectangular halls of varying dimensions. Three of 
these may have been used as storerooms, while the fourth 
was perhaps a refectory. About 2 mi. (3 kilometers) from 
Thotlakonda lies the site of Bavikonda, where twenty-six 
structural units have been identified, including stupas, 
caitya-grhas (stupa or place of worship), an uposathagara 
(hall in a monastery used for ordination ceremonies, 
measuring 307 sq. ft., or 28.5 square meters), viharas (Bud¬ 
dhist monastic residences), and Idtchen-cum-store com¬ 
plexes. Two other sites that have provided evidence for the 
presence of assembly halls are the sites of Ramatirtham, 
located 43 mi. (70 kilometers) from Visakhapatnam, and 
Salihundam, near Srikakulam. 

An equally impressive series of Buddhist sites is 
located along the transpeninsular route connecting the 
lower Krishna valley via Nelakondapalle, Kondapur, and 


Dhulikatta to Ter and Paithan. The village of Dhulikatta 
is located 6 mi. (10 kilometers) west of Peddabankur and 
is marked by a habitation site 44 acres (18 hectares) in 
extent. About .6 mi. (1 kilometer) to its north lies a stupa 
constructed of large-sized bricks decorated with carved 
limestone slabs. Archaeological excavations at Nelakon¬ 
dapalle in Khamam district of Andhra Pradesh have 
brought to light an extensive Buddhist site of the fourth 
to fifth centuries A.D. comprising viharas, a jnahacaitya 
(great stupa or place of worship), brick-built water 
troughs, votive stupas, and a profusion of imagery. A 
large number of Visnukundin coins were found from the 
site, as were standing images of the Buddha in limestone 
and bronze. 

Nor are these examples limited to India. Inscriptions 
from Sri Lanka indicate that as early as the second 
century B.C., land and irrigation works were transferred 
to the Sangha. In some cases, arrangements for irrigation 
were also made along with the transfer of land, but in 
other cases the monastery enjoyed privileged access to 
irrigation facilities. Fiscal rights and administrative 
and judicial authority that the king had traditionally 
enjoyed were transferred to the monastic authorities. 
The autonomy that these religious institutions enjoyed 
changed the nature of interaction between them and the 
lay community. 

How does one explain the discrepancy between 
monastic rules, which disallowed the practice of agricul¬ 
ture by monks, and the presence of clearly identified 
structures used for agrarian purposes in the vicinity of 
monastic sites? The dichotomy between theory and prac¬ 
tice was easily resolved by employing several laypeople 
for undertaking and supervising various jobs in the 
monasteries. In addition, some of them were placed in 
charge of irrigation reservoirs that belonged to the 
monasteries to collect the water dues. While this may 
have resolved functional issues, the philosophic and doc¬ 
trinal aspects of this change still needed to be addressed 
and internalized. 

From the fifth century A.D. onward, an interesting 
development in architecture, epigraphy, and literary texts 
was the unambiguous notion that the Buddha himself was 
the legal head of the monastery and that donations to 
monasteries were conceived as gifts to the Master. The 
language used in the inscriptions suggests the personal 
presence and permanent residence of the Buddha in 
Indian monasteries, further corroborated by changes in 
plans indicating that specific accommodations for the 
Master was being provided in the monastic sites. For 
example, while in the early monasteries there was separa¬ 
tion between the residence of the monks and the shrine, 
the later monasteries combined the two. These changes 
correspond with another development: abstract theories 
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regarding the person of the Buddha were beginning to 
take definitive shape. This development provides an 
interesting example of the intertwining of diverse strands 
that were associated with functions as varied as agrarian 
expansion and management and abstruse philosophical 
discussions. 

Buddhism in Sri Lanka 

Nowhere, however, does the legacy of Ashoka survive 
as strongly as in the Buddhist literary tradition, both 
from North India as well as from Sri Lanka. As with 
today’s historians, there was no unanimity in the past 
regarding the contribution of Ashoka, and divergent 
views emerged. One is the Pali version of the legend of 
Ashoka, preserved in the Sri Lankan Chronicles; the sec¬ 
ond is the North Indian version, known from Sanskrit 
and Chinese sources. Few of the missionary activities of 
Ashoka find mention in the North Indian tradition as 
preserved in the Sanskrit Avadanas. Instead, these focus 
on Ashoka’s relationship with the Buddhist monk 
Upagupta, who accompanied him on his pilgrimage to 
the different sites associated with the life of the Buddha. 
The Ashokavadana is known to have been compiled in 
the second century A.D. in the Buddhist milieu of north¬ 
west India. In the Ashokavadana, Ashoka is said to be 
physically ugly, to have a rough skin, and to have been 
disliked by his father and the women of his harem. The 
overall perspective on Ashoka’s kingship remains 
ambiguous. The Theravadin tradition associates the dis¬ 
patch of missions to the different regions not with 
Ashoka, but with Tissa Moggaliputta. This is further sup¬ 
ported by the finds of relic caskets from Vidisa (Bhilsa), 
on which have been inscribed names of three of the 
monks whom the Chronicles credit with missions to the 
Himalayan region. There is, however, no unanimity 
among scholars on this point. 

In his Major Rock Edict XIII, Ashoka refers to Sri 
Lanka as one of the countries that received the dhatma. 
This mission of propagation and conversion could only 
have been possible through monks and nuns, since estab¬ 
lishment of the local Sangha, with its traditions and 
ecclesiastical rites, was outside the scope of a ruler. The 
inscriptions from Nagarjunakonda provide a somewhat 
different perspective, and the monks from Sri Lanka are 
credited with the expansion of Buddhism to various 
regions, including Kashmir, Gandhara, Cina, Kirata, 
Aparanta, and Vanga. A Sihala-vihara (Sri Lankan 
monastic residence) is mentioned at the site, presumably 
for the residence of monks from the island. 

The importance of the clergy in the establishment of 
the local Sangha is evident in the earliest Pah Chronicle 
of Sri Lanka, the Mahavamsa (XV, 181) dated to the late 
fourth or early fifth century A.D. The Mahavamsa traces 
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the history of the island from the advent of Vijaya in 483 
B.C. Its authorship is attributed to a Buddhist monk, 
Mahanama, who wrote under the patronage of a Sri 
Lankan king. The Buddha himself is said to have traveled 
to the island, and the Chronicle presents detailed 
accounts of the three visits. Ashoka’s concept of Dharma- 
vijaya is restated in the Chronicle, leading to a symbiosis 
between the monarch and the Sangha. There are refer¬ 
ences to Devanampiyatissa (r. 250-210 B.C.) being re¬ 
consecrated by envoys of Ashoka, thus marking an 
integration of the concepts of the universal monarch 
(cakkavatti) and the great man ( mahdpurisa , the Buddha 
himself). 

This is a model that is known to have been emulated by 
several sovereigns in Sri Lanka, the most prominent being 
Dutthagamini (r. 101-77 B.C.). In Burma, kings constantly 
invoked Ashoka’s example, and the Khmer ruler Jayavar- 
man VII (r. 1181-1215) saw himself as the living Buddha. 
In the Chronicles, the emphasis is on the purification of 
the Sangha by Ashoka and the dispatch of Buddhist mis¬ 
sionaries not only to different parts of the subcontinent, 
but also to Suvarnabhumi, or Southeast Asia. 

Despite the emulation discussed above, the nearly 
1,300 inscriptions from Sri Lanka, incised just below the 
drip ledge of slightly enlarged natural caves donated to 
Buddhist monks, present a marked contrast to the 
Ashokan records. The early Brahmi script used for the 
inscriptions in the oldest Sinhalese language is the same 
as that used for the Ashokan edicts. Though there is uni¬ 
formity in script, there is a marked difference in the lan¬ 
guage and contents of the inscriptions, and there are no 
parallels to Ashoka’s dhammalipi. Instead, the inscriptions 
of Ashoka’s contemporaries on the island, Devanampiya 
Tissa and his successor king, Uttiya, record gifts of caves 
to the Sangha and incorporate the stereotyped formula of 
dedication to the Buddhist monks. The formula reads: 
dgata andgata catudisa sagasa (of the Sangha of the four 
quarters, present and not present). 

Expansion across the Bay of Bengal 

It is crucial to emphasize that the communities that 
traveled across the Indian Ocean were diverse, including 
sailors, traders, craftsmen, pilgrims, religious clergy, 
adventurers, minstrels, and others. The epigraphic 
record indicates the presence of several Indie languages 
in Southeast Asia, from the early inscriptions in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit on carnelian seals, dated to the first and sec¬ 
ond centuries A.D., to Pali inscriptions from the sixth and 
seventh centuries A.D. A Tamil inscription of the third or 
fourth century was identified on a small flat rectangular 
stone, reading perumpatan kal (this is the touchstone of 
Perumpatan), in the collection of Wat Khlong Thom in 
south Thailand. The scripts used also varied from 
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Brahmi and Tamil-Brahmi to Kharosthi. Given this wide 
range, it would be simplistic to expect neat categories in 
terms of language, caste, or religious affiliations, though 
in the past many of these categories have been subsumed 
under the blanket term of “Indianization.” 

The archaeological data also provide a counterposi¬ 
tion to this theory, as it is apparent that several compet¬ 
ing centers, based on rice agriculture, bronze and iron 
production, developed in the major river valleys of main¬ 
land Southeast Asia dating between 2000 and 200 B.C. It 
is significant that several aspects of the material culture 
present similarity across the Irrawaddy, Chao Phraya, 
and Mekong river valleys. This uniformity is paralleled 
by the use of artifacts obtained from India and China, 
and it is through these trade networks that religious ideas 
and beliefs spread and were adopted, and adapted, by the 
large polities that evolved in the river valleys. Three large 
political entities dominated mainland Southeast Asia: the 
Pyu in the Irrawaddy valley, the Dvaravati in the Chao 
Phraya, and the Oc Eo culture in the Mekong. A com¬ 
mon thread that united them was the belief in Buddhism, 
as evidenced by the statuary and religious architecture. 

A cluster of fifth-century inscriptions of unequivocal 
Buddhist affiliation was found in Kedah on the west coast 
of the Malay Peninsula. Three of these inscriptions are 
made of local stone and bear similar illustrations of Bud¬ 
dhist stupas. Texts very similar to these inscriptions have 
been found on the island of Borneo and on the coast of 
Brunei. The most interesting of these inscriptions in San¬ 
skrit is that of Buddhagupta, which refers to the settingup 
of the stone by the mariner Buddhagupta, resident of 
Raktamrttika, on the successful completion of his voyage. 

The Sarvastivadins are one of the sects of Buddhism 
known to have developed missionary activity outside 
India, and one of the missionaries who stayed for many 
years in Indonesia, as described in the Chinese sources, 
was Gunavarman (a.d. 367-431). About one and a half 
centuries after Gunavarman’s visit, the Chinese monk 
Yrjing confirmed that the Sarvastivada school was flour¬ 
ishing in the lands of the South Sea. 

This missionary activity was paralleled by pilgrimage 
to sites associated with the life of the Buddha not only 
within South Asia, but also by groups from across the Bay 
of Bengal. One of the monuments that holds an important 
position in the context of pilgrimage is that of Borobudur. 
On the basis of the paleography of the fragmentary 
inscriptions covering the base, the monument has been 
dated to the late eighth or ninth century A.D. The monu¬ 
ment is elaborately carved, with 1,460 sculpted panels, a 
majority of these depicting scenes from the life of the 
Buddha. Not only did Borobudur spread the message of 
acquisition of knowledge and merit, it also became the 


center of pilgrimage itself. In the ninth century, central 
Java had acquired a reputation for being a treasure house 
of sacred learning, as evident from an inscription from 
Champa. An indication of the importance of the site of 
Borobudur for pilgrimage is provided by the finds of more 
than 2,000 unbaked clay votive stupas and 252 clay tablets 
to the southwest of the Borobudur hill. 

Religious communication continued across the Bay of 
Bengal, as is evident from gifts of Sanskrit Mahayana and 
Tan trie texts from Bengal to monasteries in Myanmar as 
late as the fifteenth century. This raises the final ques¬ 
tion: did Buddhism decline in South Asia in the seventh 
century, as argued by Marxist historians, or was it rein¬ 
vented and appropriated? 

Transformation or Decline? 

In the past, scholars have often suggested a phased 
development of Buddhism from the early Hinayana form 
to Mahayana and Vajrayana, but it is increasingly evident 
that these three vehicles shared more than is usually 
assumed. For example, even as late as the seventh cen¬ 
tury, followers of Hinayana and Mahayana lived together 
in monasteries and maintained the same monastic vows. 
It is also apparent that, despite the Buddha’s incorpora¬ 
tion into the Hindu pantheon as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, Buddhist monastic centres continued to main¬ 
tain a separate identity. 

The data from inscriptions and textual sources indi¬ 
cate the continuation of several monastic centers well 
into the thirteenth century, such as the monastic settle¬ 
ment at Ratnagiri in Orissa and those at Nalanda and 
Bodh Gaya in Bihar. In addition, there is evidence for the 
repair and renovation of several other Buddhist sites in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The Gadaladeniya 
rock inscription from Sri Lanka, dated to 1344, records 
the restoration of a two-story image house at 
Dhanyakataka, identified with Amaravati in Andhra, by a 
monk named Dharmakirti. Another contemporary of 
Dharmakirti, the minister Sena Lankadhikara, is said to 
have dispatched men and money to the site of Kanci in 
Tamil Nadu to establish a Buddhist shrine in that city. 
No Buddhist monuments have survived at Kanchipuram, 
though several images dated between the seventh and 
fourteenth centuries have been discovered in and around 
the city. However, the time gap between the fifteenth 
century and the nineteenth, when a revival of Buddhist 
learning was spearheaded by European, Sri Lankan, and 
Indian scholars, has yet to be bridged. In 1956 Buddhism 
entered its latest Navayana phase, when B. R. Ambedkar 
administered Buddhist vows to the low caste masses in 
their quest for a new world order. 

Himanshu Prabha Ray 
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See also Ambedkar, B. R., and the Buddhist Dalits; 
Sculpture, Buddhist; Sculpture, Mauryan and 
Shungan 
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BUDDHIST ART IN ANDHRA UP TO THE 
FOURTH CENTURY Andhra Pradesh has one of 
the longest and richest traditions of Buddhist art, with its 
reliefs in white limestone representing a distinctive 
sculptural and religious tradition. The principal sites in 
Andhra are Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, Goli, Gummidi- 
durru, Jaggayyapeta, Bhattiprolu, Ghantasala, and 
Chandavaram. Within each site, sculptures are made in 
sets with matching borders for decorating individual stu¬ 
pas, some small, some quite large. Each of the sites are 
satellites of Amaravati, which through its long tradition 
and many surviving works can document each of the 
more peripheral styles. It is probable that Amaravati 
trained a majority of Andhra sculptors. Toward the last 
phase of the sculptural tradition, artists shifted to other 
sites, principally Nagarjunakonda and Goli. Andhra 
sculpture is important in its own right, and it is equally 
important for the stylistic influence it had on Buddhist 
art throughout Southeast Asia and even in East Asia. 

Buddhism had already come to Andhra Pradesh by 
Mauryan times, but the second and third centuries A.D. 
brought a florescence of Buddhist activity. A rising mer¬ 
cantile community brought a great deal of wealth into 
Andhra, which in significant part resulted from trade 
with the Roman Empire. This is attested to by numerous 
Andhran finds of Roman coins and some Roman works 
of art. It is probable that even a broader range of foreign 
works of art were known to Andhra artisans than we can 
ascertain from extant finds. Indian stupa decoration had 
then reached a high point, and this, combined with new 
ideas gleaned from Roman imports and knowledge of 
foreign techniques, produced monuments and stone 
carvings of unsurpassed beauty. 

Second-century patronage of stupa construction coin¬ 
cided with Satavahana rule in Andhra. The Satavahanas 
were succeeded in the early part of the third century by 
the Ikshvakus, who ruled through the early part of the 
fourth century. The bulk of the patronage at Amaravati 
was by the Buddhist nuns, monks, and laity, while the 
women of the Ikshvaku royal house, whose husbands 
were actually Hindus, were active donors to the Buddhist 
faith at Nagarjunakonda and hoped to attain their own 
Nirvana through their good works. A final phase of the 
tradition, extending into the fourth century, may be seen 
at Goli, a site about which little is known but which has 
produced fine narrative reliefs. 
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The Early Andhra Tradition 

A four-sided fragmentary pillar, an early work belong¬ 
ing to the second or first century B.C., illustrates scenes 
from the life of the Buddha. They are labeled, just as in 
Bharhut, leaving no doubt as to their identification. One 
side of the pillar illustrates the events that took place in 
the last three months of the Buddha’s life, from his stay at 
Vaishali to his parinirvana (final attainment of enlighten¬ 
ment and passing away of the Buddha, after which he will 
not be reborn) at Kushinagara. It is done in an unusual 
form of continuous narrative, reading from bottom to 
top. The carving of the relief is exceedingly shallow. 
Another scene on the same pillar takes place at 
Dhanyakataka, the ancient name for Amaravati. Amara- 
vati did not have a place in the biography of the Buddha. 
Nevertheless, the pillar may have something to do with 
the founding of the stupa there, an event that was given 
sanctity by placing it near the scenes from the life of the 
Blessed One. 

Another significant early monument is the stupa at 
Jaggayyapeta, even though it is known from only a few 
surviving fragments. It must have been extremely impor¬ 
tant, as it stands on top of a hill and could probably have 
been seen from a great distance. A stately relief of the 
Chakravartin (Universal Monarch) with his seven jewels 
(wheel, elephant, horse, gem, treasurer, wife, prime min¬ 
ister) is the first and finest example of the many 
Chakravartin representations developed in Andhra. The 
relief is extremely shallow and the figures unusually tall 
and slender, features often considered characteristic of 
the early phase. It is possible, however, that they repre¬ 
sented an actual physiological type who lived in the 
region. The composition uses hieratic proportions so 
that the seven jewels, even the elephant, are much 
smaller than the king. The awkward feet of the monarch 
show no knowledge of perspective, as is common in early 
phases of Indian narrative. 

The Mature Phase Represented by Amaravati 

Most of the sculpture that survives from the Great 
Stupa at Amaravati, one of the most magnificent stupas 
of ancient India, was made during the second and third 
centuries A.D. Amaravati was excavated many times, and 
a large number of reliefs are preserved in the British 
Museum, the Madras Government Museum, and the 
Archaeological Museum at Amaravati. These, along with 
drawings made by early excavators, have enabled us to 
reconstruct the structure. 

Around the entire Amaravati drum (161.7 ft., or 49.3 m, 
in diameter) was a series of slabs depicting various types 
of stupas that were then in current use. An example cur¬ 
rently in the Madras Government Museum has been one 
of the sources for reconstructing Amaravati itself. Four 


projections, known as ayaka platforms, projected from 
the drum, with each projection bearing five pillars. These 
are unique to Andhra Pradesh and certainly indicate a 
change in stupa ritual. Springing from the drum was a 
huge dome with a series of decorated slabs about 11 feet 
(3.4 m) high. 

The entire stupa compound was set apart from the 
secular world by the 9-foot (2.7 m)-tall railing, enclosing 
the pradakshina (circumambulation) path. The railing was 
decorated with enormous lotuses on the outside and 
crowned by a stone coping. The inside of the railing had 
magnificent narrative reliefs, often placed in lotus 
roundel or in surrounding areas. As a worshiper per¬ 
formed pradakshina , he was encased between two states of 
the Buddha’s being. On his left are the many events in the 
present and former lives of the Buddha, issuing forth 
from lotuses, the symbol of the Buddha’s birth. This is 
contrasted on the right by the stupa, surrounded at its 
base by numerous stupas, and simple reliefs of the major 
events in the life of the Buddha on the dome slabs, 
emphasizing the goal of Nirvana. Consequently, while 
the reliefs of the stupa itself clearly culminate in the Bud¬ 
dha’s final goal, the relief panels on the railing are 
extremely sensuous, reflecting courtly life. 

The dome and drum slabs at Amaravati are in low 
relief on a flat ground, a technique descended from the 
earlier Andhra tradition. The railing shows much more 
variety. In one group of reliefs, the ground is not flat, but 
is carved in several distinct planes. This strikingly inno¬ 
vative technique lasted only for a brief time, and was 
probably confined to only one or two sculptors. How¬ 
ever, it makes Amaravati unique. Multiplane relief was 
then abandoned for the traditional mode, only some¬ 
times showing remnants of the multiplane system. 

One of the finest examples of the multiplane relief is 
the Presentation of Rahula on a railing crossbar. In it, 
the Buddha’s son Rahula is being presented to his 
father to ask for his inheritance. His father is repre¬ 
sented by an empty throne with a flaming pillar behind 
it and a footstool with an impression of the Buddha’s 
feet upon it, common symbols used to represent the 
Blessed One. Although the pillar and feet are abstract 
symbols, the throne is naturalistically represented in an 
approximate single point perspective, with its vanishing 
point somewhere at the top of the pillar. The perspec- 
tival illusion is enhanced by the fact that the back of the 
throne is at the deepest level of the picture surface. 
Although not a fully coherent space, the composition is 
well ordered, for it is anchored by an inverted “v” (or a 
wedge) created by the central empty throne of the 
composition, the surrounding figures overlapping and 
remaining calmly in place. We are reminded that such 
formulas were used in the classical paintings of Pompeii 
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and Herculaneum, and it is possible that the artist was 
trying to reproduce a painting technique by actually 
carving into the stone, just as was done many centuries 
later in the Italian Renaissance. There are many vari¬ 
ants of this compositional formula throughout the 
railing. 

We know that Amaravati artists were aware of Roman 
art, for a small Buddhist stone relief panel from Amara¬ 
vati, showing a woman in classical dress with Indian ankle 
bangles, was clearly copied with modification from a 
Roman import. These high points of Amaravati sculpture 
are almost an anomaly, as later sculptors seem to have lost 
their sense of depth, and have reverted to single plane 
compositions, with elongated figures stretched to their 
limits, but clearly inherited from Jaggayyapeta. 

The Final Phase of Andhra Buddhist Art 
at Nagarjunakonda and Goli 

The final phase is marked by the sculptural art of 
Nagarjunakonda, the capital of the Ikshvakus, with its 
greatest period of production belonging to the latter part 
of the third century A.D. It culminates during the fourth 
century at the site of Goli village. Nagarjunakonda 
(ancient Vijayapuri) was submerged by the construction 
of the much-needed Nagarjunasagar Dam. The sculp¬ 
tures in the valley were salvaged and brought to an island 
museum, which also contains a model of the submerged 
site. While several of the architectural monuments were 
reconstructed on the island and on the surrounding hills, 
others only survive as small models in the museum. In 
contrast to the Amaravati stupa, the Great Stupa at 
Nagarjunakonda was only sparsely decorated. However, 
the stupas in the monastic compounds were decorated 
fully. There were no railings around the Nagarjunakonda 
stupas, although they had drum and dome slabs. The 
most interesting of the sculptures were long low friezes 
on the ayaka platforms that protruded from the drums, 
illustrating current and former lives of the Buddha. 
These ayaka beams were symbolic substitutes for railings, 
thus belonging to the world of samsdra, the cycle of birth 
and death. Each individual panel was separated by 
pilasters, and further separated from each other by 
coquettish mithuna couples, many of them illustrating 
Sanskrit poetry. These couples appear at the beginnings 
of a long tradition of mithuna couples used in Indian tem¬ 
ple architecture. Magnificent female bracket figures cap 
the ends. In the current example, with scenes from the 
Buddha’s life, the scenes read from right to left. 

While multiplane carving and western perspective are 
absent in Nagarjunakonda sculptures, a battle scene whose 
function on the stupa is unexplained is clearly a reverse 
copy of a Roman battle scene belonging to the time of 
Trajan (a.d. 2 nd century), now on the Arch of Constantine. 



While we know of Roman coins found at Nagarjuna¬ 
konda, and a stadium using bricks of a standardized 
Roman size, further research is still needed to explain the 
presence of this composition and its inexplicable subject. 

Perhaps the most beautiful panel from Nagarjuna¬ 
konda reflects a knowledge of Sanskrit poetry, Canto X 
of the Saundarananda by Ashvaghosha, a first-century 
poem often illustrated in Andhra Pradesh from the sec¬ 
ond to the fourth centuries. The story concerns the con¬ 
version of the Buddha’s half brother Nanda, who 
consequently rejects his bride Sundari. In a quirky detail, 
the Buddha and Nanda are seen flying up to heaven to 
inspect the celestial maidens. 

This same theme remains popular in Goli village, 
whose sculpture represents the last major phase of the 
Andhra Buddhist tradition, extending it into the fourth 
century. Goli is also known for its ayaka panels. In the 
Goli variant of the story we see Nanda in the grove of 
Indra staring at the beautiful Apsaras. While the Nagar¬ 
junakonda and Goli panels emphasize slightly different 
episodes of the Saundarananda, the Goli artist was clearly 
conversant with the Nagarjunakonda version. However, 
the architectural pilasters used as dividing scenes are here 
almost balloonlike, losing their rigid sense as dividers. 
The multiplane carving is now a thing of the past, and 
the shallow relief with elongated figures of the early 
Andhra tradition has reasserted itself in the final phase of 
Andhra Buddhist art. 

Elizabeth Rosen Stone 
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BURMA Characterized by its riverine system and the 
river valleys of the Salween, Sittang, and, especially, 
the Irrawaddy, Burma is a country of villages with few 
large cities. The Burmese people, ethnically related to 
the Tibetans and the Chinese, are some 70 percent of the 
estimated population of 43 million in 2005. There are a 
large number of hill tribes with their own languages and 
customs. They include Chins, Kachins, Karens, Lahus, 
Nagas, and the Shans, who organized a Shan State 
National Army to fight for independence. The country is 
rich in such products as copper, tin, silver, tungsten, and 
precious stones, and in rice, rubber, cotton, and teak. 
Hinduism and Buddhism, via Sri Lanka, came to Burma 
and mixed with local animistic practices. Ninety percent 
of the people are Buddhist, 4 percent are Christian, 4 per¬ 
cent are Muslim, and 3 percent are animist. Chinese 
people make up 3 percent and Indians 2 percent of the 
population. Since 1989 the military government has 
called Burma the Union of Myanmar (or Myanmar 
Naingandaw, “country of Myanmar”). The capital, Ran¬ 
goon, is known as Yangon. The literacy rate is claimed to 
be about 80 percent for females and 90 percent for males. 
The currency is the kyat. Burma is the world’s second- 
largest producer of illicit opium. 

British Colonial Period 

The Toungoo dynasty (1531-1752) came to an end as 
Alaungpaya (r. 1752-1760) established the Konbaung 
dynasty, the last dynasty in Burmese history, which, with 
its capital at Rangoon, was of an imperialistic nature; 
it attacked Thailand and conquered Arakan. Arakenese 
refugees fled to India. In 1819 King Bodawpaya 
(r. 1782-1819) expanded into Manipur and Assam, fron¬ 
tier territories for India, triggering alarm from the 
British, who were apprehensive about the security of 
India on both its northeast and northwest frontiers and 
across the Bay of Bengal in Malaya and the Indian Ocean 
in south and east Africa. In addition, warlike tribes from 
both sides of the border were not averse to raiding in 
each other’s territories, creating unsettled conditions. 
There was also great concern about the conditions of 
investment and trade for British traders in Burma, who 
felt they were badly treated by the Burmese. Cultural 
practices also embittered relationships between the 
British and the Burmese. The British resented the 
Burmese custom of removing their shoes before entering 
the royal palace and flatly refused to do so. This angered 
the Burmese, as proud a people as the British. Before 
Hong Kong became a British territory, there was hope 
that a lucrative trade with China would develop through 
Burma. Finally, the British were wary of diplomatic and 
economic competition from the French, who were based 
in Vietnam. All these factors impelled the British to an 
increasingly interventionist position in Burma and the 


absorption of Burma into the empire through three 
Anglo-Burmese Wars. 

The First Anglo-Burmese War broke out in March 
1824 after King Bagyidaw (r. 1819-1837) invaded 
Manipur and annexed Assam. The British pushed 10,000 
troops, led by steam-powered gunboats, up to the 
Burmese capital of Mandalay. The Burmese were forced 
to sign the Treaty of Yandabo on 24 February 1826 with 
a number of humiliating conditions, including a £1 million 
indemnity; the control of Arakan and Tenasserim ceded 
to the British East India Company; the promise not to 
interfere in Assam, Manipur, and Cachar; and the sta¬ 
tioning of an ambassador in Calcutta and a British Resi¬ 
dent at Ava. These conditions, however, did not appease 
the insatiable Victorian appetite for wealth and power, 
not to mention missionary impulses for greater freedom 
to proselytize. The cassus belli for the Second Burmese 
War in 1852-1853, however, was conflict between British 
traders and the Burmese governor of Rangoon. The 
result was British annexation of Pegu province, which 
they renamed “Lower Burma,” the deposition of the 
king, Pagan (r. 1846-1853), and control of Burma’s access 
to the sea. 

KingMindon (r. 1853-1878) was a modernist, reform¬ 
ing king who introduced in his new capital of Mandalay 
a measure of industrialization and economic develop¬ 
ment and the creation of coinage, newspapers, and the 
building of the telegraph. However, he also attempted to 
establish diplomatic and trade relations with France, 
angering the British, who were in competition with the 
French for influence in neighboring Thailand. His suc¬ 
cessor King Thibaw (r. 1878-1885) imposed a heavy fine 
on the Bombay-Burmah Trading Company for its failure 
to pay for all the teak they had extracted from Burma. 
His biggest crime in the eyes of the British, however, was 
his opening of diplomatic negotiations with the French. 
This was the justification for an attack in November 
1885. The conquest of Burma took twenty days. It was 
absorbed on 1 January 1886 and was ruled from Calcutta 
as a province of India. Thibaw was exiled to India, his 
throne was placed in a museum in Calcutta, and his 
palace in Mandalay became a British officers’ club. 

The British brought a modern administrative and 
police system to the country and its economy was 
brought into the global system of finance and trade. Ran¬ 
goon, rather than Mandalay, became the nation’s center. 
The British also transformed Burma with the clearing of 
swampland in the south and the creation of a new non- 
hereditary, urban, Western-educated elite landlord class 
(the University of Rangoon was founded in 1920), who 
acquired more and more land as small owner-cultivators 
fell into debt and lost their land to larger, often absentee, 
landlords and investors. Indian moneylenders and Chinese 
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businessmen moved into Burma to provide the credit for 
this growing market-driven economy. The effect was 
devastating, as the British attempted to introduce the 
Indian system of village government and taxation. It was 
alien to Burma and led to social deterioration and cul¬ 
tural disintegration. The deplorable condition of Burma 
under the British is famously and realistically depicted in 
George Orwell’s novel, Burmese Days. A resistance move¬ 
ment led by monks and ex-monks developed. Until 1942, 
Burma was under martial law in one form or another, 
with as many as 40,000 army and police in the field at 
one time. 

Burma’s nationalist movement. The Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association was established in 1906. It was a 
modernist organization concerned with cultural and 
religious revival but became increasingly political and 
nationalistic during the next decade. In 1909, when the 
British introduced the Minto-Morley Act, Burma was 
given a Legislative Council with a nonofficial majority. 
The country was excluded from the reforms of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act of 1919, but the uproar was so great 
that the British introduced the Indian system of dyarchy 
in 1923, and Burma received five seats in the Indian Leg¬ 
islative Assembly in Delhi. Fifty percent of the recruits to 
the Burmese civil service were also reserved for the 
Burmese. A peasant rebellion was led by former monk 
Saya San, originally Ya Gyaw (1874-1931), who crowned 
himself king of Burma in 1930. His Galon Army tried to 
resist British machine guns with amulets and charms. It 
was snuffed out after two years. Saya San was captured, 
tried for sedition, and hanged, but his trial and death 
were rallying cries for nationalists. Also in 1930, a nation¬ 
alist organization the Dobama Asiayone (We Burmese 
Association) was founded by a group of students who 
were graduates of the University of Rangoon. They 
called themselves Thakin (Master) and they, most 
notably Aung San (1915-1947), became the leaders of the 
nationalist movement in 1936. In the Government of 
India Act of 1935, Burma was separated from India and 
received a fully elected assembly. 

When World War II broke out, Aung San fled to 
China and came into contact with the Japanese, who took 
him and twenty-nine others, the “Thirty Comrades,” to 
Japan for military training in their Burma National 
Army. By May 1942 the Japanese had captured all of 
Burma, and the British retreated to Imphal in India. The 
Burma National Army was disbanded and the Japanese 
formed a smaller Burma Defense Force, still with Aung 
San as its head. A civil administration was set up by Ba 
Maw (1893-1977) and on 1 August 1943, Burma was 
declared an independent state. Aung San became the war 
minister and U Nu (1907-1995) foreign affairs minister. 
The Burma National Army was formed by Ne Win 

/- 


(“Brilliant as the Sun”), born ShuMaung (1911-2002), in 
1943 and later, in March 1945, was led by Aung San. 
Aung San also formed the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League (AFPFL), which was recognized as the leading 
organization in Burma. The Japanese retreated in May 
1945, and in October 1946 Aung San and his allies were 
appointed to the Governor’s Council. In the general elec¬ 
tions that followed, Aung San and his party received an 
overwhelming victory for his proposal for the Union 
of Burma. In September 1946 he headed a provisional 
government and reached an agreement with British 
prime minister Clement Attlee on 27 January 1947 that 
Burma would become independent. On 19 July 1947, he 
and six of his colleagues were murdered at a Cabinet 
meeting. U Nu then headed the government, and on 
17 October 1947 he signed a treaty with the British, 
under which Burma would become independent on 4 
January 1948. 

Independent Burma 

A western parliamentary system was created, with sep¬ 
arate states for the Shan, Kachin, Karen, and Kayah, and 
a division for the Chin peoples. Burma was one of the 
first states to recognize the People’s Republic of China in 
1949, and it declined to become a member of the South¬ 
east Asia Treaty Organization in 1954. In October 1958, 
U Nu resigned in favor of General Ne Win, who had 
remained in the army after the war and had built a loyal 
following in the 4th Burmese Rifles. U Nu, however, was 
allowed back as prime minister in April 1960 after gen¬ 
eral elections swept his “Clean Wing” section, later 
named “Union Party,” of the AFPFL into power. How¬ 
ever, on 2 March 1962, Ne Win and the military arrested 
U Nu and assumed power in an anticommunist Revolu¬ 
tionary Council whose policies were outlined in a mani¬ 
festo, The Burmese Way to Socialism , published on 3 April 
1962. Its guiding principle was an isolationist “Burma for 
the Burmese.” Private enterprise was abolished, enter¬ 
prises were nationalized, and thousands of Indians and 
other foreigners were expelled from Burma. All political 
parties were banned in March 1964, and their leaders 
arrested and imprisoned, except for the sole legal party, 
the Burma Socialist Program Party, which had been 
founded by Ne Wit on 4 July 1962. Its power was 
enshrined in the new constitution of 2 March 1974. This 
began the military domination of every aspect of 
Burmese life. 

Between 1962 and 1988, Ne Wit dominated Burma as 
military ruler until 1972, as president until 1981, and as 
party leader until 1988. He withstood the antigovernment 
demonstrations in 1974 that broke out at the funeral of 
the former United Nations secretary-general U Thant 
(1909-1974) who was a symbol of opposition to the 
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military regime. In 1986 and again in 1988 widespread 
demonstrations against the government led to the death 
of tens of thousands of protesters. On 18 September 1988, 
the army seized power and formed the State Law and 
Order Restoration Council, six days before Aung San Suu 
Kyi (b. 1945), the daughter of Aung San (and the future 
1991 Nobel Peace Prize recipient for her fight for human 
rights in Burma), who had lived outside the country 
between 1960 and 1988, became the general secretary of 
the National League for Democracy. In 1987 Burma 
sought relief from its massive foreign debt and received 
Least Developed Nation status from the United Nations. 
On 27 May 1990, multiparty elections were held for the 
485-seat unicameral People’s Assembly, and the National 
League for Democracy won a landslide victory, but the 
military refused to relinquish power. Aung San Suu Kyi 
has been under house arrest from 1989 to 1995, 2000 to 
2002, and from 2003. Since 3 March 1992, Burma has 
been subject to annual reports written by the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights concerning the 
lack of human rights for many of Burma’s citizens, and in 
April 1998 Amnesty International published a major 


report on human rights violations in Burma. The United 
Nations, the European Union, the International Labor 
Organization, and the U.S. government have all con¬ 
demned the Burmese government. The material, health, 
and environmental conditions of the people continue to 
worsen, with a quarter of Burma’s people believed to liv¬ 
ing below the poverty line in a land blessed with abundant 
natural resources. 

Roger D. Long 

See also Southeast Asia, Relations with 
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CABINET. See Political System. 

CABINET MISSION PLAN Great Britain’s final 
attempt to transfer its waning imperial power over India to 
a single independent constitutional entity was launched in 
March 1946, by three members of Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee’s Cabinet: Secretary of State for India Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence, Board of Trade President Sir Stafford Cripps, 
and First Lord of the Admirality A. V Alexander. Their 
Cabinet Mission Plan, had it been accepted in good faith by 
the leaders of India’s National Congress and Muslim 
League, could have saved millions of lives and averted three 
disastrous South Asian wars, and more than half a century 
of constant conflict over Jammu and Kashmir. 

The plan was to create a complex confederation of 
British India’s provinces and princely states, all divided 
into three groups: A, B, and C. Most of independent 
India’s Union would have been integrated into Group A, 
with its overwhelmingly Hindu majority. To the west of 
Group A would have been Group B, modern Pakistan, 
mostly Muslim but also including millions of Punjabi 
Sikhs and Hindus from the eastern districts of Punjab, 
not just its Muslim-majority western districts, as well as 
all of Sind and the North-West Frontier province and 
Baluchistan. Group C would have included all of Bengal 
and Assam, with a very narrow Muslim majority, and the 
much richer real estate of West Bengal’s Calcutta, rather 
than what became impoverished East Pakistan in 1947 and 
has remained Bangladesh since the 1971 South Asian war. 

Those three groups, the modern sovereign states of 
Pakistan, India, and Bangladesh, would have been the 
most powerful, virtually autonomous units within the 
three-tier plan of a South Asian confederation. Elected 
representatives from each group would join the new fed¬ 
eration’s constituent assembly as soon as the British left, 


roughly one member elected for each million inhabi¬ 
tants, as was later the case for India’s Parliament. At the 
bottom of the plan’s three-tier pyramid, provincial offi¬ 
cials (elected within the former British provinces and the 
princely states) would collect most taxes and supervise 
the administration of local services, as do local govern¬ 
ments in Britain and the United States. At the pyramid’s 
top would be a Union umbrella with key representatives 
from all three groups sharing power only over foreign 
affairs, defense, communication, and to raise finances 
enough to run those three central departments. The 
Cabinet Mission worked tirelessly, trying to persuade 
the leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League of 
the brilliance and impartiality of their plan, the last best 
hope for keeping South Asia unified. It almost worked. 

But neither side really trusted the other, Congress 
leaders suspecting that Muslim Leaguers agreed only in 
order to buy time until they felt strong enough to break 
free and establish their state of Pakistan; the League 
feared that once the British left, Congress would ignore 
the plan’s communal checks, undermining both powerful 
Muslim-majority groups to bolster the central powers of 
a Hindu-dominated union. Soon after the Mission went 
home, its plan fell apart, and by midsummer of 1946, only 
ashes remained. A year later, the hasty, incompetent par¬ 
tition of Punjab and Bengal shattered South Asia’s unity, 
and during the months of Britain’s withdrawal of its 
forces, over 10 million Hindu, Muslim, and Sikh refugees 
fled their ancestral homes, leaving almost a million dead. 

Stanley Wolpeit 
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CALCUTTA Once the capital of British India and the 
second-largest city of the empire after London, Calcutta 
is completely a British creation. Calcutta is a city that 
defies description, overwhelming each visitor with kalei¬ 
doscopic images and scenes from its checkered history, its 
extremes of wealth and poverty, and its punishingly hot 
and humid climate. In fact, the British found Calcutta’s 
climate so oppressive that for the better part of each year 
they shifted the official work of the Raj to Simla (Shimla), 
north of Delhi, the queen of India’s hill stations. After 
ruling India from Calcutta for 150 years, the British per¬ 
manently shifted their capital to New Delhi in 1912. 

Rudyard Kipling called Calcutta the “City of Dread¬ 
ful Night”; the Frenchman Dominiqie Lapierre named it 
the “City of Joy”; and the Indian novelist Anita Desai 
described it as the “graveyard of the British Empire.” 
The early British administrators called it the “City of 
Palaces” because they believed that India could only be 
ruled from palaces and thus constructed monumental 
buildings. More recently V S. Naipaul declared, “All of 
[Calcutta’s] suffering are sufferings of death. I know not 
of any other city whose plight is more hopeless.” 

Calcutta emerged from the union of three villages— 
Kahkata, Govindapur, and Sutanuti—the first of which 
housed the shrine of the Indian goddess Kali, hence the 
name Calcutta. In 1680 Job Charnock, a British agent and 
head of the English factory in Cassim Bazaar, received per¬ 
mission from the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb to establish 
an English factory at Sutanuti. In 1698 the British East 
India Company bought the zamindari (rights for land rev¬ 
enue) of Kahkata, Govindpur, and Sutanuti from Subarana 
Chowdhury Fort William (named after King William I) 
was completed in 1699, thus founding Calcutta as the 
bridgehead of the company’s commercial and administra¬ 
tive operations in Bengal. As the Mughal empire started its 
decline after the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the East 
India Company acquired duty-free trading rights in 
Bengal from the financially strapped Mughal Faruksiyar 
for the paltry sum of 3,000 rupees in 1717, much to the 
chagrin of the nawabs (Muslim governors) of the region. 
By 1735 Calcutta had become an important port and a 
trading center, and its population burgeoned to over 
100,000. Calcutta now rivaled Dhaka (traditional Dacca) 
and Murshidabad, the two historical capitals of Bengal. 

Other Europeans had vied for a foothold in Bengal as 
well. As early as 1517, the Portuguese had set up a trading 



Market in Calcutta. Calcutta was originally planned by the 
British for a population of 1 million, but today the city and its 
environs support a population of over 14 million. Two-thirds of 
its population live in slums, or bustees , like that depicted in this 
chaotic market. EARL & NAZIMA KOWALL/CORBIS. 

post in Chittagong (modern Bangladesh’s principal port) 
and Saptagram. In 1580 the Portuguese secured permis¬ 
sion from Emperor Akbar to set up Bandel de Hoogly on 
the Hoogly River, which was later demolished by 
Emperor Shah Jahan in 1632. The Dutch set up a factory 
at Chuncura in 1653, but in 1825 ceded it to the British 
in exchange for Bencoleen in Sumatra (Indonesia). In the 
early 1670s, the French established Chandannagar (old 
Chandernagore). 

In an effort to bolster their position, the British inter¬ 
vened in wars of succession in Bengal, inviting the wrath 
of Siraj-ud-Dawla, who marched south to capture Fort 
William in June 1756, placing 145 Englishmen (and one 
woman) in the fort’s lockup, called the “Black Hole,” an 
airless room measuring 14 by 18 feet (4X5 m). By the 
next morning many of the prisoners had died from 
asphyxiation, an event that not only served to perpetually 
prejudice the British against the Indians but that also cast 
a lingering dark shadow over Calcutta. 
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Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta. Throughout India, particularly in centers of commerce such as Calcutta, architectural relics of 
the British colonial past remain. Here, the Victoria Memorial Hall (built between 1906 and 1921 at the behest of Lord Curzon). 
Combining elements of Italian and Greek architecture while incorporating the Islamic dome common to die region, it is constructed 
of marble from the same quarry that supplied the builders of the Taj Mahal. GRAEME GOLDIN; CORDAIY PHOTO LIBRARY LTD./CORBIS. 


Colonel Robert Clive and Admiral Charles Watson 
recaptured Fort William in January 1757. In June of the 
same year, Siraj-ud-Dawla was defeated in the Battle of 
Plassey, and Clive installed Mir Jaffar as the nawdb 
of Bengal in return for £234,000 and an annual salary of 
£30,000. In 1765 the British defeated an alliance of Shah 
Alam II and Mir Kasim, then nawab of Bengal, at Buxur. 
The East India Company was then given the diivani (land 
revenue collection rights) of Bengal, Orissa, and Bihar. 
To better fortify Calcutta, a new fort was completed in 
1773; in the same year, Calcutta became the capital of the 
British Raj in India. Clive returned to England a rich 
man in 1767, but committed suicide in 1774. 

British buildings in Calcutta, as in other presidency 
towns and later in New Delhi, celebrated the British tri¬ 
umph in India through monumentality. The British 
designs, however, appropriated several architectural lan¬ 
guages, from Classicism to Baroque to Gothic to Indo- 
Saracenic. Calcutta’s landmark buildings include the 
National Library of India, the Indian Museum (the old¬ 
est in Asia), Victoria Memorial, High Court, Writer’s 


Building, Marble Palace, Ochterlony Monument (mod¬ 
ern Shahid Minar), Kalighat, Government House (the 
residence of the governor of Bengal, inspired by Curzon’s 
Kedleston Hall), Esplanade Mansion, Howrah Station, 
and the buildings around Calcutta’s Maidan. Under the 
neonationalist movement, many of these buildings have 
acquired Indian names, just as Calcutta itself was re¬ 
named Kolkata in 2001. Nouveau riche Bengalis imitated 
Western architecture, even as they cultivated British cus¬ 
toms and mastered the English language. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded in 1784 by Sir 
William Jones, the introduction of the printing press in 
1799 by missionary William Carey, and English-language 
education produced a class of Bengali intellectuals 
(i bhadralok ) in Calcutta. The city itself became the center 
of the Bengal Renaissance that embodied English liberal¬ 
ism and indigenous revivalism, both of which contributed 
to social reform and political activism in the nineteenth 
century. The Bengali Brahman Ram Mohan Roy 
(1772-1833) was a pioneer of that Renaissance, promoting 
new ideas and syncretic cultural concepts that blossomed 
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in the warrens of Calcutta. Roy’s Brahmo Samaj, founded 
in 1828, and in combination with English education, influ¬ 
enced generations of young Bengali intellectuals, from 
Rabindranath Tagore to Satyajit Ray to Arundhati Roy. 
Calcutta thus became an important center of both Hindu 
reform and the Indian nationalist movement. 

Calcutta’s dark side has always been in full view—its 
slums and overcrowded tenements, grinding poverty, and 
decaying infrastructure—producing popular political 
support for leftist political parties and the unionization of 
labor. It has also attracted humanitarians such as Mother 
Teresa, who founded the Missionaries of Charity in 1950 
to help abandoned children and the dying. For her care 
of the poorest of the poor, she was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1979. 

Those who despair over modern Calcutta’s misery 
forget that British interests from the beginning in Bengal 
were primarily pecuniary. The plunder of Bengal and its 
complete mismanagement of the province led to a major 
famine in the early 1770s in which a third of the popula¬ 
tion died. Famine and drought became a running theme 
of Calcutta’s history, producing widespread disaffection 
among the peasantry. As everywhere else in agricultural 
British India, the fundamental source of official finance 
was land revenue. The British were not prepared to sur¬ 
render this vital source of income, and the peasants had 
to borrow at such exorbitant rates to fulfill their tax obli¬ 
gations that many became bankrupt. As a result, many 
were forced to flee to the city to eke out a living. These 
rural-urban migrations started early in the British period, 
and Calcutta’s population soared to 200,000 by the late 
1770s. Calcutta also became a principal port for the 
opium trade, from which the British East India Company 
reaped huge profits, exporting Indian opium to China. 

Many of Calcutta’s modern problems result from the 
fact that the city was originally planned by the British for 
a population of no more than 1 million, whereas by 2004 
it supported a population of over 14 million, with over 
30,000 people per .4 sq. mi. (square kilometer). Two- 
thirds of Calcutta’s population live in unofficial slums, 
called bustees. A reported 2,000 people migrate daily to 
Calcutta in the hope of making a living there. The city’s 
overburdened infrastructure dates back to the mid-nine¬ 
teenth century, its sewerage system was established in 
1859, filtered water was introduced in 1860, its telephone 
exchange was created in 1882, and the electricity supply 
was started in 1899. 

Calcutta, with all its ills, remains one of the most 
intellectually vibrant cities in India. Bengalis, through 
their endless heated discussions and political activism, 
keep hope alive. This eternal optimism helped the city 
to survive its staggering refugee crisis, produced by the 


partition oflndia in 1947, and again when Bangladesh was 
created from East Pakistan in 1971. In its three-hundred- 
year history, Calcutta, or Kolkata, has offered endless pos¬ 
sibilities to its millions, along with sorrow and 
disappointment for others. The dance of hope and despair, 
of possibilities and misery, continues. Calcutta has always 
recovered from its worst disasters, moving forward in the 
footsteps of Roy, Tagore, and Ray. The residents of Cal¬ 
cutta of the past and the present—from all classes—have 
never failed to take the full measure of their city. 

Ravi Kalia 

See also Bengal; British Crown Raj; Clive, Robert; 
Urbanism 
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CAPITAL MARKET India has had a history of secu¬ 
rities trading stretching back almost two hundred years, 
making it one of the oldest capital markets in Asia. The 
American Civil War of 1861-1865 (which led to the 
emergence of an affluent community of brokers who 
profited from the ban on the import of American cotton) 
resulted in the capital market becoming more organized, 
and in 1874 a group of brokers congregated in Bombay’s 
Dalai Street to begin trading in securities. A year later 
the Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Association was for¬ 
mally inaugurated, a precursor to the establishment in 
1895 of the first stock exchange, which in 1899 moved to 
premises at Dalai Street, a name which ever since has 
been synonymous with the Indian capital market. 

The Early Years 

Indian brokers profited from the U.S. Civil War, with 
over two hundred emerging in Bombay alone, but the war 
proved disastrous for financial investors. Share prices 
rose rapidly, and fell with equal ferocity by the end of the 
war. It has been recorded, for instance, that the price of 
the Bank of Bombay share fell from its high of 2,850 
rupees to 87 rupees during this period. Investors experi¬ 
enced, and not for the last time, the familiar sequence of 
a share mania, generating the seeds of its own destruc¬ 
tion, leading to dramatic price volatility and subsequent 
erosion of investor wealth. 

While the capital market through most of the nine¬ 
teenth century grew in response to the resource needs of 
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Traders on Dalai Street, Bombay Stock Exchange. With a 
history of robust securities trading spanning some two hundred 
years, India is one of the oldest capital markets in Asia. INDIA 
TODAY. 


trade and commerce, and of property development, 
toward the close of that century it began to provide 
finance to emerging industrial enterprises. Thus, shares 
traded in the 1830s were largely of banks and cotton 
presses; four decades later they encompassed trading 
enterprises in agricultural commodities such as jute in 
the 1870s and tea in the 1880s; and by then shares were 
also issued by joint stock companies which were floated 
to reclaim and develop land from the sea around Bombay. 
These were uncertain businesses with the possibility of 
high returns, and share prices of these companies were 
accordingly volatile. But by the 1880s, India’s textile 
industry had emerged, with cotton mills in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad and jute mills in Calcutta set up by domestic 
entrepreneurs, to be followed in the first decade of the 
twentieth century by the first Jamsetji Tata iron and steel 
plant at Jamshedpur. Capital demands of this new indus¬ 
trial entrepreneurship, together with the rise in urban 
prosperity, led to additional stock exchanges being set up, 
at Ahmedabad in 1894 and Calcutta in 1908. The Indian 
industrial class had not merely arrived, but grew profitably 


during World War I, diversifying into paper, sugar, and 
the processing of other agricultural commodities, all of 
which provided breadth to the capital market. 


From Independence to the Late 1980s 

Firms were free of controls in raising capital from 
securities markets until World War II, when controls 
were first introduced through the Defence of India 
Rules. Controls continued thereafter with the enactment 
in 1947, the year of India’s independence, of the Capital 
Issues (Control) Act. The emergence of an increasingly 
dominant public sector in the first three decades 
thereafter—underpinned by barriers to entry in certain 
sectors for companies not owned by the government, 
barriers to growth in the form of industrial licensing, 
and the nationalization of several large and listed 
companies—led to a subdued primary market for equity. 
Well-capitalized companies in sectors such as banking, 
insurance, petroleum, power, transportation, and coal 
were in the public sector and had no need to access the 
market for capital. With interest rates administered, the 
bond market also remained undeveloped, and firms typi¬ 
cally raised debt from the predominantly nationalized 
development banks and commercial banks. The Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act (FERA) of 1973, which required 
firms from overseas to substantially dilute their foreign 
shareholding to the level of a minority stake, did however 
funnel shares into the Indian capital market, and the 
shares of such companies were much sought after, conse¬ 
quently providing much needed trading momentum to 
the market. Several rapidly growing and privately owned 
Indian companies also accessed the market for equity: the 
most publicized in the 1980s was Reliance Industries, 
then a textiles company, which first successfully popular¬ 
ized the convertible bond in India. The Unit Trust of 
India, established in 1964, also helped in reaching out to 
a wide body of investors by intermediating household 
savings into the capital market, and enjoyed a mutual 
fund monopoly until other institutions were permitted to 
enter the sector in 1987. 


Reform: Regulation of the Market 

By the time liberalization and reform of the Indian 
economy began in the early 1990s, the capital market thus 
rated impressively in terms of the many institutions that 
had grown around it, and yet was seen as poorly regulated. 
Volumes of share trading were dominated by the Bombay 
Stock Exchange (BSE), ostensibly a self-regulatory 
organization that periodically resembled a closed cartel 
of broker-members who acted purely in their own inter¬ 
est with little concern for other stakeholders in the mar¬ 
ket. In 1991 the BSE’s market capitalization rose by 130 
percent within seven months, when it was discovered 
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that funds had been diverted from commercial banks to 
the stock market by one broker, and the bubble burst. 
That episode raised crucial questions about the design 
and enforcement of financial market regulation. The for¬ 
mal regulation of India’s capital market can thus be said 
to have begun in 1992, when a four-year-old regulatory 
authority, the Securities and Exchange Board of India 
(SEBI), was empowered by statute to regulate market 
intermediaries. This included regulating the market for 
equity issuance, until then directly controlled by the gov¬ 
ernment, which computed the issue price on the basis of 
an accounting formula rather than what the market 
might bear, signaling the notion of “fair value” to 
investors. In practice, however, initial public offerings of 
equity were severely underpriced in relation to the price 
upon listing and were accordingly oversubscribed. While 
the transfer of powers to SEBI led to the removal of price 
controls when firms sought to raise capital from the 
market, the early years of pricing autonomy occasionally 
saw prices swing to the other extreme, with firms over¬ 
pricing their equity issuance. It took the better part of a 
decade to correct pricing anomalies, aided by more 
responsible investment banks and a further reinforce¬ 
ment of SEBI’s powers in 1995, transferring to it virtually 
all capital market regulatory powers formerly vested in 
the government. 

Market Microstructure 

The reform of stock exchanges has proved more con¬ 
tentious. The regulatory thrust has been to initially 
induce, and ultimately coerce, stock exchanges to reform 
their trading, clearing, and settlement practices. Success 
in the reform of stock exchange practices in India has 
been strongly facilitated by changes in market microstruc¬ 
ture, best typified by the National Stock Exchange 
(NSE), an exchange set up in 1994 that created a new 
microstructure for equities trading. Over four thousand 
companies now provide for the electronic dematerializa¬ 
tion of their shares, encompassing over 90 percent of the 
market capitalization of listed companies, and trades of 
such dematerialized shares account for over 99 percent 
of trades settled by delivery. Problems no longer arise of 
“bad deliveries” associated with the earlier trading of 
paper shares. Further, with rolling settlements, trades are 
now settled on day T+2, where T is the date of trading 

Overall, the first decade after capital market reforms 
began in the early 1990s appears to have greatly improved 
the efficacy of regulation. For brokers, SEBI has signaled 
firmer regulatory intolerance of insider trading and front¬ 
running, and faster detection of circular trades on illiquid 
shares that result in price manipulation. For mutual funds, 
disclosures compare well with the best international prac¬ 
tices, and an elaborately crafted regulatory straitjacket 


defines the bounds within which fund managers must 
discharge their obligations to investors. Finally, invest¬ 
ment bankers are also required to display adequate due 
diligence in the manner in which capital raising and 
merger deals are structured. 

Uncertainties in Raising Capital 

Despite the transformation of the market, companies 
continue to face uncertainties in their ability to raise cap¬ 
ital from the market at valuations that they consider fair, 
except when liquidity surges in the market occur. Very 
long-term financial savings are also not being intermedi¬ 
ated through the market, leading to a paucity of private 
domestic equity and debt for infrastructure investment, 
in the absence of pension fund reform. Consequently, 
commercial banks continue to finance very long-term 
debt, at some risk to the matching of their assets and 
liabilities, while private equity funds, typically from 
overseas, have begun taking an increasing stake in well- 
managed companies to facilitate their growth. A signifi¬ 
cant proportion of fresh equity and debt is placed 
privately, rather than being offered publicly, reflecting 
the higher transaction costs of public offerings. 

Companies similarly face constraints in raising acqui¬ 
sition finance. As competitive pressures have increased 
consequent to the liberalization of trade and investment 
in the early 1990s, companies have sought to restructure 
themselves in ways that have included ramping produc¬ 
tion capacities and divesting noncore businesses. This 
has been fertile territory for mergers and amalgamations, 
and banks have been restrained by regulation from pro¬ 
viding such finance, though that restraint has been eased 
in financing the privatization of government companies. 

Globalization of the Market 

Economic reforms of the 1990s also liberalized access 
to overseas capital by Indian firms, the greatest impact 
being on the structure and depth of the Indian capital 
market. Portfolio investments were permitted by SEBI- 
registered Foreign Institutional Investors which discre- 
tionarily manage funds of common pools of money. 
Soon, however, such funds began issuing synthetic 
instruments overseas to attract wider pools of money to 
be invested in the Indian market. In addition, Indian 
companies have been permitted to access capital over¬ 
seas, initially through the issuance of global depository 
receipts, and subsequently in the U.S. market (where 
stronger disclosure standards are mandated) through 
American depository receipts. So while it is still not 
legally possible for every investor overseas to hold shares 
in an Indian company willing to issue its shares, in prac¬ 
tice surrogate markets facilitating such investments have 
arisen. 
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Another offshoot of financial integration with over¬ 
seas capital markets has been the rapid change in the cap¬ 
italization and practices of domestic market 
intermediaries. There have been several collaborations 
and strategic alliances since 1993 between domestic 
financial services companies and investment banks 
abroad. Overseas brokerage houses, through Indian affil¬ 
iates, have become members of the larger stock 
exchanges and thereby entered the domestic broking 
industry. The financial services industry grew rapidly 
through the 1990s and is better capitalized than it was at 
the start of capital market reform. 

While the Indian rupee is still not fully convertible on 
the capital account, portfolio investment from overseas 
has become large enough to significantly impact the cap¬ 
ital market, be it in trading volume, share valuation, or 
the structure of trading liquidity across stocks. Although 
India was well insulated from the currency and capital 
market turmoil that affected East Asia in 1997, periods 
during which surges have occurred in overseas inflows 
into the capital markets in the last decade have seen 
prices of frontline and liquid stocks depart significantly 
from their fundamental valuations computed on the basis 
of discounted cash flows. Reversals in these surges have 
led inevitably to steep erosion in investor wealth. Oppor¬ 
tunities for hedging against such a fall in prices, hitherto 
restricted, are expected to improve as markets for deriv¬ 
atives on stock indexes and select individual stocks 
become increasingly liquid. 

The resident investor is still not permitted to invest 
overseas, though a limited window has been opened for 
mutual funds to do so. Iflndia moves closer to full capi¬ 
tal account convertibility, overseas funds can also be 
expected to become a source of investors in the country. 
It is at this stage that financial product innovation, mar¬ 
ket liquidity and stock market clearing and settlement 
efficiencies will need to be internationally competitive if 
markets are not to move overseas. The compulsions will 
be strong for regulators and market participants alike to 
be sensitive to the importance of market microstructure. 

Linkages with Other Financial Markets 

Further liquidity and depth in the capital markets 
require the development of a more diversified fund 
industry. While the liberalization of the insurance sector 
in the early twenty-first century will provide an impetus 
to such diversification as new, privately owned insurance 
companies grow in size, it is the reform of the pension 
sector that will be more critical. The government has 
recently initiated a shift in policy for pensions payable to 
a segment of its own employees with the acceptance of 
two instrumentalities. The first is the notion of “con¬ 
tracting out,” allowing pension monies to be managed by 


other asset managers, and to permit employees to switch 
between asset managers at very low cost. The second is 
to permit diversification across asset classes (which for 
the first time are to include equities), so as to enhance 
returns in the longer term. While the transformation of 
the pension fund sector is not customarily viewed as an 
integral part of capital market development, even a mod¬ 
est proportion of retirement savings being invested in the 
equity markets would significantly impact liquidity in the 
latter, thereby also reducing the undervaluation of several 
stocks. This is in addition to other benefits that a diver¬ 
sified pension industry could provide: enhancing earn¬ 
ings at retirement, and so mitigating old-age financial 
distress; providing long-term funds for the development 
of infrastructure; and thereby increasing the domestic 
savings rate. A well-structured reform of the pension 
fund market provides the opportunity to reach out simul¬ 
taneously for growth and distributional equity in the next 
stage of India’s capital market development. 

P. Jayendra Nayak 
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CASTE AND DEMOCRACY Caste has been a major 
basis of solidarity, stratification, and conflict in South Asia 
for many centuries, and it continues to play an important 
role in Indian politics. While caste was and continues to be 
a basis of social dominance, mobilization behind caste ban¬ 
ners since the nineteenth century has often aided the 
democratization of Indian society. The important role of 
caste in democratic India is in some ways similar to the rel¬ 
evance of other axes of historically rooted inequality, such 
as race and gender, in other democratizing societies. 

Anthropologists once understood the caste system 
mainly with reference to Hindu texts, which prescribe a 
hierarchical and seemingly static society. According to 
this view, caste was fixed by ancestry, and it determined a 
very wide range of rights and responsibilities related to 
occupation, social status, ritual status, and permissible 
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BJP- JDU Joint Press Conference. At a press conference before the 2005 assembly election in Bihar, a region steeped in caste 
politics, Nitish Knmar (activist JDU leader on die left) and Ravi Shankar Prashed (BJP official on the right). The growing political 
empowerment of the middle and lower castes has not yet resulted in widespread social equality. INDIA TODAY. 


forms of social interaction with others. The relevance of 
caste did mean that Indian society was hierarchical and 
that for a long period the avenues of social mobility were 
narrow. However, historians and anthropologists more 
recently showed that some groups were able to use eco¬ 
nomic, political, social, and military power to move up 
the caste hierarchy at different points, while others 
moved down the caste hierarchy, in ways that Hindu texts 
did not suggest was possible. Religious texts did not 
determine how caste operated as a category of social 
stratification; caste divisions were therefore relevant 
among most of India’s non-Hindu groups—Christians, 
Buddhists, and Sikhs, and to some extent Muslims—even 
though the religious texts of these groups do not recog¬ 
nize caste. 

The social reality of caste changed in some ways dur¬ 
ing British colonial rule. Colonial legal institutions 
understood caste much as the Hindu religious texts did, 
making the caste system more rigid in some respects than 
it had been before the onset of colonial rule. For 
instance, colonial regulation often increased the control 
of the upper castes over Hindu temples and limited the 


space for some religious rituals that departed from upper 
caste orthodoxy. However, some changes under colonial 
rule widened avenues of social mobility. The colonial 
state adopted preferential policies to give the lower castes 
(called the untouchables, the ex-untouchables, the Hari- 
jans, and later the Dalits) and the middle castes greater 
access to education and the growing bureaucracy. Some 
middle caste groups gained from the commercialization 
of agriculture and the growth of trade. The colonial cen¬ 
suses enumerated caste groups, much as they did reli¬ 
gious groups, encouraging the widening of networks 
linking members of particular castes. The state was 
receptive to claims made on behalf of caste groups, urg¬ 
ing the growth of caste associations, which demanded 
greater resources, status, and dignity for the castes they 
claimed to represent. Social reform movements emerged, 
many of which demanded a reduction or end to inequal¬ 
ities based on caste. The growth of mass politics and 
associational activity increased the political participation 
and to a lesser extent the political representation of the 
middle castes. Some leaders of the Indian nationalist 
movement and the Congress Party, the strongest politi¬ 
cal forces of the late colonial period, promised to reduce 
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Political Rally in Delhi. Supporters of V P. Singh and the 
Janata Dal (People’s Party) rally before the 1989 national 
elections. With the victor, Congress Party leader Rajiv Gandhi, 
forced to resign after failing to form a majority government, 
Singh became prime minister. However, his dependence on a 
broad coalition of often alienated factions proved untenable and 
his government collapsed after only four months in office. AMAR 
TALWAR / FOTOMEDIA. 

or eradicate caste-based inequalities once India became 
independent. However, forces to defend caste privilege 
remained strong both in society and in the Indian nation¬ 
alist movement. 

Caste associations have been an important part of civic 
life in India since the nineteenth century. While groups 
from different points in the social hierarchy formed these 
associations, the associations of the lower and middle 
castes became much stronger than those of the upper 
castes, which account for a much lower portion of the 
population. Caste associations claimed that the castes 
they represented once had, and ought to once again 
enjoy, higher social status. But, they also claimed that 
these castes were historically underprivileged, to demand 
greater access to resources. These associations grew 
through the twentieth century with the growth of mass pol¬ 
itics, which often drew upon preexisting caste solidarities. 

/- 


As the weight of numbers was crucial to their success, 
caste associations defined caste affiliation in increasingly 
expansive ways, sometimes bringing together different 
groups of formerly unequal social status under new caste 
labels. In the process of claiming greater shares in 
resources, higher social status, and an end to various 
social restrictions, caste associations implicitly or explic¬ 
itly challenged caste as a basis of social inequality. Claims 
to shares in resources proportionate to their population 
distribution highlighted implicit claims by the less privi¬ 
leged castes to equal worth. Such claims and mobilization 
to pursue them were conducive to political equality, but 
certainly did not end the continued role of caste as a basis 
of social dominance. 

India’s postcolonial rulers proclaimed commitments 
to build democracy and to reduce different forms of 
social inequality. An important dimension of these tasks 
was the need to address caste-based inequalities. The 
postcolonial political elite chose to retain caste rather 
than shift to income as the basis of eligibility for “affirm¬ 
ative action” preferences and required preferences for the 
lower castes, but left similar preferential treatment for 
the middle castes to the judgment of state governments. 
It was claimed that all preferences would be phased out as 
the social mobility of the lower and middle castes 
increased. Preferential policies, however, benefited only a 
small proportion of the middle and lower castes, partly 
because they were restricted to education and govern¬ 
ment employment, the latter accounting for a significant 
but declining share of the workforce. Caste quotas 
increased rather than declined after decolonization. 
This increase was not due to the limited effect of these 
quotas in promoting social mobility, but because the sub¬ 
sequent growth in the mobilization of the middle and 
lower castes placed pressures on governments to main¬ 
tain or expand caste preferences. Eligibility for these 
preferences became more expansive, and came to include 
many middle castes that had already experienced much 
social mobility. The introduction of more tiered prefer¬ 
ences in some states partly counteracted the expansion of 
eligibility, reserving a share of seats in colleges and within 
the bureaucracy for the less well-off groups among the 
middle castes. 

India’s Constitution accorded citizens the funda¬ 
mental right of protection from discrimination on the 
grounds of caste, and the practice of untouchability was 
made punishable. Indeed, the executive and the legisla¬ 
ture swiftly initiated official efforts to end caste discrimi¬ 
nation in postcolonial India. However, the bureaucracy 
and the police did not follow up the legislative commit¬ 
ments to any significant extent, especially regarding the 
practice of untouchability, partly because of the inade¬ 
quate promotion of the lower castes to the upper echelons 
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of these institutions. For instance, police officials pursued 
cases of violent discrimination against Dalits only in a 
sparing manner, mainly in regions where the lower castes 
had some political power. Indeed, police officials them¬ 
selves often discriminated against the lower castes, show¬ 
ing a tendency to imprison and physically abuse them 
more readily than they did other citizens. The enumera¬ 
tion of castes in censuses changed after decolonization. 
The earlier practice of counting specific castes was 
stopped, supposedly to give caste affiliation less official 
recognition, but the lower castes (now called the 
“scheduled castes” in official language) continued to be 
enumerated because of the state’s stated concern to 
attend to the condition of these groups. Growing pres¬ 
sures from middle caste groups led to a minor revival in 
the enumeration of all castes in the census of 2001, and 
this practice seems likely to be fully revived in the next 
census. 

Caste has been among the major criteria governing 
the choices of many voters since electoral politics began 
in India in the early twentieth century. Voters focus on 
various aspects of caste in their political preferences: the 
caste of individual candidates, the representation of par¬ 
ticular castes in the membership or leadership of parties, 
the castes with which parties might explicitly identify 
themselves, or the extent to which parties address the 
demands of particular castes. The significance of caste as 
a criterion in the choices of many voters did not, how¬ 
ever, ensure that the numerically preponderant lower and 
middle castes enjoyed considerable political power. The 
political participation of the lower castes remained low in 
the first two decades after independence. The reservation 
of many parliamentary and legislative constituencies for 
lower caste candidates increased the political representa¬ 
tion of these groups. It did not, however, give these 
groups much of an independent political voice, as parties 
dictate much of the behavior of legislators in India, and 
many lower caste legislators until recently had little polit¬ 
ical clout. 

The political power of the middle castes grew more 
rapidly than that of the lower castes. They acquired a 
strong and independent political voice, mainly in regions 
in which movements and parties representing these 
groups became significant. This happened through the 
1950s and the 1960s in much of southern India, but the 
political power of the middle castes grew comparably 
only from the 1970s onward in northern India, where the 
middle castes remain weaker than they are in southern 
India even into the twenty-first century. In other regions, 
such as West Bengal in eastern India, radical peasant 
mobilization increased the power of the largely middle 
and lower caste peasantry, although the Communists and 
other radical parties did not mobilize behind caste banners. 


Parties that either explicitly mobilize a coalition of the 
less privileged castes, or that draw their support primarily 
from the middle and lower castes, ruled various states at 
different points—notably Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, and West Bengal. While such parties 
have not ruled India on their own, some of them were 
members of the multiparty alliances that ruled India at 
different points from the late 1980s onward. 

The growing political power of the middle and lower 
castes urged some publicists and scholars to proclaim that 
this would prove an effective route to social equality. The 
increased political power of these groups certainly 
opened routes to social mobility through such means as 
the expansion of caste quotas, the increased distribution 
of patronage to the middle and lower castes, and greater 
receptivity in the bureaucracy to the demands of some of 
these groups. However, the middle and lower castes did 
not experience an increase in their income and property 
comparable to their increased political representation. 
Besides, the improvements in opportunity resulting from 
the political empowerment of these groups were concen¬ 
trated among small sections of these castes. Increases in 
economic power did not bring about commensurate 
improvements in social status and reductions in social 
restrictions. The political empowerment of the middle 
and lower castes has not as yet made caste irrelevant as an 
axis of social dominance, nor has it brought in its wake 
widespread social equality to India. 

Narendra Subramanian 
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CASTE SYSTEM The 90th verse of the tenth chap¬ 
ter of the Rig Veda, dating back at least to the second 
millennium B.C., described the origins of the universe 
from Purusha’s (the Cosmic Being) sacrifice of himself on 
the funeral pyre. From Purusha’s mouth came the Brah¬ 
man, from Purusha’s arms the Rajanya (later referred to 
as Kshatriya), from Purusha’s thighs the Vaishya, and 
from Purusha’s feet the Shudra. By implication, Rig Veda 
X, 90 assigned status rankings to these four categories of 
humans. The terms “Brahman” (as priest) and raj an (as 
ruler) were defined in other passages of the Rig Veda, as 
when the raj an was enjoined to respect the Brahman, who 
might ritually improve the rajan's chances of success 
when the rajan conducted cattle raids or waged war. Sub¬ 
sequent Vedas described how Brahman priests could 
enhance benefit and reduce harm when performing large 
public rituals as well as sacred sacrifices (yajnas ) spon¬ 
sored by individual sacrificers ( yajamanas). 

The four categories of humans who emerged from the 
sacrifice of Purusha came to be referred to as vamas 
(colors), a term also used to categorize timber and pre¬ 
cious stones. The four categories were not referred to by 
other contemporary terms such as kula (family), sabha or 
satniti (assembly), or shreni (occupational guild). By the 
end of the Vedic period, the Brahman authors of the 
sacred texts agreed that the four varna divisions of soci¬ 
ety were cosmically ordained, with Brahmans outranking 
the other three varnas. This Brahmanical view of society 
did not go unchallenged. Some persons claiming Ksha¬ 
triya status maintained Kshatriyas outranked Brahmans. 
Others denounced the four -varna system in its entirety as 
a device conceived by Brahmans to perpetuate their dom¬ 
ination over the rest of society. Siddhartha Gautama, the 
founder of Buddhism, and Mahavira, the founder of Jain¬ 
ism, were both identified as Kshatriyas, and both taught 
paths to enlightenment that bypassed Brahman priests 
and the four varna ranks. 

Instructions in the Sutras and Shastras 
Regarding Varna Conduct 

The sutras (“threads,” brief Sanskrit prose aphorisms) 
and shastras (more elaborate Sanskrit verse instructions) 
were composed presumably by Brahmans during the cen¬ 
turies following the sixth century B.C. Some sutras and 
shastras provided instructions regarding the acquisition 
of wealth and power (e.g., the Anha Shastra, attributed to 
Kautilya). Others provided erotic instructions (e.g., the 
Kama Sutra, attributed to Vatsyayana). Still others pro¬ 
vided instructions regarding morally correct behavior 
( dharrna ). 

The Dharma Shastra attributed to the sage Manu 
assigned occupations to each of the varnas. Brahmans 
were to study, teach, perform sacrifices, and have little to 
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do with temple priests. Kshatriyas were to rule, wage war, 
sponsor sacrifices, and study. Vaishyas were to farm, 
breed cattle, trade, lend money, and study. Shudras were 
to serve the three higher varnas. Men in the three higher 
varnas were considered “twice-born”; their second birth 
ceremony {up an ay an a) occurred when they received the 
sacred thread (janeo ) and could study the Vedic texts. 
Shudras (who were considered “once-born”) and women 
were barred from studying the Vedic texts. According to 
Manu, men of the “twice-born” varnas should observe 
four stages {ashramas) of their lives: celibate student, eco¬ 
nomically active married householder, retiree, and wan¬ 
dering mendicant. As outlined, the varna system 
consistently privileged the men of higher ranks over men 
of lower ranks. Men who failed to follow their prescribed 
occupations sank in social rank. Men of each varna were 
to marry women of the same varna —thereby making 
varna hereditary. In times of distress, men could marry 
women in lower varnas. Those who engaged in the most 
serious offenses (e.g., drinking spirituous liquor) were to 
be treated as outcastes. Relatives were to perform their 
funeral rites and then neither converse with, nor marry, 
nor share any inheritance with them. Those who had 
been “outcasted” could be restored among their relatives 
only after performing appropriately severe penances. 

Manu identified mlecchas as barbarians outside the 
iowc-varna system characteristic of the atyas (noble 
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ones). Inside the four -varna system, men of “twice-born” 
rank who failed to carry out their sacred duties descended 
to the status of vratyas. Kshatriyas who sank to the ranks 
of vratyas produced offspring like the yavanas (Greeks), 
shakas (Scythians), pahlavas (Parthians), and dravidas 
(southerners)—all identifiable groups living in various 
parts of the Indian subcontinent. Higher-twwtf men 
impregnating lower-vania women “in accord with the 
direction of the hair” ( anuloma ) received more approval 
than \ower-varna men impregnating higher -varna 
women “against the hair” ( pratiloma ). Offspring of these 
alliances were stigmatized accordingly. 

According to Manu, the mixing or confusion of varnas 
(vania samkara) seriously endangered society. Disap¬ 
proved sexual activities between varnas generated new 
birth groups (jatis) with their own names and occupa¬ 
tions. In one Manu sequence, if a Shudra male impreg¬ 
nated a Vaishya female, their offspring was a carpenter. If 
a Brahman male impregnated a Shudra female, their off¬ 
spring was a fisherman. If a carpenter male impregnated 
a fisherman female, their offspring was a boatman (a 
plausible combination of carpenter and fisherman). 
According to Manu, one of the most offensive mixing of 
varnas occurred when a Shudra male impregnated a 
Brahman female. Manu labeled the offspring of such 
miscegenation a Chandala. According to Manu, Chan- 
dalas were to live apart from other people and never 
enter villages or towns after dark. They were to eat from 
broken dishes, carry out the corpses of unclaimed dead, 
execute criminals, and wear the clothes of the executed 
and the dead. According to Manu, the varna into which 
one was born was a direct consequence of how one per¬ 
formed one’s morally correct behavior {dharma) in one’s 
previous lives. The concept of reincarnation ( samsdra ) 
and the doctrine of karma (the moral order whereby 
every virtuous act is rewarded and every evil act is pun¬ 
ished) provided an ethical foundation for the iovs-varna 
system and its permutations. 

The Four -Varna System and Oral 
and Written Narratives 

Thejataka tales (stories of Buddha’s previous births) 
described Chandalas as persons so polluting that a high- 
status maiden had to rinse her eyes with perfumed water 
after catching a glimpse of a Chandala. Sanskrit poems 
like those by Kalidasa, plays like those by Shudraka and 
Bhavabhuti, and the Ramayana and Mahabharata epics in 
their multiple-language versions all referred to the four 
varnas with their assigned ranks and responsibilities. The 
Bhagavad Gita described the origin and separate duties 
(dharmas ) of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, 
and declared: “Better to do one’s own duty imperfectly 
than to do another man’s well.” Although access to the 


written four -varna heritage was restricted to a literate 
minority, the concepts of the four-ranked varnas, their 
assigned duties, and their levels of pollution were widely 
recognized throughout North India by means of oral 
transmissions. In South India, similarly, Tamil narratives 
and instructional texts such as the Tirukkural described 
Brahmans, kings, ministers, warriors, merchants, artisans, 
musicians, and plowmen. But the South Indian narratives 
largely ignored the icrar-varna system. In fact, the presence 
of Buddhist and Jain teachers in the Tamil narratives some¬ 
times overshadowed the spiritual stature of Brahmans. 

Eyewitness Accounts of the Varna System 
Through Flistory 

Around 300 B.C., Seleucus Nicator, one of Alexander 
the Great’s generals, appointed Megasthenes as ambassa¬ 
dor to Chandragupta Maurya’s court in Pataliputra. 
According to Megasthenes, the people of India living 
near Pataliputra were divided into seven groups with 
fixed occupations and mandatory within-group mar¬ 
riages. First in honor were philosophers, who officiated 
at sacrifices to the gods and the dead. Three of the 
remaining six groups were maintained by the royal treas¬ 
ury. Although Megasthenes’ description of fixed occupa¬ 
tions and mandatory within-group marriages paralleled 
the shdstras, the fit between Megasthenes’ seven groups 
and the four varnas was not clear. 

At the beginning of the fifth century A.D., a Chinese 
Buddhist monk, Fahsien, traveled through northern 
India. In his journals he described Chandalas as fisher¬ 
men and hunters who sold meat. In a land where, accord¬ 
ing to Fahsien, people did not kill living creatures or 
drink intoxicating liquor, Chandalas were considered 
wicked. They lived apart from others and struck a piece 
of wood when they entered a city or marketplace so that 
people could avoid them. 

Two centuries later, another Chinese Buddhist monk, 
Hsieun Tsang, traveled throughout much of India. 
Hsieun Tsang described four classifications of ranked 
families that paralleled the shdstras: Brahmans lived purely, 
observed the most correct principles, and studied and 
taught the Veda Shdstras; Kshatriyas governed; Vaishyas 
engaged in commercial exchange and sought profit; and 
Shudras plowed and tilled the land. Purity and impurity 
assigned people their places in the four ranks. When 
people married, they rose or fell according to their new 
relationships. Hsieu Tsang reported that, in addition to 
the four classifications, “there are other classes of many 
kinds that intermarry according to their several callings. 
It would be difficult to speak of these in detail.” 

In the eleventh century, Alberuni, a Muslim from the 
court of Ghazni (in Afghanistan), traveled in India and 
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wrote in Arabic a description of the four-i mrna system. 
Below the four varnas came eight craft groups who lived 
outside the towns of the four varnas. Five of these craft 
groups freely intermarried but refused to marry three of 
the groups: shoemakers, weavers, and woolen-cloth 
thickeners. Below these eight craft groups came four 
groups considered “degraded outcasts” (among them 
Chandalas) who did “dirty work, like the cleansing of the 
villages” and who were thought of as illegitimate children 
of a Shudra male and a Brahman female. 

In the early 1600s, al-Badayuni, a historian serving the 
Mughal emperor Akbar, wrote about a delegation of 
Brahmans who presented the emperor with Sanskrit 
verses describing the emperor as a reincarnated Hindu 
deity, predicted by ancient sages to be a conqueror who 
honored Brahman? and cows. Al-Badayuni also reported 
the emperor’s decision to have “learned Brahmans” 
(rather than Muslim judges) decide Hindu court cases, 
thereby instituting the Brahman-Kshatriya component of 
the four -varna system. In 1674, despite the objections of 
some Brahmans, the Maratha ruler Shivaji arranged for 
other Brahmans to perform his sacred-thread ceremony 
and declare him a Kshatriya, enhancing his authority 
over rival Maratha nobility. 

In the sixteenth century, when Portuguese were set¬ 
tling on India’s southwestern coast, they labeled the local 
intramarrying groups castas. In Brazil and elsewhere in 
the New World, castas referred to groups that were iden¬ 
tified by the proportions of Portuguese, Indian, and 
African “blood” they had in their veins. In time the 
French and British modified the Portuguese term casta to 
“caste” and applied it to the many intramarrying lineages 
they found in India. 

In 1676 a Frenchman, Jean Baptiste Tavernier, pub¬ 
lished his journal of several trips he had made to India 
between 1641 and 1668 as a jewel merchant. He described 
the common belief that there were seventy-two castes in 
India, all of which, according to the most accomplished 
priests, emanated from four original castes: Brahmans 
(philosophers and astrologers, with a university in Banaras 
[varanasi]); Rajputs (meat-eating warriors, including all 
rajas) and Ketris (former warriors but currently mer¬ 
chants); Banias (vegetarian traders, money hangers, and 
bankers with extraordinary business acumen); and Shu- 
dras (foot soldiers). People who belonged to none of the 
four castes followed hereditary trades and married their 
sons and daughters to members of the same trade. The 
lowest of these castes ate pigs, removed refuse from peo¬ 
ple’s houses, and consumed other people’s leftover food. 

More than a century later (between 1792 and 1823), a 
French Jesuit missionary, the Abbe J. A. Dubois, described 
India’s four ancient castes, the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 



Vaishyas, and Shudras, and their ordained occupations. 
He then reported that in South India each of the three or 
four principal divisions of Brahmans was further divided 
into at least twenty subdivisions. The few Kshatriyas and 
Vaishyas who existed in South India were also divided and 
subdivided (although South Indian Brahmans maintained 
that no true Kshatriyas existed any longer). The Shudras 
were the most numerous of the four castes. When added 
to the Pariahs and outcastes, the Shudras represented 
nine-tenths of South India’s population. The highest 
Shudras were cultivators, who looked down on and 
refused to eat with such occupational castes as weavers, 
carpenters, and barbers. Some castes existed in certain 
districts but not in others. Some castes observed customs 
no other castes observed, such as the Nairs (whose 
women had lovers but no husbands), the Nambudiris 
(who observed special funeral rites for their unmarried 
women), and the Kallars (some of whom were rulers, 
while others were robbers). Groups despised in some dis¬ 
tricts were held in esteem in other districts, depending on 
their local conduct and power. 

The Abbe Dubois also described the “universally and 
invariably observed” South Indian custom of cross¬ 
cousin marriage, wherein one could marry a cousin from 
one’s mother’s brother or father’s sister, but not a cousin 
from one’s mother’s sister or father’s brother. South 
Indian Brahman marriages included the requirement that 
the bride and groom be descended from different gotras 
(remote priestly ancestors). Although, according to the 
Abbe Dubois, castes were the paramount distinctions 
among Hindus in South India, Hindus were also divided 
into sects (defined by their worship of Shiva, Vishnu, or 
a large number of other deities). In South India, Hindus 
were also divided into right-hand and left-hand factions 
(unknown in North India and with no known scriptural 
base). The right-hand factions included most of the 
higher caste Shudras supported by the lower caste Pari¬ 
ahs. The left-hand factions included the Vaishyas, the 
artisan castes, and the lowest caste leather workers. 
Clashes between the right-hand and left-hand factions 
could suddenly explode with shocking violence over mat¬ 
ters of privilege. The Abbe reported one near-violent 
confrontation (settled peacefully) that was incited when a 
left-hand-faction leather worker inserted red flowers into 
his turban—a privilege Pariahs maintained belonged 
exclusively to the right-hand faction. 

The British and the Caste System 

The caste system became an object of serious British 
concern when the East India Company established law 
courts in its Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta presidencies. 
In civil cases (involving such matters as marriage, adop¬ 
tion, and inheritance), the company courts hired Muslim 
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and Hindu advisers to help the British judges apply 
Sharia laws to Muslims and shastra laws to Hindus. In 
1794 William Jones published his English version of 
Manu’s Dharrna Shastra (in which he translated varna as 
“caste” and Dharma Shastra as “laws”). The “Laws of 
Manu” soon acquired almost-canonical status in the 
company courts. British judges recognized the discrepan¬ 
cies between Manu’s and other shdstras’ instructions for 
the original four “castes” and the observed practices of 
the hundreds of “castes” and “subcastes” appearing 
before them in their courts. After the 1858 transfer of 
authority from the East India Company to the British 
crown, British judges decided civil cases on the basis of 
precedents (as occurred with common law in Britain) and 
“native customs.” Only if precedents could not be found 
would British judges turn to English translations of 
Hindu and Muslim “law” books to make decisions. 

British officials were encouraged to prepare ethno¬ 
graphic manuals and gazetteers of the people in their dis¬ 
tricts, including their race, caste, religion or sect, habits, 
and customs. These materials could be useful when 
recruiting for military service, identifying “criminal” 
groups, and controlling the land markets of 
“agricultural” and “merchant” groups. Starting in 1872, 
the Reverend M. A. Sherring published his three-volume 
Hindu Tribes and Castes, listing Brahmans and Kshatriyas 
at the top and continuing down the ranks of the varnas to 
the lowest castes. 

The British recorded their first all-India census in 
1871 and 1872. They noted respondents’ caste identities 
and tribal affiliations and tried, often with considerable 
difficulty, to place each group within the four-varna 
framework. W. C. Plowden, who had been responsible 
for the census report from the North-West provinces, 
later wrote that securing correct information from the 
castes and tribes in his region had been so confused and 
so difficult that he hoped no census would try to obtain 
similar information in the future. Government offices 
began receiving hundreds of petitions and memorials by 
castes and caste groups claiming higher status than that 
ascribed to them by the census. The 1881 census ren¬ 
dered a population of Brahmans, Rajputs, 207 “other 
castes” with minimum populations of 100,000 each, and 
65 castes with lower populations spread over two or more 
provinces. The 1891 census abandoned varnas and 
reported 60 subgroups divided into six broad occupa¬ 
tional categories. In 1891 Herbert Risley published his 
two-volume The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, and in 1896 
William Crooke published The Tribes and Castes of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oadh. Both authors identi¬ 
fied castes, subcastes, tribes, and subtribes, and described 
their manners, customs, kinship systems, and occupa¬ 
tional patterns. The 1901 census, under the supervision 


of Risley, reintroduced castes and fit them into a British- 
constructed eleven-rank varna system, including four 
subdivisions of Shudras, three subdivisions of polluting 
castes, and ending with castes that denied the sacerdotal 
authority of Brahmans. The 1901 census included meas¬ 
urements of nasal and cranial indices to test the hypoth¬ 
esis that India’s highest castes represented the purest 
racial types (i.e., the “invading Aryans”) while the lowest 
castes reflected the greatest racial intermixing with the 
“original Dravidian inhabitants.” The data failed to sup¬ 
port the hypothesis. 

The 1911 census commissioner suggested that per¬ 
haps the census should record India’s lowest castes 
(referred to as untouchables, outcastes, or depressed 
classes) as not even Hindus, arousing considerable public 
agitation. Following the 1921 census, increasing dissatis¬ 
faction with the changing figures and overall accuracy of 
the caste returns and the “pestiferous deluge of represen¬ 
tations” by caste groups throughout India filing for 
higher caste status led J. H. Hutton, the 1931 census 
commissioner, to announce that beginning with the 1931 
census, in most instances castes would no longer be 
recorded. The 1931 census did report that Brahman 
castes (about 6% of India’s total population) were most 
concentrated in Jammu and Kashmir (34%) and less con¬ 
centrated in Madras province (3%). The census also 
mentioned that during caste enumerations Brahmans 
were sometimes “manufactured on the spot” from tribal 
and other local kinds of priests. M. W. M. Yeatts, super¬ 
intendent of the 1931 Madras census, reported that 
castes’ nomenclatures were changing so fast that exact 
comparisons could not be made between one census and 
another. 

By 1931 a new factor had entered caste record keep¬ 
ing. E. V. Ramaswamy Naicker, Mohandas Gandhi, B. R. 
Ambedkar, and others had drawn the wider public’s atten¬ 
tion to the fact that approximately one-fifth of India’s 
population (variously called untouchables, outcastes, 
backward castes, exterior castes, adivasis, adi-Hindus, 
depressed classes, and in South India adi-Dravidas) were 
being systematically discriminated against. Gandhi 
referred to them as harijans (children of God) in an effort 
to reverse their designated stigma. Reformers called 
on the British government to identify these disadvan¬ 
taged groups in order to end their longstanding historical 
disabilities. Hutton, the 1931 census commissioner, 
instructed provincial superintendents to draw up their 
own lists of groups handicapped on account of their 
“degraded position in the Hindu social scheme.” Handi¬ 
caps generally included such ritual disabilities as denial of 
admission to Hindu temples and the perceptions by 
higher castes that members of these groups caused ritual 
pollution. Groups meeting local “degraded” criteria were 
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listed (i.e., “scheduled”) in 1936 to enable them to receive 
special electoral representation according to the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935. Their official designation 
became “scheduled castes” (SCs) and, later, “scheduled 
tribes” (STs). 

The Caste System after India’s Independence 

Through its Constitution, the government of India 
initiated a policy of affirmative action referred to as 
“protective discrimination” or “compensatory discrimi¬ 
nation.” Article 17 of India’s Constitution declared that 
untouchability was abolished and that any disability aris¬ 
ing out of untouchability was an offense “punishable in 
accordance with law.” Articles 330 and 331 reserved seats 
in the national Parliament and state assemblies, and Arti¬ 
cle 335 reserved “posts” (jobs) in the central and state 
governments for members of the scheduled castes and 
tribes. T> address the constitutional guarantees in Article 
16 of equal rights for all Indian citizens, the Constitution 
stipulated that the policies of reserved seats and reserved 
posts for scheduled castes and tribes would end after ten 
years. Every subsequent decade, Parliament amended 
the constitution to extend the scheduled-caste and 
scheduled-tribe reservations another ten years. 

In 1960 the government oflndia published a nation¬ 
wide list of 405 scheduled castes and 225 scheduled 
tribes, arranged in alphabetical order. Some of them were 
“scheduled” in certain localities but not in neighboring 
localities. Some were called by different names in differ¬ 
ent linguistic regions of India (suggesting that these 
castes were not actually intramarrying groups). In 1976 
the government of India published an amended state-by¬ 
state list of 841 scheduled castes and 510 scheduled 
tribes. Some castes were still “scheduled” in certain local¬ 
ities but not in neighboring localities, and some castes 
were called by two or more names in the same and 
neighboring localities. When caste identities were 
unclear, India’s Constitution assigned to Parliament and 
the president the final decisions regarding a group’s 
“scheduled” or “nonscheduled” status. According to the 
published lists, scheduled castes comprised about 17 per¬ 
cent oflndia’s population and scheduled tribes comprised 
about 7.5 percent, for a total of 22.5 percent. Members of 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes throughout India 
began labeling themselves Dalits, a Marathi term for 
“oppressed” used by Dr. Ambedkar. Soon references 
were being made to Dalit activism and agitation as well as 
Dalit poetry, literature, drama, art, and film. 

Article 15(4) of India’s Constitution authorized the 
state to make special provisions “for the advancement of 
any socially and educationally backward classes of citizens.” 
Article 16(4) oflndia’s Constitution authorized the state to 
provide equal opportunities of public employment for 



“any backward class of citizens” inadequately represented 
in state services. The term “Other Backward Classes” 
(OBCs) was already in official use to identify groups in 
different parts of India that were entitled to educational 
concessions. The Constitution, however, gave no formal 
criteria to identify the “backward classes” to which it 
referred. 

In 1978 the ruling Janata Party appointed B. P. Mandal 
to head the Backward Classes Commission. The Mandal 
Commission’s task was to determine the criteria for iden¬ 
tifying India’s “socially and educationally backward 
classes” and to recommend steps for their advancement. 
Between 1978 and 1980 the commission generated an 
“Other Backward Class” (OBC) list of 3,743 castes and a 
more underprivileged “Depressed Backward Class” list of 
2,108 castes. On 31 December 1980, the Mandal Com¬ 
mission submitted its report, recommending that 27 per¬ 
cent of central and state government jobs should be 
reserved for OBCs. In 1992 the Supreme Court ruled 
that “caste” could be used to identify “backward classes,” 
that “backward classes” could include non-Hindus such 
as Muslims, Sikhs, and Christians, and that the “creamy 
layer” (i.e., the wealthiest members) of the backward 
classes could not receive backward-class benefits. 

Ever since India’s first elections in the 1950s, party 
strategies and electoral outcomes were explained partly 
in terms of castes and caste groups. Castes were some¬ 
times described as “vote banks.” The years following 
the implementation of the Mandal Commission recom¬ 
mendations saw the emergence, especially in Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh, of candidates and political parties specifi¬ 
cally representing the backward classes or scheduled 
castes. 

Prior to India’s independence, a number of anthropol¬ 
ogists, including G. S. Ghurye, had suggested that India’s 
caste system stemmed from the efforts of Brahmans (and 
“invading Aryans”) to maintain their racial purity among 
the “resident Dravidians.” India’s many contemporary 
castes resulted primarily from fission and segmentation 
of the original four vanias. After independence, anthro¬ 
pologist Irawati Karve, applying the categories of castes, 
caste clusters, and groups of caste clusters, used physical 
anthropological data to argue that some members of the 
same caste clusters (e.g., Brahmans, Kumbhars) could not 
be biologically related to other members of the same 
caste clusters (challenging the fission-segmentation 
hypothesis). 

In 1953 H. N. C. Stevenson presented the thesis that 
in India a caste’s ritual status rested on its purity and pol¬ 
lution behavior patterns. Louis Dumont, McKim Marriott, 
and others extended and elaborated upon Stevenson’s 
purity and pollution thesis. An awkward nonfitting 
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observation was that third-ranked Vaishyas consistently 
observed purity and pollution behaviors more strictly 
than second-ranked Kshatriyas (who often transgressed 
purity and pollution norms). 

In 1952 sociologist M. N. Srinivas defined “Sanskrit- 
ization” as low castes’ (and other lower groups’) efforts to 
raise their status by emulating Brahmans’ (or other 
varnas ’) beliefs and ways of life by becoming vegetarians, 
prohibiting their widows from remarrying, and so on. An 
alternative to “Sanskritization” was “Westernization”—a 
many-layered concept extending from Western technol¬ 
ogy to the experimental method of modern science. Sub¬ 
sequent studies of castes and caste clusters suggested that 
the varna hierarchy was one of several widely acknowl¬ 
edged South Asian hierarchies, according to which jatis 
(birth groups, lineages) were ranked by others and ranked 
themselves, using often-contested ranking criteria. In 
addition to whichevery'atis may have evolved from fission 
and segmentation, jatis also became defined through eco¬ 
nomic and political gains and losses, status manipulation 
(sometimes involving revised genealogies and Brahmans’ 
endorsements), “outcasting” by one caste segment of 
another caste segment (and failures of the “outcasted” 
segment to be reinstated through apologies, fines, feasts, 
etc.), alliances between groups seeking larger numbers, 
migrations, relocations, sponsorships, and a host of other 
social dynamics associated with groups seeking higher 
status and other collective advantages within culturally 
shared status hierarchies. 

The Future of the Caste System 

Buddhists and Jains have criticized Brahmanical ritu¬ 
als and the four -varna hierarchy since the fifth century 
B.C. Between the seventh and tenth centuries A.D., South 
Indian poets, some from the lowest castes, bypassed 
Brahman intermediaries and addressed their devotions 
directly to representatives of the divine who could ignore 
their low caste origins and release them from their end¬ 
less cycles of rebirths. In twelfth century Mysore, Basava 
started the Lingayat movement, whose followers 
renounced caste, only in the end to become much like an 
intramarrying caste themselves. In the fifteenth century 
in North India, Ramanand and Kabir called for the abo¬ 
lition of castes. In sixteenth-century Punjab, Guru Nanak 
and his Sikh followers stressed interdining and the break¬ 
ing down of castes. In nineteenth-century North India, 
both the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj denounced 
caste hierarchies. In 1919 in Tamil Nadu an anti-Brah- 
man “Justice for Non-Brahman” political party was 
founded, followed in 1925 by the “Respect Movement,” 
which called for Hindus to stop using Brahmans to con¬ 
duct their marriages. Mahatma Gandhi denounced caste 
as a “travesty” of the classical four -varna system and 


called for the “absolute social equality” of the varnas and 
the abolition of untouchability. 

When India became independent, many hoped for a 
“casteless, classless” society. India’s Constitution called 
for “equality of status and of opportunity.” Yet through¬ 
out the remainder of the twentieth century, India’s caste 
system continued to flourish socially, economically, and 
politically. At the beginning of the twenty-first century, 
India’s caste system was still reflected in employment and 
voting behavior, the activities of castes negotiating for 
different SC, ST, and OBC statuses, and in marriage 
negotiations. The matrimonial sections of newspapers’ 
classified advertisements continued to list “brides wanted 
for . . .” and “grooms wanted for . . .” with references to 
specific castes and gotras. 

Westerners from philosopher Georg Hegel on fore¬ 
saw the end of the caste system in India. Karl Marx pre¬ 
dicted that the Indian railway system and modern 
industry would “dissolve” the hereditary occupations 
“upon which rest the Indian castes.” Christian and 
Muslim missionaries hoped that conversion to a faith 
denying reincarnation would undercut the moral legiti¬ 
macy of the caste system, thereby ending castes at least 
among Muslims and Christians. Yet scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes, and other backward classes continued 
to exist among India’s Muslims and Christians. Castes 
and the caste system also continued to exist outside India 
in neighboring Nepal and Sri Lanka. And castes and the 
caste system played various complex roles in the diaspora 
oflndian communities around the world. 

At the beginning of the twenty-first century, the term 
“caste” continued to describe three different phenomena 
in India: the four varnas-, the thousands of publicly iden¬ 
tified kinship groups referred to as “castes” in census 
tracts and other official documents; and lineages of 
related families from among which parents arranged 
their children’s marriages. India’s caste system will con¬ 
tinue to exist as long as individuals feel that the varna or 
census rankings of their castes are important; that their 
castes are their final bases for educational, sickness, and 
old-age support; and that their responsibilities as parents 
include finding suitable brides and grooms for their chil¬ 
dren from within designated castes. 

Joseph W. Elder 

See also Brahmanas; Dalits; Hinduism (Dharma); 
Mandal Commission Report; Sabhas and Samitis 
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CENTRAL BANKING, DEVELOPMENTAL 
ASPECTS OF India, like other developing countries, 
has had a late start in central banking, which evolved 
under the influence of both international banking prac¬ 
tices as well as the imperatives of the emerging domestic 
economy. Since the overriding focus has been on achiev¬ 
ing rapid economic development, inevitably, central 
banks in emerging economies have had a distinct devel¬ 
opmental orientation. Unlike several other developing 
economies, however, in India the central bank was estab¬ 
lished before independence from British colonial rule in 
1947. The Reserve Bank of India (RBI) was established as 
a private shareholders’ bank in 1935. After independence, 
the subsequent developmental orientation necessitated 
the conversion of the RBI from a private shareholders’ 
bank into a nationalized central bank. 

The primary developmental challenge for the RBI dur¬ 
ing the 1950s and 1960s was to build a financial network 
with a wide geographical spread and deep socioeconomic 
reach. Extending beyond the conventional objectives of 
central banking, the First Five-Year Plan (1951) noted that 
“central banking in a planned economy . .. would have to 
take on a direct and active role, firstly in creating or help¬ 
ing to create the machinery needed for financing devel¬ 
opmental activities all over the country and secondly 
ensuring that the finances available flows in the directions 
intended.” 

An important step toward this objective was the for¬ 
mation of the State Bank of India in 1955. In addition, 
the RBI promoted long-term industrial financing by 
establishing term-financing institutions, including the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India (1948), State 
Financial Corporations (1952) and the Industrial Devel¬ 
opment Bank of India (IDBI; 1964), as well as a mutual 
fund entity the Unit Trust of India (UTI; 1964). In 
accordance with its statutory mandate, the RBI also 
promoted an appropriate structure of policies, proce¬ 
dures, and institutions in rural financing, including the 
creation of the Agricultural Refinance and Development 
Corporation (1963). At the same time, efforts were made 



to strengthen the cooperative credit structure and to 
improve credit delivery at the grassroot level, with the 
goal of eliminating exploitative informal sources of 
financing. Furthermore, the RBI offered a number of 
sector-specific refinance facilities, including export credit 
and food credit, and established three national funds in 
order to finance long-term operations in agriculture and 
industry and to support agricultural stabilization. These 
measures were supported by the necessary legislative 
framework for facilitating reorganization and consolida¬ 
tion of the banking system, including the enactment of 
the Banking Regulation Act of 1949. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, the challenge was to ensure that 
the financial system was able to channel resources from the 
saver to the investor, in tune with the wider objectives of 
developmental planning. A major step was the nationaliza¬ 
tion of fourteen large commercial banks in 1969. Banks were 
given “priority” sector targets for agriculture and small-scale 
industries in the 1970s. Special schemes were introduced for 
the weaker sections, such as the Differential Rate of Interest 
plan in 1972 and the Integrated Rural Development Pro¬ 
gramme in 1980. In continuation of the earlier phase of insti¬ 
tution building, new specialized institutions were created for 
rural credit, including Regional Rural Banks (1975) and the 
National Bank for Agriculture and Rural Development 
(NABARD), as well as export financing, in the form of the 
Export and Import Bank of India, both in 1982. 

The objective of creating a large financial, especially 
banking, network was satisfied by the 1980s. Following 
nationalization, banking in India acquired a broad mass 
base and emerged as an important instrument of socioe¬ 
conomic change. The difficulty however, was that the 
imperatives of “social control,” in the form of credit con¬ 
trols and concessional lending, segmented financial mar¬ 
kets and blunted the process of price discovery thereby 
impinging on the efficiency of resource allocation and 
thus the profitability of the banking industry. At the same 
time, the sharp increase in the government’s budgetary 
gap had to be funded initially by raising resources from 
the banking system by fiat, first by raising statutory liq¬ 
uidity requirements and later by monetizing the fiscal 
deficit. In order to neutralize the inflationary effect of 
deficit financing, the RBI had to raise reserve require¬ 
ments, thus imposing an indirect tax on the banking 
system. By 1991 statutory stipulations came to account 
for as much as over 60 percent of the deposit mobiliza¬ 
tion by the banking system, further limiting the scope 
for portfolio optimization by the banking system. Fur¬ 
thermore, the imperative of maintaining low interest 
rates in order to contain the interest rate cost of public 
debt and to provide concessional credit to various 
sectors resulted in a degree of financial repression in the 
economy. 
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This repression led to the challenge of rejuvenating 
the process of price discovery so as to enhance the effi¬ 
ciency of resource allocation, without compromising 
social imperatives. This involved a three-pronged strat¬ 
egy of dismantling the regime of administered interest 
rates and directed credit, introducing new financial 
instruments and making financial markets capable of 
allocating resources in line with market signals, while at 
the same time ensuring credit delivery for the relatively 
disadvantaged sections of society. 

A series of policy initiatives were taken in the 1980s, 
mainly aimed at consolidation and diversification, and to 
an extent, at deregulation. The consolidation measures 
included rationalization of branch expansion while 
emphasizing coverage of spatial gaps in rural areas, insti¬ 
tution of comprehensive action plans of organizational 
development by individual banks, and greater focus on 
balance sheet strength. Banks were accorded greater 
operational flexibility in terms of greater discretion in 
portfolio allocation, especially with the abolishing of the 
Credit Authorisation Scheme in 1988, as well as fresh 
business opportunities in equipment leasing (1984) and 
mutual funds (1987). The process of financial liberaliza¬ 
tion in terms of rationalization of the interest rate struc¬ 
ture and development of financial markets, especially 
money markets, took root in the late 1980s. The RBI also 
promoted the Discount and Finance House of India in 
1988 to act as a market maker in the money markets. The 
Small Industries Development Bank of India was set up 
in 1990 to provide finance for small-scale industries. 

The process of financial sector reforms gathered 
momentum in the 1990s, as a part of the overall program 
of reforms in the aftermath of the unprecedented balance 
of payments crisis in 1991. In line with the increasing mar¬ 
ket orientation of the economy, the very form of the devel¬ 
opmental orientation experienced a dramatic change. The 
earlier regime of administered interest rates and credit 
controls was replaced by an incentive structure to channel 
funds in accordance with the spirit of financial liberaliza¬ 
tion and the imperatives of poverty eradication. The RBI 
has since spearheaded the modernization of the financial 
system through the development and diffusion of informa¬ 
tion technology, and improvement in trading and settle¬ 
ment practices, including the gradual migration to a 
real-time gross settlement system. At the same time, the 
conventional monetary policy objective of price stability, 
which had acquired an important dimension in developing 
economies, especially since inflation tends to hurt the poor 
the most, was no longer as relevant. By the mid-1990s, 
inflation had been reined in, decelerating to around 5 per¬ 
cent between 1995 and 2004 from over 8 percent in the 
1970s and 1980s. The challenge is now to consolidate the 
hard-won gains against inflation by stabilizing inflationary 
expectations. 


The RBI now accords substantial freedom to banks in 
optimizing their portfolios as well pricing their products, 
except in specific cases such as interest rates chargeable on 
small loans and priority sector advances. Statutory pre¬ 
emptions have been progressively reduced to the mini¬ 
mum (2 5 % in case of statutory liquidity ratio) or close to 
the minimum 3 percent (in case of cash reserve ratio). The 
RBI is gradually divesting its investments in term-lending 
institutions—including phasing out concessional finance 
in the form of national funds—and is doing away with sec¬ 
tor-specific refinance facilities, which have often resulted 
in market segmentation. At the same time, prudential 
norms have been instituted and supervisory framework 
strengthened for financial institutions to ensure financial 
stability. The RBI now offers incentives to banks in the 
areas of infrastructure financing and housing loans. 

The RBI has undertaken several measures to strengthen 
the credit delivery system, especially to the disadvantaged 
sections of Indian society. Although banks are still required 
to earmark 40 percent of their advances for the priority sec¬ 
tor, the definition of the priority sector has been consider¬ 
ably widened—and besides, the shortfall, if any, can be 
deposited with NABARD’s Rural Infrastructure Develop¬ 
ment Fund. Another new development is the experiment of 
micro-finance, through self-help groups funded directly by 
banks or through intermediaries, such as nongovernmental 
organizations. The RBI is strengthening the supervisory 
framework of cooperative banks and nonbanking financial 
companies, which are able to meet localized and sometimes 
specialized financing requirements through their local 
network because of their relative flexibility. 

The concept of central banking in India has thus 
shifted course over the years, responding to the contem¬ 
porary challenges of economic development. Just as it was 
necessary to build institutions to monetize the economy 
in the 1950s, the very process of financial deepening 
prompted the financial institutions to function efficiently 
by the 1990s. The RBI thus continues to play a key role 
in the progress of economic development in India in tune 
with the changing macroeconomic environment. 

Narendra Jadhav 

See also Banking Sector Reform since 1991; 
Development of Commercial Banking 1950-1990; 
Reserve Bank of India, Evolution of 
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CHAITANYA (1486-1533), Vaishnava mystic. 

Chaitanya, the Bengal Vaishnava mystic and “saint” who 
gave distinctive emotional flavor to the worship of Krishna, 
is worshiped by many as the joint incarnation of Radha and 
Krishna in the present degraded age of Kali. Bom as Vish- 
vambhara Mishra into a Brahman family in Navadvipa 
(West Bengal) in 1486, he received training in the complex 
logical system (Navya-Nyaya) that had made Navadvipa an 
intellectual center. His pursuit of a scholarly career ended 
in 1508, when he journeyed to Gaya to perform the rites for 
his deceased father; he returned home immersed in praise 
of Krishna. In Navadvipa, he quickly became the leader— 
and shortly thereafter the focus—of a Vaishnava group that 
met in courtyards to chant the names of God ( noma- 
sankirtand) with an intensity that led to dancing and ecstatic 
experience of the presence of Krishna. The influence of 
Vishvambhara’s group increased as the chanting and danc¬ 
ing moved from private homes into the streets ( nagara- 
sankirtand), where all could join the experience. 

After only two years, in 1510, despite pleas from his 
wife and his mother, Vishvambhara became a sannyasi as 
Krishna Chaitanya and departed for the pilgrimage cen¬ 
ter of Puri in Orissa. In 1512 he left on pilgrimage to 
South India, where he had a significant meeting with 
Ramananda Raya, in which he learned to appropriate the 
feelings of Radha ( Rddha-hhava) as she lovingly yearned 
for the absent Krishna ( viraha-bhakti ); this participation 
in the love of both Radha and Krishna led to the belief 
that he was the joint incarnation of Radha and Krishna. 
In 1514 he journeyed to Vrindavana, site of Krishna’s 
early life as described in the Bhagavata Purana; there he 
lived his ecstatic participation in the divine play. His 
devotional focus on the holy sites in Vraja (a region span¬ 
ning western Uttar Pradesh and eastern Rajasthan) paral¬ 
leled that of other sixteenth-century Vraja “saints”— 
Nimbarka, Vallabhacarya, Hit Harivansh, Swam! 
Haridas—who transformed the meaning of that region 
and of Krishna devotion itself. By 1516 Chaitanya had 
settled in Puri, where his increasingly intense ecstasies 
probably hastened his mysterious death in 1533. Although 
he was not a theologian and wrote little or nothing him¬ 
self, Chaitanya directed and inspired an outpouring of 
poetry, drama, and theological works, which constituted a 
distinct Vaishnava path or sampradaya. After his death, 
three groups, associated with his Bengali disciples 
Advaitacarya and Nityananda and with six theologians 
(called Goswamis) who lived in Vrindavana, developed 
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Chaitanya’s legacy in diverse ways. Three of them, the 
brothers Rupa and Sanatana, and their nephew Jlva, wrote 
the core theological texts for the movement; another, 
Gopala Bhatta, provided its devotional and ritual basis. 

The biographical tradition reflects the various layers of 
Chaitanya’s character and influence. He was an ardent 
bhakti “saint” (simply called Mahdprabhu, “great Lord,” by 
Bengalis) who taught the practice of chanting the divine 
name (Hari ndma), the devotion most apt for the present 
age. By his ecstatic devotion, he entered Krishna’s divine 
play, tasted the Lord’s emotions, and not only communi¬ 
cated this to others but enabled them to participate as 
well; Chaitanya made Krishna incarnate once again so 
that his followers could enter their own proper roles in 
Krishna’s divine play. Chaitanya himself focused all of 
Radha’s frenzied yearning ( viraha ) for Krishna and thus is 
Lord Gaurdnga, the “Golden avatdra.” The biographical 
traditions in the decades following Chaitanya’s death 
reflected all these dimensions: saint and savior, model of 
devotional practice, avatar of Krishna for the present age. 
The final stage appears around 1615 in the Bengali biog¬ 
raphy Chaitanya-caritdmrita, by a follower of the 
Vrindavana Goswamis, Krishnadasa Kaviraja, who incor¬ 
porated their theology and devotional aesthetics to show 
Chaitanya as the joint incarnation of Radha and Krishna. 

Chaitanya’s enduring missionary impulse in Bengali 
Vaishnavism led to three waves of teachers to the 
West: Baba Premananda Bharat! (1859-1914) in 1902; 
Mahanambrata Brahmachari (1904-1999) in 1933; and A. 
K. Bhaktivedanta Swami (1896-1977), founder of the 
Hare Krishna Movement (ISKCON), in 1965. 

Gerald Carney 

See also Devi; Hinduism (Dharma) 
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CHALCOLITHIC (BRONZE) AGE After the initial 
domestication of plants and animals during the Neolithic 
period, settled communities in different geographical areas 
of South Asia began to develop regional cultures that 
archaeologists group together on the basis of shared pottery 
styles and technology, subsistence strategies, settlement 
organization, economic structure, and sociopolitical organ¬ 
ization. Although these cultures continued to use stone 
tools, they also developed copper and eventually bronze 
metallurgy, leading early scholars to coin the term “Chal- 
colithic” (copper-stone) to differentiate them from earlier 
Neolithic and Paleolithic cultures. Some regional cultures 
remained basically unchanged for hundreds of years, but in 
other areas they developed trade networks with adjacent 
regional groups and eventually became integrated into 
complex chiefdoms or state-level society. Baluchistan and 
the piedmont along the western edge of the Indus Valley 
saw the emergence of numerous different regional cultures 
around 5500 to 4500 B.C. The regionalization process 
began around 3500 to 3200 B.C. in Gujarat and Rajasthan 
and 2200 B.C. in the Deccan region of peninsular India. 
During and after the decline of the Indus civilization 
(1900-1300 B.C.), copper-using cultures were present in the 
upper Gangetic Plain, such as the Ochre Colored Pottery 
culture, the enigmatic Copper Hoards culture, and the early 
phases of the Painted Grey Ware Culture. The final phases 
of the Painted Grey Ware culture see the introduction of 
iron and represent the final stage of Chalcolithic cultures in 
the northern subcontinent around 1200 to 800 B.C. 

Northwest Region 

The regional cultures of the greater Indus Valley and 
Baluchistan, as well as parts of Kutch, Saurashtra, and 
Gujarat, all contributed to the eventual emergence of the 
Indus Valley civilization. Because no single site can pro¬ 
duce all of the relevant information needed to understand 
the larger region, archaeologists often group the informa¬ 
tion of different sites together and refer to them collec¬ 
tively as a cultural phase. For example, many distinctive 
cultural phases based on pottery styles, figurines, and 
burials can be identified at Mehrgarh and Nausharo. 
These sites are located at the interface between Baluchis¬ 
tan and the Indus Valley and some of the cultural phases 
(Kechi Beg, Damb Sadaat, Faiz Mohammad, etc.) relate 
to the Chalcolithic cultures of Baluchistan, while others 
(Hakra, Amri, Kot Diji) relate more to the Indus Valley. 
Since no state-level society emerged in Baluchistan, the 
following discussion will focus only on the Indus Valley, 
using examples from specific sites and phases. 

The Ravi Phase (3500-2800 B.C.) is named after the ear¬ 
liest occupation levels at the site of Harappa, located on the 
Ravi River. The processes represented in the Ravi Phase are 
found throughout the northern Punjab, but similar 


processes are seen at sites in Cholistan, Sind, Baluchistan, 
and Gujarat, each of which can be identified as distinct 
phases (Hakra, Bannu, Balakot, Amri, Sothi, Anarta, etc.). 
The Kot Diji Phase (2800-2600 B.C.) is named after a site 
that is located just across the Indus from Mohenjo-Daro in 
Sind. The cultural processes represented in the Kot Diji 
Phase are found at sites throughout the central and north¬ 
ern Indus Plain, including the regions along the Sarasvati- 
Ghaggar-Hakra River that flows to the east of the Indus. 
During this period of regionalization, Chalcolithic cultures 
developed the essential subsistence and resource base 
needed for urban society as well as the trading networks 
and technologies needed to maintain a complex economic 
system. Eventually they evolved into highly stratified soci¬ 
eties, probably organized as chiefdoms, with the ability to 
control access to essential resources and maintain a strong 
political and religious structure, setting the foundation for 
the formation of urbanism and state-level society. 

Ravi Phase (3500-2800 B.C.) 

Excavations in the lowest levels at the site of Harappa 
in the Punjab have provided evidence for the early Chal¬ 
colithic communities who lived on the alluvial plain. The 
early village grew to around 10 hectares and was possibly 
divided into two settlements separated by a gully. Houses 
were oriented north-south and east-west, and were con¬ 
structed using wood and reeds with mud-plastered walls. 
Hand-formed irregularly shaped mud bricks appear to 
have been used for pottery kilns in the early period; later, 
more uniform mud bricks were used for building houses. 
The bricks measured 4 X 9 X 16 inches (11 X 23 X 40 
centimeters), which corresponds to the ratio of 1:2:4. 
The Ravi Phase may be interpreted as the beginning of a 
long tradition of brick proportions that became wide¬ 
spread throughout the Indus Valley. 

Wheat, barley, and possibly wild grasses similar to 
millets were cultivated on the fertile alluvium. The most 
important domestic animals were the humped cattle, the 
sheep, and the goat. Some pigs and other wild animals 
were hunted, and there is evidence for fishing and hunt¬ 
ing of small game and birds. A wide variety of crafts were 
developed at the site, including textiles, probably made 
from cotton or wool. Specialized crafts include bead 
making, using locally available terra-cotta and exotic 
stones, such as carnelian, various types of agate and 
jasper, amazonite, and lapis lazuli. Steatite beads (yellow¬ 
ish to gray colored steatite) were bleached and fired with 
both clear and blue-green glazes. The range of objects 
produced in different varieties of raw material (either 
terra-cotta or hard stone beads) demonstrates the pres¬ 
ence of some social stratification 

All pottery from the early Ravi Phase was hand formed, 
but in the later levels some of the pottery was made using 
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a slow potter’s wheel. The forms include heavy coarse- 
ware cooking vessels and finely made pots with poly¬ 
chrome decorations, using white, brown, red, and black 
pigments. Painted motifs include fish-scale and intersect¬ 
ing circle designs as well as the pipal leaf motif that 
becomes diagnostic of later Kot Diji and Harappa Phase 
pottery. Grayish black to gray brown chert from Baluchis¬ 
tan was used to make blades and blade tools, including 
microdrills for the perforation of stone beads, wood, or 
shell. Bone tools, such as spatulas, awls, arrow points, and 
perforated disks were also produced. Copper was not very 
common, but some fragmentary arrow points and awls 
have been found. Terra-cotta bangles and shell bangles 
from the marine shell Turbinella pyrum (identical to the 
shell used in the Neolithic at Mehrgarh) were also made at 
the site. Terra-cotta bull figurines and a fragment of a 
terra-cotta cart suggest that the people of Harappa were 
among the first to develop wheeled carts for transporting 
goods across the plains. The numerous varieties of raw 
materials from distant areas provide evidence for extensive 
trade contacts with the seacoast, which was over 500 miles 
(800 km) to the south, and sources of copper, grinding 
stone, and semiprecious stones that were 60 to over 300 
miles (100 to over 500 km) to the north and west. 

No burials have been found in the Ravi Phase at 
Harappa, but early burials with a few ornaments and pot¬ 
tery have been found in the early Chalcolithic levels at 
Mehrgarh (Period III, 4000 B.C.). Terra-cotta animal and 
female figurines at Harappa may represent votive images. 
A bone button seal with a geometric pattern that resem¬ 
bles a swastika may be the earliest evidence for the use of 
this motif in the Indus Valley. Prefiring “potter’s marks” 
have been discovered on the base and lower body of some 
vessels and generally consist of single or double strokes 
or “v” or “x” motifs. Postfiring graffiti that includes many 
single and some multiple signs represents an early form 
of the Indus. Some of these graffiti signs are unique to 
Harappa, while others are common throughout the Indus 
Valley during this same time period. 

During this same general time period, many other 
sites with similar cultural developments were established 
along the edges of the Indus Valley and also in the core 
regions: Amri to the south, Mehrgarh and Nausharo in 
the Kachhi Plain, Gumla and Rehmandheri in the Gomal 
Plain to the north, and Sarai Khola in the Taxila Valley. 
In Gujarat the local Chalcolithic cultures were also 
emerging and have been discovered at the sites of 
Loteshwar, Datrana, Nagwada, and Prabhas Patan. 

Kot Diji Phase, 2800-2600 B.c. 

This cultural phase is very important because it repre¬ 
sents the initial phase of urbanism in the Indus Valley, prior 
to the establishment of the major Harappa Phase cities. 
Numerous sites throughout the central and northern part 
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of the Indus Valley provide evidence for this phase. At 
Harappa, the Ravi Phase settlement grows to over 
25 hectares in area, and there are two distinct walled 
mounds. The perimeter walls were constructed from 
mold-made mud bricks, 10 X 20 X 40 centimeters (1:2:4 
ratio), using clay collected around the site, as well as from 
more distant sources. Bullock carts would have been 
needed to bring mud bricks from surrounding villages, and 
the presence of many different types of toy carts and 
wheels indicate that this technology was well developed at 
Harappa. Mud-brick houses were also made with smaller 
mold-made bricks (1:2:4 ratio) and were oriented along 
the cardinal directions. Houses were arranged along the 
sides of wide streets with large sump pots and hearths 
located in specific areas of the houses, often adjacent to the 
street. Although no formal drains have been found at 
Harappa, they are reported from the site of Kalibangan 
during the Kot Diji phase and were made from baked 
brick. Most pottery was made on the wheel, and new ves¬ 
sel forms and decorations at Harappa are similar to styles 
found over a very large area of the Indus Valley. Short- 
rimmed globular vessels with sandy slip on the exterior are 
one of the diagnostic forms found at Amri, Mohenjo- 
Daro, Dholavira, Kot Diji, Harappa, Kalibangan, and 
Rehmandheri. The use of polychrome decorations 
declined and a new style of red-slipped pottery with bold 
black painted designs became widespread. The most com¬ 
mon motifs are the intersecting circle, fish-scale design, 
pipal leaf, and a distinctive form of buffalo-horned deity. 

Trade networks expanded to the south to bring gray- 
brown and tan cherts from the Rohri Hills to the north¬ 
ern Indus Valley. Larger grind-stone fragments indicate 
the increase in shipping of heavy goods along the rivers 
and plains using boats and bullock carts. Copper objects 
became more common, with distinctive copper arrow 
points that may have been traded from the Ganeshwar- 
Jodhpura culture in the northern Aravalli Hills to the 
west. Bead making, bangle production and other special¬ 
ized crafts begun in the Ravi Phase became more highly 
refined, and new technologies were developed at 
Harappa and other sites during the Kot Diji Phase. The 
first high-quality faience beads were produced during 
this period, along with large quantities of white steatite 
disk beads. Trade in carnelian, agate, lapis lazuli, and 
marine shell continued to grow, and new varieties of col¬ 
ored stones indicates the demand for more diverse and 
exquisite objects. During this period the earliest gold 
sequins and beads are found at Harappa. Other sites such 
as Kunal in India have revealed hoards of gold and silver 
jewelry that demonstrate the emergence of highly strati¬ 
fied social and economic communities. 

Economic stratification is also reflected in the use of 
weights and seals. A cubical limestone weight corresponding 
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to the standard weights that became widespread during 
the Harappan period has been found at Harappa, indi¬ 
cating control of trade and possibly taxation. Glazed 
square steatite button seals with geometric designs have 
been found at Harappa and most other Kot Dijian sites. 
A unique find at Harappa is an unfinished, broken square 
seal with an elephant motif and a perforated knob on the 
back. Another important discovery in the same levels is a 
clay sealing of a square seal with script. This sealing indi¬ 
cates that inscribed seals were being used to seal contain¬ 
ers or storerooms. Seals with both animal motif and 
script have not yet been found, but they become the stan¬ 
dard form of seal during the later Harappa Phase. Pot¬ 
ter’s marks continue to be produced using many of the 
same signs found in the Ravi Phase. A new type of pot¬ 
ter’s mark, incised on the outside of molds for making 
large jars, consists of multiple signs that may in fact be a 
form of script. The emergence of an early Indus script 
has been identified at Harappa based on the fact that 
postfiring graffiti becomes more standardized, and for 
the first time we see single and multiple signs that appear 
identical to later Indus script. 

During the Kot Diji Phase there is evidence for the 
emergence and spread of regional ideologies that show 
important similarities in terms of painted motifs on pot¬ 
tery, styles of terra-cotta animal and human figurines, 
and geometric designs on seals. Very distinctive styles of 
female figurines, often referred to as Mother Goddesses, 
have been reported from the Chalcolithic levels at 
Mehrgarh and Nausharo and throughout the Zhob and 
Loralai Valleys in Baluchistan. Some female figurines 
found at Harappa show distinctive painted ornaments 
and patterned textiles, but others are almost identical to 
figurines from the sites of Gumla and Rehmandheri in the 
Gomal Valley, as well as from Sarai Khola in the Taxila 
Valley. Painted bull and wheeled sheep figurines may have 
been used for votive offerings or as toys for children. 

Although no burials from the Kot Diji Phase have 
been found at Harappa, burials at Mehrgarh date to the 
same general period. In contrast to the earlier Neolithic 
burials, the Chalcolithic (Period III, c. 4000 B.C.; and 
Periods V-VH, c. 3500-2500 B.C.) burials show decreas¬ 
ing amounts of burial ornaments. At the same time, the 
figurines are depicted with many necklaces and elaborate 
headdresses. The changes in burial tradition may repre¬ 
sent a major shift in beliefs about the afterlife or the 
need to keep wealth in circulation for the benefit of the 
living. 

Chalcolithic of Western and Central India 

The Chalcolithic cultures of western India are found 
in a vast geographical area covering the Deccan Plateau, 
the entire Gujarat, and parts of southern Rajasthan. Earlier 


discussions of pottery sequences have now been replaced 
with a grouping of major sites and cultural developments 
according to phases, similar to those discussed for the 
Indus Valley region. The Chalcolithic period is broken 
down into three subdivisions based on the most recent 
excavations. The Early Chalcolithic (3200-2600 B.C.), 
which includes the early Ahar and Banas cultures of cen¬ 
tral Rajasthan, as well as the early Ganeshwar-Jodhpura 
culture in the north. The Mature Chalcolithic 
(2500-2000 B.C.) is best represented at sites such as 
Balathal and Gilund, but also includes the Ganeshwar- 
Jodhpura culture in the north. The Late Chalcolithic 
(2000-1700 B.C.) corresponds to the final phases of the 
Harappan and the Late Harappan period of the Indus 
Valley. Other cultural phases that represent regional 
aspects of the Chalcolithic in Gujarat and the Malwa and 
Deccan Plateaus are the Savalda Phase (2200-1800 B.C.), 
Gujarat Late Harappan Phase (1800-1600 B.C.), Malwa 
Phase (1600-1400 B.c.), Early Jorwe Phase (1400-1000 
B.C.), and the Late Jorwe Phase (1000-700 B.C.). This last 
phase overlaps with the Iron Age Megalithic cultures and 
eventually the Early Historic Period. 

The geographical diversity of western India, the vari¬ 
able rainfall patterns, and the orientation of major river 
systems allowed the development of regional cultures that 
were distinct, but that shared some basic similarities in 
technology and subsistence as well as levels of social com¬ 
plexity. Most of the region is covered by fertile black cot¬ 
ton soil ( regur ) that is highly water retentive; agriculture 
can be practiced as a result of the summer monsoon with¬ 
out additional irrigation, though there is some evidence 
for the construction of small irrigation canals at some 
sites. Slash-and-burn agriculture may have been practiced 
in some regions, and opportunistic agriculture was prob¬ 
ably carried out along oxbow lakes and riverbanks. 

The subsistence economy was based on a combination 
of farming (wheat, barley, and millet) and animal hus¬ 
bandry (cattle, with some sheep and goat), supplemented 
by hunting and gathering. The major ceramic tradition is 
painted black on red pottery, but there are also numerous 
regional pottery styles that serve to differentiate each 
major phase. Lithic technology included a stone blade 
industry, using agate and chalcedony as well as locally 
available cherts, and ground stone objects such as adzes 
and axes, as well as mortars and grinding stones. There is 
only a limited use of copper, and in the absence of any 
furnaces or manufacturing evidence, it is thought that the 
copper objects were traded from the Ganeshwar culture 
of the northern Aravalli or obtained from Harappan sites 
in Gujarat and Sind. Evidence for cotton, flax, and silk 
have been discovered at Inamgaon. As at Harappa, the 
silk thread was used for stringing beads and was made 
from local wild tussar silk. 
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During the Chalcolithic, houses were generally built 
using either a rectangular or a circular floor plan. The 
lower walls were packed mud and stone, and the upper part 
of the building was made with reed walls, plastered with 
clay, and thatch roofs. In some sites such as Kaothe there 
are circular pit structures for dwelling and storage, as well 
as for keeping chickens. At the site of Balathal, a monu¬ 
mental fortified enclosure dating to around 2400 B.c. (the 
same time as the Harappa Phase) was discovered at the 
center of the settlement. Massive walls constructed of stone 
rubble with clay and mud-brick filling enclosed an area of 
approximately 600 square yards (500 square meters). Sev¬ 
eral large residential structures, found outside the fortified 
building, have small rectangular rooms used for hearths or 
storage. A north-south street runs through the settlement 
and would have accommodated two-way cart traffic. Evi¬ 
dence for the use of carts is based on an inscribed pot from 
Inamgaon that shows a two-wheeled frame cart pulled by a 
pair of humped bulls. A fortification wall made of stones set 
in mud mortar may have enclosed the entire settlement. At 
the site of Gilund, a large enigmatic building with numer¬ 
ous internal divisions is dated to the Mature Chalcolithic. It 
was made with parallel internal subdivision or walls that 
may have been used for storage but were later filled with 
debris. The precise function of the Gilund structure is 
unknown. A later pit dug into the building during the Late 
Chalcolithic period contained numerous clay sealings from 
geometric stamp seals, and this may indicate that some 
communities at the site were involved in the control of 
trade. At present it is not clear what the trade items may 
have been or with whom they were trading. 

Terra-cotta bull figurines, as well as male and female 
figurines, have been found at most sites and may have 
been used as votives, as was common throughout the 
Indus Valley. Chalcolithic burials are quite simple, and 
during the Savalda Phase at Kaothe, both adults and chil¬ 
dren were buried beneath or between the huts, laid in 
extended supine position, in an oval pit with no grave 
goods. During the Malwa Phase, burials found scattered 
in the habitation areas of the site at Inamgaon and 
Daimabad consist primarily of children interred in urns 
with pottery, ornaments, and tools as burial offerings. In 
the Jorwe Phase, urn burials became more common, but 
only a few examples of adult burials have been found. 
During this phase we also see extended burials oriented 
north-south, with small pottery vessels as offerings. The 
feet of adults were usually cut off below the knee, except 
for the elite burials, which were placed in four-legged 
clay coffins with pottery offerings. 

None of these communities developed into state-level 
society, but some sites such as Inamgaon, Balathal, and 
Gilund appear to have been stratified, and possibly were 
politically organized as chiefdoms. The Chalcolithic cul¬ 



tures of central India show a sudden decline around 1000 
B.C., probably due to increased aridity. Though some set¬ 
tlements, such as Inamgaon in the southern Deccan, con¬ 
tinue to be inhabited until around 700 B.C., many other 
regions appear to have been abandoned. Iron-using peo¬ 
ples who built megaliths began to arrive in the Deccan 
around 800 B.C., and they may have been instrumental in 
the final demise of sites such as Inamgaon. 

Jonathan Mark Kenoyer 

See also Harappa; Indus Valley Civilization; 
Mohenjo-Daro; Neolithic Period 
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CHALUKYAS. See History and Historiography. 

CHANDIGARH Chandigarh, called the “City Beau¬ 
tiful” by its residents, was built to replace the Indian state 
of Punjab’s loss of its old capital, Lahore. Lahore, the 
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Secretariat Building in Chandigarh. To the right, the Secretariat, one of a series of government buildings on the northern fringe 
of Chandigarh designed by Le Corbusier, the French modernist architect, in the 1950s. The buildings’ monumental size and scale 
were consonant with both the aspirations of Prime Minister Nehru who was eager for symbols of greatness for the new capital, and 
the splendid Himalayan landscape in which they are set. TIME LIFE PICTURES/GETTY IMAGES. 


quintessentially Islamic city with its warrens of streets 
and colorful bazaars, had successfully served for several 
centuries as the capital of Punjab until India’s partition in 
1947. The loss of Lahore to Pakistan was felt intensely by 
Sikhs, Hindus, and Indian Muslims alike. 

Chandigarh represents the best urban hopes of inde¬ 
pendent India. Indian leaders shared a common vision 
concerning the character of Chandigarh. The charis¬ 
matic, urbane Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru provided 
the urban-architectural framework for the new capital 
city: “Let this be a new town symbolic of the freedom of 
India, unfettered by the traditions of the past ... an 
expression of the nation’s faith in the future.” Other Pun¬ 
jabi leaders enthusiastically echoed Nehru’s sentiment. 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Nehru’s minister of health, noted 
that as a Punjabi, she wanted “the new capital of the 
Punjab to be the last word in beauty, in simplicity and in 
standards of such comfort as it is our duty to provide to 
every human-being.” Punjab’s chief minister, Gopichand 
Bhargava, hoped that Chandigarh would be “the world’s 
most charming capital.” 


Chandigarh bears the imprint of several Western 
architects and planners testing out the prevailing trends 
in architecture and urban planning. The American Albert 
Mayer drew the initial plan for the city; Matthew Nowicki, 
a Polish-American architect, was to design the capitol 
buildings. Nowicki’s death in a plane crash in 1950 forced 
the Indian government to find a new team. In the end, 
the city has come to be associated with Swiss-born 
French modernist Le Corbusier. Whereas Mayer had 
looked to India’s villages as his inspiration for the city’s 
plan, Le Corbusier looked to India’s industrial potential 
in detailing the plan, although he made only superficial 
changes in Mayer’s plan. His cousin Pierre Jeanneret and 
English husband-and-wife architects Maxwell Fry and 
Jane Drew assisted Le Corbusier. In Chandigarh, Le 
Corbusier had argued that India’s great civilization was 
essentially agrarian in character, and much of India’s 
building efforts had been directed to building temples 
and mosques. Through his modernist designs for 
Chandigarh, he was proposing to expose India to an 
industrial civilization that celebrated business, industrial 
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complexes, and modern buildings. This was inherently 
more appealing to Prime Minister Nehru. 

In 1966 Indian Punjab underwent yet another bifurca¬ 
tion: between Hindi-speaking Haryana and Punjabi¬ 
speaking Punjab. Chandigarh became the joint capital of 
both states, while the city itself came to be administered as 
a Union territory Because of its relatively new urban infra¬ 
structure, clean environment, and good services (including 
medical), the city has grown rapidly, attracting both cor¬ 
porate enterprises and private citizens. Originally planned 
for 500,000, the city in 1999 had an estimated population 
of 800,000 and was still growing. Assuming a conservative 
4 percent annual growth rate, Chandigarh’s population is 
expected to grow to 1, 942,329 by the year 2021. 

Ravi Kalia 

See also Punjab; Urbanism 
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CHANDRA GUPTA. See Guptan Empire. 

CHATTERJI, BANKIM CHANDRA (1838-1894), 
Bengali novelist and social reformer. Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji was born in Kantalpur, near Calcutta. He grad¬ 
uated from British Bengal’s Presidency College, and then 
was one of only two Bengali students to receive bachelor 
of arts degrees from Calcutta University’s first graduating 
class in 1858. He was immediately appointed a deputy 
magistrate in British Bengal’s government, and he 
remained in the British Indian service for more than 
three decades, serving as assistant secretary to Bengal’s 
government, and subsequently honored by the British 
Raj, first with the title of Rai Bahadur (Great Person), 
and several years later elevated to Companion of the 
Indian Empire (CIE) before his retirement in 1891. 

Bankim Chandra wrote his first novel in English, a 
romance titled Rajmohan’s Wife, published in 1864. After 
that, however, he wrote all fourteen of his other novels and 
social commentary in Bengali, from Durgeshnandini, pub¬ 
lished in 1865, to Kamalakanter Duptar, published in 1885. 
His greatest novels were social critiques, disguised as 
romances or fictional history, the most famous of which 
was Anandamath (Abbey of bliss), published in 1882. That 
story of a Hindu abbey’s sannyasi revolt against the 
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Portrait of Bankim Chandra Chatterji. From Chatterji’s 
famous Anandamath (Abbey of bliss), the story of a Hindu 
abbey’s revolt against its tyrannical Muslim rulers, came 
die words for “Bande Mataram” (Hail to Thee, Mother). With 
nationalist fervor ignited by Britain’s partition of Chatterji’s 
Bengali homeland (1905-1910), the song became India’s 
national anthem. K. L. KAMAT/kamat’s POTPOURRI. 

tyrannical pre-British Muslim rulers of Bengal gave 
India its first national anthem, “Bande Mataram” (Hail to 
Thee, Mother), which Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore 
(1861-1941) set to music during the nationalist struggle 
ignited by Britain’s first partition of Bengal from 1905 to 
1910. The words, however, remained those of Bankim 
Chandra, who has since been hailed by countless millions 
of Indians as one of the grandfathers of their nation: 

Mother, I bow to Thee! 

Rich with thy hurrying streams, 

Bright with thy orchard gleams . . . 

Mother of might, Mother free . . . 

Mother, I kiss thy feet. . . 

Who hath said thou art weak in thy lands, 

When the swords flash out in ten million hands, 

And ten times ten million voices roar 

Thy dreadful name from shore to shore? . . . 

Thou art wisdom, thou art law, 

Thou our heart, our soul, our breath . . . 
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the love divine . .. that conquers death . .. 

Mother sweet, I bow to thee, 

Mother great and free! 

(Translated from Chatterji’s Bengali original by 
Sri Aurobindo) 

None of his British colleagues in the Bengal service 
understood how truly “subversive” a Hindu-Indian 
nationalist Bankim Chandra was, for unlike his sannyasi 
heroes he never drew a sword against the British Raj, yet 
his pen proved mightier, inspiring generations of young 
Indians to march and die, proudly singing his hymn to 
their “Mother India,” demanding “freedom” ( swaraj ) 
from foreign rule of any complexion or faith. Chatterji 
also started a Bengali literary magazine, Bangladarshan , in 
1872, which helped restore faith in Hinduism among 
many Bengalis who had been educated in English 
schools, where they were taught to appreciate the primacy 
of Western science and philosophy, and to denigrate not 
only their faith but the genius of India’s civilization and 
the glories of its ancient culture. Afflicted with diabetes, 
Balrim Chandra died on 8 April 1894, only a few years 
after he retired, almost a decade after he published his last 
novel. In Bengal he has never been forgotten. 

Stanley Wolpert 
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CHAUDHURI, NIRAD C. (1897-1999), renowned 
Indian writer. Nirad C. Chaudhuri was arguably the 
greatest writer of nonfiction among Indians in the twen¬ 
tieth century. A self-taught polyglot, vastly learned, he 
claimed to have “read Shakespeare before I learned to 
walk.” With the publication of his magnum opus, Auto¬ 
biography of an Unknown Indian, in 1951, however, he 
became widely known for his unabashed admiration for 
Western, especially British, culture and his acerbic, con¬ 
trarian views of Indian civilization. 

Chaudhuri was born in 1897 in Kishurganj in the 
Tangail district of present-day Bangladesh. He spent the 
first twelve years of his life in Kishurganj, and the next 
thirty years in Kolkata as a student and intellectual with 
an endless thirst for knowledge. Already proficient in 


Bengali and Sanskrit by the time he graduated from col¬ 
lege with a first-class degree in history, he had also mas¬ 
tered English, French, German, Greek, and Latin. His 
scholarly interests ranged from art, architecture, anthro¬ 
pology, and archaeology to biology, geography, classical 
Western music, and military history. A dropout from 
graduate school despite his outstanding undergraduate 
record, he devoted most of his time to studying in the 
Imperial (now National) Library in Kolkata while sup¬ 
porting himself with a modest job in the Military 
Accounts Department. He was published in the noted 
English-language journal Modem Review in Kolkata, and 
later worked briefly as its assistant editor. In Bengali let¬ 
ters, he became known for his conservative views as the 
editor of Shaniharer Chithi (The Saturday letter). He 
married Amiya Devi in 1932, and they had two sons. 

Mostly unemployed in the 1930s, Chaudhuri battled 
poverty and insecurity while trying to make ends meet. 
He later recorded the struggles of these years in the 
sequel to the Autobiography, called Thy Hand, Great 
Anarch. In 1939 he became personal secretary to Sarat 
Chandra Bose, a leading nationalist figure in Bengal and 
the elder brother of Subhash Chandra Bose. In 1941 
Sarat Bose was arrested and sent to prison, and Chaud¬ 
huri again became unemployed. In 1942 he went to Delhi 
with a job at All India Radio. 

Chaudhuri published his first book in 1951, at the age 
of fifty-four, from Delhi—his celebrated and much- 
maligned Autobiography. It was accorded the status of an 
instant classic as an elegantly written record of life in 
small-town Bengal and in Kolkata, and a record of the far 
reaches of the Anglo-Bengali encounters beyond the 
upper echelons and elites of the social order. It was 
maligned and reviled in India because Chaudhuri dedi¬ 
cated the book to the British for the blessings of their two- 
hundred-year rule of India. In 1955 a British Council 
grant enabled Chaudhuri to travel to England for the first 
time. He recorded the experience in Passage to England 
(1959). In 1965 he published The Continent of Circe, his 
critical introspection of independent India and its many 
ills. His first Bengali book appeared in 1968. A handsome 
advance from the publisher persuaded him to write Bangali 
Jivaney Ramani (Representation of women in Bengali life). 
The project to work on a biography of Max Muller, the 
great Sanskrit scholar, took him back to England in 1970. 
He settled in Oxford, never to return to India. During the 
last thirty years of his long life, he was remarkably produc¬ 
tive, writing both in Bengali and English, and generating 
storms of controversy with each work. 

His books include: The Scholar Extraordinary (1974), 
Hinduism (1979), Thy Hand, Great Anarch (1987), From 
the Archives of a Centarian (1997), Three Horsemen of the 
New Apocalypse (1997), and four books in Bengali. He was 
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honored by Oxford University with an honorary doctor¬ 
ate in literature in 1989, and the queen conferred on him 
the title “Commander of Order of the British Empire” 
in 1993. In 1996 Visva Bharati University honored 
him with Desikottama, the equivalent of a doctorate in 
literature. 

Chaudhuri considered the Bengal Renaissance 
(1860-1910) the high point of Anglo-Bengali encounters. 
His Anglicist side emphasized steeping oneself deeply in 
contemporary English and European letters. Chaudhuri 
quotes from Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s novel Rajani to 
describe a casual conversation between two friends that 
includes references to classical historians Tacitus, Plutarch, 
and Thucydides, and the philosophy of Auguste Comte, 
John Stuart Mill, T.H. Huxley, G.E.L. Owen, Ludwig 
Buchner, and Arthur Schopenhauer. His Bengali side 
showed a certain hubris and pride in the acquisition of 
Occidental knowledge and its articulate expression in mod¬ 
ernist literature. In one of his last pieces of writing in Ben¬ 
gali, Chaudhuri says, “I always introduce myself as a 
Bengali Hindu or a Hindu Bengali, not as an Indian.” 
Impeccably dressed in European clothes when he went out, 
Chaudhuri always wore dhoti and kurta at home. He did not 
give up his Indian passport in the thirty years he lived in 
England. In his will, he asked his heirs to give his personal 
library to the Calcutta Club in Kolkata, not to Oxford Uni¬ 
versity or the National (formerly Imperial) Library in 
Kolkata. The Calcutta Club was established in the colonial 
style in 1920 by the elite Bengali professionals who had 
been denied membership in the European-exclusive Bengal 
Club. 

Dilip K. Basil 
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CHELMSFORD, LORD (1868-1933), British 
politician, viceroy of India (1916-1921). Viscount 
Chelmsford, Frederic John Napier Thesiger, was viceroy 
of India from 1916 through 1921. Born in London, the 
eldest of five sons of the second Lord Chelmsford, he was 
educated at Winchester and Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and was called to the Bar from London’s Inner Temple in 
1893. A fellow of All Souls College, elected to London’s 
County Council in 1904, Chelmsford was a brilliant 
student of jurisprudence who served with distinction as 
governor of Queensland from 1905 to 1909, and of New 
South Wales from 1909 to 1913. 



He returned to England before World War I and 
joined his 4 th Dorset Territorial Regiment, in which he 
was a captain, sailing with it to India, where in the spring 
of 1916 he took over as viceroy from Lord Hardinge, who 
had been wounded by a bomb thrown earlier into his how- 
dah in Delhi. Chelmsford’s name has been historically 
linked to that of his brilliant Liberal secretary of state, 
Edwin Montagu, who took Joseph Chamberlain’s job at 
Whitehall in July 1917, promising Indian reforms in his 
first important speech to Parliament, to which he and 
Chelmsford agreed in 1918. Those Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, embodied in the Government of India Act of 
1919, expanded the Imperial Legislative Council in 
India, making it more representative, transferring several 
departments of India’s central government to elected 
Indian members, rather than appointing British officials 
to run them. Provincial councils of British India would all 
thereafter have elective majorities, moreover, and elected 
Indian members were to run their various departments. 
The separate Muslim electorate formula, however, intro¬ 
duced with the Morley-Minto Reforms (the India Coun¬ 
cils Act of 1909), were not only retained, but expanded. 
Yet British fears of increasingly vocal and violent Indian 
nationalism led to the extension of the wartime martial 
law suspension of civil liberties during this postwar 
period, provoking the boycott of elections by Mahatma 
Gandhi and his Congress Party followers, thus reducing 
the value of those “reforms” intended to bring India 
close to independent Dominion status, leaving it more 
autocratically ruled and disaffected than ever. Before 
elections could even be held under the new Government 
of India Act, Brigadier Dyer’s massacre of unarmed 
peaceful Indians trapped inside Amritsar’s Jallianwala 
Bagh in April 1919 radically changed the nature of 
Anglo-Indian relations, revolutionizing millions of Con¬ 
gress members and converting thousands of hitherto 
loyal Anglophile Indian professionals into ardent nation¬ 
alists demanding sivaraj (freedom). 

Despite his fine legal training, Lord Chelmsford’s 
martial mentality prevented him from promptly and 
firmly rebuking Dyer for his brutal action in launching 
such deadly fire at close range against so many innocents, 
murdering over 400, wounding some 1,200, leaving them 
all without medical attention as he marched his troops 
away from that dreadful Punjab garden, over which 
India’s sun of trust and respect for the British Raj swiftly 
set. Viscount Chelmsford returned to chair a committee 
of London’s University College in 1921, briefly served as 
first Lord of the Admiralty in 1924, and died of heart fail¬ 
ure on 1 April 1933. 

Stanley Wolpen 

See also Amritsar; Government of India Act: 1919; 
Hardinge, Lord; Montagu, Edwin S. 
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CHIDAMBARAM The great temple of Chi¬ 
dambaram, south of Chennai in Tamil Nadu, dates back 
to at least the tenth century. The oldest inscriptions from 
that era speak of covering its roof with gold, and literary 
sources indicate that its construction may have begun 
several centuries before that. Its humble origins are indi¬ 
cated by its old Tamil name Chirrambalam (Little Tem¬ 
ple), which was later sanskritized as Chid-ambaram 
(Abode of the Spirit). The temple grounds include 
smaller shrines to Vishnu, Brahma, and Parvati/Durga, 
but the imperial Cholas, who were its patrons from the 
tenth to the thirteenth centuries, were ardent devotees of 
Shiva and sponsored major expansions of the shrine 
devoted to Shiva. The contribution of the Pallava 
dynasty to the temple is not clear, but the subsequent 
Chola, Pandya, and Vijayanagar dynasties added shrines 
and four giant gateways called gopuram, and local rulers 
finally built a hall with a thousand pillars around A.D. 
1600. The temple is unique in that it is owned jointly by 
the trustees, numbering now about 250. They are an 
endogamous clan that rules by majority decision, though 
each trustee has a veto right. The ritual in the shrine is 
equally unique in that it follows the forms of the Vedic 
domestic rituals in the Vaikhanasa tradition. 

The central shrine marks the place where Shiva, as 
Nataraja (King of Dancers), is said to have danced the 
cosmic dance of global creation and annihilation that is 
celebrated in literature and countless statues in stone and 
bronze. There are early references to various dances of 
Shiva at Chidambaram, but the dnanda tdndava pose, in 
which Shiva has four arms (each with a symbolic func¬ 
tion) and in which one of his feet stomps on a dwarf sym¬ 
bolizing human depravity, became popular only in the 
tenth century. It is now the dance closest identified with 
the Chidambaram temple. An ancient cult of the lingam 
(phallic symbol) and local cultic dance have been amalga¬ 
mated in new powerful and popular rituals. 

The Chidambaram temple, often considered the 
“heart” of the earth, was one of the five sites where Chola 


kings were consecrated, and it has been a major center of 
pilgrimages through the ages. It played a central role in the 
bhakti movement from the seventh to the ninth centuries. 
Several of the ndyandr, who composed ardent devotional 
poetry in worship of Shiva, lived at the temple or addressed 
their poetry to the deity enshrined there. Their poems are 
recited or sung regularly in the temple, along with other 
musical and dance performances in honor of the deity. 

Hartrnut E. Schaife 

See also Chola Dynasty; Hinduism (Dharma); Shiva 
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CHINA, RELATIONS WITH India and China, 
two great civilizations and the two most populous coun¬ 
tries in the world, launched popular mass movements and 
became independent nation-states in 1947 and 1949, 
respectively. Relations between the two countries have 
ranged from post-independence bonhomie to armed 
conflict in 1962 to a state of armed peace. Despite a 
shared Buddhist religious history and an established 
trade along the Silk Road, there was historically little 
political interaction between the two. The notable excep¬ 
tions were during the Han Empire in China (202 B.c. to 
A.D. 220) and the Kushan Empire in India (a.d. 1-225), 
when they shared a common border. The boundaries of 
the Mongol or the Yuan Empire in China (A.D. 
1271-1368) also included parts of China and India. 

The Early Years 

Upon independence, China and India’s mutual percep¬ 
tions were competitive, since they were the largest coun¬ 
tries in Asia, each with a glorious past and a shared history 
of successful anticolonial struggle. Both countries aspired 
to the leadership of the world’s “developing countries” 
and provided competing models of economic and politi¬ 
cal development. Under the leadership of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, India established a parliamentary democracy and 
opted for an economic model that combined socialist and 
capitalist principles. The Chinese Communist Party, 
under the leadership of Mao Zedong, set up a revolution¬ 
ary political order with state ownership of all economic 
assets. The two countries adopted vastly different foreign 
policies—India embracing a policy of nonalignment, and 
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Pranab Mukherji, Defense Minister of India. Current Defense Minister Pranab Mukherjee of India welcomes his Chinese 
counterpart (uniformed man in foreground). Warm greeting notwithstanding, the military relationship between China and Pakistan 
remains a stumbling block in die development of better relations between New Delhi and Beijing. INDIA TODAY. 


China the export of revolution—which brought them into 
conflict on global issues. 

This rivalry came to the fore amid the protestations of 
Sino-Indian amity during the Bandung Conference of 
developing nations held in 1955. The major difference 
between the two sides was on the question of war in 
international politics. Nehru advocated that war must be 
avoided at all costs and that the developing countries 
should not align themselves with either side in the cold 
war, while Chinese premier Zhou Enlai expounded the 
doctrine of revolutionary war to fight against imperial¬ 
ism. The personal rivalry between Nehru and Zhou also 
contributed to the rivalry between the two states. More¬ 
over, since China was allied with the Soviet Union at that 
time, China was implicitly excluded from the leadership 
of the nonaligned movement being promoted by India. 

Geopolitical concerns. Geopolitics has dominated 
Sino-Indian relations, with major disputes in the 
Himalayan region. India perceived the South Asian 
region—stretching from the Himalayas in the north to 
the India Ocean in the south and from Persia in the west 
to Central Asia in the northwest—as a cohesive cultural 
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unit strongly influenced and defined by Indian culture. 
China identified Inner Asia, the Far East, Southeast Asia, 
and South Asia as traditional tributaries paying homage 
to China’s political and cultural supremacy. India and 
China therefore each considered the region comprising 
Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan, Bangladesh, Myanmar, Laos, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam, and Malaysia as part of its 
own historic sphere of influence. Both India and China 
regarded Bhutan and Nepal as strategically placed buffer 
zones vital to national security. Given these competing 
geopolitical perceptions, India and China have had 
numerous disputes in South Asia. Dominant among these 
are the status of Tibet, Aksai Chin, and the Indian 
provinces of Sikkim and Arunachal Pradesh. 

Tibet. Of all the disputes in the Himalayan region, the 
status of Tibet has had the greatest impact on the Sino- 
Indian relationship. Historically, India and China have 
viewed Tibet differently. India considered Tibet a dis¬ 
tinct ethnic, cultural, and political entity that shared a 
cultural and religious identity with India. The spread of 
Buddhism from India to Tibet created strong historical 
and cultural links between them. Tibet had also served 
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as a strategically vital buffer zone, insulating the Indian 
heartland from invasions from Mongol tribes to its 
north. India inherited and continued the British policy of 
simultaneously supporting Tibetan independence while 
recognizing Chinese suzerainty over it. 

China, on the other hand, regarded Tibet as an inte¬ 
gral part of its territory, to be reclaimed from Western 
imperialist forces by the full assertion of its sovereignty, 
freed from the exploitative feudal rule of the Tibetan 
Lamaist order. The British-recognized suzerainty was 
seen as a compromise of Chinese sovereignty, and in 
1951 the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) moved into 
Tibet to establish full Chinese control over the region. 
Chinese forces also occupied the Aksai Chin plateau, 
claimed by India, and later built a vital road through it 
linking Tibet to the western Chinese province of Xin¬ 
jiang. In May 1951, Beijing signed a seventeen-point 
agreement with the Dalai Lama’s government in Lhasa 
that proclaimed Chinese sovereignty over Tibet while 
promising autonomy to Tibet. This was followed by the 
Panchsheel (Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence) 
agreement between India and China in 1954, which reit¬ 
erated an autonomous status for Tibet within Chinese 
sovereignty. Since improving relations with China was a 
high priority for Nehru, India did not demand a delin¬ 
eation of the disputed Sino-India border in exchange for 
India’s de jure recognition of Tibet as part of China. 

During the 1950s, Chinese forces consolidated their 
administrative and logistical position in Tibet, causing 
much alarm in India. Massive road building opened new 
routes from the Chinese mainland to Tibet, facilitating the 
movement of troops, administrative officials, and the sup¬ 
plies required by them. Along with the security implica¬ 
tions arising from the massive Chinese military presence 
along its northern borders, the destruction of Tibetan cul¬ 
ture and heritage at the hands of the PLA also became an 
issue for India. Popular Tibetan opposition to Chinese rule 
continued to grow, and in 1959 broke into an uprising. The 
Dalai Lama fled from Lhasa to India, setting up his 
government-in-exile in Dharamsala in Himachal Pradesh. 
Tibetans fleeing the Chinese military crackdown were wel¬ 
comed by the Indian government and were given refugee 
status. China considered this a violation of the 1954 agree¬ 
ment and protested against India’s support of the Dalai 
Lama as interference in China’s internal affairs. India, on 
the other hand, accused China of not upholding its end of 
the bargain concerning autonomous status for Tibet. Rela¬ 
tions steadily worsened, culminating in war in 1962. 

The Border Dispute and the 1962 War 

The 1962 war had its roots in the conflicting defini¬ 
tions of the Sino-Indian border. The two states share a 
2,520 mile-long (4,056 kilometers) Himalayan border, 


large tracts of which are disputed. While China claims 
almost the entire Indian state of Arunachal Pradesh 
(34,749 sq. mi, or 90,000 sq. km), India claims the Aksai 
Chin plateau (2,000 sq. mi, or 5,180 sq. km) currently 
under Chinese jurisdiction. China has also not recog¬ 
nized the Indian state of Sikkim as part of Indian terri¬ 
tory and considers it a separate country. 

At a meeting of British, Tibetan, and Chinese repre¬ 
sentatives held in Simla in 1914, the McMahon Line was 
concluded to be the border between British India, Tibet, 
and China. Upon independence, India recognized the 
McMahon Line as the border between India and China. 
However, neither the Nationalist nor the Communist gov¬ 
ernments of China had ratified the 1914 agreement. The 
People’s Republic of China dismissed the McMahon Line 
as an imperialist imposition on China and called for rene¬ 
gotiation of its border with India. India insisted that since 
the border was already delineated, there was no question 
of renegotiation. After China moved militarily into Tibet, 
the Indian government stressed its territorial claims with 
greater urgency, taking measures especially in the North 
East Frontier Agency, or Arunachal Pradesh, to enforce its 
jurisdiction there. India set up check posts along the 
McMahon Line and published maps with a clearly demar¬ 
cated border as claimed by New Delhi. 

In the mid-1950s, when the Chinese press published 
reports of the construction of a road from Xinjiang 
through Aksai Chin in Ladakh, India protested the con¬ 
struction as violation of its territory. In 1958, Chinese 
premier Zhou Enlai, in a letter to Prime Minister Nehru, 
offered that while the border had to be renegotiated, 
both sides could continue to administer the areas under 
their control until the dispute was peacefully resolved. 
Meanwhile, China was facing rising popular discontent 
in Tibet and blamed India for providing support to the 
Tibetan “rebels.” The Tibetan uprising in 1959 and the 
flight of the Dalai Lama to India further complicated 
matters. China sharply criticized Indian support of the 
Dalai Lama and responded by being aggressive on the 
border. There were armed clashes between the two sides 
at the Kongka Pass in the western sector and in the 
Longju sector of the eastern border. As the Chinese 
advanced beyond Aksai Chin deeper into western 
Ladakh, Indian concerns mounted. China proposed a 
withdrawal of troops on both sides to a distance of 
12 miles (20 kilometers) from the McMahon Line in the 
eastern sector and to the areas under jurisdiction by each 
side in the western sector. India rejected this proposal. 
Zhou Enlai visited New Delhi in 1960 and proposed an 
exchange of the territory claimed by India in the eastern 
sector with the territory claimed by China in Ladakh. 
This proposal was made again by China in 1980 but was 
again rejected by New Delhi. 
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In 1961, in the face of mounting evidence of a growing 
Chinese presence in Ladakh, Nehru decided to establish 
military posts along the border to enforce India’s claims. 
In some places, these posts were north of the McMahon 
Line. The tension on the border continued to rise, and in 
September 1962 the Chinese captured the Indian post of 
Dhola in the eastern sector. Thereafter, Chinese troops 
advanced into the western and eastern sectors, overrun¬ 
ning Indian posts. The Indian army, ill-prepared for such 
an offensive, was badly defeated. In November, before 
winter snows closed the northern passes, China declared 
a unilateral ceasefire and withdrew its troops to 12 miles 
(20 km) behind the McMahon Line. After the war, China 
controlled the area it claimed in Ladakh, and India was 
left in control of Arunachal Pradesh in the eastern sector. 
Formal talks for the delineation of India’s northern bor¬ 
der began only in late 1980s. 

At the initiative of Sri Lankan prime minister Sri- 
imavo Bandaranaike, a six-nation Afro-Asian conference 
was convened at Colombo in December 1962 to negoti¬ 
ate a settlement between India and China. The Colombo 
Proposals were, however, unsuccessful in brokering an 
agreement. India and China broke off diplomatic con¬ 
tacts, and no further border negotiations were held 
between the two parties for the next two decades. 

Impact of the war. While this war was essentially a 
border war, its political impact was tremendous, both in 
bilateral relations and in cold war politics. Mao Zedong 
was critical of Nehru’s policy of nonalignment, consider¬ 
ing it part of a stratagem to move India closer to both the 
United States and the Soviet Union in order to exert 
pressure on China. Soviet support to India on the border 
conflict contributed to the deteriorating relations 
between China and the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union’s supply of transport planes to India in 1960 for 
use in the Ladakh region strengthened Chinese suspi¬ 
cions of an anti-China front. China also accused India of 
supporting a covert U.S. operation in Tibet to help the 
insurgents in their fight against Chinese occupation. The 
John F. Kennedy administration had concluded an agree¬ 
ment with New Delhi to help in the war effort, deepen¬ 
ing China’s adverse perception of India. 

For China the 1962 war was simply another incident in 
the series of conflicts that occurred while China renegoti¬ 
ated its borders with its neighbors; for India, however, the 
war meant a loss of lives and of territory and brought 
national humiliation. Nehru’s policy of “India-China 
Brotherly Friendship” turned into a policy of suspicion 
and fear of future Chinese invasions. India thus embarked 
on a program of military modernization, with U.S. and 
Soviet help, raising many newly equipped mountain divi¬ 
sions to protect its northern border. In 1987 a dangerous 
new confrontation in the Sumdorong Chu valley in the 
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eastern sector was triggered when China reemphasized its 
claim to the eastern sector of Lidia’s northern border after 
Arunachal Pradesh was granted statehood by Delhi. 
However, barring this incident, the Sino-India border has 
been largely peaceful since the 1962 war. 

The Pakistan Factor 

Growing friendship between Pakistan and China par¬ 
alleled the deterioration of Sino-India relations. In March 
1963 Pakistan and China concluded a border agreement 
under which Pakistan ceded part of Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir to China. After the 1962 war, China offered 
qualified support to Pakistan in the event of a clash with 
India and also supported Pakistan concerning its claim to 
Kashmir. Encouraged by the debacle of the Indian army 
and the promised Chinese support, Pakistan adopted a 
more aggressive policy regarding Kashmir. In 1963, Pak¬ 
istan launched Operation Gibraltar to foment a brewing 
local uprising in Kashmir, infiltrating large numbers of 
armed and trained Pakistanis into Kashmir. War broke 
out between India and Pakistan over Kashmir in 1965. 
During the war, China was critical of India’s actions and 
made several statements supporting Pakistan. As the brief 
war progressed, China’s stand hardened, and it issued an 
ultimatum to India to dismantle its military installations 
along the Sikkim-China border. This amounted to a 
“threat” to attack India’s eastern front while the Indian 
army was engaged in war on its western front. With the 
threat of Chinese involvement in the Indo-Pak war loom¬ 
ing large, the United Nations (UN), along with the 
United States and the Soviet Union, moved quickly to 
negotiate a cease-fire after three weeks of heavy fighting. 

The 1965 war proved to be a turning point in the 
geopolitical history of South Asia, establishing a new 
global alignment of power. After the war, China and 
Pakistan collaborated on the construction of the “China- 
Pakistan Friendship Highway” connecting Pakistan- 
occupied Kashmir with the western Chinese province of 
Xinjiang. The construction of this road raised security 
concerns in India regarding direct Chinese military sup¬ 
port for another Pakistani attack on India. However, in 
1971, when India and Pakistan were yet again at war, this 
time over East Pakistan, the Chinese failed to support 
Pakistan. China was extremely critical of Indian interfer¬ 
ence in Pakistan’s internal affairs, and voiced full support 
of Pakistan at the UN, but it did not pledge or provide 
any military support in the field. The Indo-Soviet 
Friendship treaty of 1971 and the Sino-U.S. rapproche¬ 
ment of 1970 restrained China from involvement in the 
1971 war, which resulted in the creation of the inde¬ 
pendent state of Bangladesh. 

China-Pakistan military relationship. After the 1965 
war, China became Pakistan’s primary supplier of military 
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technology and arms, and has since consistently supplied 
Pakistan with defense technology and training. When the 
United States withdrew its military aid to Pakistan in 1965, 
and again in 1990, China stepped into the breach. China 
also provided arms to Pakistan in 1965 and 1971, and 
helped rebuild its army after its defeat in 1971. China 
helped Pakistan modernize its armed forces and through 
the 1980s supplied it with modern combat aircraft, includ¬ 
ing F-5A and F-7A fighter planes and T-59 tanks. 

China conducted nuclear tests in 1964, becoming a 
nuclear weapons state. India conducted its Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosion in 1974, underground at Pokharan in 
Rajasthan. Following the Indian test, Sino-Pakistani mil¬ 
itary and scientific cooperation intensified. While China 
consistently denied providing any assistance to Pakistan’s 
nuclear program, U.S. intelligence indicated regular 
interaction of nuclear scientists and technologists 
between the two countries. According to intelligence 
reports in the 1980s, China provided Pakistan with 
weapons-grade uranium, ring magnets, the design for a 
nuclear device, help with centrifuge technology for Pak¬ 
istan’s plant in Kahuta, and the design for a reactor using 
enriched uranium. China also built a nuclear power plant 
at Chashma in Pakistan, which both sides insisted was 
for peaceful purposes, run according to International 
Atomic Energy Agency safeguards. In 1990 the United 
States suspended all military aid to Pakistan over the 
issue of nuclear proliferation from China to Pakistan, and 
thereafter China signed the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) in 1992. While China insists that it has not 
violated the NPT, Indian concerns regarding transfer of 
nuclear technology to Pakistan continue to be a thorn in 
Sino-Indian relations. 

Along with the transfer of nuclear technology, China- 
Paldstan cooperation in missile and delivery systems is 
also an issue in Sino-Indian relations. Reports in India 
and the United States claim that Chinese assistance to 
Pakistan’s missile program has been extensive. U.S. intel¬ 
ligence reports claim that China supplied Pakistan with 
nuclear capable M-ll ballistic missiles and related tech¬ 
nologies, and provided training to Pakistani technolo¬ 
gists and military personnel in the operation of those 
missiles. Under an agreement signed in 1988, China 
apparently agreed to build an M-ll missile factory in 
Pakistan. Satellite intelligence detected the arrival of 
these missiles in Pakistan in 1995 in violation of the Mis¬ 
sile Technology Control Regime (MTCR) to which 
China had agreed in principle. These concerns added to 
India’s perception of a nuclear threat from Chinese mis¬ 
siles stationed in Tibet since 1971. 

In 2001 the United States imposed sanctions on both 
China and Pakistan for violation of the MTCR. The 
China-Palristan military relationship was at its height in 


1988 and 1989, coinciding with the beginning of nor¬ 
malization of Sino-Indian relations. Given this fact, India 
insists that the China-Pakistan military relationship con¬ 
tinues to hamper the development of trust between 
China and India. China maintains that India must not try 
to regulate relations between other sovereign nations, as 
this violates the 1954 Panchsheel agreement (Five Prin¬ 
ciples of Peaceful Coexistence). China has repeatedly 
urged India to separate Sino-Indian relations from Sino- 
Pak relations. 

The Normalization of Relations 

India and China tentatively began a process of nor¬ 
malization of relations in 1969 but exchanged ambassa¬ 
dors only in 1976. In 1979 the Janata Party, then in 
power in India, diverged from the Congress Party’s prac¬ 
tice of nonalignment and close relations with the Soviet 
Union. The Janata government offered to exchange min¬ 
isterial visits, a proposal accepted by China; External 
Affairs Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee visited China in 
February 1979. While China and India still differed on 
many issues, Vajpayee’s visit started a dialogue between 
the two countries. His Chinese counterpart, Huang Hua, 
reciprocated Vajpayee’s visit in June 1981, resulting in 
annual dialogues between delegations from both sides to 
discuss regional and international issues. In the mid- 
1980s, the changes in the Soviet Union under Mikhail 
Gorbachev and the impending withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Afghanistan altered the strategic situation in 
South Asia and facilitated the process of rebuilding Sino- 
Indian relations. The Sumdorong Chu valley incident in 
1987 was a setback to this process of normalization. But 
with Indian prime minister Rajiv Gandhi’s visit to China 
in 1988, negotiations on the boundary question were 
reopened. A Joint Working Group was established to 
promote peace along the border. Following Prime Min¬ 
ister Gandhi’s visit, China and India exchanged a number 
of high-level visits between 1991 and 1996. These 
included Chinese premier Li Peng’s visit to India in 1991 
and Indian prime minister P. V. Narasimha Rao’s visit to 
China in 1993. It was during the latter’s visit that the two 
sides signed an Agreement on the Maintenance of Peace 
and Tranquility, renouncing the use of force to settle the 
border dispute. From then on, relations steadily 
improved, and Jiang Zemin visited India in 1996, the first 
Chinese president to do so. During his visit, the two sides 
signed an Agreement on Confidence Building Measures 
on the border, providing for further troop reductions. 
Cultural and educational cooperation was also expanded. 
Trade between the countries resumed, and by 1998 stood 
at approximately $2 billion U.S. 

For India, a significant change in its improved rela¬ 
tions with China was the change in the Chinese stand on 
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Kashmir. While China’s relations with Pakistan were still 
very strong, Chinese rhetorical support to Pakistan on 
Kashmir was waning. China adopted a neutral stand dur¬ 
ing the 1999 Kargil “war” between India and Pakistan 
over Kashmir. However, India’s nuclear tests in 1998 
proved a serious setback to Sino-Indian relations. 

Pokaharan II and After 

In May 1998, India again conducted nuclear tests in 
Pokharan in Rajasthan and declared its nuclear weapons 
capability. In a letter to U.S. president Bill Clinton, 
Indian prime minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee identified 
China as a major threat to India and justified India’s tests 
in light of this threat. Indian defense minister George 
Fernandes had earlier identified China as the greatest 
potential threat to India. The initial Chinese reaction to 
India’s tests was restrained, but after Vajpayee’s letter was 
published in the New York Times , China was furious at 
being called the “reason” for India’s nuclear tests. China 
denounced India for endangering peace and security in 
South Asia and the world. In response, India launched a 
damage control mission, led by Brajesh Mishra, the prin¬ 
cipal secretary to the prime minister, and President K. R. 
Narayanan, reassuring China that India did not consider 
it a threat. Indian external affairs minister Jaswant Singh 
visited China. That diplomatic visit initiated a security 
summit between the two countries, which focused on 
vital issues of mutual concern. Chinese foreign minister 
Tang Jiaxuan reciprocated Singh’s visit in July 2000. 
Indian president K. R. Narayanan and Chinese leaders Li 
Peng and Zhu Rongji also exchanged visits over the next 
two years. In 2003 Prime Minister Vajpayee visited 
China and concluded two important agreements, open¬ 
ing a trade route from Sikkim to Tibet and setting up 
institutional mechanisms to resolve the boundary dis¬ 
pute. Under the new institutional arrangement for bor¬ 
der talks, India’s national security adviser Brajesh Mishra 
and Chinese senior vice foreign minister Dai Bingguo 
were appointed as special representatives to explore the 
overall bilateral framework for a boundary settlement. 
The first meeting between the two representatives was 
held in New Delhi in October 2003. 

There is now a greater convergence of interest 
between India and China on many global issues, includ¬ 
ing their concern with growing U.S. unilateralism. Both 
countries have a strong interest in strengthening the UN 
as a counterbalance against U.S. unilateralism. China has 
been highly critical of U.S. intervention in Afghanistan 
and especially of the invasion of Iraq. India has been 
more moderate in its official comments on U.S. inter¬ 
ventions, but public opinion throughout the country has 
strongly condemned the U.S. action in Iraq. However, 
both India and China consider their respective bilateral 
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relations with the United States as the most important 
part of their foreign policy and hence are not open to any 
anti-U.S. alliance. The huge volume of trade between 
the United States and China ($90 billion) is the firm 
foundation of their bilateral relationship, while India and 
the United States are currently building a relationship 
based on their democratic politics and rapidly growing 
trade. On the nuclear front, both China and India have a 
declared no-first-use policy. The U.S.-China-India 
equation is especially significant in the development of 
the National Missile Defense and Theater Missile 
Defense systems by the United States, which could set off 
a potentially dangerous domino reaction involving not 
only China and India but possibly Pakistan. 

Sonika Gupta 

See also Nuclear Programs and Policies; Nuclear 
Weapons Testing and Development; Pakistan; 
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CHOLA DYNASTY The most successful of the royal 
houses of southern India, the Cholas were first men¬ 
tioned in the rock inscriptions of the Mauryan emperor 
Ashoka in the middle of the third century B.C., together 
with their perennial rivals, the Pandyas and Cheras. The 
Cholas figure prominently in the “preclassical” Tamil 
literature of the Sangam age of the first three centuries 
A.D. Two rival branches, one centered on Uraiyur, the 
other on the port city of Pukar in the fertile Kaveri River 
basin, seemed to compete for Chola supremacy. Under 
their greatest king, Karikala, the Cholas dominated their 
rivals as a regional power. From the sixth century on, the 
Cholas played a minor role between the Pandyas to the 
south and the powerful Pallavas in the north; one branch 
of the royal family, known as the Telugu-Cholas, proba¬ 
bly moved north into Andhra country. 

Imperial Cholas 

Around A.D. 850 the Cholas gradually shook off the 
supremacy of their rivals and reemerged as powerful 
South Indian rulers. Their core territory comprised the 
cities of Tanjore (Tanjavur), Kancipuram, Chidambaram, 
Kumbhakonam, and Kaverippattanam. After a period of 
shifting fortunes, two outstanding rulers led the Cholas 
to imperial status: Rajaraja I (r. 985-1015) and his son and 
successor Rajendra I (r. 1012-1044, initially with his 
father) gained control of their traditional South Indian 
rivals and expanded their realm northward. Their cam¬ 
paigns also took them to Ceylon (Sri Lanka), of which 
they conquered the northern part; for a short time, they 
controlled the entire island. They were a rare example of 
Indian power overseas; Chola ships sailed to Sumatra and 
Malaya and as far away as southern China. Their relations 
with the kingdom of Srivijaya on the island of Sumatra 
were generally quite friendly, and one Srivijaya monarch 
even endowed a monastery in the “land of the Cholas.” In 
1025, however, a naval expedition was sent to Malaya and 
Srivijaya, perhaps to secure free passage of Indian shipping, 
perhaps only in search of plunder. The kings of Cambodia 
and Burma sent delegations, and a large Chola delegation 
traveled to China. At home, they dominated their rivals, the 
Pandyas and Cheras, controlling thus the maritime trade on 
both coasts of South India. Their ships visited and conquered 
the Maidive Islands off the western coast and the Andaman 
Islands in the Bay of Bengal. On their northern border, they 
were engaged in constant warfare against northern dynasties, 
and Rajendra I led an expedition to the north, reaching the 



Brihadeshvara Temple in Thanjavur. Granite divinities adorn 
the walls of the Brihadishvara temple at Tanjore, whose central 
shrine rises some 216 feet (66 m) to its finial. Completed in A.D. 
1009 and declared a World Heritage Site by UNESCO, this 
temple remains the premier example of Chola architecture. 
BHARATH RAMAMRUTHAM / FOTOMEDIA. 


Ganges (Ganga). The eastern seacoast was secured through 
a marital alliance with the eastern Chalukyas, and Kulot- 
tunga I, an offspring of that alliance, succeeded to the 
throne when it fell vacant after some dynastic disturbance. 
In the thirteenth century the Cholas, under pressure from 
the reinvigorated Pandyas, held onto their core territory 
only with the help of the Hoysalas in Karnataka, then van¬ 
ished toward the end of that century. Only their name sur¬ 
vives in the Coromandel coast in southeastern India, 
originally Chola-mandala (Circle of the Cholas). 

An empire as large as that of the Imperial Cholas at 
the height of their power could not be administrated with 
a rigid central bureaucracy; much authority was dele¬ 
gated to dependent rulers and governors. It would be an 
overstatement, however, to call them merely a regional 
state that depended for sustenance on warfare and plun¬ 
der rather than tax revenue. There is evidence of royal 
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inspection and interference in local matters. Their inter¬ 
nal administration financed large irrigation projects, fos¬ 
tered overseas trade, and had an impressive program of 
temple construction. 

Religious and Cultural Contributions 

The Cholas were ardent devotees of Lord Shiva. They 
built large temples dedicated to Shiva and expanded the 
Shiva shrine at the temple complex at Chidambaram, 
covering the roof of the shrine with solid gold. Their 
greatest architectural achievement is the Rajarajeshvara 
or Brihadishvara temple at Tanjore, whose central shrine 
rises 190 feet (216 feet with the finial) and is topped by a 
capstone 20 feet in diameter, said to be a granite mono¬ 
lith weighing perhaps 20 tons (estimates vary). It was 
completed about A.D. 1009 under Rajaraja I. A few years 
later, his son Rajendra I founded a new capital called 
Gangaikkonda-Colapuram (The city of the Chola who 
took the Ganges) and built an even larger Shiva temple 
there (though not quite as tall). Images and statues of a 
dancing Shiva in various postures are attested from the 
middle of the first millennium, but only in the tenth cen¬ 
tury did Shiva’s cosmic dance (as Nata-Raja, “King of 
dancers”) receive major attention. A special school of 
artisans produced numerous Shiva Nata-Raja bronze 
statues that are among the finest specimens of Indian 
metal sculpture. 

Most Chola rulers, while devotees of Shiva, were not 
only tolerant of the beliefs of others but even supported 
the building of temples to Vishnu and Jina. Exceptions 
are rare: one ruler, possibly Adhirajendra, persecuted 
Ramanuja, the famous scholar, and his followers in the 
tradition of Vishnu worship, and Kulottunga II tried to 
end the long-established coexistence of the Vishnu and 
Shiva shrines in great temple of Chidambaram. Both 
attempts ended in failure, but the old harmony between 
the sectarian beliefs was never fully recovered. The kings 
were seen as the earthly representatives of Shiva, and 
idols and lingams (phallic symbols of Shiva) are some¬ 
times named after a ruling monarch, leading to the mis¬ 
taken notion that they were themselves worshiped as 
“god-kings,” when they were, in fact, devout worshipers 
of Shiva. Mausoleums (called palli-padaf) were built for 
several rulers and their family members, where memorial 
services were held; later disapproval of the practice led to 
the attempted erasure of the word palli-padai in one such 
structure. 

Some of the crowning achievements of Tamil literature 
fall into this period. Kamban’s Iramavataram, his Tamil 
version of the ancient Ramayana, is a massive epic in an 
ornate style of great emotional intensity. Though Kamban 
was a Vishnu devotee and the Rama legend belongs to the 
Vishnu mythology, the work is not sectarian but centers on 
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the human values of valor, generosity, and righteous 
action. Tamils consider it the highpoint of Tamil litera¬ 
ture. Sekkilar’s Periya-puranam is an extensive hagiogra¬ 
phy of saints devoted to Shiva, and the Jivaka-cintamani is 
an epic by a Jain poet who tried to blend a sensuous nar¬ 
rative with the austere teachings of Jainism. 

Hartmut E. Scharfe 

See also Bronzes: South Indian 
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CHRISTIAN IMPACT ON INDIA, HISTORY 

OF It is widely believed that St. Thomas, the disciple of 
Jesus, first introduced the Christian faith to India nearly 
two thousand years ago. The subcontinent would not 
experience the influence of Christianity, however, until the 
much later arrival of the Europeans. The Portuguese 
began to settle in Goa from 1498. In 1542 the Jesuit Fran¬ 
cis Xavier, a papal ambassador, arrived, and the work of the 
Roman Catholics began in earnest. Protestant ministry in 
India was first established in Tranquebar by two German 
pietists, Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and Henry Plutschau. 

Education 

Christian missionary activity in India generally involved 
the establishment of high-quality schools. Obviously the 
Christian community’s impact does not end there. Accom¬ 
panying the schools came printing presses, which were 
helpful in the dissemination of literature of all kinds. In 
fact, the early overseas missionaries were responsible for 
pioneering English and modem vernacular education. 
R. L. Rawat, in his History of Indian Education, suggests that 
India will forever be indebted to the missionaries for the 
production of textbooks, dictionaries, and grammars, and 
for their zealous pursuit of educational advancement. 

The “good works” carried out by missionaries and 
Christians have always been understood to be an expres¬ 
sion of their love and obedience to Jesus. The underlying 
motivation, of course, was their obligation to proclaim 
the salvation of God through the Christian faith. Indians 
have by and large been willing to receive the former, but 
many have rejected the need for the latter, particularly 
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Velangani Christian Church in Pondicherry. Completed in 
1791, the Church of Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception 
in the city of Pondicherry was built in the medieval architectural 
style of other Jesuit constructions of that period. It is known as 
the Velangani church in Pondicherry because it is an alternate 
for worshipers unable to visit the Basilica of Our Lady of Good 
Health in Velangani, about 250 kilometers away. FRANCOIS 
GAUTIER / FOTOMEDIA. 

upper caste Hindus, who would say, “we have our own 
saviors.” Still, the Christian community has felt that it 
has contributed to the building of the nation and to an 
upward social mobility that has changed lives and bene¬ 
fited families and communities, particularly among the 
Dalits (the former “untouchables”). 

In the sixteenth century it was the Jesuits who first 
established Christian institutions of learning. They were 
followed by the German Tranquebar missionaries. Later 
the renowned Friedrich Schwartz began Christian 
schools in both vernacular languages and in English. 
William Carey and the British Baptists who arrived in 
Calcutta in the late eighteenth century pioneered mod¬ 
ern education in North India. By 1818 there were 111 
schools located as far away from Calcutta as Shimla and 
Delhi in the north, and Rajputna in the south. 


With the renewal of the British East India Company’s 
charter in 1813 and the arrival of a host of British mis¬ 
sion societies, there was a proliferation of schools and 
printing presses across the country. The first Western- 
type postsecondary school, Serampore College, was 
organized in 1818. The American Mission opened 
schools for boys in Bombay from 1815 and in 1829. John 
Wilson saw to it that a school was also set up in Bombay 
for girls. 

The arrival in Calcutta of Alexander Duff in 1830 
marked the beginning of a new approach to learning, 
namely, English-language education. Duff was captivated 
with “the glowing prospects of Christianity in [India],” 
and with what he referred to as the “ultimate evangelisa¬ 
tion of India.” Duff pondered the question of what was to 
be the future language of learning in India, wondering 
which would prove to be the “most effective instrument” 
of a liberal and enlightened education? Not surprisingly, 
Duffs idea to set up an English-language school was, at 
first, controversial. There was significant opposition, but 
soon Duffs modest experiment began to catch the imag¬ 
ination of the upper classes and those who possessed aspi¬ 
rations for their children. Duffs work was a great success 
and resulted in the expansion of English-language educa¬ 
tional institutions throughout British India in the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries, at the primary, secondary, 
and university levels; in time English became the verita¬ 
ble lingua franca of India. The widespread and popular 
adoption of English by people of all language groups and 
classes has certainly given India an advantage in today’s 
global economy, as well as in diplomacy, politics, and 
technology. 

Christians were also pioneers in the field of female 
education. Much of this work was taken up by the wives 
of early missionaries, and by single women missionaries, 
of whom there were many. In the nineteenth century the 
commonly accepted view in India was that formal educa¬ 
tion was not for women of any kind, much less for those 
from respectable families. In 1834 it was reported that 
only 1 percent of Indian women could read and write. 

Yet by 1900 an impressive number of schools and col¬ 
leges had been opened in major cities, towns, and even 
villages throughout India for both men and women. 
Christians also went to live and work among both the 
tribal groups and the Dalits. The former were animists 
who lived outside the Hindu fold, while the latter were 
from the “untouchable” caste and were therefore 
excluded from the orthodox Hindu social structure. 
Toward the end of the nineteenth century Christian mis¬ 
sionaries began to take more seriously the needs of the 
tribals and the Dalits and went to minister to them. The 
missionaries began schools and created written forms for 
many of the languages. In response, people from these 
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groups converted to Christianity in great numbers. This 
was particularly so in the Northeast and in the mass 
movements of Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 

In 1997 the reputed and secular weekly India Today 
reported on the top ten colleges in the nation. Five of 
these were Christian: St. Stephen’s, New Delhi; 
St. Xavier, Mumbai and Kolkata; Loyola College, 
Madras; and Stella Maris College (for women), Madras. 
There are others equally prestigious: Madras Christian 
College; Isabella Thorburn College (for women), 
Lucknow; Sarah Tucker College, Palayamkottai; and 
Mount Carmel Women’s College, Bangalore. Certainly 
one way to measure the impact of Christianity in India is 
to observe the masses of people of all religious commu¬ 
nities and social classes who use whatever influence they 
have at their disposal to get their children admitted to 
Christian schools. The rush begins at lower kindergarten 
and proceeds through to university colleges. This occurs 
even when parents—whether Hindu, Muslim, or Sikh— 
must agree to have their children study the Bible as an 
integral part of the curriculum. 

Language and Literature 

Christians have also made a significant contribution in 
India in the fields of languages, literature, and journal¬ 
ism. Constanzio Beschi (1680-1747) reformed Tamil 
alphabetical characters, making them more suitable for 
the printing press. He also produced a fourfold Tamil 
dictionary, which was divided according to words, syn¬ 
onyms, classes, and rhymes. Bishop Robert Caldwell’s 
(1815-1891) Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Lan¬ 
guages and G. U. Pope’s (1820-1908) translations of clas¬ 
sics of Tamil literature into English are noteworthy. 
Vedanayagam Pillai (1824-1889) and H. A. Krishna Pillai 
(1827-1900) are two other Christian writers who pro¬ 
duced some of the first Tamil novels. 

The French priest Francis Mary of Toure began work 
on Hindustani as early as 1680, composing a massive dic¬ 
tionary titled Thesaurus Linguae Indianae. Modern Hindi, 
the national language, developed out of Hindustani. 
Henry Martyn and a Dr. Gilchrist, a professor of Hin¬ 
dustani and an American Presbyterian missionary, and 
the Reverend S. H. Kellogg all contributed to the forma¬ 
tion and popularization of Hindustani. Kellogg, in 
fact, drew more than a dozen dialects together to assist 
in creating what is today known as Hindi. He produced 
in 1893 A Grammar of the Hindi Language , which is 
still in circulation. William Carey and his Baptist 
colleagues, beginning in 1818, were the first to produce 
periodicals, journals, and a newspaper. Their publica¬ 
tion, the Friends of India, lived on and is now an English 
daily, the Statesman, published from Calcutta and New 
Delhi. 


Jawaharlal Nehru in his Discovery of India acknowl¬ 
edges the contribution of the early missionaries, espe¬ 
cially the Baptists of Serampore, concerning the shift 
from the dominating influence of both Sanskrit and Per¬ 
sian. The printing of books and newspapers by the mis¬ 
sionaries, together with English-language education, no 
doubt broke the hold of the classics, says Nehru, and 
allowed regional languages to emerge and blossom. 
While Nehru saw no difficulty in missionaries dealing 
with the major languages, he notes that they, “even 
laboured at the dialects of the primitive hill and forest 
tribes. .. . The desire of the Christian missionaries to 
translate the Bible into every possible language thus 
resulted in the development of many Indian languages. 
Christian mission work in India has not always been 
admirable or praise worthy . . . but in this respect, as well 
as in the collection of folklore, it has undoubtedly been of 
great service to India” (Nehru, pp. 317-318). 

Social Reform 

From the very first, missionaries were shocked at the 
social evils that persisted in India, including the practice 
of sati (the immolation of widows on their husbands’ 
funeral pyres), the killing of lepers, and the sacrifice of 
children. 

William Carey was active from his arrival in 1793 in 
any issue that he felt needed change or reform. Within a 
year, near Malda, he reported having found the remains of 
an infant that had first been offered to a god as a sacrifice 
and then abandoned to be eaten by white ants. Moreover, 
children were thrown into the Ganges in fulfillment of 
vows taken for answers to prayer. Carey used his connec¬ 
tions to those in authority and power to campaign for the 
outlawing of such practices. Governor-General Lord 
Wellesley asked him to submit a report on the matter and 
subsequently, in 1802, declared infanticide to be an act of 
murder; those who performed such horrible deeds, if 
caught, would themselves be put to death. 

Carey employed his publications to educate public 
opinion on matters of humanitarian concern. The first 
issue of the Friend of India carried an exhaustive report of 
an actual sati. Subsequently he kept the practice before 
the public eye and did all he could to see sati abolished. 
By 1814 Ram Mohan Roy joined Carey in the campaign 
against sati. Armed with accounts of 438 widow burnings, 
Carey and his Serampre colleagues implored the govern¬ 
ment to forbid the rite by law. At first very little progress 
was made, due to strong opposition from high caste 
Hindu leaders. The Christians kept up the pressure, and 
eventually public opinion turned against the orthodox 
Hindus. In 1829 Lord William Bentinck finally signed an 
order prohibiting sati in the occupancies of the East India 
Company. 
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The field of medicine is another area in which Chris¬ 
tians have made a significant contribution to the welfare 
and the common good of India. Jesuits in the late six¬ 
teenth century opened infirmaries attached to their living 
accommodations. John Thomas, an associate of William 
Carey, began his work in 1799. In the nineteenth century 
medical establishments of various kinds were created 
throughout India, set up by almost every missionary soci¬ 
ety. Two have been internationally recognized. The first, 
the Christian Medical College Hospital, Ludhiana, was 
founded by Dr. Edith Brown in 1893; the other, the 
Christian Medical College Hospital, Vellore, grew out of 
Dr. Ida Scudder’s roadside clinics, first begun in 1895. In 
time both of these hospitals added to their facilities, 
becoming the first government-recognized medical col¬ 
leges for women and subsequently for men. 

There have also been programs set up for the mentally 
challenged and the disabled. The first institution for the 
deaf was organized by an order of nuns in Bombay in 
1884. Since then, Catholic and Protestant Christians 
have established numerous homes throughout India for 
the abandoned, the abused, and the exploited. Two of the 
most impressive of these centers are the Mukti Mission in 
Kedegoan, near Pune founded by Pandita Ramabai in 
1898 for orphaned girls and abused women. The other, 
the Dohnavur Fellowship, was first organized in 1901 by 
Amy Carmichael in South India. Its object was to rescue 
girls who had been forced into temple prostitution. 

Another matter of concern among Christians over the 
years has been the practice of child marriage, whereby 
alliances are made among Hindus between children as 
young as five years of age. Carey’s solution was to promote 
female education. Child marriage was legislatively banned 
in 1929. Christians since then have made a concerted 
effort to promote the approval of widow remarriage. 

Christian reform efforts also included establishing 
sanatoriums for tuberculosis patients and for those who 
had contracted leprosy. The Scheflin Research and 
Training Centre in Karigiri, near Vellore, has carried out 
much original creative work in the area of leprosy recon¬ 
struction and rehabilitation. 

While most of the early expressions of Christian social 
initiatives were pioneered by foreign missionaries, Indian 
Christians have carried on and even multiplied the legacy 
handed down to them. This has been so much the case that 
well into the late twentieth century a preponderance of 
doctors and nurses in any area of health care and medicine 
were Indian Christians. Moreover, many Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims still prefer to go to Christian hospitals. 

Christians were also involved in rural development. 
Typical have been the Allahabad Agricultural College, 
organized in 1910, and the Bethel Agricultural Fellowship 


near Salem, Tamil Nadu, in the early 1960s. Their aims 
were to assist and improve the productivity of farmers. 
K. T. Paul had similar concerns and came up with the 
idea of what he called “rural reconstruction.” The Basel 
Mission, which began its work from its headquarters in 
Mangalore, is well known for introducing into India the 
manufacture of cheap terra-cotta tiles and other related 
products to improve village house construction. Such 
tiles are still popularly known, no matter who produces 
them, as mission tiles. 

Disaster relief is another area in which the Christian 
community has made an impressive impact. Over the 
years the Churches Auxiliary for Social Action, the Evan¬ 
gelical Fellowship of India Commission on Relief, 
Catholic World Relief, World Vision, and others have all 
been in the forefront of nongovernmental organizations 
willing to assist in providing both immediate and long¬ 
term reconstruction to people and places wherever the 
tragedy of disaster has struck. 

Indian Christians did not participate as much as might 
have been expected in the national movement for free¬ 
dom. On the other hand, Kanakarayan Paul was one who 
deeply regretted the isolation of the Indian Christian 
community from the political events surrounding them. 
Bishop Paul Appaswamy added that if the Indian church 
was to exert any influence upon the life of India, it should 
take a “definite part in the social and public activities of 
the country.” The Christian Patriot, the church’s leading 
Indian weekly newspaper, conceded that with a few 
notable exceptions Indian Christians kept away from the 
nationalist movement. It urged Christians to recognize 
they had a duty toward India and then declared that “a 
real Christian cannot help being at the same time, a true 
Indian patriot” (cited in Houghton, p. 203). 

V. Chakkarai, a lawyer and a Christian convert, was 
not surprised that the uneducated masses of Christians 
took practically no interest in political affairs. What trou¬ 
bled him was that the educated demonstrated so little 
concern, while he felt they ought to be shining examples 
of patriotism, leading the way in all movements of 
national welfare. Bishop Henry Whitehead of Madras 
explained the very likely reasons for the general Christ¬ 
ian apathy toward the freedom movement. He chal¬ 
lenged the validity of the Christian church becoming 
caught up in what he referred to as a “whirlpool of polit¬ 
ical unrest.” Moreover, he felt political agitation was con¬ 
trary to the spirit of Christ. Even Chakkarai recognized 
that the Christian community, like all other minorities 
was, “intensely afraid of being swamped by the Hindu 
majority.” 

Nevertheless, there were a number of Christians 
involved in the freedom movement, including K. T. Paul, 
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V. Chakkarai and his colleagues, Bishop Paul 
Appaswamy, Bishop Waskom Pickett, E. Stanley Jones, 
and to a lesser extent Bishop V. Z. Azariah. In addition, 
several Christians played an important role in framing 
the Indian Constitution. There were six appointed to the 
Minority Advisory Committee by the Constituent 
Assembly: Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, Elbar D’ Souza, 
P. K. Salvry, H. C. Mukherji, J. J. M. Nichols Roy, and J. 
N. P. Roch Victoria. The committee met under the lead¬ 
ership of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in late 1947. To the 
surprise of many, the Christian representatives expressed 
their commitment to the Christian ideal of oneness and 
their eagerness to participate in the building of the nation, 
therefore turning down the need for any political safe¬ 
guards to protect any parochial interests they might 
otherwise have had. They also gave up any claim they may 
have requested regarding seat reservations in the new 
Parliament. T> their credit, and on behalf of a majority of 
the Christian community, they believed that the reserva¬ 
tion of seats was not necessary, and in the interests of 
national integration merged with the constituency at large 
to become part of the general electorate. 

Christians were perhaps less flexible when it came to 
those sections of the Constitution that dealt with reli¬ 
gious prerogatives. Their concerns were threefold: the 
right to practice and propagate one’s faith; the freedom 
to offer religious instruction in aided schools; and the 
right of conversion from one religion to another. Obvi¬ 
ously, all of these issues generated considerable discus¬ 
sion and debate. Ultimately the Constituent Assembly 
approved these provisions, which became law on 26 Jan¬ 
uary 1950. The Christian representatives were convinced 
that these were constitutional rights essential to Christian 
freedoms and central to the strengthening of India’s 
secular democracy and the Christian contribution to it. 

At the center oflndia’s struggle for freedom from the 
British was the towering figure of Mahatma Gandhi. He 
was well acquainted with Christianity. However, it was 
Jesus Christ, more than Christians, that touched his 
heart. In 1920 he wrote “I revere the Bible. Christ’s ser¬ 
mon on the mount fills me with bliss even today. Its sweet 
verses have even today the power to quench my agony of 
the soul.” Writing in the Harijan in January 1939 he said, 
“Though I cannot claim to be a Christian in the sectar¬ 
ian sense, the example of Jesus’ suffering is a factor in the 
composition of my undying faith in non-violence which 
rules all my actions, worldly and temporal.” 

Understandably Gandhi had a host of friends. Among 
those who were Christians, and most cherished, where 
Charlie Andrews and the principal of St. Stephen’s Col¬ 
lege, Sushil Kumar Rudra. In earlier times Gandhi wrote 
of his being a guest in Rudra’s home whenever he visited 
Delhi. When writing a condolence letter upon his death 
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in 1925 Gandhi said, “[Rudra] and Charlie Andrews were 
my revisionists. Non-cooperation was conceived and 
hatched under his hospitable roof.” 

Christianity in India Today 

The 1991 census indicated that there were 2 3 million 
Christians in India, making up 2.3 percent of the total 
population. However, Christian executives and demogra¬ 
phers estimate the number of Christians at 5 0 million, or 
5 percent of the population. Whatever the correct figure, 
the number of Christians in India is growing. This is sup¬ 
ported by the fact that there are more than six hundred 
churches in Delhi, with services conducted in almost any 
major language. In Bangalore, a city of 6 million, there are 
970 churches and at least twelve accredited theological 
institutions, with three or four offering doctoral degrees. In 
Chennai (Madras) 10 percent of the population is Christ¬ 
ian, worshiping in more than two thousand churches. Some 
of these congregations are small (60 to 100 people), and 
some meet in residences rather than churches. However, 
there are many congregations whose attendance is above 
a thousand, even five thousand in all of the three cities 
noted. At the same time there are two churches in Chen¬ 
nai, the New Life Assembly of God and the Apostolic 
Christian Assembly, whose average attendance on Sun¬ 
days as of 2004 is 23,000 and 15,000, respectively. Chris¬ 
tianity is thus making an impact on India’s urban 
populations as well as on the rural and tribal peoples. 

The idea of conversion from one faith to another does 
not sit well with many Hindus, who are upset by the 
Christian claim concerning the uniqueness of Jesus 
Christ as the one and only Savior. Christians, however, 
believe in the proclamation of Jesus Christ, which can 
take many forms: social, educational, works of compas¬ 
sion, disaster rehabilitation, and offering forgiveness. 

Nita Kumar, writing in September 1993 in the Economic 
Times (Bangalore), took a rather different perspective 
when expressing her concern that India had not until 
then been able to successfully forge a path to modernity. 
The missionaries organized their institutions, she says, in 
such a way that they did succeed where others had failed 
in modernizing those who studied in them. The central 
contribution of Christian missionaries then, she asserts, 
has not been so much conversion to Christianity as it has 
been conversion to modernity. This she describes as a 
no-nonsense rationalistic and humanistic approach to 
life. Those who are thus converted are what Kumar 
refers to as “true ‘modern’ Indians.” Moreover she reck¬ 
ons it is they who are “the builders of the new India.” 

The fact that the Christian community has con¬ 
tributed positively to nation building is uncontested. 
Today there are Christians integrated into the very fabric 
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of all areas of Indian society, both in the public and pri¬ 
vate sectors, from members of Parliament, chief minis¬ 
ters, corporate executives, physicians, engineers, and 
down to chauffeurs, chefs, and guards at the gate. To par¬ 
aphrase the late Bishop Stephen Neill of the Trinelveli 
Diocese, Church of South India: for the Christian Church 
and its mission in India, the task has been challenging, and 
along the journey a number of mistakes have been made, 
but equally surprising, perhaps, is the fact that such a con¬ 
siderable measure of success has been accomplished. 

Graham Houghton 

See also Andrews, C. F.; Azariah, Vedanayakam S.; 
French Impact; Gandhi, Mahatma M. K.; Paul, K. T.; 
Portuguese in India; Wellesley, Richard Colley; 
Xavier, Francis 
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CINEMA The development of India’s film industry— 
one of the world’s largest—is as old, as varied, and as 
exciting as the history of the medium itself. The Lumiere 
moving pictures that took Paris by storm at end of 1895 
were enthralling Bombay audiences by the next 
July. Shooting for the first Indian feature film, Raja 
Harishchandra, started in 1912, coinciding with the 
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Poster for SHREE 420, Popular Film. Directed by Raj 
Kapoor and released in 1955, SHREE 420 is a classic Hindu 
tale of the stuggle between good and evil. AKHIL BAKSHI / 
FOTOMEDIA. 

appearance of full-length features in the United States. 
The first Indian “talkie” was shown in 1931, two years 
after the first British and French talkies made their bow. 

The Early Years 

At the turn of the twentieth century, when cinema 
dawned, India was poised for major social and political 
reform. Technological innovations, such as cars, planes, 
and gramophone records that took classical music to the 
masses, were transforming urban Indian society. Encour¬ 
aged by the response to the first Indian films, the 
exhibitors moved the cinema shows to Novelty Theater 
and introduced a wide range of prices, appealing to both 
patrician and plebeian. The cheapest tickets cost four 
annas (a quarter of a rupee), creating the “four-anna 
class” audience that in decades to come would dictate the 
form and content oflndian commercial films. 

Enterprising young Indians began to film local events 
(ranging from wrestling matches and extracts from plays 
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to the return of Wrangler Paranjpye from Cambridge) 
with cameras imported from London. With the rise of 
film magnates in India like Jamshedji Framji Madan and 
Abdulally Esoofally, films from all over the world 
were jostling for a slice of the Indian market. But these 
stagy dramas and comics were not to the tastes of the 
Indian multitude. The time was ripe for a truly indige¬ 
nous filmmaker. 

In 1910 a depressed Dhundiraj Govind Phalke, whose 
partners had withdrawn financial support from his fine- 
art printing business seated himself in the America- 
Indian cinema showing The Life of Christ. This 
run-of-the-mill production of the silent era, however, 
had a magical effect on Phalke. As Phalke watched the 
film unfold, he had a clear vision of his goal: to re-create 
the world of the rich mythic lore and epic tales of India, 
peopled with gods, demons, and humans. A Sanskrit 
scholar, architect, painter, photographer, and amateur 
magician, Phalke was certainly equipped to do so. 

Phalke was his own scriptwriter, cameraman, director 
and even projectionist and distributor. Raja Harishchandra, 
the story of a king renowned for telling the truth, took six 
grueling months to complete and was released commer¬ 
cially in May 1913. With subtitles in Hindi and English and 
3,000 feet long, the film ran for an unprecedented twenty- 
three days, or six times the normal run of an Indian film. 
When Phalke finished Lanka Dahan (The burning of 
Lanka), his box office collections had to be hauled away in 
bullock carts with police escorts. Many hardheaded busi¬ 
nessmen now stepped into the picture, churning out films 
in the roofless studios (or “factories”) of the early years. 
Calcutta theater owner J. F. Madan built a chain of cinemas 
that covered India, Burma, and Ceylon and produced ten 
films a year. 

After World War I, the British colonial regime 
appointed an Indian Cinematograph Committee of 
Enquiry, headed by an Indian member, Dewan Bahadur 
T. Rangachariar. But as many Indians feared, the British 
authorities were concerned mostly about expression of 
nationalist sentiments, banning films such as Bhakta 
Vidur (1921) and R. S. D. Choudhury’s Wrath (1930) in 
which actors appeared as Mahatma Gandhi. World War 
II saw the tightening of censorship as never before. Even 
oblique references to Gandhi or other leaders brought 
instant censorship and reprisals. 

But the silent film industry that Rangachariar so 
meticulously studied was itself poised for a revolutionary 
change. The day the committee was appointed—October 
6, 1927—was also the day the world’s first talkie, The Jazz 
Singer, premiered in New York. 

The first foreign talkie in India was released by Madan 
Pictures in Calcutta in 1928.The first Indian talkie was 


made a few years later: Alam Ara, an Arabian 
Nights-style drama, produced by Bombay’s Imperial 
Film Company and directed by Ardeshir Irani. Released 
on 14 March 1931, the first Indian talkie, with ten songs, 
featured Zubeida, Master Vithal, and W. M. Khan. On 
opening night, black-market vendors sold tickets for its 
premiere at twenty times their actual price. 

In Bombay, sound literally changed the complexion of 
the film industry. Most female stars of the silent era were 
“Anglo-Indians,” who could not handle Hindi. Even the 
silent era’s “star of stars,” Sulochana (Ruby Meyers), 
whose salary reportedly exceeded that of the Bombay 
governor, was toppled from her throne. More liberal atti¬ 
tudes made upper caste actresses available to the once- 
taboo film industry. In a 1932 version of the 
Harishchandra story, the female lead was played by a 
Brahman, Durga Khote. 

For dialogue, Indian filmmakers turned to popular 
playwrights, such as Agha Hashr Kashmiri, who wrote 
ornate dialogue and flowery verses. But as filmmakers 
realized that a different craft was evolving, they looked to 
novels for original material, a practice that seems to have 
originated in Bengal. 

Dialogue has always had a special hold over Indian 
audiences. Actor-director Sohrab Modi’s spirited speech 
as a Rajput warrior in Pukar (1939) had viewers shower¬ 
ing coins on the screen. In 1975 over half a million 
records of the dialogue of the “curry-western” Sholay 
were sold. But film songs were to become even more 
popular than dialogue—to the extent of acquiring more 
importance than the films themselves. 

Songs above All 

A typically Indian result of the coming of sound was 
the central importance that music and songs acquired in 
film. By the mid-1930s, movie music was big business. 
Indr a Sabha (1932) had nearly seventy songs. In Devi 
Devyani, beautiful Gohar, then in her early twenties, was 
cast against nearly seventy-year-old Bhagwandas, a 
famous singer. While the predominance of songs is seen 
as a continuation of the essentially musical nature of 
Indian theater, others suggest that songs and music were 
a means to overcome a linguistic splintering of the 
Indian audience. The merry mixing oflndian and west¬ 
ern traditions, classical and folk, was condemned by 
some as “hybrid” but the very vitality of film music and 
its desire to experiment broadened the basis of Indian 
music. 

In film dance too, choreographers combined Western 
styles with distorted mudras of Indian classical dance 
forms. Two serious attempts to put Indian dance on film 
were Uday Shankar’s Kalpana (Imagination, 1948) and 
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V Shmfirim’sjhanakjhanak Payal Baje (Jangle of anklets, 
1955), one of the early Technicolor films in India. 

The first two decades of talkies were dominated by 
“singing stars” like Saigal, Pankaj Mullick, Kanan Devi, 
Noorjehan, and Suraiyya. But good singing was no guar¬ 
antee of good acting. “Playback” (or ghost) singing came 
to the rescue. The most successful playback singer was 
Lata Mangeshkar (the “Nightingale of India”), whose 
30,000 solo, duet, and chorus-backed songs recorded in 
twenty Indian languages between 1948 and 1987 were 
noted in the Guinness Book of Records. 

The Emergence of Studios 

From the 1920s to the 1940s, film technicians and per¬ 
formers in India were on the payroll of a studio, making 
up one large joint family under its roof. The port cities of 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta had become the major 
centers of commerce and industry—including film pro¬ 
duction. Major studios developed a personality of their 
own but by the 1930s, three had attained a prestige that 
set them above the rest. New Theatres in Calcutta was 
started by B. N. Sircar, who collected a group of talented 
men around him. They captured the all-India market with 
Devdas (1935), based on the well-known novel, directed 
by P. C. “Prince” Barua, who also played the (eponymous) 
lead role. Many Indian language versions followed. 

Himansu Rai and his wife Devika Rani, who made 
silent films with German backing, followed with an 
Anglo-Indian coproduction, Karma. In 1934 the couple 
set up Bombay Talkies. Its products were carefully tai¬ 
lored to meet the tastes of its varied audiences, mixing 
glamour, music, and melodrama with a certain amount of 
political and social consciousness. 

Prabhat Studios in Pune had no elitist pretensions. 
V. Shantaram directed a majority of its films, notably 
Duniya na Mane, about an elderly widower who marries a 
young woman, then regrets it. But Prabhat’s most suc¬ 
cessful film was Sant Tukaram (Saint Tukaram), directed 
by Shantaram’s copartners Damle and Fatehlal. Made in 
Marathi, it was a great success throughout India. 

Inflation, unleashed by World War II, pulled out the 
supports of the studio system, already tottering from 
internal jealousies. Successful directors and actors sought 
to breakaway and amass personal fortunes. Fly-by-night 
producers with money made on shady wartime deals 
lured stars away to work in individual films. Leadership of 
the industry passed from established producers into the 
hands of leading stars, exacting financiers and calculating 
distributors/exhibitors. The masala film—which wrapped 
all salable ingredients together, comedy, melodrama, 
song, dance, romance—became the widely accepted 
recipe for success. 


As it became economically unfeasible to shoot in the 
north, studios equipped for sound started coming up in 
the south. In 1936 Madras United Artists Corporation 
and Modern Theaters were both founded, soon followed 
by Vauhini, Gemini, AVM, and others. But till the late 
1940s, most Indian cinema was blissfully unconcerned 
with Madras, capital of the mammoth south Indian film 
industry. In 1948, however, S. S. Vasan’s spectacular 
Chandralekha, with its unforgettable drum-dance 
sequence, became a stunning success all over India. 

At the time, almost half of all Indian theaters were in 
the four southern Dravidian states (Andhra, Karnataka, 
Kerala, and Tamil Nadu) and almost 50 percent of all films 
made were in the Dravidian languages. Most of these films 
were from Tamil Nadu, where films wielded a power in the 
social, cultural, and political spheres unequalled in India. 
The credit for realizing the enormous potential of the 
medium goes to the DMK (Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam) 
Party, which advocated a revival of Dravidian culture. 

The 1947 partition of Bengal into India’s West Bengal 
and East Pakistan threw the Calcutta film industry, which 
had always demonstrated political awareness, into tur¬ 
moil—and politics continued to influence subsequent 
films. Nemai Ghosh’s Chinnamul (The uprooted, 1951), 
on the refugee influx into partitioned India, was one such 
powerful drama. Activist Ritwik Ghatak, of the leftist 
Indian People’s Theatre Association (IPTA) who acted in 
Uprooted went on to make Nagarik (Citizen) in 1952, an 
exhortation to the working class to keep up its struggle. 

French director Jean Renoir had visited Calcutta in 
1949 to scout locations for his forthcoming film River. 
One of his guides there was Satyajit Ray, a young graphic 
artist and aspiring filmmaker—who would go on to show 
a generation of Indian filmmakers that it was possible to 
be successful outside of India’s film bazaar. 

Satyajit Ray and Bengali Filmmaking 

Metaphorically and literally Satyajit Ray towered over 
Indian cinema. His Rather Panchali (Song of the road, 
1955) ran to packed houses in Bengal and won the Best 
Human Document award at Cannes. He showed aspiring 
filmmakers that it was possible to make a different kind 
of cinema with amateur actors, without make up, shoot 
mainly on location and interpret Indian reality in non- 
melodramatic style. 

Rooted firmly in the literary and artistic tradition of 
the Bengal Renaissance, Ray had studied at Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Shantiniketan (Abode of Peace) University. He 
went on to prove himself a master storyteller and 
observer of the human predicament in classics such as the 
Apu Trilogy (1955, 1956, 1959), Jalsaghar (The music 
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room, 1958), Charulata (1964), Devi (The goddess, 
1960), and Aranyer Din Ratri (Days and nights in the 
forest, 1969). 

Another Bengali genius, Ritwik Ghatak, was a pas¬ 
sionate practician of epic cinema, investing melodrama 
with tragic depth as he probed the personal and collective 
impact of Bengal’s partition. From this pain were born 
his masterpieces: Meghe Dhaka Tara (Cloud-capped star, 
1960), Komal Gandhar (E-flat, 1961), and Subarnarekha, 
(1962). Mrinal Sen graduated from his initial agit-prop 
essays to sensitive explorations of middle-class guilt in 
well-crafted films such as Ek Din Pratidin (And quiet 
flows the dawn, 1979), Akaler Sandhaney (In search of 
famine, 1980), and Kharij (The case is closed, 1982). 

Uttam Kumar, who played a film star in Ray’s Nayak 
(The hero, 1966), was long Bengal’s beloved matinee 
hero, starring with the inimitable Suchitra Sen. Bilingual 
filmmakers based in Bombay, like Bimal Roy and Shakti 
Samanta, lured the two to act in Hindi films. Later pop¬ 
ular Bengali stars who made it good in Hindi cinema 
were Sharmila Tagore and Mithun Chakravorty. 

The Golden Age of Hindi Cinema 

In the 1950s and 1960s, the dominance of Hindi cin¬ 
ema was unparalleled commercially and critically. 
V. Shantaram’s 1957 film, Do Aankhen Bara Haath 
(Two eyes, twelve hands), about a benevolent jailor who 
tries to reform six condemned prisoners, won a Silver 
Bear at Berlin. Journalist-filmmaker K. A. Abbas was 
one of the few socially committed filmmakers of the day, 
his brilliant Dharti Ke Lai (Red earth) focused on the 
1943 Bengal famine. When Nitin Bose and then Bimal 
Roy moved from Calcutta’s New Theatres to Bombay, 
they brought their social awareness into Hindi films. 
Bose’s Gunga Jumna (1961), about the conflict between 
two brothers, is among the all-time hits of Indian 
cinema. 

Mehboob Khan, who ran away from home to become 
an actor, emerged as one of Bombay’s most distinguished 
producer/directors. His most popular film, Mother India 
(1957), created an enduring icon of the mother as a sym¬ 
bol of national identity in his protagonist Radha (played 
by Nargis, who won India’s first international acting 
prize at Karlovy Vary). Bimal Roy made films about 
social evils. Do Bigha Zamin (Two acres of land, 1953) 
depicting the poignancy of the peasants’ losing battles 
against avaricious landlords won prizes at Cannes and 
Karlovy Vary. Memorable in the leading role was one of 
the great actors oflndian cinema, Balraj Sahni, an IPTA 
member. In Roy’s 1955 version of Dev das, he cast the 
reigning tragedy king, Dilip Kumar, as Saratchandra’s 
self-destructive hero. 


Raj Kapoor’s career coincided with the birth of a new 
nation state. The early Raj Kapoor, with his romanticized 
idealism, sought to be the bardic voice of the Nehruvian 
dream. When he made Awaara (The vagabond, 1955), 
introducing in homage to Charlie Chaplin the lovable 
Indian “Tramp,” his tremendous appeal at home and 
abroad seemed endless. His songs are still sung in Russia. 
Kapoor and Nargis shared an electrifying screen chemistry, 
epitomizing romance for an entire generation of Indians. 

Guru Dutt was Indian cinema’s tragic poet. He had a 
superb understanding of the camera and a fine ear for 
melody. His master films, including Pyaasa (Thirsty, 1957), 
which delved into the despair of a poet unrecognized in his 
lifetime, and his autobiographical Kaagaz Ke Phool (Paper 
flowers, 1959), have attracted a cult following. 

If there is a truly Indian “genre,” it is the mythologi¬ 
cal. Mythology has been a source material for Indian 
films right from Phalke’s Harishchandra. In later years, 
one of the most successful “mythos” was Jai Santoshi Maa 
(Hail to Goddess Santoshi Maa, 1975). Cheaply made 
and featuring an erstwhile heroine of mainstream cin¬ 
ema, the film was bountifully blessed at the box office. 
The lives of saints was also a recurring theme in films. 

Another typically Indian film genre was the costume 
drama of refined manners and poetical language—a 
seeking to evoke a golden glow of nostalgia for the 
Mughal court. Among the most popular were Guru 
Dutt’s Chaudvin ka Chand (Full moon, 1960), Kamal 
Amrohi’s Pakeezah (The pure one, 1971), and K. Asif’s 
Mughal-e-Azam (The great Mughal, 1960). 

New Heroes 

The Swinging Sixties brought about a sea change. 
Icon of the times was Raj Kapoor’s younger brother, the 
exuberant Shammi, who broke the mold of the tradi¬ 
tional gentlemanly hero and won for himself the title of 
“Rebel Star.” Reworking his earlier soulful/romantic 
image in the style of James Dean and Elvis Presley, sport¬ 
ing T-shirts and leather jackets, dancing uninhibitedly to 
highly hummable numbers, Shammi Kapoor led Hindi 
cinema’s first concerted attempt to woo the Westernized 
teenage audience. His 1961 color film Junglee, set in pic¬ 
turesque Kashmir, elevated him to cult status; his exult¬ 
ing cry of “Yahoo” (part of the theme song) captured the 
imagination of a whole new generation. 

Shammi Kapoor’s successor was rather his opposite. 
He hardly conformed to India’s prevailing ideal of robust 
Punjabi good looks, crinkled his eyes and shook his head 
vulnerably in what were to become trademark gestures. 
Yet Rajesh Khanna was dubbed India’s first superstar as 
one sentimental romance after another swept the box 
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office. The gallant smile with which he faced death guar¬ 
anteed a collective lump in the audience’s throat ( Anand , 
1970; Namak Haram, 19737. Coincidentally enough, the 
rising star who was soon to unseat Khanna was the sec¬ 
ond lead in both of these films—the lanky, brooding 
Amitabh Bachchan, blessed with the most seductive bari¬ 
tone of them all. 

Bachchan became India’s longest ruling star, starting 
with a series of author-backed roles that cast him as an 
angry young man. Prakash Mehra’s Zanjeer (Chains, 
1973) and Yash Chopra’s Deeivar (The wall, 1975) were 
great box office successes. But the curry western Sholay 
(Burning embers, 1975) by director Ramesh Sippy was 
the biggest hit, chosen in a recent British Film Institute 
poll as the “best Indian film.” 

Versions of the vigilante hero, as the upright cop 
fighting a corrupt system or the avenging outsider free 
from establishment rules, sprang up everywhere. The 
films reflected India’s turbulent 1970s, when the Nehru- 
vian dream of an egalitarian, secular India collapsed, fol¬ 
lowed in June 1975 by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s 
imposition of a “National Emergency” and the suspen¬ 
sion of civil rights, after she was found guilty by Alla¬ 
habad’s High court of electoral malpractice. After the 
“Emergency,” Amitabh Bachchan kept the film industry 
buoyant, delivering hit after hit, spun out by the “Masala 
moghul” Manmohan Desai (Amur, Akbar .; Anthony , 1977), 
or articulating the anger of youth in Kala Patthar (Coal, 
1979). 


The Southern Connection 

The highly politicized Tamil Nadu cinema created 
real-life rivals. M. G. Ramachandran’s swashbuckling 
“Robin Hood” image won him a large fan following, 
which propelled him to the post of chief minister of the 
state. Stage thespian Sivaji Ganesan (who later joined 
the opposing Congress Party) wowed masses and critics 
alike with his matchless oratorical skills. Writers great 
and small, including future Chief Minister Karunanidhi, 
vied to pen breathless passages of prose for this new 
star. 

The directors who rescued Tamil movies from exces¬ 
sive theatricality were K. Balachander and Bharatiraaja. 
Balachander added a psychological edge to bold themes, 
creating new stars such as Kamal Haasan (one of India’s 
best actors and dancers, who went on to become a suc¬ 
cessful writer/director/producer in the 1980s and 1990s), 
Rajanikant (his mannerisms have a cult following, with 
new converts in Japan), and the talented Sridevi, whose 
child-woman image made her an all-India star. 

Traffic between Bombay cinema and that of Madras 
climaxed with Mani Ratnam’s Nayakan (1987), based on 
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the life of a Bombay organized crime boss, and his 1992 
Roja, a love story in the time of terrorism in Kashmir. 

Andhra Pradesh’s Telugu cinema was long dominated 
by the rivalry between the “godly” N. T. Rama Rao (or 
NTR) and the more down-to-earth A. Nageshwar Rao. 
NTR breathed declamatory fire into the Sanskritized 
phrases of the epic mythologicals, playing the Hindu god 
Krishna no fewer than seventeen times. Thanks to his 
godly screen presence and faithful fan following, he led a 
Dravidian political party, espousing Telugu identity, and 
became chief minister of Andhra Pradesh. 

Telugu and Tamil films reveled in family melodramas, 
in which modernity (in the form of an educated son or 
daughter-in-law) threatened the idealized traditional 
family. That “Madras Formula” was soon applied with 
equal success to teary Hindi films. Telugu directors Bapu 
and K. Vishwanath succeeded in Bombay as well. Vish- 
wanath’s celebrated ode to Carnatic music in his 
Sankarabharanam (Shiva’s raga, 1979) was imitated by 
northern directors. 

Malayalam and Kannada cinema were latecomers. 
Like Bengal, Kerala is a stronghold of Marxism, and it 
boasts the highest literacy in the country. Given its thriv¬ 
ing film culture too, it was no surprise that many 
acclaimed directors of art (or “parallel cinema” as it was 
known) came from Kerala. 
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A New Wave Touches Indian Shores 

Ray had shown the way, and international film festivals 
opened the doors to worldwide developments. The gov¬ 
ernment of India was alive to the needs for funding non¬ 
formula filmmakers, and the Film Finance Corporation or 
FFC (which was reincarnated as the National Film Devel¬ 
opment Corporation two decades later) was inaugurated in 
I960. In 1961 the Film and Television Institute of India 
(FTII) rose from the ruins, as it were, of the Prabhat Stu¬ 
dios. A National Film Archive followed in 1964. FFC pro¬ 
duced Bhuvan Shorne (1969), an engagingly subversive 
work, directed byMrinal Sen. The film marked the arrival 
of a “New Wave” of filmmaking on Indian shores. 

Quite independent of institutional support, a southern 
theater group made Samskara (Funeral rites, 1970) in 
Kannada, an indictment of Brahman hypocrisy and 
meaningless ritual. The Kannada cinema now became 
the hub of “new cinema” developments. Eminent play¬ 
wright and Rhodes scholar Girish Karnad and theater 
genius cum music composer B. V. Karanth made memo¬ 
rable films together and on their own. Soon, Girish 
Kasaravalli, a young pharmacist who chose to train at 
FTII, surged to the forefront with an accomplished first 
work, Ghatashraddha (The rite, 1978), which explored the 
anachronistic world of Brahmanical rituals, with sensitiv¬ 
ity and integrity. 

From Kerala, an early graduate of the FTII, Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan, is today India’s most distinguished film¬ 
maker, acclaimed nationally and internationally. On his 
shoulders rests the mantle of Ray. Adoor has created 
demanding masterpieces that explore the human condition 
with detachment and delicacy. Elipattayam (The rat trap), 
focusing on Kerala’s decaying feudal society, is as disturb¬ 
ing today as it was in 1982, when the British Film Institute 
Award cited it as “the most original and imaginative film” 
of the year. Other filmmakers from Kerala include car¬ 
toonist turned filmmaker Aravindan, Shaji N. Karan, 
director of Piravi (Birth, 1988), perhaps the mostly widely 
seen Indian film on the international festival circuit. 

In Bombay, two of Ritwik Ghatak’s devoted students, 
Kumar Shahani and Mani Kaul struck out in defense of 
“pure cinema,” eschewing the strong narrative and emo¬ 
tional drama of the conventional cinema. Far less esoteric 
but equally experimental was FTII’s Ketan Mehta whose 
debut film Bhavni Bhavai transposed the folk idiom to the 
screen. 

The New Wave created its own icons to challenge 
mainstream melodrama tics: the luminous Smita Patil, 
who died tragically young; the perfectionist Shabana 
Azmi, who combined brilliant acting with activism; the 
mercurial Naseeruddin Shah and the solid-yet-sensitive 
Om Puri, both immensely talented, both graduates of the 
National School of Drama and the FTII. 



The director who created and projected these icons 
worldwide was Shyam Benegal. His early films, starting 
with Ankur (The seedling, 1974), are searchingly humane 
explorations of the conflict between feudal traditions and 
modernity, filtered through women placed at the heart of 
each drama. Benegal is a rarity in that his films do not 
compromise his integrity and yet pay for themselves. 
Benegal’s cinematographer Govind Nihalani graduated 
to become one of India’s most politically conscious direc¬ 
tors with the hard-hitting Ardh Satya (Half truth, 1983), 
a study of the brutalization of an idealistic young police¬ 
man (Om Puri). Nihalani continues his explorations of 
violence, individual and societal; his latest big-budget 
Dev (2004) brings together the two most famous “cops” 
of mainstream and offbeat cinema: Amitabh Bachchan 
and Om Puri. 

Political engagement is also the hallmark of another 
distinguished director, Saeed Mirza. His famed quartet 
(including Why Does Albert Pinto Get Angty?) voices the 
plight of the marginalized minorities. His Naseem (1994) 
cast poet Kaifi Azmi as the despairing Muslim patriarch 
who remains in India at partition because of his profound 
belief in India’s secular ideals, only to find himself and his 
family threatened by the demolition of the Babri Masjid 
by Hindu fundamentalists in 1992. 

A trailblazer in this regard was M. S. Sathyu, whose 
1973 Garm Hava (Hot wind) dared to look at the plight 
of Muslims in North India after partition. The film was a 
critical success—accepted at Cannes, recipient of a 
National Award—but did not succeed financially. 
Another powerful partition film was Nihalani’s Tanias 
(Darkness), which appeared as a television serial. 

The New Wave threw up new filmmaking centers with 
no cinematic tradition to speak of. Assam’s Jahnu Barua 
(Halodia Choraye Baodhan Khai, 1987; Hkhagoroloi Bohn 
Door, 1995) carved a niche for himself, exploring the many 
facets of his seemingly idyllic land torn apart by ethnic 
strife. Barua has brought Assam into national focus, 
underlining the feeling of isolation. From Manipur, 
Aribam Syam Sarma’s seemingly simple films ( Imagi 
Ningthem, Ishanou, Sanabi ) conceal many layers, with 
strong heroines who reflect the prevailing matrilineal sys¬ 
tem. One of Indian cinema’s enduring mysteries is what 
happened to Nirad Mohapatra after his brilliant Maya 
Miriga (Illusion, 1983) a bittersweet unfolding of the dis¬ 
integration of a traditional family in an Orissa township. 

The vigor of the New Wave drew into its fold profes¬ 
sionals from the sister arts, like the Pune-based theater 
director (and pediatrician) Jabbar Patel, who gave shape 
to a new Marathi cinema with his political and social 
dramas, Saamna (1975), Sinhasan (1979), and Umbartha 
(1981), starring Smita Patil as a women’s rights activist. 
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Fellow Maharashtrian and theater enthusiast Amol 
Palekar first became famous as the “boy next door” in 
Basu Chatterjee’s light-hearted romances but went on to 
make serious films tackling unusual themes. 

Talented artists from all over the country made their 
mark in cinema: photojournalist and theater director 
Gautam Ghose adopted a semidocumentary approach in 
many hard-hitting political films like Dakhal, Patang, and 
Dekha. A memorable scene in his Paar (The Crossing, 
1984) has the heroic couple (Shabana Azmi and 
Naseeruddin Shah) herding swine across the swirling 
waters of the river to earn their fare back to their village. 
Academic poet Buddhadeb Dasgupta combined a lyrical 
sensibility with politically conscious humanism in films 
like Neem Annapurna, Bagh Bahadur, and Uttara, which 
won him the Best Director award in Venice in 2000. 

The New Wave’s liberating influence brought women 
filmmakers to the fore. In Bangalore, Prema Karanth’s 
Phaniya?mna (Kannada, 1982) was a moving portrayal of 
a child widow; Bombay-based Sai Paranjpye ( Sparsh, 
Chashme Buddoor, Katha, and Disha) constantly sought to 
conquer new territory, from sensitive love stories and 
comedy to a journalistic look at Bombay’s hopeful 
migrants. Noted theater director and actor Vijaya Mehta 
extended her formidable talents to films ( Smriti Chitre, 
Rao Saheb, Pestonjee), and, in Calcutta, Aparna Sen grew 
from mainstream star to accomplished director. Her first, 
and India’s first English film, 36 Chowringhee Lane (1981), 
was a poignant study of the loneliness of an Anglo-Indian 
teacher. The latest, Mr. and Mrs. Iyer (2003), is a brief and 
tender encounter between strangers caught amidst inter- 
communal violence. 

The Wave Recedes 

Around the 1980s, India’s New Wave cinema seemed 
to run out of steam. Over the years, the progressive 
agenda of the filmmakers lost its niche audience. FFC and 
National Film Development Corporation tried without 
success to set up an alternative distribution system. Many 
New Wave films survived on the oxygen of the festival cir¬ 
cuit and screenings on national television. Independent 
cinema nevertheless lives on, with new talents joining the 
established. In Calcutta, the prolific Rituparno Ghosh has 
established himself as a sensitive director of women- 
centric dramas; in Kerala, Murali Nair’s black satires and 
surreal humour have won accolades worldwide (Camera 
d’Or for Marana Simhasanam at Cannes). In mainstream 
cinema, too, a next generation arose, technically savvy and 
daring enough to take risks (Farhan Akhtar, Madhur 
Bhandarkar). Ramgopal Varma, yesterday’s whiz kid from 
Hyderabad whose 1995 Satya (a noir thriller on the 
Bombay underworld) catapulted him to the top, is cur¬ 
rently backing experiments by newer entrants. 



Mira Nair, Indian Filmmaker. Her 2000 Monsoon Wedding 
examines the growing phenomenon of “global” Indians, a world 
where young and upwardly mobile Indians must coexist widi 
their tradition-minded parents and family elders. INDIA TODAY. 


In the 1990s, globalization raised the demon of cul¬ 
tural dilution and contamination. The conservative Right 
echoed the fears of Hindu fundamentalists, who saw the 
exposure to Western entertainment as detrimental to the 
“purity” of Indian culture. Mainstream cinema, attuned 
to these conservative forces, responded with two brands 
of patriotism: hard and soft. Soft patriotism reinforced 
the traditional virtues of filial obedience. Bright, glossy 
films increasingly courted the rich Indian diaspora settled 
in the West, which looked to India for its cultural iden¬ 
tity and value system—values that were often regressive 
when it came to women’s rights. 

Hard patriotism was packaged in films like Border and 
Gadar (Chaos), which had a ready audience in a country 
hit by terrorism and militancy. The message was: how 
can you love your country without hating your neigh¬ 
bour? In the mainstream cinema, there was no place for 
introspection, political or social, to probe the roots of 
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violence. Rare exceptions were Gulzar’s Maachis (Matches), 
which explored how young men turned to terrorism 
under police brutalities in Punjab, and Kamala Haasan’s 
Hey Ram! (in Tamil and Hindi), which tried to probe the 
roots of religious hatred at the time of partition. 

Indian cinema is now looking beyond national borders. 
The urban success of Dev Benegal’s English August (based 
on a first novel by a bureaucrat), the international success 
of Shekhar Kapoor’s Bandit Queen on a notorious woman 
dacoit, and Aamir Khan-Ashutosh Gowariker’s Lagaan , a 
film that married two of India’s great passions, cricket and 
movies, all fueled Indian filmmakers’ ambitions to capture 
world audiences. Meanwhile, the mushrooming of multi¬ 
plexes in Indian cities has achieved what years of muddled 
strategies could not: creating niche audiences for small 
films that are made in a mix of languages. It seems that the 
all-India, all-in-one film has become even more of a 
mirage, like the Ramayana’s elusive golden deer. 

Rani Day Burra 
Maithili Rao 

See also Filmlgit; Film Industry; Lata Mangeshkar; 
Ray, Satyajit 
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CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS India is one of the 

few countries in the developing world never to have been 
under military rule. It has had democratic governance for 



over fifty years. Even when a national emergency was 
declared in June 1975 and democracy remained sus¬ 
pended for over two years, the military remained entirely 
neutral. Civil-military relations in India have been 
somewhat atypical. The British kept the military sepa¬ 
rate, both physically and ideologically, from the rest of 
the nation and from politics, a tradition that has endured 
in India. In neighboring Pakistan and in many other 
postcolonial countries, the military has often taken over 
governance. 

Civil-military relations are not merely about military 
intervention. It is the interaction between the govern¬ 
ment, represented by political leaders, and military 
authorities in the management of national security. The 
challenge lies in ensuring that the military, while remain¬ 
ing strong, cohesive, and responsive to deal with external 
aggression and internal threats, is guided and controlled 
entirely by political leadership. This calls for building 
structures, procedures, and institutional norms, carefully 
developed and scrupulously observed by all. 

The First Phase 

Independent India inherited a large army bred in the 
colonial tradition and a system of civil-military relation¬ 
ship that was out of tune with a democracy. The new gov¬ 
ernment wisely retained the military precisely as it was 
and began to set up a structure of civilian control modi¬ 
fied to the new requirements. It adopted the liberal 
model of civil-military relations, with total parliamentary 
accountability. 

Four conditions determined the way in which India’s 
civil-military relations evolved. The first was the igno¬ 
rance of the political leaders, including Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru (in office 1947-1964), about military 
affairs, and hence their reluctance to deal with them. Sec¬ 
ond was Nehru’s towering personality and his dedication 
to democracy and its elective institutions, which ensured 
that the military could never dare to challenge them. 
Third, the war in Jammu and Kashmir ensured that there 
could be no major changes in military affairs. Finally, 
senior military commanders agreed that the military had 
no role in civil governance and must remain subordinate 
to democratic political leadership. 

Two options were available to India’s government at 
independence to structure higher command functions. 
One was to adopt the integrated Joint Chiefs of Staff sys¬ 
tem with the three services reporting directly to a strong 
defense ministry, through integrated service councils, as 
in the United Kingdom. The other option was that serv¬ 
ice chiefs should function as independent commanders 
of their respective services, with civilian control exercised 
over them through a system of committees under a 
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ministry of defense. The government adopted the latter 
approach. 

The service heads, therefore, initially retained their 
ranks of commanders in chief. Though the nomenclature 
was changed in 1955 to “chiefs of staff,” it made no sub¬ 
stantive difference. Without simultaneously creating 
integrated service councils, the chiefs continued to func¬ 
tion much as before, which meant that the chiefs retained 
nearly total autonomy in all purely military matters, 
including organizations and operations. In all other 
aspects—finance, policy, and civilian affairs—the services 
were guided entirely by the Ministry of Defence. 

Civilian control was implemented through two com¬ 
mittees: the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, presided 
over by the prime minister, with selected ministers as 
members and service chiefs, cabinet secretary, and 
selected secretaries in attendance; and the Defence Min¬ 
ister’s Committee with the three service chiefs, the 
defense secretary, and the financial secretary as members. 
For the first decade of independence, these two commit¬ 
tees met as required, but very infrequently, as no major 
issues of policy challenged the nation. Meanwhile a small 
army of civil bureaucrats entered the Ministry of Defence 
and studied all military proposals. That committee was 
headed by a secretary from the civilian administrative 
service, who in all probability had no military experience. 
He emerged as the defense minister’s trusted adviser on 
all military issues, exercising a role, therefore, that should 
normally have been served by either the senior military 
commander or the elected political executive. 

Civil-military relations were severely strained from 
1957 to 1962, when V. K. Krishna Menon was appointed 
defense minister. Self-confident to the point of “megal¬ 
omania,” in the opinion of some senior generals, Menon 
argued angrily and bitterly with his most experienced and 
popular army chief, General Thimayya, playing favorites 
in his own appointments to higher military ranks. He was 
wrongly convinced that China would never attack India. 
When the Chinese army poured over the Northern Tier 
and India was roundly defeated, Krishna Menon was 
forced to resign. Nehru died a year and a half later, shat¬ 
tered by the defeat. 

The Second Phase 

After the Chinese aggression, the strength of India’s 
armed forces was increased by more than three times, 
and there was substantial reorganization in all services. 
The Ministry of Defence expanded as well, but the 
changes in higher management were slow. The Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet never met again and was dis¬ 
continued. Instead, defense and foreign policy issues 
were discussed at the Cabinet Committee on Political 


Affairs, where service heads were seldom if ever present. 
A Defence Planning Committee was created, under the 
Cabinet Committee, consisting of a number of key sec¬ 
retaries and including the three service chiefs. The 
Defence Minister’s Committee was replaced by the 
Defence Minister’s morning meetings, attended by 
the service chiefs, and defense and production secre¬ 
taries. Those largely informal meetings proved useful for 
the coordination of major issues and provided a high-level 
forum for periodic discussions. 

Civil-military relations that emerged in the decade 
following the Chinese invasion and the India-Pakistan 
wars of 1965 and 1971, has been defined as a Clausewitz- 
ian bargain. The political leadership was to set the goals 
and provide its strategic vision. The military was left to 
deal with operational matters, virtually without supervi¬ 
sion. This allowed the political and bureaucratic leader¬ 
ship to avoid blame if things went wrong and permitted 
freedom of operations to the military, for which its high 
command had long clamored. As an example, it was Gen¬ 
eral Chaudhury who recommended the expansion of the 
war in 1965 to the Punjab, to which Prime Minister 
Shastri entirely agreed. In 1971 India’s next prime minis¬ 
ter, Indira Gandhi, accepted Field Marshal Manekshaw’s 
advice against those of many members of her Cabinet, to 
wait for nine months before moving India’s army into the 
newly independent Bangladesh. 

Over India’s first three to four decades, the military’s 
position steadily declined against their civil counterparts. 
First to be affected was pay. The special allowances that 
the military had enjoyed under the British were removed 
without compensatory benefits, making military salaries 
distinctly less favorable. Some of these anomalies were 
corrected only in the 1990s. The other factor was the 
official “order of precedence,” which, though viewed by 
many as a superficial matter of protocol, is still quite 
important in India. The military’s position has declined 
steadily in both of these areas over the years. 

Operational delegation to the military was accompa¬ 
nied by intrusive monitoring by the civil bureaucracy on 
all other areas of military functioning. The civil bureau¬ 
cracy vetted all significant troop movements. All officer 
promotions above the rank of colonel, recommended by 
a purely military board, had to be approved by the Min¬ 
istry of Defence. Initially, these were routine vettings 
ensuring adherence to established norms and prece¬ 
dence. In later years, political connections would lead to 
special recommendations and waivers, altering the origi¬ 
nal lists. Civilian officials also emerged as a front-end of 
the defense establishment. With the object of insulating 
the armed forces from political interference, civil bureau¬ 
crats answered questions from Parliament and the media, 
and negotiated with the rest of the government on military 
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issues. Comparatively junior civilian officers were to 
clear service proposals sent by the chiefs. Civilians would 
head weapons acquisition negotiating teams and formu¬ 
late and approve military acquisition contracts. Finally, 
the civilian defense secretary was made responsible to 
coordinate interservice issues and report directly to the 
minister, assuming in fact the responsibilities associated 
with the chairman of the joint chiefs of staff. 

This was possible because in retaining operational 
autonomy, the armed forces also opted to stay away from 
the government, becoming in fact a department of the 
government. All financial authority lay only with the 
Ministry of Defence. A chief’s itinerary for inspection 
visits within the country had to be cleared by a lowly 
clerk in the ministry, since such visits had financial impli¬ 
cations. Political oversight was also implemented 
through Parliament. The Public Accounts Committee 
and the Parliamentary Defence Committee were both 
entitled to oversee military expenditure and the func¬ 
tioning of the ministry. In recent years, these committees 
have raised serious questions in their reports, though 
they have not yet become full-fledged watchdogs. 

Other stresses emerged in civil-military relations in the 
1980s. Failure of governance caused severe disaffection in 
the country, leading to a number of internal crises requir¬ 
ing military intervention. The most serious of these was in 
the Punjab in the 1980s. In June 1984 the army was ordered 
to assault the Golden Temple, a sacred shrine of the Sikhs, 
who then constituted some 15 percent of the army’s 
strength, and a higher percentage of its officer corps. The 
aftermath of the attack led to mutiny by some 2,600 Sikh 
soldiers. This necessitated a reorganization of the army’s 
regimental system. The army was also called upon to assist 
the civil government in Assam in 1990 and 1991 in opera¬ 
tions Bajrang and Rhino. From 1990, the army would be 
deeply involved in the state of Jammu and Kashmir. 

These situations reflected a breakdown of civil policy, 
and such repeated use of the army was often resented by 
the military, though they never opposed it. It also required 
arrangements for civil-military coordination at the provin¬ 
cial level. A system of unified command was established in 
the affected provinces. The governors of these troubled 
states were often retired soldiers or else had senior military 
officers as advisers. This arrangement, though not always 
very satisfactory has functioned reasonably well. 

Another challenge to civil-military relations has arisen 
from what has been called the “new militaries.” A very 
large number of police and paramilitary forces have been 
created in India in recent years to deal with growing inter¬ 
nal instability. Their number at independence was below 
100,000. By 2004 they were over 1.4 million strong, larger 
collectively than the army, and may be developed into an 


alternate force. At the same time, the army’s internal role, 
always unpopular, will perhaps be reduced in this process. 

After 1998 

Nuclear tests in the subcontinent required major 
alterations in higher defense. A Cabinet Committee on 
Security was established to addresses all security issues. 
Individual service chiefs are now likely to be consulted 
more often. A National Security Council (NSC) was set 
up, to report to a national security adviser, who is also the 
principal secretary to the prime minister. Military repre¬ 
sentation on the NSC is not high. 

The Kargil conflict in 1999 led to a major review of the 
national security system, carried out by a Group of Min¬ 
isters (GOM) in 2000, facilitated by four task forces. The 
report of the GOM on “management of defense” com¬ 
prehensively reviewed organizations and implemented 
major changes. It decided to create a permanent Chief of 
Defence Staff (CDS), replacing the principle of rotation 
among service chiefs. A Chief of Integrated Defence Staff 
(CIDS) was established, with a senior three-star general 
at its head and a large interservice staff. Interservice 
rivalry has not made it possible to agree on a CDS, so the 
post remains vacant. In turn this has made the CIDS rud¬ 
derless and somewhat ineffective. A number of boards 
have been set up facilitating procurement, defense pro¬ 
duction, and research and development. Defense intelli¬ 
gence has been integrated and brought under a single 
agency. Finally, much greater financial authority has now 
been delegated to the military service chiefs. 

These changes have helped integrate the services into 
New Delhi’s decision-making structure, accommodating 
them in policy-making functions. Over fifty years after 
independence, it was thus clear that civil-military rela¬ 
tions had reached a state of cooperative maturity; even 
where differences may exist between some of these insti¬ 
tutions, issues can be resolved firmly within the ambit of 
democratic governance. 

Dipankar Banerjee 

See also Armed Forces 
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CLIVE, ROBERT (1725-1774), the first baron 
Plassey, governor of Bengal (1758-1760 and 
1765-1767). At the time of his birth, Robert Clive’s 
once-respected Shropshire family was in decline. They 
were, however, able to secure him a clerkship in the British 
East India Company in 1744. Shortly after his arrival in 
Madras, war broke out between France and England. 
Madras fell to the French, and Clive found himself a pris¬ 
oner of war. This experience gave him an incentive to 
reflect on the success of the French in outmaneuvering the 
British by playing the “nabob game,” supporting rival 
claimants to contested thrones of Indian states and thus 
expanding European influence. Clive then embarked on a 
military career in the company’s service, during which he 
mastered and then bested the French at their own game. 
He helped topple a key French ally, Chanda Sahib, their 
mwah of the Carnatic, through bold military actions that 
restored British prestige and earned him great wealth. 

When Clive returned to England in 1753, he was 
lionized as a military genius. However, after expending 
virtually all his Indian fortune restoring his family to its 
former estate, he had little choice but to accept the com¬ 
pany’s offer of promotion to lieutenant colonel and 
appointment to the governorship of Fort St. David. Clive 
arrived in Madras just in time to hear of disastrous events 
in Bengal. There, the company agents’ attempt to use the 
recent wars with France as a cover for expanding the 
company’s financial interests had become transparent. 
The young natvdb of Bengal, Siraj-ud-Dawla, had retali¬ 
ated by moving against the British factories in his 
province. With characteristic speed, Clive sailed to Ben¬ 
gal and quickly found rivals in Siraj-ud-Dawla’s court, 
eager to supplant him. When an intermediary, the Hindu 
financier Umichand, threatened to reveal their treachery 
unless rewarded for his silence, Clive seemingly agreed to 
his demands, then defrauded him. On 23 June 1757 



Robert Clive. In the service of the British East India Company, 
first as a military officer and then its governor in Calcutta, Clive 
mastered the art of the “nabob game.” Eventually the subject of 
a parliamentary inquiry, he later committed suicide on 
22 November 1774. fotomedia archive. 


Clive’s three thousand mixed European and Indian 
troops confronted Siraj-ud-Dawla’s fifty-thousand- 
strong force near the village of Plassey. Though Clive 
had some last minute doubts, all ran according to plan. 
The naivab’s army turned against their ruler, who was 
promptly executed by elements loyal to Clive’s co¬ 
conspirator, Mir Jafar, who was then installed as navodb. 
Clive next secured for the company the twenty-four 
parganas (villages) that were to become Calcutta, while 
openly arranging for an amount equal to its revenue 
(£30,000) to be assigned to him by Mir Jafar as his per¬ 
sonal jagir (feudal land grant). He and other corrupt 
company officials then gorged themselves on the pros¬ 
trate state’s treasury, which made many of them “nabobs” 
but eventually left Mir Jafar bankrupt. Clive then 
defeated a Dutch assault in Bengal, ending their role in 
the province, and soon eliminated French influence in 
the neighboring northern Circars. 

In 1760 Clive once again returned to England in tri¬ 
umph and was given an Irish peerage. But tragic events in 
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Bengal so darkened the company’s future that he was 
asked to return there as governor. In Clive’s absence, 
Mir Jafar had been deposed by company officers. His 
successor, Mir Qasim, had rebelled and ultimately fled to 
Oudh where he allied himself with its ruler, Shuja-ud- 
Dawla, and the Mughal emperor Shah Alam II in a bid to 
regain Mughal control of the province. However, before 
Clive’s arrival, their combined forces were defeated by 
British troops at Buxar in 1765. Clive’s skills at playing 
country politics were equal to the challenges that 
remained. He restored Oudh to Shuja-ud-Dawla in 
return for the latter giving two of his districts to Shah 
Alam II, to whom the company then gave a 26 lakh 
(£30,000) tribute in return for the emperor’s grant of the 
lucrative diwani (collector of revenue) for Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa. The settlement of the diwani on the company 
led to a notoriously corrupt “dual government,” by which 
avaricious company agents controlled the civil adminis¬ 
tration and acted as revenue collector, while the cowed 
Indian nobility was left with the burdens of the natvabi, or 
executive authority (now virtually reduced to the 
enforcement of criminal law). The number of “nabobs” 
multiplied, the company now commanding the affairs 
and revenues of more than 20 million people, with no 
money left to those burdened with “governing” them. 

Clive did not exploit India’s condition to the extent he 
had previously, which made it easier for him to address 
his other assigned task: to stop the abuse of company 
resources by its own agents. Clive had the company’s 
servants sign covenants prohibiting bribery and other 
corrupt practices, though he stopped short of eliminating 
their lucrative private trade. He also reduced the 
allowances enjoyed by officers in the company’s army and 
suppressed a mutiny that this economy spawned. Though 
limited in scope, these reforms laid the earliest founda¬ 
tion of the Indian Civil Service. 

Clive left India in 1767, having established the com¬ 
pany as a power on the subcontinent and having initiated 
its administrative structure; by that time, however, he had 
made enemies within the company’s directorate and in 
Parliament, which convened a committee of inquiry. 
Some members of Parliament may have been legitimately 
alarmed by Clive’s situational ethics and self-enrichment. 
However, since the charges brought against him per¬ 
tained to events that had occurred a decade earlier, some 
suggested that the accusations were motivated by a per¬ 
sonal or political vendetta rather than genuine reformist 
zeal. Clive was defiant in his own defense. Questioned as 
to his acquisition in India of rewards totaling over 
£234,000 from 1757 to 1759, he declared that, consider¬ 
ing the potential wealth he could have acquired by his 
overthrow of Siraj-ud-Dawla, he was “astonished at my 
own moderation.” The inquiry closed on 21 May 1773 

/- 


with an ambiguous Parliamentary resolution that censured 
him for misappropriating company funds but praised him 
for having done “great and meritorious service to the 
state.” Disheartened by the mixed results of the Parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry, Clive fell into one of the many bouts of 
depression he experienced throughout his life. He com¬ 
mitted suicide on 22 November 1774. 

Marc Jason Gilbert 

See also British East India Company Raj; Nabob 
Game 
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COMMODITY MARKETS Organized markets for 
agricultural commodities, which drive price discovery and 
enable risk management, are of great importance in the 
modernization of Indian agriculture. India’s government 
plays a major role in the operation and regulation of the 
“spot markets,” called mandis. Each state has a state mandi 
board, which in turn governs district-level boards. These 
district boards authorize the creation of new markets. A 
market, or mandi , is typically a yard with concrete plat¬ 
forms where farmers collect to sell their produce to whole¬ 
sale dealers at harvest time. Transactions are intermediated 
by designated brokers. The brokers act as competing mar¬ 
ket makers who can offer a price to the farmers and take 
possession of the commodity before selling it to wholesale 
traders. Farmers generally do not sell directly to retailers 
and instead sell their products only through mandis. 

Price discovery at mandis takes place by open outcry. 
Since there is little standardization of the commodity, there 
is an open-outcry auction for practically every grade of the 
commodity brought in by farmers. Each mandi employs 
commodity inspectors, in addition to clerical staff. Inspec¬ 
tors, experts on the commodities traded at a mandi, certify 
the standard of a commodity when it is brought to market. 
If a dispute arises between parties, mandi inspectors play the 
role of arbitrators. Trades generally take place on the same 
day that a farmer comes to the tnandi, and settlement is 
made immediately. There is no strong link between a mandi 
and an organized warehousing facility. 

Price discovery across the mandis is fragmented, 
particularly owing to the distances between mandis, the 
lack of grade standardization, and the lack of price 
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Wheat at a Haryana Mandi (Wholesale Market). For an agricultural country like India, trading in over 100 crops, issues of price 
dissemination, standards, certification, and warehousing abound. But since the 1999 dissolution of regulations preventing futures 
trading in commodities, the public, and government and industry leaders alike, have become increasingly optimistic about the ability 
of commodity markets to tackle such problems. INDIA TODAY. 


transparency. Farmers are price takers at mandis and have 
traditionally been unaware of prices prevailing elsewhere 
in the country. A government-run system named 
Agmarknet tries to capture prices from mandis and dis¬ 
seminate the information using computer networks. 
However, there are serious difficulties in the mechanism 
of recording prices, and dissemination takes place with a 
lag of one day, which reduces its importance to farmers 
selling goods. 

Two recent developments have helped alleviate the 
difficulties of price transparency. First, the dramatic 
growth of mobile phones in recent years has helped 
farmers acquire better information. In addition, in 2003, 
the Center for Monitoring Indian Economy and the 
National Commodities Derivatives Exchange (NCDEX) 
have embarked on a process of polling dealers across the 
country, using the “adaptive trimmed mean” methodol¬ 
ogy to compute reference prices for standardized grades 
of many commodities. This polling is done three times 
a day, and price dissemination takes place within the 
same day. 


Futures 

Commodity futures markets have been present in 
India since 1875. These markets traded forward contracts 
on spot commodities such as cotton, spices, oilseeds, and 
food grains. In 1952 the Forward Contracts (Regulation) 
Act was put into place, giving the government powers 
over commodity futures trading. It banned cash settle¬ 
ment and options trading. In addition, extensive trading 
by the government on many markets—such as wheat and 
rice through the minimum support price (MSP) policy— 
stifled price flexibility. MSPs came to exist on rice, wheat, 
pulses (legumes), oilseeds, cotton, and sugarcane. Large- 
scale public sector procurement and storage led to a 
shriveling of the private sector in trading, storage, and 
transportation of commodities. These restrictive policies 
were accompanied by numerous other interventionist 
policies, including barriers upon movement of agricul¬ 
tural goods, and an extensive system of state intervention 
for agricultural inputs. These factors created a situation 
in which the agricultural sector became one of the most 
repressed sectors of the Indian economy. 
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As a part of this philosophy, and using the powers 
obtained under the Forward Contracts (Regulation) Act, 
commodity futures trading was banned on most com¬ 
modities in the 1960s. In the 1970s trading was permit¬ 
ted on only six commodities: peppers, potatoes, jute, 
jaggery (unrefined sugar), castor oil, and turmeric. These 
commodities traded at futures exchanges, which were 
open-outcry markets that traded a single commodity and 
that were governed by the brokerage community. 

The Forward Markets Commission (FMC) under the 
Department of Consumer Affairs (DCA) regulated these 
markets. The exchanges had to obtain prior approvals 
before they could trade any new contract, including those 
in which the old contract had matured and the exchange 
wished to create a new contract for the next period. 

When this restrictive framework was imposed upon 
the futures market, the liquidity for these contracts went 
underground. A vibrant set of “illegal” futures markets 
sprang up, which catered to users in the economy while 
violating laws that banned commodity futures or 
imposed stringent restrictions upon them. Illegal markets 
had the additional advantage of avoiding direct tax and 
indirect tax provisions, which were often designed in a 
ways that were incompatible with a modern agricultural 
sector. At centers like Bhabar in Gujarat, active com¬ 
modity futures and forward trading took place while 
violating laws requiring registration and regulation by 
the FMC. 

Recent Initiatives 

In 1999 government restrictions that prevented 
futures trading on commodities were removed. From 
2000 onward, the FMC worked on the liberalization of 
existing rules in an effort to foster new kinds of 
institutional development. The major focus has been 
upon “national multi-commodity exchanges,” which 
would trade in multiple products, for a community of 
brokers and market participants from all over the coun¬ 
try. By December 2003, there were three exchanges—the 
NCDEX, the Multi-Commodity Exchange, and the 
National Multi-Commodity Exchange (NMCE)—trading 
futures on multiple commodities using order flows 
from across the entire country. The traded products 
include futures on twenty-two agricultural commodities, 
as well as on gold and silver. The trading is done 
using an anonymous, electronic limit order book, with 
orders being matched using price-time priority. The 
contracts are cash-settled on the prevailing spot 
commodity price. 

In cases of commodities that were not legally traded 
earlier, such as gold and silver, the newer exchanges have 
escalating growth in volumes. When there are local 



markets with large volumes on a commodity, the liquid¬ 
ity on the electronic exchanges is much lower. Some 
exceptions are futures on guar seed trading, in which the 
liquidity has moved to NCDEX from local exchanges, or 
pepper, in which NMCE now has a significant share. 
Overall, futures volumes on the electronic exchanges 
grew from 1.5 billion rupees in January 2004 to 8 billion 
rupees in August 2004. This growth in business is likely 
to continue with new commodities and new products 
such as options. 

Regulatory Architecture 

Regulation of spot markets in each state is done by the 
state tnandi board, which also acts as a record keeper of 
the number of mantis, commodities traded, and so on. 
The governance of each mandi rests with representatives 
from the local community of farmers. At the central gov¬ 
ernment, the DCA tracks traded prices and volumes of 
commodities from the regional markets. The FMC reg¬ 
ulates commodities futures exchanges. 

Since Indian commodity derivatives share the same 
contract characteristics of Indian equity derivatives, their 
regulation and supervision requirements are also similar 
to those for equity derivatives markets. Due to the over¬ 
lap in the regulatory requirement, there was a proposal in 
2003 to merge the FMC and the securities market regu¬ 
lator, the Securities and Exchange Board oflndia. 

Susan Thotnas 

See also Debt Markets 
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COMMON PROPERTY RESOURCES, PAST 
AND PRESENT In the early decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century, extremely limited areas of land were used 
for cultivation. The rest of the land remained unculti¬ 
vated and was used as grazing and forest land by villagers 
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and sometimes by nonresident pastoral people. In this 
sense, the uncultivated land can be considered a common 
property resource. In addition to uncultivated land 
located near villages, large tracts of land and forest, 
remote from villages, were open to common access by 
pastoral people and forest dwellers. 

The use of uncultivated land, in particular land 
attached to villages, was generally controlled by commu¬ 
nities of landowning villagers. In North India control of 
such “common land” was exercised by village proprietary 
bodies. In South India contemporary documents claim 
that mirasidars (influential landowners) had the right to 
use common land. Villagers who did not own land were 
not completely excluded from grazing cattle on common 
land or collecting firewood from it, but they could 
use this land only under the regulation of the dominant 
villagers. 

Decrease in Uncultivated Area and Deforestation 

After 1860 a drastic decrease in the extent of such 
uncultivated areas (called “wastelands” by British colonial 
officers) occurred, as well as a decline in other common 
resources. The British administration demarcated village 
boundaries. This demarcation of settlements cut across 
open-range grazing previously used by nomadic pastoral- 
ists, reducing the area available for grazing outside vil¬ 
lages, and shortened long fallow in open ranges by 
establishing sedentary cultivation on them. The British 
Raj declared all the land beyond those boundaries the 
property of the state. Hence in the montane districts of 
North India, a large tract of “state property” was carved 
out of waste and forest land after the enactment of the 
Indian Forest Act of 1878. The resulting shortage of 
grazing land made it very difficult for the pastoral people 
to survive. Many nomads were obliged to seek wage 
labor, and some became part-time peasants. Others con¬ 
centrated on trading, though some struggled to continue 
their earlier pastoral activities. 

Eager to increase land revenue, the British promoted 
an expansion of the cultivation of wasteland. Further¬ 
more, the commercialization of agriculture and its 
increasing profits, as well as an increase in population, 
induced more farmers to transform village wasteland into 
cropped land. The result was a radical shrinkage in the 
extent of uncultivated land by the end of the nineteenth 
century. In South India the initiative to convert was taken 
by the dominant landowning villagers, who had asserted 
preferential rights to village wasteland. A report from a 
district in South India has shown that the area of waste¬ 
land in the unirrigated area decreased from 42 percent to 
26 percent between 1880 and 1911. In the Punjab the 
population grew between 1855 and 1881 by 24 percent 
and, responding to irrigation from canals, cultivation 


increased by 50 percent between 1868 and 1921, with a 
considerable decline in uncultivated areas. 

This process was accompanied by a rapid deforesta¬ 
tion of woodland. Under the 1878 Indian Forest Act, the 
government classified a large tract of woodland as 
“reserved forests” and “protected forests.” People’s cus¬ 
tomary rights to use forests came under the strong regu¬ 
lations and restrictions set by the Raj, against which local 
people protested. In spite of the declared policy of 
“scientific” management of forests, a large amount of 
wood was cut for the construction of railways, shipbuild¬ 
ing, and other imperial interests, resulting in serious 
deforestation. Developing urban areas also demanded a 
large amount of wood for construction and fuel. 

Changes in the Management of Common 
Property Resources 

The trend to divide and privatize common land was 
accelerated by a weakening of cohesion among land pro¬ 
prietors and a decline in communal control over com¬ 
mon land, as reported from the Punjab. The government 
regulated the user rights of tenants and service groups on 
common land, leading to conflicts between landowners 
and other residents. In South India a growing number of 
high caste landowners started moving to urban areas to 
seek white-collar jobs, weakening their control of village 
common resources. 

Another trend was witnessed in South India from the 
end of the nineteenth century. A large number of landless 
agricultural laborers started to migrate to overseas 
estates. Migration not only provided them with alterna¬ 
tive job opportunities but also stimulated the growth of 
their sense of independence. Anew phase in the occupa¬ 
tion of wasteland appeared in the 1920s when Dalits 
(untouchables) and other landless people began occupy¬ 
ing wasteland for cultivation, partly under grants from 
the government. After independence, the Tamil Nadu 
(Madras) government continued to expand cultivation by 
encouraging the reclamation of wasteland and assigning 
wasteland to Scheduled Caste (untouchable) and landless 
people. Maharashtra witnessed a similar pattern of devel¬ 
opment. Since the 1960s, Dalits have encroached upon 
village common land to establish private ownership, and 
from time to time their encroachment has been regular¬ 
ized by the state governments. 

Surveys of village common properties point to differ¬ 
ences in the impact of land-assigning policy by region, 
revealing that villagers, in particular the poor, depend 
heavily on village common land as a source of fodder, 
fuel, and food. In most areas, the poor met 66 to 84 per¬ 
cent of fuel requirements and about 80 percent of fodder 
from common land. Village common land has, however, 
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been increasingly privatized, and a large portion of land 
once assigned to the poor was either sold or mortgaged 
and acquired by the rich. The extent to which the lower 
strata of village society have attained socioeconomic 
independence from elite groups is an important factor in 
areas where there have been movements by the lower 
classes; encroachment has been an expression of their 
independence that, with its regularization, reinforces 
their bargaining power. 

In more egalitarian villages with less differentiation by 
class structure, all segments of the village population par¬ 
ticipate in controlling and preserving village common 
resources. An acute class differentiation in the local econ¬ 
omy, on the other hand, creates apathy among the land¬ 
less toward reserving common resources. The 
empowerment of the landless and other subordinate 
groups, and their greater participation in the control and 
use of the village common resources, can be seen as a 
positive development in terms of environmental preser¬ 
vation. Recent cases of joint forest management and 
other community-based management of natural 
resources in various areas in India suggest the growth of 
such environmental protection, as exemplified by a case 
in Midnapore district, West Bengal, where small farmers 
and agricultural laborers of tribal and Dalit origins took 
initiatives in developing forest protection committees. 

In addition to the changes in the local managing sys¬ 
tem, other factors also have influenced village common 
resources. The rapid expansion of farm forestry since the 
1980s has led to an increased supply of wood, lowering 
market prices of fuel woods. The main energy sources 
used by urban households have switched from fuel wood 
to liquefied petroleum gas, kerosene, and others, leading 
to a reduction in urban demand for wood and contribut¬ 
ing to a decline in the incentive to collect fuel wood from 
village forest lands. The spread of yield-increasing tech¬ 
nologies in agriculture has lessened the pressure to 
expand cropped areas; the expansion of nonagricultural 
employment opportunities also has mitigated the pres¬ 
sure on agricultural expansion. Together with the rapid 
expansion of joint forest management all over India, 
these factors have contributed to preventing a rapid 
reduction in the total extent of forest land since the 
1980s, and to mitigating the decline in common property 
resources. 

Haruka Yanagisawa 

See also Environmental Consciousness since 1800 
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COMMUNIST PARTIES OF INDIA. See Political 
System. 

CONGRESS PARTY Founded during Christmas 
week of 1885 as a “native parliament” for political expres¬ 
sion and debate for the educated classes of British India, 
the Indian National Congress (commonly, the Congress 
Party of India) became one of the world’s major political 
institutions of the twentieth century. It is one of the 
world’s oldest political parties, having been established 
two decades before the British Labour Party, which iron¬ 
ically constituted the British government at the time 
of India’s independence on 14 August 1947. Straddling 
three centuries, Congress continues as a major force in 
Indian politics. 

Few political parties have demonstrated the capacity 
to persist and govern as has Congress, and it has done so 
in a system of enormous scale and complexity. In eleven 
of the fourteen national elections held through 2004, 
Congress returned the largest number of representatives 
to the Lok Sabha (House of the People), the lower house 
of India’s Parliament. It received the largest number of 
votes in all but two elections; in all but five, it received at 
least twice the vote of the next party. Congress has 
formed the government at the national level for 45 of the 
years since independence, while five former leaders of 
the party have served as short-lived prime ministers for 
five of the remaining years. 

This longevity has occurred in the context of a highly 
complex political system and diverse society. In the 
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Portrait of Sarogini Naidu Spinning Yam. A well-known 
image from picture postcard, c. 1945. Among Lidia’s most 
visible leaders, the elegant Naidu was president of the Indian 
National Congress and the first woman governor of a free India, 
and helped mobilize support for independence abroad. K. L. 
kamat/kamat’s potpourri. 


parliamentary elections held in May 2004, for example, 
the 671 million Indian voters, 58 percent of whom went 
to one or another of over 600,000 polling stations, were 
faced in one or another constituency by 5,435 candidates 
representing 261 different political parties, plus numer¬ 
ous independent candidates, contesting for 543 parlia¬ 
mentary seats. Elections were held in twenty-six states 
and Union territories, the five largest states of which, 
were they sovereign nations in the international system, 
would be counted among the ten most populous nations 
of the world. Many of the states comprise distinct lan¬ 
guages, cultures, and social systems, the kinds of social for¬ 
mations that have frequently given rise to nationalism and 
the creation of sovereign states. The more than 1 billion 
people who call India home profess a wide variety of reli¬ 
gions, Hinduism being the confession of some 80 percent, 
but with substantial divisions. Muslim communities in 


India are more populous than those in all but two other 
countries, Indonesia and Bangladesh. The character, 
role, and functioning of the Congress Party has been 
central in the creation and maintenance of this extraordi¬ 
nary experiment in democracy, though other parties and 
factors have been important as well. 

An understanding of this political phenomenon that is 
the Congress Party requires an examination of its develop¬ 
ment, adaptation, leadership, and transformation in its 
pre-independence and nationalist phase, as well as in its 
postindependence and governance phase. In the national¬ 
ist phase, five dimensions were critical: development of 
consensus on political strategy, purpose, and creation of a 
democratic regime; creation of a complex and adaptive 
party organization; recruitment of successive generations 
of social groups into its fold; development of a distinctive 
and effective system of conflict management; and partici¬ 
pation in governance. These dimensions became manifest 
and were prominent in different measure within three 
general periods: 1885-1920; 1920-1937; and 1937-1947. 
There are, of course, important demarcations within each. 

The Pre-independence Period: Nationalism 

1885-1920. For its first two decades Congress served to 
voice concerns and complaints to the colonial adminis¬ 
tration and to petition for expanded formal participation 
for Indians in the civil service and the councils of gov¬ 
ernment. This early generation of activists, which 
included such luminaries as Dadabhai Naoroji, the first 
Indian elected to the British Parliament, Surendranath 
Banerjea, and Gopal Krishna Gokhale, advocated evolu¬ 
tionary political reforms (benefiting largely the Western- 
educated, professional, and propertied classes) and 
constructive and cooperative engagement with the 
British. While the colonial government was slow to 
reform, party sessions, mail service and the telegraph, 
and increased travel assisted this generation in their dis¬ 
covery of India and their discovery of themselves as Indi¬ 
ans. They came to be known as the Moderates. 

Another group, known as the Extremists, came to the 
fore in the first decade of the twentieth century. Led by 
the able and learned Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the Lok?nanya 
(Leader of the People), they advocated radical action and 
noncooperation with the British, the selective use of 
violence for political ends, and the importance of mass 
support and action, and they portrayed themselves under 
the banner of Hindu symbols. While barred by the Mod¬ 
erates from participation in Congress after 1907 through 
the imposition of restrictions on membership and with 
the “assistance” of the British through arrests and incar¬ 
ceration, the Extremists reentered the party in 1916, less 
extreme than before, but with greater influence. They 
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Congress Party Meeting. At a recent meeting of the still powerful Congress Party, Sonia Gandhi (left), its president and widow of 
Rajiv, makes her entrance. Many had doubted her ability as an outsider (she was born in Italy) to hold the party together. INDIA TODAY. 


joined the erstwhile Moderates, who had become less 
moderate than before with the entry of Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, the Mahatma, who was bent on 
using his confrontational experiments with truth devel¬ 
oped and used so effectively in South Africa, and who saw 
Gokhale as his political guru. 

1920-1937.A new consensus emerged within the Con¬ 
gress Party between 1916 and 1920. In 1920 the party 
declared puma swaraj (complete independence) as its ulti¬ 
mate objective, within the empire if possible, outside if 
necessary. It also accepted noncooperation and mass civil 
disobedience campaigns as appropriate strategies to 
achieve that end, the use of satyagraha (soul force), in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s evocative language and deeply origi¬ 
nal formulation, movements that were to be conducted 
only under his leadership. Further, there was continued 
consensus on the institutions of representative democ¬ 
racy as being the appropriate form of government for 
India, but the Congress leadership found repressive 
actions by the British, such as the Jallianwala Bagh Mas¬ 
sacre in 1919 and its aftermath, as being so egregious that 
cooperation and participation in political reforms would 

< 7 ? /. 


have to await another day. Thus, by 192 0, the two strands 
that had both defined and divided Congress in 1907 were 
joined through Gandhi’s genius, achieving consensus on 
complete independence for the Indian political commu¬ 
nity and representative democracy as its system of gov¬ 
ernment, with noncooperation and civil disobedience as 
legitimate strategies for their achievement. These dual 
elements defined the party’s national consensus and were 
manifest in subsequent political agreements, the political 
reforms of 1935, the “Quit India” Movement of 1942, 
and the elections of 1945-1946. 

Unlike all other parties of undivided India, the Con¬ 
gress Party arrived at independence with a nationwide 
organization and web of political affiliations that reached 
across all geographical regions with organizational con¬ 
nections from nationalist leaders at the center to activists 
in the village. While its annual meetings drew represen¬ 
tatives from the various provinces of British India, at its 
meeting at Nagpur in central India in 1920, and 
enshrined in what is known as the Nagpur Constitution, 
the Congress leadership created a formal party organiza¬ 
tion for British India (those provinces where the British 
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imposed direct colonial rule) that established regular 
membership with dues, formal procedures for selecting 
delegates to the All-India Congress Committee, an orga¬ 
nizational hierarchy that reached from the national to the 
state to the local (municipal and district) level, and rules 
that governed the election of representatives from one 
level to the next. It also set forth the functions and author¬ 
ity of various party committees, leadership positions, and 
rules for the selection of party candidates for public 
office. It was here, too, that provincial party institutions 
in relevant areas were organized on the basis of major 
language groups, rather than according to the artificial 
administrative boundaries drawn by the colonial power. 
The party organization also determined policy and strat¬ 
egy to be pursued by its members elected to legislative 
bodies. And in 1936 the Congress Party formally 
extended its domain into the major states of princely 
India (where the British practiced indirect colonial rule) 
through creation of the All-India States’ People’s Con¬ 
gress. Well before the achievement of independence, 
Congress had established a complex and effective mass 
party organization throughout the Indian subcontinent. 

1937-1947. Congress recruited successive generations 
of groups into its fold as it launched campaigns to remove 
the British from Indian soil and as it looked forward to 
the need for electoral support in a free and independent 
India. While effective in raising political consciousness 
and recruiting new groups into politics, civil disobedi¬ 
ence campaigns were difficult to sustain. To develop sus¬ 
tained support, Congress pursued three major strategies. 
The first was to recruit people directly as regular dues- 
paying members, many of whom came through party 
portals from mass campaigns. A second was to establish 
support from various functional groups through the cre¬ 
ation of organizations such as the All-India Trades Union 
Congress, the All-India Kisan Sabha (Peasant Associa¬ 
tion), and the Harijan Sevak Sangh (Untouchable Service 
Society). A third and critically important strategy was to 
act as an entrepreneurial franchise, selectively and 
adroitly associating the party with a complexity of rela¬ 
tively autonomous provincial and local political and 
social movements that ranged from caste and depressed 
classes associations to secular political organizations. The 
Congress Party provided the latter with the legitimacy of 
the party’s mantle, broader visibility, and an avenue of 
access to seek favor or redress from the colonial adminis¬ 
tration, while the latter provided Congress with access 
and political support at the grass roots. Congress avoided 
association, however, with movements over which it had 
limited control, and it did not extend support to others, 
such as peasant agitations against landed interests well- 
positioned in the party or strikes against business inter¬ 
ests that were a source of financial support for party 
activities. 


The party, in conceiving itself as an “open umbrella,” 
was also home to a wide range of ideologically oriented 
groups, some of which operated more or less 
autonomously within the party fold. These groups 
included the Congress Socialist Party, the Communist 
Party of India, and for a period of time leaders of the All- 
India Muslim League, as well as Hindu revivalists of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, Pan-Islamic and educated Muslim 
elites, and Gandhian advocates of a communitarian and 
village-oriented society. In this way, Congress became a 
composite of much of Indian society and its vast array of 
caste and communal groups. Its leaders at independence 
included Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, and Christians, and 
while the elite came primarily from higher castes, there 
were representatives from those lower in the caste hier¬ 
archy as well. It included leaders representing political 
ideologies that ranged across the political spectrum. 

Almost sixty-two years old at independence, the party 
had “learned” to manage internal conflict, and to recruit 
and socialize new generations of leaders and activists. By 
1947 three generations of leaders had passed through the 
party. The founders had passed away long before inde¬ 
pendence, most before the party became a mass organi¬ 
zation after 1920. Major divisions in the party, such 
as that between the Moderates and Extremists, were 
healed. Outcomes for leadership positions in party 
councils were determined by election, though mediation 
and arbitration were important elements of the proce¬ 
dural mix. A formal appellate system was established 
within the party organization, but except for a few 
notable instances, outcomes were accepted by winners 
and losers alike. 

Conflict resolution was also managed within the party 
through a distinctive system of arbitration, the origins 
and legitimacy of which derived from norms and prac¬ 
tices of conflict resolution in traditional society. In this 
system, a highly regarded leader of the party would hear 
petitions and complaints and render a decision that to the 
fullest extent possible had only winners, where “victory” 
for a loser in a particular contest would be postponed or 
would occur in a different forum. This system, with 
Gandhi the primary arbiter at the national level until 
shortly before his death, was maintained for two decades 
after independence with Jawaharlal Nehru, Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, Kamraj Nadar, and their authoritative designees 
effectively performing this role. 

With the approach of independence, however, and the 
prospects of contesting elections and governing immi¬ 
nent, some groups left Congress, some to return, but 
some to enter into intense opposition. The Muslim 
League left Congress before independence, its opposi¬ 
tion and demands leading to the creation of Pakistan. 
During World War II, with Congress leaders jailed, 
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Communists left to establish centers of support in areas 
where Congress was not strong. Shortly after independ¬ 
ence, as the first national elections approached, socialist 
groups left the party to pursue their political fortunes 
outside. In many cases, those who left, returned; and in 
most cases, those who left were not accompanied by all 
their brethren. 

Before independence, a large stratum of the Congress 
Party had the experience of participating in elections and 
in legislative institutions. A smaller but significant group 
had also served as members of provincial cabinets. Con¬ 
gress, of course, had been the principal petitioner of the 
British to create the institutions of representative gov¬ 
ernment with provision for effective Indian participation. 
While these demands, even more so the reforms that fol¬ 
lowed them, were elementary at the beginning, they suc¬ 
cessively became more consequential. While minimal 
legislative participation at the provincial level had been 
established under the Indian Councils Act of 1892, the 
Morley-Minto Reforms incorporated in the Government 
of India Act of 1909 were the first of much consequence. 
A decade later the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
extended authority by the Government of India Act of 
1919, providing for elected majorities in provincial coun¬ 
cils with representatives elected from territorial con¬ 
stituencies, and for the appointment of elected 
representatives to Cabinet positions, with control over 
such “transferred” policy areas as education, public 
health, and local government, while control over major 
“reserved” policy areas such as the police, land revenue, 
and agriculture was retained by members of the colonial 
administration. Many members of Congress, calling 
themselves “Swarajists,” contested the elections, while 
others chose not to participate but to stay outside the leg¬ 
islative process and protest British policies and actions. 

The Government of India Act of 1935 was a water¬ 
shed in the development of representative institutions, 
and with a number of amendments and elaborations later 
became the Constitution of India. Congress’s approach 
to this new political order had antecedents in the Nehru 
Report, drafted by Motilal Nehru, father of Jawaharlal, 
presented to the All-Parties Conference of 1929. The 
report advocated those institutions and set forth the prin¬ 
ciples that would be established to serve as the funda¬ 
mental law of a democratic India. The principles 
established in the party’s Karachi Resolution of 1931 
would ultimately be enshrined in the Constitution as the 
Directive Principles of State Policy. 

The Congress Party contested the elections held in 
1937 and 1945-1946 under this act with considerable 
vigor and success, forming the governments in a number 
of provinces in 1937 and again in 1946. Leaders of the 
party were able to hone their skills in the matters of cre¬ 


ating and maintaining legislative majorities, implement¬ 
ing important measures of public policy, and developing 
facility as political managers in a format of democratic 
governance. This continuum of demands for democratic 
political reforms and experience in elections and in gov¬ 
ernance resulted in a fundamental reservoir of knowledge 
and political skill. 

Thus as Congress assumed the mantle of governance 
at independence it had established a sense of national 
political community, consensus on the creation of a dem¬ 
ocratic regime, a vast national organizational network 
and communications system, a stronger base of political 
support than any competitor, and experience as political 
entrepreneurs mobilizing social groups and as leaders 
and managers of the institutions of a democratic govern¬ 
ment. Congress was the embodiment of a new national 
political class adept in political bargaining, well schooled 
in the ways of party organizational management and par¬ 
liamentary government, a class of political leaders and 
aspirants who had come to pursue politics as a vocation. 

After Independence: Governance 

As the Congress Party experienced change and trans¬ 
formation before independence, so it did thereafter, fac¬ 
ing as it did the challenges of governance, a mass and 
increasingly demanding electorate, dissidence within its 
own ranks, new claimants for access to power, the rise of 
religious and regional sentiment in politics, and ulti¬ 
mately a changed international system with the collapse 
of the Soviet Union and the expansion of globalization 
and free markets. The phases of this transformation can 
be divided into the following periods: party institutional¬ 
ization, 1947-1967; party division and the rise of the 
“personal party,” 1967-1989; and the party as core of a 
shifting national coalition, 1989-2005. Subdivisions, of 
course, attend each. 

1947-1967. Throughout the first period, the Congress 
Party was the core of a one-party dominant system, the 
“party of consensus,” as political scientist Rajni Kothari 
named it, surrounded by “parties of pressure” that 
attempted to influence policies through contact with 
like-minded groups within the party, and to serve as a 
critic though not as an alternative governing party. Party 
strategy was one of responsiveness and accommodation 
of various interests within the polity. Cabinets immedi¬ 
ately after independence included important non-Con- 
gress representatives, members of major religious groups, 
and leaders representing the wide ideological spectrum 
within the party. The national government was sensitive 
to issues that divided the national political community. It 
withdrew from its commitment to create Hindi as the 
sole national language, given that this was the mother 
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tongue of less than half the population and was resisted 
by many, especially in South India, who insisted, some 
violently, that this would be akin to a form of internal 
colonialism. The government also acceded to strong 
regionalist demands, which were attracting mass support 
and siphoning party members into the opposition, that 
the states in India’s federal system be reconstituted on the 
basis of linguistic cultures, a demand seen in some circles 
as undermining the very idea of a national political com¬ 
munity. The government was deeply committed to inte¬ 
grating the more than five hundred princely states into 
the Indian Union, and did so in some cases by using coer¬ 
cion but also by providing the erstwhile princes with 
transitional formal positions of public authority, with 
“privy purses” (provision of public funding for their per¬ 
sonal needs), and, continuing the party’s long-time com¬ 
mitment to the right to private property, providing for 
retention of some of their estates. Each of these objec¬ 
tives was of fundamental consequence and required 
uncommon resolve and political astuteness; the integra¬ 
tion of the princely states was one of a number of accom¬ 
plishments of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the major 
contender and alternative to Jawaharlal Nehru for the 
prime ministership, and the primary leader of a strong 
conservative wing within the party. 

Responsiveness and accommodation was further 
demonstrated in Congress’s efforts to continue to mobilize 
and absorb the broadest possible scope of social groups 
into the party, thus continuing to fulfill its pre-independ¬ 
ence claim that it and it alone represented the Indian 
nation. The Congress Party was successful in this regard, 
and normally enjoyed the “option of first refusal” with 
respect to new groups entering politics. To expand avenues 
of access, it increased the size of state legislative assem¬ 
blies, and established a system of institutions in rural areas, 
avowedly committed to economic development, called 
panchayati raj (literally, “rule of a council of five”). 

The expansion of participation within the Congress 
Party, together with the reality of governance and the 
absence of effective opposition, resulted in the creation of 
a two-party system, “bi-factionalism” as it was sometimes 
called, within the party at the state level. Often, one fac¬ 
tional coalition formed the government, while the “oppos¬ 
ition” coalition controlled the party organization, awaiting 
an opportunity, whether through legislative defections or 
future elections, to replace the governing coalition. 

Another major element of the Congress strategy of 
governance and party-building was public policy. In 
anticipation of the second national elections, and with 
socialist parties attracting substantial media and public 
attention, at its Avadi Session in 1955 the Congress Party 
adopted a resolution declaring itself committed to “a 
socialist pattern of society.” At the same time, the 


government created a system of tariff protection to facil¬ 
itate the development of Indian business and industry. An 
aspect of the socialist pattern of society was the establish¬ 
ment of a large public sector, within which the national 
government established ownership of the “commanding 
heights” of the economy, areas such as steel, transportation, 
and natural resources, in which capital investment 
requirements exceeded the capacity of domestic private 
resources. As part of its policy of economic protection, 
and with the avowed intent of encouraging efficient 
resource utilization, Congress also established a system 
of permits and licenses that were required in order to 
conduct business and that had the added result of provid¬ 
ing the party with control over public resources, which 
proved instrumental in developing support at the polls. 

1967-1989. With the death of Prime Minister Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru in 1964 and that of his successor, Lai Bahadur 
Shastri in 1966, the party had lost its two major arbiters 
of intraparty disputes. Nehru’s death marked the end of 
the “tall leadership” of the party, leaders who had lived 
their lives almost exclusively in national politics rather 
than in the politics of provinces and states. Just as conse¬ 
quential was the rise of dissent within the party. Given 
the social basis of the Congress Party, which had increas¬ 
ingly become a state-level aggregation of locally based 
factions, conflicts within the party were initially mani¬ 
fested at the state level. What was so striking and had 
such far-reaching consequences for the Congress, partic¬ 
ularly at the time of the 1967 elections, was the magni¬ 
tude and the simultaneity of factional departures from 
the party. As a consequence, in the 1967 elections Con¬ 
gress governments were turned out of office in eight of 
India’s sixteen major states. 

These state-based defections were encouraged by the 
intensification of particularistic group identity. With the 
expansion of the range of public goods allocated and 
affected by the state, and given the relative scarcity of 
positions, groups within Congress began to perceive pol¬ 
itics increasingly in terms of particularistic interests 
rather than in terms of a collective good. The party was 
increasingly seen in instrumentalist terms rather than as 
an institution with a purpose and role that transcended 
their own. A series of national surveys clearly established 
the erosion of party identification over the next two 
decades and in its stead an increase in voter identification 
with principal party leaders, initially Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, until her assassination in 1984, and then 
with her son and successor, Rajiv Gandhi, until his assas¬ 
sination in 1991. 

The elections of 1967 thus mark a watershed in the 
transformation of the Congress Party from an institution¬ 
alized organization to one that started to experience divi¬ 
sion and organizational decline, the dominant successor 
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being a “personal party,” the cohesion of which was 
assisted by the actions and aura of Indira Gandhi as prime 
minister and president of a fictional formal party organi¬ 
zation buoyed by mass appeals, the threat of prime minis¬ 
terial actions to unseat state governments, and the 
selective use of state resources to attract electoral support. 
This “new” Congress Party, created in the context of an 
erosion of voter identity with Congress as an organiza¬ 
tion, was hastened by the first of a succession of splits in 
the national party. Congress split in 1969 between Prime 
Minister Gandhi and a coalition of powerful state leaders 
known as the Syndicate, who controlled the party organ¬ 
ization and who had become disturbed at their inability 
to control a prime minister whom they had placed in 
power on the assumption that she would be submissive 
and attentive to their interests. This division resulted in 
the creation of two national Congress parties: the Con¬ 
gress (O), for Organization, the party of the Syndicate, 
which maintained control over most state and local party 
organizations as well as national party institutions; and 
the Congress (R), for Ruling, composed of a majority of 
Congress members of Parliament and which, with the 
support of Communist members of Parliament, contin¬ 
ued to govern until the national elections of 1971. 

With the prospect of facing the electorate and select¬ 
ing party candidates without a party organization, the 
prime minister and her senior advisers in the Congress 
(R) Party and the government developed a three-prong 
strategy. The first was to hold national elections separate 
from state elections, which had always been held simulta¬ 
neously in the past. The immediate impact of this 
arrangement was to de-link local issues, which were the 
primary basis of voter mobilization, from national ones 
and to thus buffer national politics from state-level con¬ 
flicts. A second was to create an informal arrangement of 
political support through selected leaders at the state and 
local level, an arrangement that was ultimately formal¬ 
ized with organizational scaffolding for public consump¬ 
tion and for purposes of selecting candidates to contest 
the elections. The third was to focus the election cam¬ 
paign on the person of the prime minister, the daughter 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, the “founding” prime minister of 
India. This effort to develop direct mass support for cre¬ 
ation of a new “personal party” included a campaign of 
public and media events that focused on the person of the 
prime minister and the use of a new and resonant slogan 
that had particular appeal to minorities and the dispos¬ 
sessed: Garibi Hatao! (Abolish Poverty!). 

The Congress (R) Party was returned to power with a 
two-thirds majority in Parliament on the crest of 44 per¬ 
cent of the popular vote. The Congress (O) Party, on the 
other hand, which ran 238 candidates, saw only 16 of its 
candidates return victoriously, with the party attracting 



only 10 percent of the vote. After this turn of events, the 
Congress (O) Party for all practical purposes disappeared, 
its leaders and activists merging into opposition parties, 
others being accepted as prodigals back into Congress (R). 

The Congress Party during the last three decades of 
the twentieth century underwent three additional splits. 
Congress (R) suffered its first major division in the 1977 
national elections, which marked the end of Indira 
Gandhi’s two-year “National Emergency,” during which 
not only leaders of the opposition parties but also leaders 
of Congress (R) were jailed for alleged illegal activities or 
for what was believed to be their proclivity to act in a 
manner inimical to the public interest. A national coali¬ 
tion that included many former leaders of Congress (R) 
was established under the banner of the newly formed 
Janata Party to contest the elections. The results were a 
ringing indictment of the policies pursued by the 
national government during the “Emergency.” Congress 
(R) won but two of 225 parliamentary seats in the Hindi¬ 
speaking states of North India. The party lost all ten state 
elections held three months later. 

Subsequent to this severe electoral setback, which wit¬ 
nessed the prime minister and many of her ministerial 
colleagues going down to defeat, a segment of the party 
led by some senior members formed a new Congress 
Party—the Congress (U), named after its leader and chief 
minister of Karnataka, Devraj Urs. This splinter from 
Congress (R) contested the elections of 1980, winning 
but 5 percent of the vote and 13 parliamentary seats, 
compared to the 40 percent of the vote and 67 percent of 
the seats for the newly named Congress (I), for Indira, 
the former Congress (R). Still another split occurred 
after these elections with the creation of Congress (S), 
named after Sharad Pawar, former and future chief min¬ 
ister of the state of Maharashtra, its founding leader, 
along with a number of other “young Turks” who felt 
their mobility severely thwarted by the iron-fisted con¬ 
trol of the prime minister. Each party, however, had but 
a short life, the first disappearing after the death of its 
namesake and the latter after its dismal performance in 
the 1984 elections, where it won less than 2 percent of 
the vote and 5 parliamentary seats against Congress (I), 
which received just under 50 percent of the vote and won 
three-fourths of the parliamentary seats. Again, members 
of these “opposition” Congress parties in many cases 
found their way back into Congress (I). 

In November 1984, after the apogee of her electoral 
success, Prime Minister Gandhi was assassinated by her 
Sikh bodyguards, who were angered that she had ordered 
the Indian army to invade the Golden Temple in Amrit¬ 
sar to prevent it from continuing as a base harboring Sikh 
separatists and terrorists. While in deep mourning and 
with concern for is political future, the leadership of the 
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Congress (I) Party elected her son, Rajiv Gandhi, as her 
successor, thus ushering in the third generation of 
Nehrus as India’s preeminent leader. The new prime 
minister had been a reluctant recruit into politics, having 
had a career as an airlines pilot, and had agreed only after 
the death of his younger brother, Sanjay, who had 
demonstrated an extraordinary appetite for politics. The 
party declined in popularity under his leadership given 
his lack of political acumen, his lack of a compelling pub¬ 
lic presence, and his limited skill in management and in 
effectively articulating policy initiatives that could excite 
public interest and imagination. Thus, while winning 40 
percent of the vote in the elections of 1989, Congress (I) 
won under 40 percent of the seats, and forfeited its claim 
to governance to a minority coalition of parties known as 
the National Front, led by a former leader of the Con¬ 
gress, Vishwanath Pratap Singh. 

1989-2005. The election of 1989 marks the com¬ 
mencement of a tendency toward a two-party coalition in 
India’s national politics. In each election from that time, 
no single party has won an outright majority of the seats 
in Parliament. A similar tendency has developed as well 
in the states. National coalitions for the two years after 
1989 were unstable, with two different governments in 
power before the instability of coalitions prompted a call 
for new elections in 1991. And while these resulted in the 
Congress Party receiving the largest number of votes and 
seats, the party did not win a majority but continued in 
power for five years with the support of opposition par¬ 
ties. Rajiv Gandhi was assassinated in the election cam¬ 
paign of 1991, a tragic event that had the perverse 
consequence of benefiting his party at the polls. He was 
succeeded by P. V. Narasimha Rao, the first person from 
South India to serve as prime minister. A central cabinet 
minister of long standing, he initiated what would 
become far-reaching economic reforms. He selected Dr. 
Manmohan Singh as finance minister, a highly regarded 
economist who would himself become prime minister in 
2004. The government under their leadership moved to 
dismantle the socialist infrastructure that had developed 
over the past half-century and which in their judgment 
had had a stultifying effect on economic growth. The 
government acted to remove many bureaucratic con¬ 
straints placed on entrepreneurship, fostered privatiza¬ 
tion and private investment, and supported freer entry of 
the Indian entrepreneur into the global economy. The 
consequences of these actions included the beginning of 
sustained and substantial economic growth, as well as the 
deleterious effect of contributing to the maldistribution 
of wealth in a country already home to a multitude of the 
severely impoverished and poor. 

The party also faced an increase in communal tension 
and violence between the Muslim and Hindu communities 


and was punished at the polls in its loss of electoral sup¬ 
port within the Muslim community for its temporizing 
response to the destruction of a historically important 
mosque, Babri Masjid, in northern India, by Hindus who 
claimed that the mosque had been built on the ruins of a 
Hindu temple of no less historic and religious importance 

to the Hindus. This conflict, which resulted in riots and 
several thousand deaths in the aftermath, served to alien¬ 
ate important segments of the Muslim community from 
Congress, as did the inimical economic impact of gov¬ 
ernment economic policy in important agricultural com¬ 
munities. The result in the 1996 election was the defeat 
of Congress at the polls and the rise of the Hindu- 
centrist Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), which for the first 
time controlled a larger number of seats in Parliament 
than did Congress. Given that no party could sustain a 
majority coalition, new elections were held in 1998, at 
which time the BJP again won more seats than Congress, 
though not a majority; the BJP was successful, however, 
in putting together a coalition that proved effective in 
maintaining governmental stability while pursuing poli¬ 
cies not unlike those of its Congress predecessor. The 
Congress in opposition, however, was without strong and 
effective leadership, and was divided over the question of 
whether Sonia Gandhi, the widow of Rajiv and Italian by 
birth, would enjoy popular legitimacy. 

Commentary and analysis during its years in opposi¬ 
tion and in its preparations for the 2004 elections por¬ 
trayed Congress as a party in its terminal phase, a party 
without a distinctive program, without effective leader¬ 
ship, without any justifiable claim to recent accomplish¬ 
ment, and without the electoral base that would enable it 
to play a significant role in national politics, much less 
form the national government. While in opposition at 
the center, however, the Congress had faired better than 
other parties in elections held in sixteen major states 
from 1999 to 2004. In seven of these elections, voters 
gave Congress the largest number of members of the 
Legislative Assembly (MLAs), while the BJP and state 
parties had the most in four, with the Communist Party 
of India (Marxist; CPM) being first in one. State-level 
parties came in second in eight states, while Congress 
was second in five, the BJP in two, and the CPM in one. 
In only eight states, however, was a single party returned 
with a majority of MLAs. Thus the electoral success of 
the Congress Party in the 2 004 elections came as a sur¬ 
prise. A national coalition of state parties, themselves 
often fluid coalitions, the party continues as the major 
“left-of-center” coalition, with the BJP and its allies as 
the major “right-of-center” coalition in India’s national 
politics. 

Richard Sisson 
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EFFECT OF ASSURED MARKETS: 
TOMATO PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Hindustan Lever issued contracts to 400 farmers in 
northern India to grow selected varieties of tomatoes for 
paste. A study of the project confirmed that productivity 
yields and farmers’ incomes increased as a result of the 
use of hybrid seeds and the availability of an assured 
market. An analysis of the yields and incomes of the 
contracted farmers, compared 'with farmers who grew 
tomatoes for the open market, shows that yields of the 
farmers under contract were 64 percent higher than 
those outside the project. 

Source: Eaton and Shepherd, 2001. 
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CONSTITUTION. See Political System. 

CONTRACT FARMING Contract farming may be 
defined as a system for the production and supply of agri¬ 
cultural products under forward agreements. The main fea¬ 
ture of such agreements is to obtain a commitment from 
farmers to provide an agricultural commodity of a specific 
type, at a specified time, price, and quantity, to a buyer. The 
arrangement generally requires the buyer to provide a 



degree of production support through, for example, the 
supply of inputs, credit, or the provision of technical advice. 
Contract farming is becoming an increasingly important 
aspect of agribusiness, whether the products are purchased 
by multinationals, smaller companies, government agen¬ 
cies, farmer cooperatives or individual entrepreneurs 

Indian Experience 

In India, contract farming can be traced back to the 
nineteenth century, when commercial crops like cotton, 
indigo, and tobacco were grown under contract. In the 
late twentieth century, there were contracts for sugarcane 
and seed production. At the turn of the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury, some form of contract arrangements existed for sev¬ 
eral agricultural crops, including tomatoes, potatoes, 
chili peppers, cucumbers, baby corn, onions, cotton, 
wheat, basmati rice, groundnuts, flowers, and medicinal 
plants. Large corporations like Hindustan Lever, Pepsi 
Foods, A. V. Thomas, Daburs, Thapars, Marico, Godrej, 
Mahindras, and Wimco used contract farming for many 
crops, but the coverage is as yet small compared to the 
potential. Experiences in a few states are discussed below. 

Punjab. The state of Punjab has largely grown wheat 
and rice for many decades. The Johl Committee Report 
of 1986 recommended that at least 20 percent of the area 
under wheat and paddy should be brought under new 
crops, especially fruits and vegetables. Contract farming 
in Punjab started in the early 1990s with the entry of 
Pepsi Foods into the production of tomatoes and chilies 
and Nijjer Agro Foods, a local firm, into tomatoes. Pepsi 
sold its tomato facility to Hindustan Lever Limited 
(HLL) in 1995 and entered potato contracting in the 
mid-1990s. HLL works with 400 contract farmers, while 
Pepsi Foods works with a few farmers in both chilies and 
potatoes. The HLL experience shows that contract farm¬ 
ing helped both farmers and the processing industry. 
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Andhra Pradesh. Contract farming has been increasing 
in Andhra, and is most prevalent in crops like cucumbers, 
oil palm, and some fruits and vegetables. There is also con¬ 
tract farming between poultry companies and the corn pro¬ 
ducers. In the Kuppam area of Chittor district, farmers are 
practicing the Israeli type of cultivation in 10,000 acres, 
using little water and reaping higher yields. In the future, it 
is expected that the cultivated area using this technology 
will be increased to 55,000 acres. The introduction of 
cucumber cultivation on a contract basis in the Kuppam 
area is being undertaken by the Bata Hachita Company 
Agro India (BHCAT), whose field staff collects a list of 
farmers willing to take up cucumber cultivation. The 
processors assess the demand for exports and inform farm¬ 
ers of their requirements. They also supply seeds, fertiliz¬ 
ers, and pesticides to the allotted farmers on loan, without 
interest, at market prices. The BHCAI also advances 
money if the farmer requires it. This crop attracted consid¬ 
erable attention in Andhra state and became quite popular. 

Tamil Nadu. This state is now supporting many new ini¬ 
tiatives in contract farming for agricultural exports, partic¬ 
ularly sugarcane, cotton, and horticultural crops. Contract 
farming has also begun for cultivation of medicinal plants, 
and it is now practiced in the poultry sector as well, with 
companies supplying chicks, feed, medicines, and technical 
guidance to the farmers. The firms then buy the birds 
when they are eight weeks old at a predetermined price. 
Beginning in a limited way in 2002-2003, EID Parry took 
tentative steps toward establishing contract farming in 
rice. EID Parry sold approximately 60 tons of improved 
seeds for fine quality ponno rice and provided extension 
services to sugarcane farmers who sold sugarcane to the 
firm’s sugar mill and were also willing to grow rice. With 
improved rice technology, paddy yields were approxi¬ 
mately 25 percent higher than normal yields of 3.75 
tons/hectare. EID Parry later purchased the output. 

Benefits and Problems 

Contract farming provides credit, inputs, and technol¬ 
ogy to farmers, and its pricing arrangements may reduce 
risk and uncertainty. Some contract farming ventures 
have led to better crop diversification from cereals to 
horticulture and floriculture. They have also opened up 
new markets that would otherwise be unavailable to small 
farmers. Because of technological improvements, there is 
improvement in the yields and profits of farmers. In the 
case of sponsoring companies, contract farming provides 
a guaranteed supply of agricultural produce in the 
required quantity and desired quality. 

Offsetting the above benefits, there are many problems 
associated with contract farming. From the farmers’ per¬ 
spective, there are risks of market failure and production 
problems while growing new crops. The sponsoring 


companies may be unreliable, may exploit their monop¬ 
oly position, and may have inefficient management and 
marketing teams, resulting in the manipulation of quotas 
or the nonfulfillment of commitments. Contract farming 
in India is regulated neither by law nor by an efficient 
legal system—the most serious constraint to its wide¬ 
spread use in India. Contract farming in Africa, Latin 
America, and in several Asian countries “has led to many 
ill-effects in the spheres of livelihoods of producers, com¬ 
munity organizations and institutions, environment and 
gender. .. . Most of the studies which are in the context 
of relatively less developed regions find contracts 
inequitable, short-term, and ambiguous” (Singh, 2000). 

Requirements needed for successful contract farming 
include the support of contracts by law and by an effi¬ 
cient legal system. There also must be a reasonably long¬ 
term commitment between sponsoring companies and 
farmers. There must be a market for each product that 
will ensure profitability. 

According to the World Bank, the Indian legal system 
can be improved with the following legislative measures: 

Model contract and code of practice. The govern¬ 
ments in different states may wish to prepare and dis¬ 
seminate a model contract and outline a generic code 
of practice for farmers as well as for the sponsors. 
Registration of contracts with marketing committees. 
Contracts can be registered with the local Mandi 
Parishad (Marketing Committee) and entered in the 
revenue records, providing the necessary legal backup. 
Local tribunal as the last resort of dispute resolution. 
If the above two policies do not address the concerns 
of the farmers and sponsors, the governments can 
constitute local tribunals, which will have the power 
to arbitrate and settle disputes about the contract. 

Contract farming has become a dominant mode of produc¬ 
tion in agriculture worldwide. With liberalization and struc¬ 
tural changes, it is expected to increase in India over time. 

5. Mahendra Dev 

See also Land Tenure since 1950 
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CORNWALLIS, LORD (1738-1805), second earl and 
first marquis of Cornwallis, governor-general of India 
(1786-1793 and 1805). Charles Cornwallis was a sol¬ 
dier and Whig politician whose distinguished military 
career almost ended during a campaign to which he was 
politically opposed: the repression of Britain’s American 
colonists. Though his command was forced to capitulate at 
Yorktown, Virginia, Cornwallis was lauded for the strate¬ 
gic vision he had exhibited in the Americas and the loyal 
and stoic manner in which he bore this defeat. This behav¬ 
ior led to an offer from the Tory Party to succeed his friend 
Warren Hastings in India. Cornwallis accepted only after 
receiving pledges of government support and greater 
authority over his subordinates, which Hastings, to his 
great cost, had not enjoyed. Cornwallis used this expanded 
authority to alter the tenor as well as the structure of the 
British East India Company rule. Whereas Hastings had 
struggled to find a middle path between Indian and West¬ 
ern political traditions, Cornwallis acted to Europeanize 
the company’s administration. 

Much of what was wrong with the company’s affairs at 
that time resulted from the need of its agents to support 
themselves and provide for their retirement by trading on 
their own behalf, while ostensibly doing the same for their 
employer. This conflict of interest encouraged a host of 
fraudulent practices and was a major drain on the com¬ 
pany’s profits. Cornwallis’s chosen remedy was the creation 
of what became known as the Covenanted Civil Service. 
Cornwallis directed the company to provide its agents with 
a salary generous enough to discourage private trade, which 
would be stricdy forbidden. These agents would also be 
given commissions on the revenues they collected, and 
their judicial and executive functions were to be separated 
as a further check against corrupt practices. All remaining 
Indian officials of any significant rank were dismissed. 

Cornwallis’s most controversial measure was the Per¬ 
manent Settlement of the land revenues of Bengal. This 
step conferred British rights of land ownership on local 
zamindars, mere tax-gathers. It was taken over the objec¬ 
tions of John Shore, a veteran company official and later 
governor-general (1793-1798). Shore begged Cornwallis 
to limit the settlement to a preliminary ten-year period. 
Shore feared, rightly as it turned out, that in time this 
change might prove disastrous for both the Bengali peas¬ 
antry and the zamindars. For Cornwallis, however, there 
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were to be no half measures. The settlement was made in 
perpetuity in 1793. 

Cornwallis then turned his attention to ensuring the 
efficiency of Bengal’s judicial system. He largely built 
upon the hierarchy of civil and criminal courts established 
by Hastings, but swept away the last vestiges of Indian 
control over criminal jurisdiction. Further, a Code of 
Regulations was promulgated to ensure that British stan¬ 
dards of uniformity, as well as efficiency, were met. 

Cornwallis earned his marquisate, not for these internal 
reforms, but for his success in following up Hastings’s efforts 
to diplomatically isolate and cripple Mysore, the company’s 
chief remaining rival in the South. Cornwallis personally led 
the combined forces of the company, several Maratha lead¬ 
ers, and the nizam of Hyderabad against Tipu Sultan in the 
Third Mysore War (1790-1792), which compelled Tipu to 
cede half of his territory. This ultimately proved fatal to his 
later efforts to drive the British from India. 

Cornwallis resigned his office in 1793, but in 1805, at 
the age of sixty-six, he was returned to India to calm the 
waters roiled by the expansionist policy of Lord Wellesley. 
He died shortly after his arrival and was buried at Ghazipur. 

Marc Jason Gilbert 

See also British East India Company Raj; Hastings, 
Warren; Wellesley, Richard Colley 
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COWS, SACRED. See Hinduism (Dharma). 

CRIPPS, SIR RICHARD STAFFORD (1889-1952), 
British politician and diplomat. Stafford Cripps, 
socialist leader of Britain’s Labour Party, undertook two 
impossible Constitutional “missions” to India in the last 
painful decade of his life. Anondogmatic Christian Social¬ 
ist, Stafford initially focused his brilliant mind on chem¬ 
ical science at Winchester and Oxford, but later turned 
his creative powers toward devising formulas to help 
resolve thorny issues of international law and diplomacy. 
Cripps was called to the Bar from London’s Middle Tem¬ 
ple in 1913, elevated to King’s Counsel in 1927, and was 
knighted in 1930. He joined J. Ramsay MacDonald’s first 
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Sir Richard Stafford Cripps (1889-1952). In 1946 the British 
government dispatched Cripps to India to negotiate the 
terms of independence, but the failure of his mission is often 
seen as the point at which partition became inevitable. 
HULTON-DEUTSCH COLLECTION/CORBIS. 

Labour Cabinet in 1929, but refused to serve on Mac¬ 
Donald’s subsequent national coalition ministry, prefer¬ 
ring to start Labour’s radical Socialist League in 1932, 
advocating a united front with Communists in 1936. 

In May 1940, Cripps went as Britain’s ambassador to 
Moscow, where he remained until January 1942. A month 
later, Prime Minister Winston Churchill invited him to join 
his War Cabinet as Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the 
House of Commons. Then, the shocking fall of Singapore 
to Japanese invaders induced Churchill’s Cabinet to ask 
Cripps to fly to India to try winning the support of India’s 
National Congress for Britain’s global war effort. Cripps 
had met and befriended Jawaharlal Nehru during one of 
Nehru’s prewar visits to England, and he admired Mahatma 
Gandhi’s emphasis on truth and nonviolence as the greatest 
twin forces for good. Churchill and Deputy Prime Minister 
Clement Atdee agreed that if any Englishman could con¬ 
vince India’s nationalist leaders that their decision to oppose 
the war effort was ethically wrong, as well as contrary to 
India’s own best interests, Cripps was the man to do so. 

Cripps flew to India in late March 1942 and flew home 
from Delhi on 12 April, confessing that he had “failed” in 


his most important mission. His failure, however, was 
written into the “nonnegotiable” terms of the Cabinet’s 
offer to India’s leaders. India was promised “Dominion 
Status” after the war ended, but any province of British 
India that preferred to “opt out” of independent India’s 
Commonwealth Dominion would be free to do so. That 
option paved the way for M. A. Jinnah’s Muslim League to 
demand a separate Muslim “Pakistan.” T> Nehru’s Con¬ 
gress, that League demand was “madness,” and Cripps’s 
offer was viewed as nothing less than “treachery,” or, as 
Gandhi called it, “a post-dated cheque on a bank that is 
failing!” When he met Cripps, in fact, the Mahatma asked, 
“If you had nothing better to offer, why have you come so 
far?” None of Sir Stafford’s answers could dispel the Con¬ 
gress leaders’ outrage and sense of betrayal at Cripps’s 
“duplicity” in bringing them the British Cabinet’s offer. 

In 1946, after the end of the war, Cripps returned with 
Labour’s three-member Cabinet Mission, nominally led 
by the elderly secretary of state for India, Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence, but intellectually Cripps’s own brainchild. A 
year before the British Indian Empire expired, Cripps 
made this last brilliant effort to save South Asia from the 
dreadful tragedy of partition, which would cost India and 
Pakistan no fewer than a million innocent refugee lives in 
1947, and more than half a century of no fewer than 
three wars. This time the formula he devised was an 
independent Confederation of India, comprised of three 
powerful “clusters” of provinces (which are now essen¬ 
tially the independent nations of India, Pakistan, and 
Bangladesh), all of South Asia held together by a weak 
“center” with an almost equal number of Hindu, Muslim, 
and Sikh ministers to keep the peace, guarding the borders 
and communication networks. It almost worked. Both 
Congress and the League initially agreed to Cripps’s 
remarkable constitutional formula, but human weakness, 
mistrust, and ancient fears swiftly shattered the fragile 
agreement, and for India and Pakistan tragic chaos ensued. 

Cripps returned home to serve as Britain’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer from 1947 to 1950, forced to resign 
soon after launching his rigid austerity program, devalu¬ 
ing the pound. His health broken, he died two years later. 

Stanley Wolpert 
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CURZON, LORD GEORGE (1859-1925), 
governor-general of India (1899-1905) and British for¬ 
eign secretary (1919-1924). The son of Lord and 
Lady Scarsdale, George Curzon was born on 11 January 
1859 at Kedleston, the vast family estate in Derbyshire. 
He believed, as he wrote in the dedication to his book, 
Problems of the Far East, that Great Britain had been cho¬ 
sen by Providence to be “the greatest instrument for 
good the world has ever seen.” Elected to parliament as a 
Conservative in 1886, in 1887 he began to travel to Asia 
with the intention of making himself the country’s lead¬ 
ing expert on Asian affairs. In his personal life, Curzon was 
known for his many affairs with prominent women, but 
these seem to have ended with his first marriage in 1895 to 
a wealthy, beautiful young American, Mary Leiter. 

When he was appointed governor-general of India, 
Queen Victoria wrote to him that he should not, like 
many British officials in India, be “overbearing and 
offensive” toward Indians; these qualities, however, were 
often attributed to him regarding his manner of dealing 
with not only Indians but British officials as well 
(Gilmour, p. 137). Curzon’s main objectives, carried out 
with extraordinary energy were to reform what he 
regarded as an inefficient British administration, to rule 
for the good of the people of India, and to preserve 
British power, rejecting with contempt the idea that Indi¬ 
ans might some day rule their own country. Foreign 
affairs were a special concern for him, and he forged new 
links with the Afghan ruler to prevent Russian influence. 
In internal affairs, he reformed the selection and training 
of police officers. Confronted by massive famines, he 
ordered the construction of new irrigation works, and to 
encourage agriculture and industry as well to facilitate 
troop movements, his administration added 6,000 miles 
of railways to the existing 27,000 miles. He regarded the 
Indian universities, which had been established in the 
middle of the nineteenth century as badly in need of 
reform; this was carried out under the Universities Act of 
1904, but it aroused great animosity because it replaced 
Indians with government appointees in administrative 
posts. One of Curzon’s lasting achievements during this 
period was the preservation of Indian monuments, espe¬ 
cially the Taj Mahal and other buildings at Agra, through 
the Department of Archaeology. 

When Curzon’s first term ended in 1904, he was reap¬ 
pointed, but two momentous problems confronted him. 
One was his decision to partition Bengal into two 
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Lord George Curzon. As the sitting viceroy of India, Curzon 
made the momentous decision to partition Bengal into two 
provinces, a decision that stirred the flames of nationalism. 
HULTON-DEUTSCH COLLECTION/CORBIS. 


provinces, East and West Bengal (one with a Muslim, the 
other with a Hindu majority); the partition was fiercely 
denounced by Indian nationalists as a measure designed 
to foment conflict between the two groups. He insisted 
that the change had been made strictly for administrative 
convenience. The other problem was a quarrel with the 
commander-in-chief of the Indian army Lord Kitchener, 
over civil versus military control. Kitchener was sup¬ 
ported by the British government, and Curzon resigned 
in anger in 1905. He served as foreign secretary from 
1919 to 1924, but he was bitterly disappointed when he 
was not appointed prime minister. 

Ainslie T. Embree 

See also Bengal; British Crown Raj 
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DALHOUSIE, MARQUIS OF (1812-1860), 
governor-general of India (1848-1856). James 
Andrew Bourn Ramsay was born at Dalhousie Castle, 
Midlothian, Scotland, and graduated from Christ 
Church College, Oxford, in 1833. After his elder broth¬ 
ers and his father died, Dalhousie succeded to his father’s 
title of earl of Dalhousie in 1838. Dalhousie attained high 
office at a young age (member of Parliament, 1837; 
House of Lords, 1838; member of the Privy Council, 
1843; president of the Board of Trade, 1845). As governor- 
general of British India, he followed an expansionist pol¬ 
icy, annexing the Punjab (1849) and Lower Burma 
(1852). The First Anglo-Sikh War of 1846 had resulted 
in the British annexation of Punjab’s eastern districts, and 
Dalhousie annexed the rest of Punjab in the Second 
Anglo-Sikh War. He supported the brothers Henry and 
John Lawrence who imposed a tough policy of direct rule 
on the Punjab. The Second Anglo-Burmese War, which 
started in 1851, owed its origin to the interests of British 
traders in the region, which Dalhousie endorsed. In India 
he curtailed the princely states, whose support seemed to 
be no longer required after the consolidation of British 
rule. According to his “doctrine of lapse,” states whose 
princes died without male heirs were merged with British 
India. This rule was applied to Jaitpur, Jhansi, Nagpur, 
Sambalpur, Satara, and Tanjore (Thanjavur). Princely 
“mismanagement” could also be used as a pretext for 
such mergers, as it did in Oudh in 1856. 

When Dalhousie became governor-general, he 
also held the office of governor of Bengal, as had all his 
predecessors. He saw to it that the post of lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal was created in 1854, thus putting an 
end to this double tenure. Dalhousie had been in charge of 
railway policy at home and drafted a plan for 5,000 miles of 
railway track in India when he became governor-general. 



The first lines started operating when Dalhousie was still in 
India. The first telegraph line from Kolkata to Delhi was 
also installed during his period of office, in 1854. His 
aggressive policies contributed to the outbreak of the 
Mutiny of 1857, which had to be faced by his successor, but 
the telegraph line helped to coordinate the British fight 
against the rebels. Dalhousie was an enthusiastic “moderni¬ 
zer”; subsequent British administrators of India were more 
inclined to respect the Indian princes and great landlords as 
“natural leaders of the people” and shelved the doctrine of 
lapse. The hill station Dalhousie in Himachal Pradesh is 
named for him. 

Dietmar Rothermund 
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DALITS The Rig Veda, which dates back at least to the 
second millennium before the common era, described 
the origins of the entire universe from the self-sacrifice of 
Purusha, the Cosmic Being, on the funeral pyre. From 
Purusha’s body emerged the four categories of humans: 
from his mouth, the Brahman; from his arms the 
Rajanya, or Kshatriya; from his thighs the Vaishya; and 
from his feet the Shudra. These categories were subse¬ 
quently referred to as varrns (colors), a term also used to 
categorize timber and precious stones. 
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Dalits March in Khola. Dalits rallying through Khola 6 December 2003. Increased awareness of the plight of “untouchables” has 
prompted numerous human rights organizations to appeal to the United Nations on their behalf. ANTOINE SERRA/lN VISU/CORBIS. 


During and after the sixth century B.C., Brahmans com¬ 
posed sutras (“threads,” brief Sanskrit prose aphorisms) and 
shastras (more elaborate Sanskrit verse instructions) regard¬ 
ing morally correct behavior ( dhanna ). The sutras and 
shastras saw the four varna divisions of society to be cosmi- 
cally ordained, with Brahmans outranking the other three 
varnas. The varna into which one was born was seen as a 
direct consequence of how one had performed one’s 
morally correct behavior ( dhanna ) in one’s previous lives. 
The Dharma Shastra, attributed to the sage Manu, assigned 
occupations to each of the varnas. Brahmans were to study, 
teach, and perform sacrifices. Kshatriyas were to rule, wage 
war, sponsor sacrifices, and study. Vaishyas were to farm, 
breed cattle, trade, lend money, and study. The disadvan¬ 
taged Shudras were to serve the three higher varnas. 

According to Manu, men of each vania were to marry 
women of the same vania. Men of the three higher 
varnas were considered “twice-born”; their second birth 
ceremony {upanayand) was performed when they received 
the sacred thread ( janeu) and could study the Vedic texts. 
Shudras, considered “once-born,” were not permitted to 


undergo the second-birth ceremony, wear the sacred 
thread, study the Vedic texts, or marry according to the 
four highest forms of marriage. According to Manu’s 
Dhanna Shastra, Shudras were created to be the slaves of 
Brahmans; a Shudra who insulted a twice-born man with 
“gross invective” should have his tongue cut out; if a Shu¬ 
dra taught Brahmans their duty, the king should order 
hot oil to be poured into that Shudra’s mouth and ears; 
Brahmans could confidently seize a Shudra’s property; 
and a Brahman who killed a Shudra needed to perform 
only the same penance as if he had killed a cat or crow. 
Manu’s Dhanna Shastra predicted that a kingdom with a 
shortage of twice-born inhabitants and a surplus of Shu¬ 
dras would soon “entirely perish.” The Bhagavad Gita 
provided some comfort for Shudras. It stated that 
Shudras who faithfully fulfilled their assigned duties in 
this life could be reborn in higher varnas in their 
later lives. Furthermore, a Shudra who worshiped Lord 
Krishna with sufficient devotion ( hhakti ) in this life 
could at the end of this life be freed from the bonds of 
reincarnation. 
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The sutras and shastras agreed that Shudras were the 
lowest of the four varnas. Nevertheless, Manu’s Dharma 
Shastra identified groups that were even lower than Shu¬ 
dras. These lower groups included the offspring of the 
mixing or confusion of varnas, (varna samkara ), that is, 
sexual activities between varnas. This mixing of varnas 
endangered society. According to Manu, these activities 
generated new birth groups ( jatis ) with their own names 
and occupations. One of the most offensive mixing of 
varnas occurred when a Shudra male impregnated a 
Brahman female. Manu labeled the offspring of such mis¬ 
cegenation a Chandala, considered to be the “lowest of 
men.” According to Manu, Chandalas were to live apart 
from other people, never entering villages or towns after 
dark. They were to eat from broken dishes, carry out the 
corpses of unclaimed dead, execute criminals, and take 
for themselves the clothes, ornaments, and beds of the 
executed criminals. They should not look at an eating 
Brahman or touch a Brahman’s sacrificial offerings. 

Another offensive mixing of varnas occurred when a 
Brahman male impregnated a Shudra female. Manu 
labeled the offspring of their miscegenation a Nishada 
(also a “living corpse”) who subsisted by killing fish. 
Lower than even a Chandala or a Nishada was an 
Antyavasayin, the offspring of a Chandala male impreg¬ 
nating a Nishada female. According to Manu, 
Antyavasayins were employed in burial grounds and were 
“despised” even by other groups excluded from the four 
varnas. By establishing morally reprehensible origins for 
such groups, Manu’s Dharma Shastra provided justifica¬ 
tion for their rejection by much of society and their 
continuing disadvantages. 

Manu’s Dharma Shastra also listed occupations 
“reviled by the twice-born.” These included managing 
horses and chariots, medical healing, doing things for 
women, trading, fishing, carpentry, hunting, snaring, 
working with leather, and drumming. Persons subsisting 
by these occupations were to live near burial grounds or 
in mountains or groves of trees. Brahmans were not to 
accept any food from outcastes or persons engaged in 
“reviled” occupations (although Brahmans could receive 
uncooked food from Shudras). Those among the twice- 
born who engaged in the most offensive behavior (e.g., 
drinking spirituous liquor) were to be branded as out¬ 
castes and left to wander over the face of the earth. Rel¬ 
atives were to perform their funeral rites and thereafter 
neither converse with them, nor marry them, nor share 
inheritance with them. Only after performing prescribed 
penances could such outcastes be restored to their former 
positions among their relatives. 

One of the Jataka tales (a collection of stories in the 
Pali canon about Buddha’s former births) described an 
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occasion when the yet-to-be-Buddha was born as a 
Chandala in a Chandala village. When he went to the city 
as a young man, having learned to be a sweeper, he dis¬ 
covered that people called him a “vile outcaste” and that 
Yag\\-varna women rinsed their eyes with perfumed water 
after seeing him. He discovered later, when he disguised 
himself as a Brahman, his inadvertent use of a Chandala 
form of speech revealed his true identity to a group of 
genuine Brahmans, who drove him away. In the epic 
Mahabharata, during a devastating famine, the great 
Brahman seer Vishvamitra begged a Chandala to let him 
eat the dog meat hanging in the Chandala hamlet. In the 
end, with considerable reluctance, the Chandala gave the 
dog meat to Vishvamitra. In one well-known narrative, 
King Harishchandra, fulfilling his promise to a sage, 
donated his entire kingdom to the sage and left, with his 
wife and son, for a neighboring country. There a Chan¬ 
dala chief hired Harishchandra to collect the cremation- 
ground fees and burn the bodies brought for cremation. 
Harishchandra’s subsequent profoundly moral behavior 
led to his restoration (with his wife and son) to his origi¬ 
nal kingdom. 

Eyewitness Accounts of Disadvantaged Groups 

Around 300 B.C. Seleucus Nicator, a general under 
Alexander the Great, sent an ambassador, Megasthenes, 
to attend Chandragupta Maurya’s court in Pataliputra 
(present-day Patna). Although none of Megasthenes’ 
writings have survived, in later years other Greeks cited 
him when reporting on the lands and peoples of South 
Asia. According to Megasthenes, no one in India had 
slaves, although a companion of Alexander the Great 
reported that slavery existed in the Indus River region. 

At the beginning of the fifth century A.D., Fahsien, a 
Chinese Buddhist monk, traveled throughout northern 
India. In his journals he described Chandalas as fisher¬ 
men and hunters who sold meat and were considered 
wicked. They lived apart from others. When they 
entered a city gate or marketplace, they struck a piece of 
wood so that people could avoid them. Two centuries 
later, another Chinese Buddhist monk, Hsieun Tsang, 
traveled throughout much of India. He reported that 
meat eating was forbidden. Those who ate meat were 
“despised.” They lived outside the town walls and were 
seldom seen. 

In the eleventh century, Alberuni, a Muslim from the 
court of Ghazni (in Afghanistan) who had traveled to 
India, wrote in Arabic his descriptions of the iour-vanja 
system. Below the four vamas he described eight craft 
groups who lived outside the varnas ’ towns. Five of these 
craft groups freely intermarried but refused to marry three 
of the groups: shoemakers, weavers, and woolen-cloth 
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thickeners. Below these eight craft groups came four 
groups considered “degraded outcastes” (among them 
Chandalas) who did “dirty work like the cleansing of the 
villages” and who were thought of as illegitimate children 
of a Shudra male and a Brahman female. 

In the 1500s the Portuguese settling on India’s south¬ 
western coast labeled the local intra-marrying groups 
castas. Later the French and British modified this term, 
calling the groups “castes.” In 1666 M. de Thevenot, a 
French traveler, reported that in Kerala, if a high caste 
Nair felt the breath of a Polea, the Nair considered him¬ 
self polluted and was obliged to kill the Polea; otherwise 
the local ruler would put the Nair to death or sell him 
into slavery. Poleas, when working in the fields, called 
out “Po! Po!” to warn Nairs of their presence. Poleas 
could not enter towns. If they wanted to buy some com¬ 
modity, they called it out and left money in a designated 
spot; a local merchant then left the commodity at the 
spot and collected the money. 

More than a century later, a French Jesuit missionary, 
the Abbe J. A. Dubois, described Pariahs in South India 
as lower than Shudras and abhorred by other castes. Pari¬ 
ahs were village scavengers who cleaned the public 
latrines, swept the streets, and removed the rubbish. A 
Brahman had to purify himself by bathing if a Pariah’s 
shadow fell on him. On the Kerala coast, many Pariahs 
were lifelong serfs of their landlords, who could sell them 
to other local landlords. Highest among the Pariahs were 
the Valluvas, who presided over Pariah marriages and 
other religious ceremonies. Valluvas married only other 
Valluvas. Among the slightly higher castes regarded as 
Shudras, the various cultivating castes looked down on, 
and refused to eat with, occupational castes who were 
“dependent on the public” such as barbers, washermen, 
and shoemakers. 

The British Colonial Period 

In 1871 and 1872, the British recorded their first all- 
India census, in which they noted respondents’ castes and 
tribes and tried, often with difficulty, to place each group 
within the four -varna framework. Shortly after the first 
census, government offices began receiving petitions from 
castes and caste groups claiming higher status than that 
ascribed to them in the census. For example, during the 
1891 census in Madras presidency, Shanars (a “polluting” 
caste whose occupation was tapping the sap of palm trees) 
claimed to be Nadars of the Kshatriya varna. The census 
commissioner rejected their claims. Ignoring the rejec¬ 
tion, in 1897 fifteen Shanars entered a temple in Kamundi 
and worshiped the Goddess Meenakshi. The court case 
filed against the Shanars demanded financial payments to 
purify the “defiled” temple. The British courts at every 


level, including the Privy Council in London, ruled 
against the Shanars, resting their case on the fact that no 
Shanars had entered such a temple before. 

The census revealed that significant portions of India’s 
population were disadvantaged. They were referred to as 
depressed classes, backward castes, tribes, adivasis, adi- 
Hindus, and adi-Dravidas. They were also called by the 
English term “outcastes,” even though few of them had 
been cast out by their relatives. They were also called by 
the English term “untouchables.” However, except in a 
few South Indian locations, pollution by touching was 
seldom the issue. In most cases, higher castes felt pol¬ 
luted if they ate food cooked by those labeled “untoucha¬ 
bles” or used eating or drinking utensils that had been 
used by them. 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
widely varying groups, including Christian missionaries, 
the Arya Samaj, the Servants oflndia Society, the Justice 
Party, the Theosophical Society, and the Self-Respect 
Movement, advocated various forms of uplift for disad¬ 
vantaged groups. These included admission into temples, 
access to education and employment, representation on 
decision-making bodies, and the right to interdine 
and intermarry. Champions of uplift, though often dis¬ 
agreeing on strategies, included E. V. Ramaswamy 
Naicker (a non-Brahman from South India), Mohandas 
K. (Mahatma) Gandhi (a Vaishya from Gujarat), and 
Dr. Bhimrao R. Ambedkar (a Mahar “untouchable” from 
Maharashtra). 

Reformers called on the British government to identify 
the disadvantaged groups in order to end their longstand¬ 
ing historical disabilities. J. H. Hutton, the census com¬ 
missioner in 1931, instructed provincial superintendents 
to draw up lists of groups handicapped by their “degraded 
position in the Hindu social scheme.” Criteria by which 
groups were identified varied from province to province 
but generally included such ritual disabilities as denial of 
admission to Hindu temples and higher castes’ percep¬ 
tions that members of these groups polluted higher castes. 
The Government of India Act of 1935 entitled the 
“degraded” groups to special electoral representation. In 
1936 provincial governments prepared lists (“schedules”) 
of local groups meeting the “degraded” criteria, and the 
official designations of these groups became “scheduled 
castes” (SCs) and “scheduled tribes” (STs). 

Untouchability after India’s Independence 

Dr. Ambedkar was appointed chairman of the drafting 
committee for India’s Constitution. Under his leadership 
the constitution initiated a policy of affirmative action 
referred to as “protective discrimination” or “compensatory 
discrimination.” Article 17 declared that untouchability 
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was abolished and any disability arising from untouchabil- 
ity was an offense “punishable in accordance with law.” 
Article 15(2) guaranteed to all castes (including scheduled 
castes) access to public restaurants, wells, tanks, bathing 
ghats, and roads and places dedicated to the use of the 
general public. Article 15(4) declared that the state could 
make “special provision” for the advancement of sched¬ 
uled castes and tribes. Articles 330 and 331 reserved seats 
in the national Parliament and the state assemblies for 
members of the scheduled castes and tribes. The percent¬ 
ages of seats in the legislative bodies were to match as 
nearly as possible the proportion of scheduled castes and 
tribes living in the represented territory. Article 325 
declared that all voters—not just SCs and STs—could 
participate in the election of candidates for the SC and 
ST reserved seats. Article 335 reserved state- and central- 
government jobs for members of the scheduled castes and 
tribes. To address the guarantees in Article 16 of equal 
rights for all Indian citizens, the Constitution stipulated 
that these reservations of legislative seats and government 
jobs for SCs and STs would end after ten years. Over sub¬ 
sequent decades, Parliament periodically amended the 
Constitution to extend the SC and ST reservations for 
another ten years. 

In 1960 the government of India published an all- 
India list of 405 scheduled castes and 225 scheduled 
tribes arranged in alphabetical order. According to this 
hst, some castes were referred to by many different 
names, some castes were “scheduled” in certain localities 
but not in neighboring localities, and some castes (often 
referred to by different names) existed in India’s different 
linguistic regions. In 1976 the government of India 
replaced its 1960 all-India hst with an amended state-by¬ 
state hst of 841 scheduled castes and 501 scheduled 
tribes. Some castes and tribes were still “scheduled” in 
certain localities but not in neighboring localities, and 
some castes and tribes were still referred to by various 
different names. When designations were unclear, India’s 
Constitution stipulated that Parliament and the president 
were to make the final decisions regarding a group’s 
“scheduled” or “nonscheduled” status. According to the 
published lists, scheduled castes formed about 17 percent 
of India’s population, and scheduled tribes about 7.5 per¬ 
cent, for a total of 22.5 percent. 

The Identification of “Dalits” 

After the adoption of India’s constitution, Dr. Ambedkar 
became increasingly disillusioned with trying to legislate 
significant changes for India’s “untouchables.” Following 
his failure to gain passage of the Hindu Code Bill in 
1951, or to be elected to parliament in 1952, he turned to 
Buddhism as a solution to untouchability. In earlier writ¬ 
ings he had argued that India’s contemporary untouch¬ 



ables had once been Kshatriyas and Buddhists, whom 
hostile Brahmans had relegated to the bottom ranks of 
society. Convinced that Hinduism inherently incorpo¬ 
rated caste discrimination, Ambedkar urged India’s 
untouchables to abandon Hinduism and become Bud¬ 
dhists. In 1955, the year before he died, he himself con¬ 
verted to Buddhism. The millions of untouchables, many 
of them members of Ambedkar’s Mahar caste, who fol¬ 
lowed his example were called neo-Buddhists. By becom¬ 
ing Buddhists, they sacrificed their legal benefits as 
members of the scheduled castes. They and other mem¬ 
bers of scheduled castes and tribes called themselves 
Dalits, a Marathi term for “oppressed,” preferring this 
term to many demeaning alternatives such as “untoucha¬ 
bles,” “backward classes,” or even to Gandhi’s term 
harijan (children of God). Non-Hindu (e.g., Christian, 
Muslim) castes, who as such did not qualify as scheduled 
castes, also called themselves Dalits. Soon references 
were being made to Dalit activism and agitation as well 
as Dalit poetry, literature, drama, art, and film. Dalits’ 
efforts to assert their rights sometimes met with deadly 
violence, as higher castes punished them for their 
assertiveness. Human rights groups became involved, 
and Dalit organizations appealed to the United Nations 
to include “caste” with its already established cate¬ 
gories of race, color, and sex, to which all human rights 
applied. 

The 1990s saw the appearance of candidates and politi¬ 
cal parties specifically representing SCs and other back¬ 
ward classes as defined in 1980 by the Mandal Commission. 
The appearance of these political parties generated reori¬ 
entations of voting behavior (especially in the states of 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh) and the election of candidates, 
parties, and ministries privileging the Dalits and other 
backward classes. 

Joseph W. Elder 

See also Ambedkar, B. R., and the Buddhist Dalits; 
Caste System; Mandal Commission Report; 
Scheduled Tribes 
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An Introduction 

The multifaceted dance forms of India—both classical and 
regional—have evolved from the earliest times to the pres¬ 
ent. Indian dance has permeated all other forms of art, 
including poetry, sculpture, painting, music, and theater. It 
is a composite art with distinctive characteristics, reflecting 
the Indian civilization’s worldview, philosophy, religion, 
life cycles, seasons, and environment. As a dynamic art, 
dance forms continue to evolve, growing with the imagi¬ 
nation of creative artists exploring human movement. 

Evidence found in cave paintings and statues—from 
the “dancing girl” of Mohenjo-Daro to a wealth of later 
sculptures—and literary references from the Vedas, the 
Upanishads, and the epics clearly attest to India’s flour¬ 
ishing tradition of dance performance. Ndtyashdstra , the 
classical text of dance and drama (2 nd century B.C.-2 nd 
century A.D.), codified India’s ancient theatrical arts. 
With its roots in Hindu religion, as a temple offering to 
the gods, Indian dance inspired sculptural artists for mil¬ 
lennia, from the simple dancing girl to the brilliantly 
complex and symbolic depiction of Shiva as Nata-raja, 
“king of the dance.” 

Classical dance forms evolved along with a tradition of 
tribal, folk, and social dances in all parts of India. The 


Abhinaya Darpana, a text solely devoted to dance, 
followed the Ndtyashdstra, indicating that by the tenth 
century classical dance flourished. Many kings supported 
the arts, and dance developed in the royal courts as well. 
An inscription from the eleventh century A.D. in the 
Brihadiswara temple mentions four hundred devaddsi 
(slaves of the gods) dancers, retained there for the enter¬ 
tainment of Brahman priests. Devaddsi emerged as an 
institution, its female members cultivating classical dance 
and sustaining it as a living tradition. 

Classical Indian dance forms are governed by the cod¬ 
ification and the aesthetic principles set forth in the 
Ndtyashdstra. A vigorous “masculine” type of dance is 
called tandava, while the more graceful “feminine” style 
is lasya. There are specific divisions: nritta, or pure dance, 
is performed with abstract movement and rhythm pat¬ 
terns; nritya, or expressional dance, includes mime, facial 
expressions, and hand gestures, used to convey the mean¬ 
ing of a song to which the dance is performed; natya is 
drama, in which four elements of abhinaya, the histrionic 
representations are utilized to communicate a theme. 

Those four elements of abhinaya are: angika, bodily 
movements; vachika, speech and dialogue; ahatya, the cos¬ 
tumes, stage settings, and properties; and sattvika, the men¬ 
tal states. In angika, an important role is given to the hastas, 
or hand gestures, popularly known as mudras, considered 
the most distinctive feature of classical Indian dance. A 
dancer narrates a story using facial expressions and bodily 
movements; he or she also uses hand gestures that have 
specific meanings, complementing the facial expressions. 

The Ndtyashdstra has also codified all human emotions 
into nine rasas (sentiments): shringara (love); vira (valor); 
raudra (ferocity); bhaya (fear); bibhatsa (disgust); hasya 
(laughter); karuna (pathos); adbhuta (wonder); and shanta 
(tranquillity). The aim of any representational dance or 
dance-drama is to evoke rasa, a state of sentiment, in the 
spectator according to the bhava (emotions) created by the 
dancer. This evocation is called rasanishpatti, or eliciting 
the aesthetic flavor. 

Pure dance numbers with abstract movements are 
decorative, creating patterns in space and time. In expres¬ 
sional dance, however, a solo dancer assumes the role of 
narrator as well as various characters, impersonating 
many roles. This multifaceted performance is known as 
ekaharya lasyanga. 

As one line or a single word may be interpreted in 
many ways to enhance the basic mood, improvisation 
further enhances the audience’s enjoyment of the themes 
presented. Since dance dramas are taken from Hindu 
mythology and the epics, the stories are well known. The 
emphasis is therefore on the manner in which the dramas 
are enacted. 
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Most of the classical dances have close links with reli¬ 
gion. Therefore the content of the dance usually con¬ 
cerns gods and goddesses, who behave much like human 
beings. Though temple dancing is now banned, the spirit 
of bhakti (devotion) permeates classical dance, and excep¬ 
tional dancers always evoke it. A variety of folk dances 
and social dances are also performed on festive and reli¬ 
gious occasions. 

Bharata Natyam is the oldest classical dance style, but 
seven other regional styles have emerged: Kuchipudi 
(southeast coast); Kathak (north); Kathakali, Mohiniattam 
(southwest coast); Odissi, (east coast); Manipuri (north¬ 
east); and Sattriya (Assami northeast). Each of these dance 
forms has its own kinetic dance language, with codifica¬ 
tion of the hand gestures, movements, specific regional 
classical music, costumes, and conventions. Mohiniattam 
is performed only by women dancers, but all the other 
forms are performed by both men and women. They are 
neoclassical dance forms, based on oral and shastric tradi¬ 
tions. Indian modern dance has also evolved, as classically 
trained dancers explore contemporary themes. Classical 
and modern dance exist side by side, continuing to attract 
modern audiences to the beauty of Indian dance. 

Sunil Kothari 
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Bharata Natyam 

India’s classical Bharata Natyam dance form dates back to 
the Rig Vedic hymns, and even earlier in visual form to 
the figurine of a dancing girl from Mohenjo-Daro. 
Natyashastra, the compendium on dance, theater, music, 
and prosody (2 nd century B.C.-2 nd century A.D.) refers to 
Lasya, which includes a solo dance, depicting ten to 
twelve emotional numbers performed by a dancer. 
Bharata Natyam is performed today as a solo dance and 
therefore appears to be a direct derivation of Lasya. 

Bharata Natyam was nurtured and developed in South 
India, where magnificent Hindu temples, built during the 
reigns of the Pallavas and the Cholas (4 th century A-D.-U* 

I/T' /. 



Bharat Natyam Dance Form. Today, the once banned Bharat 
Natyam is India’s most popular form of dance. Meaning is 
conveyed through stylized hand gestures and facial expressions, 
mime and action—with die choreography having an almost 
geometric pattern. BARNABAS BOSSHART/CORBIS. 


century A.D.) bear testimony to their love of architecture, 
sculpture, and paintings, as well as to their devotion to the 
gods. The Chola kings maintained hundreds of devaddsi 
(servants, or slaves, of the gods) dancers in their temples. 
That tradition was sustained by successive Pandya, 
Nayaka, and Maratha rulers until the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The devaddsis were female dancers who 
performed their ritual dances before the temple idols and 
the Brahmans, who provided for their care. 

British Christian missionaries and officials of the 
British Raj stigmatized the devaddsis as “prostitutes” and 
undermined their position as “servants of the gods,” 
thereby severing the tradition of Hindu classical dance. 
In 1927 the Devadasi Act banned all dancing in temples 
in Madras (Tamil Nadu). 

The early decades of the twentieth century saw the 
revival of classical Hindu dance through the pioneering 
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work of dancers such as Rukmini Devi, an upper-class 
Brahman woman who studied Bharata Natyam at a time 
when it was considered unworthy of practice. During the 
session of the Indian National Congress in 1927 in 
Madras, E. Krishna Iyer, a lawyer and freedom fighter, 
organized the first All-India Music conference. The 
Music Academy was established in 1928, and in defiance 
of the Anti-Nautch movement (which opposed Indian 
dances) he presented two devadasi dancers on its platform. 
Rukmini Devi performed before an international gather¬ 
ing at the Theosophical Society in Madras in 1935. She 
established her Kalakshetra Academy in 1936, institu¬ 
tionalizing training in Bharata Natyam. Since then, the 
stigma against it diminished, and within a few years 
Bharata Natyam gained unprecedented popularity. Today 
it is India’s most popular dance form. 

According to the Ndtyashdstra treatises, the art of clas¬ 
sical dance has three major divisions: nritta , which is pure 
dance; nritya, expressional dance; and natya, the drama. 
Nritta consists of bodily movements and patterns of 
dance that are purely decorative. In nritya , meaning is 
conveyed through the hastas, stylized hand gestures and 
facial expressions, and abbinaya , mime and actions that 
heighten emotions and sentiments, conveyed by the 
dancer in a code language. 

The basic dance unit is called adavu, a combination of 
steps and gestures. The basic dance position of Bharata 
Natyam is ardhamandali, similar to the demi-plie position 
in ballet. Movements in Bharata Natyam are geometrical, 
creating a series of triangles and other forms and patterns 
with straight lines, diagonals, and cartwheel movements 
over the head. 

Natya , the drama, is seen in dance-drama form known 
as Bhagavata Mela Nataka, staged traditionally during 
religious festivals in Tanjore and its environs. The reper¬ 
toire consists of numbers of pure dances like alarippu, 
varnam, and tillana. In sabdam , varnam , padam javali, 
and sloka, expressional dances are enacted to a song. 
A nayika, a heroine pining for her lover, symbolizes 
the desire of the soul to merge with the “super soul” of 
Brahman. 

The most famous dancers were Balasarasvati, Rukmini 
Devi, and their contemporaries Ram Gopal, Mrinalini 
Sarabhai, Shanta Rao, and Kamala. The next generation 
included Yamini Krishnamurty, Sonal Mansingh, Padma 
Subrahmanyam, as well as the younger generation of 
Alarmel Valli and Malavika Sarukkai, who have con¬ 
tributed much to the tradition. Chandralekha introduced 
martial art to her dance, rejecting sentimental themes 
and creating a new contemporary form. 

Sunil Kothari 
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Kathak 

Katha means “a story,” and one who tells a story, reciting 
and dancing, is called a Kathak. Prevalent in North India, 
Kathak dance has a long past. Nurtured in the holy 
precincts of the Hindu temples, over the centuries Kathak 
has refined and enriched itself with various hues. Refer¬ 
ences to Kathak are found in the epics Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. In the medieval period, with the rise of 
devotional bhakti, the Kathaks began to recite and dance in 
the temple courtyards, performing various dance-dramas, 
such as Akhyana, Pandvani, Harikatha, Kalakshepams, and 
Wari-liba, from different parts of India. Kathak developed 
as a solo dance form in the North. People belonging to the 
Kathak caste live throughout eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

The great Mughal emperors patronized Kathak artists 
at their courts, but the content of the dance changed 
dramatically. 

Instead of depicting love stories of Radha and 
Krishna, emphasis shifted to pure and abstract dance. 
The Mughals brought with them Persian cultural influ¬ 
ences as well. The Hindu kings of Rajasthan also patron¬ 
ized Kathak dancers, who enacted epic and puranic 
Hindu tales of divine folly. The devadasi courtesans 
played a role in sustaining this Hindu courtly tradition. 

Kathak’s most striking features are footwork ( tatkar ) and 
pirouettes (chakkars). The dancers perform on a vertical 
axis, to exacting time measures. Kathak includes nritta , or 
pure dance; nritya, or expressional dance; and natya, or 
drama. In the last category we see the relation between 
Kathak and the Rasalilas of Brindavan and Mathura, keep¬ 
ing alive the ancient tradition in which divine love stories of 
Radha and Krishna are enacted through dance, dialogue, 
and music. Many Kathak dancers create the illusion of 
miniature paintings of Krishna springing to life. 

Wajid AH Shah, the last navidb of Oudh, (r. 1847-1856) 
introduced thutnri, a light, poetic musical form, to which 
dancers performed with mime and improvization. 
Ghaza/s, poems in the Urdu language recited to music, 
were also introduced at this time. 

Tode, tukde, tihai, and parans are intraforms, recited 
with mnemonic syllables of the tabla and pakhavaj, the 
accompanying percussion instruments, and a specific 
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Kathak Dancer. In this 1988 photo, Saswati Sen, perhaps the 
most famous Kathak dancer trained by Birju Maharaj. Maharaj is 
a master of the Lucknow school that stresses delicacy of movement, 
gracefulness, and expression. LINDSAY HEBBERD/CORBIS. 


tala, a time measure to which each Kathak is danced. The 
emphasis is on virtuosity. The music accompanying a 
Kathak dance is Hindustani classical music. Some gifted 
dancers also sing while performing abhinaya. Both male 
and female dancers perform Kathak. 

Kathak flowered into two major schools ( gharanas ), in 
Lucknow and in Jaipur. The Lucknow school lays empha¬ 
sis on delicacy of movement, gracefulness, and expression. 
Kalka and Bindadin and their descendants Acchan, 
Lachhu, and Shambhu Maharaj were great performers of 
the Lucknow school. Achhan Maharaj’s son Birju Maharaj 
contributed graceful new bodily movements to further 
embellish the Lucknow form of Kathak. The Jaipur 
school stresses vigor and more forceful movements. It has 
an astounding quality of rhythmic innovation. Its greatest 
exponents were Hanuman Prasad, Mohan Prasad, 
Narayan Prasad, and Sundar Prasad. 

Other schools similar to Kathak developed at the 
court of Raja Chakradhar in Madhya Pradesh and in 


Banaras (Varanasi; also known as Janaki Prasad gharand), 
though with stylistic differences. 

Kathak, practiced as it was by courtesans, was usually 
looked down upon by India’s upper classes. Under British 
rule, Kathak was contemptuously referred to as “Nautch” 
and fell into disrepute. Though it was performed in tem¬ 
ple courtyards for wealthy landlords, it was denigrated as 
the vulgar dance of prostitutes. 

When Madam Menaka, an upper-class Brahman dance- 
artist, embraced Kathak dance, she introduced many 
reforms and refinements that helped to remove the stigma, 
bringing social approbation to Kathak. After independence, 
it received government patronage. Children studied 
Kathak under great masters, moving its modern perform¬ 
ances to the proscenium stage. Ancient Hindu religious 
stories have, however, remained a part of the Kathak 
repertoire. Both the pure dance and the expressional 
numbers are now performed, and new choreographic 
group creations are also part of its modern development. 

Sitara Devi, Birju Maharaj, Roshan Kumari, Durgalal 
Rohini Bhate, Kumudini Lakhia, Uma Sharma, Urmila 
Nagar, Ram Mohan, Saswati Sen, and Rajendra Gana- 
gani, are all well-known exponents of this art. Kumudini 
Lakhia has introduced further innovations by choreo¬ 
graphing contemporary themes in Kathak. 

Sunil Kothari 
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Kaxhakali 

Kathakali is a dance-drama form from the state of Kerala. 
It is the culmination of a long process of evolution and 
assimilation of different theatrical forms and of both the 
highly stylized form of theater called Koodiyattam and 
the martial art form called Kalaripayattu. The most 
supernatural and mythological aspects concerning the 
fives and affairs of celestial beings, deities, demons, and 
sages form the content of Kathakali. Though Koodiyat¬ 
tam can be traced back to the ninth and tenth centuries, 
contemporary Kathakali emerged as an independent, 
highly formalistic and elaborate dance-drama form only 
in the seventeenth century. In Kathakali the actors do not 
speak. The libretto is sung in Manipravalam, a type of 
Malayalam enriched with a large number of Sanskrit 
words. 
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Kathakali Performance, Kerala Dance Form. Contemporary 
Kathakali dancer, Kerala. Besides Bharata Natyam (the 
oldest form of classical dance in India), seven regional 
forms exist, including Kathakali on the southwest coast. 
Each has its own technique, style of music and costume. ADITYA 
ARYA. 


Kathakali has an elaborately defined code of body 
kinetics, combined with eloquent but amazingly elaborate 
hand gestures, popularly called mudras. During the mon¬ 
soon months, the actors are massaged with oil to make 
their bodies more pliable. Kathakali training is strenuous 
and lasts for nearly ten years, after which time an actor is 
given a small role to play. It is further enhanced by styl¬ 
ized makeup and costumes to provide the appropriate 
symbolic nuances that typify Kathakali performance. 

A striking feature of Kathakali is its body kinetics 
accompanied by movements of the facial muscles. No 
other dance form uses the movements of the eyebrows, 
the eyeballs and the lower eyelids, as described in the 
Ndtya Shdstra, as does Kathakali. The face becomes a 
playground of various conflicting bhavas, or emotions. 

The principal characters are well-known types, and 
the elaborate makeup used to identify them is Kathakali’s 


most famous feature. For the sattvika (noble) characters, 
the make up is paccha, a green color. The jaw-bone is 
exaggerated by white paste. Along the arc of this white 
paste, paper cut-outs of a false chin and jaw are adhered, 
enlarging the dimensions of the face. Such dramatic 
makeup and costuming transform the actor from human 
proportions to superhuman stature. 

For rajasik (violent) characters, like the epic 
Ramayana’s demon-villain Ravana, the green makeup is 
broken by red patches. An oval red-and-white design is 
added to the nose and the upper cheek. Fbs upturned 
moustache is called katti. Three types of red, black, and 
white thadis (beards) typify antiheroes, villains, and 
demons: red for characters like Dussashana; black for the 
tamasik (dark) characters like aborigines and forest 
dwellers; and white for divine allies like Flanuman. 
Mudis, the headgear for the sattvika characters, are large, 
but the demons wear even larger crowns. Women, Brah¬ 
mans, and sages fall into minukku types, whose makeup is 
only one basic pink color. Except for those of the 
minukku types, all the costumes are elaborate. 

In nritta, the pure dance, kalasams (dance units) alter¬ 
nate with the nritya , the expressional aspect, enhancing 
the natya , or drama. Characters appear from behind a 
curtain held by two stagehands. The music that accom¬ 
panies Kathakali is known as the Sopanam style of music. 
There are four musicians; two vocalists, who also play 
cymbals; and two drummers, one playing a maddalam, 
held horizontally, and the other playing a chenda, a coni¬ 
cal instrument held vertically. They stand behind the 
actors. Acting follows the sung libretto, elaborated upon 
and often improvised; the singing then stops, and only 
cymbals and drums are played. 

The repertoire consists of purappadu, a pure dance 
piece that introduces the characters without mime. Then 
the play begins. The female roles are traditionally played 
by men. Women have, however, begun to study 
Kathakali and to play female roles. Kalyan Sougand- 
hikam, Bali Vijayam, Lavanasuravadham, Nala Charitam, 
and Sita Swayamvaram are among the well-known plays. 

In 1936 the institute Kerala Kala Mandalam was 
established by the poet Vallathol Narayan Menon to 
revive Kathakali; he invited renowned masters, like K. R 
Kunju Kurup, T. K. Chandu Panikkar, T. Ramunni Nair 
Guru Gopinath, V. Kunchu Nair, Chengannur Raman 
Pillai, M. Vishnu Namboodri, and Kalamandalam 
Krishnan Nair, to teach there. Contemporary Kathakali 
performers include Ramankutty Nair, K. Chatunni 
Panicker, Kalamandalam Padmanabhan Nair, and 
Kalamandalam Gopi. 

Sunil Kothari 
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Koodiyattam 

According to Kerala tradition, King Kulashekhara Varman 
(fl. A.D. 900) was responsible for reforming and populariz¬ 
ing the Sanskrit theater in Kerala, assisted by his Brahman 
minister Tolan. They introduced the use of Kerala’s 
Malayalam language on stage, where only North India’s 
Sanskrit had been spoken. Lay audiences flocked to those 
plays, which included humorous elements and parodies of 
the four classical Hindu stages ( ashramas ) of life. 

By meticulous elaboration, Koodiyattam offers limit¬ 
less possibilities of aesthetic enjoyment. Enactment of 
one seven-act play would take several months to com¬ 
plete, the staging of a one-act play eight to nine days. 

The actual staging of an act is preceded by prelimi¬ 
nary rites, and an introduction, which has no direct con¬ 
nection to the theme of the play. The plays employ wit, 
humor, and sarcasm in brilliant Malayalam, entertaining 
the audience by making fun of everyone. At the end of 
the introduction, dancing begins, and verses in Sanskrit 
are chanted by the characters in monotone. The female 
roles are enacted by Nangyar women, who also play cym¬ 
bals to keep tala, the time measure. The Nambyars play 
the large copper drums, called mizhava. The plays are 
staged in temple theatres, known as Koothampalam. 

The Chakyars (actors) have through the centuries 
evolved a superb technique of abhinaya (expression), using 
a threefold presentation of the play. First there is angika , 
the gestural interpretation, followed by the vachika, the 
words or speech, and lastly a repetition of angika. Though 
separate and independent, they complement and amplify 
each other. The process is rather a long one. 

A curtain is held by two persons standing in front of 
the stage. The actor stands behind it. After the introduc¬ 
tion of the main character-hero, the next day begins with 
a description of his earlier life, prior to the incidents that 
will be actually staged. The play lasts for many days, with 
freedom given to the hero to move freely in time—past, 
present, and future. Dramatic ideas are also explained 
through hand gestures and bodily poses, as noted in the 
classical Sanskrit drama text, the Ndtyashdstra, and the 
theatrical manual of gestures and poses, Hastalak- 
shanadipika. Each word is uttered slowly, the gestures 
defining it, shown both for its stem and suffix; there are 


special gestures to indicate the number and gender, as 
well as the tense and the mood. Minute facial expressions 
and the movements of the eyes are also developed to a 
great extent. Kerala’s Kathakali dance-drama has bor¬ 
rowed many of these techniques from Koodiyattam. 

Makeup in some respects is similar to that of Kathakali. 
Paccha, a green type, is used for noble heroes like Arjuna 
and Rama; pazhukka makeup, with the face painted a red¬ 
dish color, is reserved for kings of magnanimous nature; 
villains or demons like Ravana have the katti, or upturned 
mustache; and Shurpanakha has kari, a black makeup. 
There are the texts, like Ki'amadipika, which explain the 
procedure to be adopted in staging the plays, including 
stage directions. Attaprakaram texts explain the methods of 
acting and the meanings of the verses. 

Formerly there were eighteen families of Chakyars. 
Now there are only six, and their number is dwindling. 
Ammanaur, Kitannur, and Painkulam are well-known 
Chakyar families. Rama Chakyar, Chachu Chakyar, and 
Mani Madhav Chakyar were great artists of the past. The 
living national treasure of Kerala is Ammanur 
Madhav Chakyar; G. Venu and his daughter Kapila are 
fine exponents from Kerala’s younger generation of 
actors. 

Sunil Kothari 
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Kuchipudi 

Legend has it that in Andhra Pradesh at Kuchipudi vil¬ 
lage, Siddhendra Yogi, a devotee of Lord Krishna, devised 
this dramatic dance, and a number of Brahman male 
actors vowed that they would perpetuate this Kuchipudi 
tradition as bhakti, or devotion, for Krishna. Several 
inscriptional and literary sources support the existence of 
this form of dance-drama, which seems to have evolved in 
the sixteenth century from earlier musical dramas called 
yakshagana that combined elements of opera and dance. A 
performance was arranged for the natvdb of Golconda, 
Abdul Hasan Tahnishah, in 1678. He was so pleased that 
he gave Kuchipudi village to the Brahmans who took part 
in the play. Their families and descendants have carried 
on the tradition to the present day. 

The most popular Kuchipudi drama is the story of 
Lord Krishna’s most jealous wife, Satyabhama, who so 
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hates having to share her divine husband with any of his 
sixteen thousand other consorts that she petulantly sulks 
and enters the “anger-closet” in Krishna’s palace, vowing 
never to emerge. Sutradhara, the musical conductor, plays 
the role of Madhavi, the good and wise mediator who 
works so hard ot reconcile Satyabhama and Lord Krishna, 
finally bringing him down to lure Satyabhama back up to 
his bed chamber with sweet promises. Vachikabhianaya, 
spoken dialogue, is articulated by the participants in this 
drama, known as Bhatnakalapatn, the most popular dance- 
drama of modern India. Traditionally, the female roles are 
all played by men. Satyabhama’s role is the most coveted 
one. Other popular Kuchipudi plays are Usha Parinayam, 
Prahlad Charitram, and Golla Kalapam. 

Kuchipudi, like all classical dance forms, has elements 
of nritta (pure dance), nritya (expressional dance), and 
natya, (drama). There are songs for the entrance of each 
main character, in which the actor introduces him- or 
herself. The tradition is a living tradition, and members 
of the society in Kuchipudi village continue to stage their 
plays annually. The movements are quicksilver, lively and 
sensuous, with a delightful grammar all its own. It has 
moved from its first tiny South Indian rural temple to the 
largest urban and metropolitan centers of modern India, 
including New Delhi. 

Lashminarayan Sastri, the great master of dancing and 
abhinaya, or expressions, taught this dance-drama to 
female exponents. He personally introduced several new 
numbers, like tarangams, balancing on the rim of a brass 
plate while dancing. These solo performances were intro¬ 
duced as entertainment between acts. His disciple Vempati 
Chinna Satyam followed in his footsteps, moving to 
Chennai (Madras) and opening schools for young female 
dancers. Vempati devised a solo dance form, on the lines of 
Bharata Natyam, beginning with rangapravesh, entrance 
on the stage; then jatiswaram, a pure dance number; fol¬ 
lowed by excerpts from the dance-dramas, like Satya¬ 
bhama; and xhenjavalis and pa dams, expressional numbers 
for abhinaya (mime), tillana (pure dance), and tarangams. 
He has also choreographed several dance-dramas. 

Vedantam Satyam is well known for traditional female 
impersonation, but that tradition is slowly fading. Yamini 
Krishnamurty, Sobha Naidu, Raja Radha Reddy, Swapna 
Sundari, and Mallika Sarabhai are some of the best- 
known exponents of Kuchipudi. 

Sunil Kothari 
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Manipuri 

Manipur is a small state situated in the northeast corner 
of India. A centuries-old tradition of dance and music 
survives in close coexistence with religious life. There is 
not a single social occasion in Manipur that is not cele¬ 
brated with dance and music. The ancient Manipuri tra¬ 
ditional festival Lai Haroaba —the merrymaking of the 
gods—is dedicated to the animistic pre-Hindu deities. 
Maibis, the priestesses, invoke the village gods as ances¬ 
tors of the various Manipuri subclans. Their ritualistic 
dance describes a primitive cosmology: the creation of 
the world, of the human body, and of human activities. 

The fifteenth-century Bengali Vaishnavism, a devo¬ 
tional cult of Hinduism, found expression in Manipur in 
1764, during the reign of King Bhagyachandra, becom¬ 
ing the state religion. Hence Vaishnavite religious 
themes—the stories of the childhood pranks of Lord 
Krishna and of his divine love with Radha—form the 
content of the two classically evolved Manipur dance 
forms, Sankirtana and Rasalilas. 

Manipuri dances are performed in the temple court¬ 
yards as night-long performances, attended by the 
devout. Sankirtana is performed on such occasions as the 
birth of a child, giving food for the first time to a child, 
piercing of the ears, the marriage ceremony, and funerals. 
A collective prayer and a highly codified ritual, it is the 
strong foundation on which Manipuri dances have been 
structured. The style is imbued with delicate lyricism and 
fluid grace, as the movements are rounded, circular, 
and flowing. It is divided into tandava, the masculine and 
forceful, and lasya, the feminine and delicate. 

The elements of nritta (pure dance), nritya (expres¬ 
sional dance), and natya (drama) are all found in 
Manipuri. Human emotions have been codified by the 
Ndtyashastra into nine rasas (sentiments): love, valor, 
anger, fear, disgust, pathos, laughter, wonder, and tran¬ 
quillity. Shringara, the sentiment of love, is predominant 
in Manipuri, and the other sentiments are present in sub¬ 
ordinated form. Shringara is further divided into two: 
vipralambha, in separation, and sambhoga, in union; each 
is further divided into thirty-two divisions, reflected in 
the performances of the Rasalilas and Sankirtana. 
Manipuri gurus have created fascinating varieties of their 
own tala, or time measures, enriching the music for 
dance. The singing is typical, with women singing in very 
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Manipuri Dance Form. The ritualistic dance of Manipuri 
describes a primitive cosmology: the creation of the world, of 
the human body, and of human activities. Its style is imbued 
with delicate lyricism and fluid grace, as the movements are 
rounded, circular, and flowing. ROGER WOOD/CORIBIS. 


high pitch in nupi bashak, competitions by two groups of 
women. Original compositions of the Vaishnavite poets 
of the medieval period like Chandidas, Vidyapati, and 
Jayadeva and their translations in the Meitei language are 
also used while performing expressive pieces. 

Manipuri is essentially a group dance, but special solo 
numbers are also found in the Rasalilas. Natasankirtana is 
performed before the Rasalilas. Basantarasa, Kunjarasa, 
Maharasa, and Nityarasa are various Rasalilas performed 
on different and specific festive occasions. Attired in gos¬ 
samer veils and mirrored skirts and decked with orna¬ 
ments, the milkmaids ( gopis ) and Krishna create a great 
spectacle of beauty. Pung cholorns, the playing on drums by 
male dancers while dancing with acrobatic feats, and 
Karatala chohns, playing with large cymbals by men, form 
a part of the repertoire. Women also dance, playing with 
small cymbals. The variety of Manipuri dances is manifold. 

Manipuri continues to be performed in the temple 
courtyards and the mandapas, the special spaces for the 
Rasalilas and Natasankirtan. It is also being performed in 
the metropolitan centers, retaining its inherent religious, 
devotional character while meeting the demands of the 
theater. Many gurus continue to create new choreographic 
works, solo numbers within the traditional framework, 
whereas some have ventured into new works with a shift in 

/■ 


theme. Chaotombi Singh has choreographed Kaibul 
Lamjao about a vanishing species of deer in Manipur. Priti 
Patel uses Thang-ta, a martial art, along with traditional 
techniques of Manipuri dance to create a new kinetic 
language in her choreographic works. Disciples of Guru 
Amobi Singh, Mahabir, Jamuna Devi, Ojha Babu Singh, 
Rajkumar Singhjit Singh, his wife Charu Sija, Priya Gopal 
Sana, Guru Bipinsingh’s wife Kalavati Devi, his 
daughter Bimbavati, his disciples the Jhaveri sisters, and 
Priti Patel are all well-known exponents of the art of 
Manipuri dance. 

Sunil Kothari 
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Mon INI Attam 

Mohini Attam, which literally means “dance of the 
enchantress,” is a solo dance form of Kerala, performed 
only by female dancers. In Tamil Nadu devadasis (servants 
of the gods) performed in the temples, but in Kerala 
women dancers were attached only to Suchindram and 
Tripunithura temples. References are found in a 
Nedumpara Tali inscription, dated A.D. 934, to Tali Nang- 
yars performing solo dances. Literary references are 
found in Manipravala kavyas (poems) about dancers. Kun- 
jan Nambiar mentions Mohini Attam in his Ghoshyatra. 
Mattancheri palace and Padmanabhapuram murals sug¬ 
gest the popularity of the Mohini myth, and manuals like 
Balarmnabharata deal with the hastas, the hand gestures 
used in Mohini Attam dance. The influence of Dasiat- 
tam, the precursor of contemporary Bharata Natyam, on 
the existing female dance forms in Kerala is clear. By the 
nineteenth century in the court of the poet-king Swati 
Tirunal, two dance gurus, brothers Sivanandam and 
Vadivelu, received royal patronage, and they contributed 
to the shaping of Mohini Attam on lines similar to solo 
Bharata Natyam. 

Kerala’s lovely landscape, lined with swaying coconut 
fronds, with boats bobbing on its rippling lagoon waters, 
is reflected in the gentle movement patterns of Mohini 
Attam dance. The smooth circular movement of the 
torso forms the central motif. Movement starts at the 
center of the body and travels to the periphery. Along 
with the swaying torso, the waist, shoulders, elbows, and 
wrists move with flexibility and precision. Nritta (pure 
dance) and nritya (expressional dance) are both part of 
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Mohini Attam, and the Natya Shastra principles of rasa 
theory, or aesthetics, govern Mohini Attam. 

Formerly, a Mohini Attam recital began with cholkettu , 
a number of pure dances interspersed with expressional 
poems and the rendering of mnemonics. With the recent 
revival of Mohini Attam, native classical Sopana music 
of Kerala has been introduced, and Ganapati prayers 
are added, as well as the poems of Swati Tirunal and 
Iriyamana Tampi and songs from the Gita Govinda. 
Elegant white costumes with gold borders and ornaments 
enrich the dance. 

When the poet Vallathol established Kerala’s Kala 
Mandalam in 1936, primarily for training students in 
Kathakali, he also rescued Mohini Attam by institutional¬ 
izing its training. Exponents like Kalyani, Madhavi, and 
Krishna Panicker were asked to teach there. Devotional 
bhakti fervor permeates most of the songs used in modern 
performances of Mohini Attam by such popular artists as 
Shatna Rao, Satyabhama, Kshemavathy, and Sugandhi. 
Kanak Rele and Bharati Shivaji have reconstructed this 
dance form using a scientific approach, choreographing 
new numbers and enhancing its popularity. 

Sunil Kothari 
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Odissi 

In the Ndtyashdstra (2 nd century B.C.-2 nd century A.D.), the 
early phase of development of Odissi dance is called 
Odra-nritya. Sculptural evidence dating to the first cen¬ 
tury B.C. from the Ranigumpha cave of Orissa’s Udaygiri 
hills shows a dancer performing with musicians before a 
royal couple. Odissi dance was nurtured both in Elindu 
temples and at the royal court. Innumerable Orissa tem¬ 
ples, built over several centuries and adorned with pro¬ 
lific dance sculptures, serve as a veritable lexicon of 
dance, culminating in the thirteenth-century Konarak 
temple with its natamandapa, or dance hall—which sug¬ 
gests that a vital tradition of Odissi dance was then flour¬ 
ishing. Inscriptional evidence from the eleventh-century 
Brahmeswra temple in Orissa mentions the dedication of 
dancing maidens, devadasis (slaves of God), called maharis 
in Orissa at that time. The Anantavasudev temple of the 
thirteenth century also points to the practice of 
dedicating maharis to Hindu temples. 



Odissi, a Classical South Indian Dance. Odissi has a striking 
sculptural quality. Its precise dance positions may be observed 
in the carvings of ancient temples in southern India. LINDSAY 
hebberd/corbis. 


Odissi dance was performed only for the gods in the 
inner sanctum sanctorum at the Jagannath temple in 
Puri. Outside the temple, gotipua dancers, boys dressed as 
girls, later danced on festive occasions like Chandan Jatra 
and Jhulan Jatra. Thus Odissi has evolved as a dance form 
nurtured in Hindu temples by the maharis, in royal 
courts by the court dancers, and outside the temples for 
public enjoyment as well. 

The fifteenth-century text Abhinaya Chandrika by 
Maheswar Mahapatra set forth the characteristics of 
Odissi dance, following the tenets of the Natya Shastra 
governing dance: nritta (pure dance), nritya (expressive 
dance), and natya (drama). Odissi dance has a striking 
sculptural quality. It appears much like mobile sculpture. 
Its basic stance is called chauka (the square position); 
other positions are the abhanga (two body twists), the 
tribhanga (three body twists), and the atibhanga (many 
body twists). These positions impart a sculpturesque 
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beauty to Odissi dance. Gotipua dancers also performed 
bandha nritya (acrobatic feats). 

Odissi had declined under British rule, and because of 
its disreputable social status, girls from good families 
were not allowed to study the dance. After Indian inde¬ 
pendence, however, Odissi was revived by its gurus, the 
most prominent of whom were Pankaj Charan Das, 
Kelucharan Mahapatra, and Deba Prasad Das. They 
worked out a repertoire of bhumi pranam , batu, pallavi, 
abhinaya , and tnoksha, incorporating pure dance in the 
first three numbers, expressive dance in abhinaya num¬ 
bers, and using Oriya songs by modern poets and poems 
from the Gita Govinda. Moksha (release) is the finale, 
with pure dance movements and a Sanskrit poetic prayer. 

Sanjukta Panigrahi, Priyambada Mohanty, Kumkum 
Mohanty, Minati Mishra, and Sonal Mansingh are well- 
known exponents of Odissi dance. 

Sunil Kothari 
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DAS, CHITTA RANJAN (1810-1925), Indian 
nationalist leader. Popularly known as Deshabandhu 
(Friend of the Land), Chitta Ranjan (C. R.) Das emerged 
in the early decades of the twentieth century as a promi¬ 
nent moderate nationalist leader. One of the high-profile 
barristers at the Calcutta High Court, C. R. Das achieved 
instant fame and name recognition throughout Bengal 
for successfully defending Aurobindo Ghose (Sri 
Aurobindo), who was charged with sedition. The Ghose 
case not only greatly boosted Das’s reputation as a trial 
lawyer, it also inducted him into the public arena and 
nationalist politics. By the time he passed away in 1925, 
Das and Motilal Nehru were the two leading 
“moderates” among the increasingly extreme and 
cacophonous voices of the Indian nationalist movement. 

Das was born in Kolkata in 1870 to an upper middle 
class Brahmo (reformed Hindu) family. Originally from 
Bikrampur in the Munshiganj district of Bangladesh, 
Bhuban Mohan Das, C. R. Das’s father, was a solicitor at 
the Calcutta High Court. Educated at the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society School in South Calcutta, C. R. Das 
passed the entrance examinations in 1885, and graduated 
from Presidency College in 1890. Thereafter, he went to 
England to join the Inner Temple and was called to the 


C. R. Das. A lawyer catapulted into the struggle for Indian 
independence, Das became a leading figure in Bengal and 
initiated the nationalists’ ban on European-style clothing. 
He set an example by burning his own British-made suits and 
donning traditional “desi” or Khadi clothes. K. L. KAMAT/ 
kamat’s potpourri. 

Bar in 1894. He returned to Kolkata and started practic¬ 
ing law as a barrister at the Calcutta High Court. His 
reputation soared as a professional and as a nationalist 
politician in the aftermath of the swadeshi movement in 
Bengal (the first major phase of a militant nationalist 
movement protesting against the British authorities’ 
decision in 1905 to divide the province of Bengal in two 
parts—one with a Muslim majority, the other Hindu); he 
proved a staunch and successful defender of swadeshi 
activists imprisoned by the British. 

Das joined forces with Surendranath Banerjea and 
Bipin Chandra Pal in opposing the partition of Bengal. 
After the partition plan was abandoned in 1911, Das 
appeared not to be politically active, except for presiding 
over the Bengal Provincial Conference in 1917, until 
1921. In that year, he promptly responded to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s call for noncooperation with the government. 
He took an active part in the boycott of the visit of the 
prince of Wales to Kolkata in 1921. However, he 
opposed, even condemned, Gandhi’s move to withdraw 
the noncooperation movement following the outbreak of 
violence in the country. He called it a “serious mistake.” 
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He opposed the Congress Party’s policy decision to 
boycott the legislative councils. Instead, he proposed in 
his Council Entry Program to seek noncooperation from 
within the councils. He resigned from his position as 
president of the Congress Party in 1922 as his voice and 
vote did not appear to count. He joined Motilal Nehru, 
Hakim Azmal, and the Ali brothers (Muhammad and 
Shaukat) to form the Swarajya Party. As a leader of the 
new party, he devoted his energies to bringing about 
Hindu-Muslim amity and unity. He and the Swarajya 
Party offered to give Hindu-Muslim collaboration a con¬ 
crete shape with an agreement, signed by leaders of the 
two communities in Bengal, which became known as the 
Bengal Pact. However, the Congress Party rejected it, as 
did some of the senior Hindu Bengali leaders, including 
Surendranath Banerjea and Bipin Chandra Pal. 

During his last years, Das served as the mayor of 
Kolkata. His death at age fifty-five was mourned by 
crowds of Hindus and Muslims. It was indeed a blow to 
the potential of Hindu-Muslim unity in Bengal. He is 
fondly remembered to this day in Bangladesh and India’s 
West Bengal for his anticolonial and nonsectarian beliefs 
and policies, and for the personal sacrifice he made for 
the great cause in which he fervently believed. Known for 
his lavish sartorial style (he had the reputation of getting 
his suits tailored and laundered in Paris) and high living, 
he renounced that lifestyle in 1921 in favor of simple 
swadeshi comportment and living. 

Dilip K. Basu 

See also Aurobindo, Sri; Banerjea, Surendranath N.; 
Congress Party; Gandhi, Mahatma M. K.; Nehru, 
Motilal 
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DEBT MARKETS Roughly 90 percent of the Indian 
fixed income market is made up of bonds issued by the 
government of India (GOI). The GOI bond market cap¬ 
italization grew sharply from 1 trillion rupees in 1995 to 
11 trillion rupees in 2004. In part, this reflects India’s fis¬ 
cal problem, in which the fiscal deficit grew from 0.48 
trillion rupees in 1995 to 1.30 trillion rupees in 2004. Both 
government and corporate bonds are held and traded 
locally. There are no GOI bonds that trade in interna¬ 
tional markets. Indian firms do raise money in interna¬ 
tional markets, but these are typically held to maturity or 
are traded in very illiquid markets. 


The maturity of GOI bonds ranges from three months 
to fifteen years. Bonds with maturity greater than a year 
are issued with a fixed coupon, which is set to roughly 
obtain a par bond (a price of Rs. 100) at the date of 
issuance. There are practically no zero-coupon, indexed, 
or floating rate bonds. While the short-maturity bonds are 
more or less issued on a calendar fixed at the start of the 
year, longer-term bonds have no such schedule. New issues 
tend to create new kinds of bonds: there is little effort to 
consolidate the liquidity into a smaller set of bonds. On 
average, there tend to be between 140 and 170 bonds that 
are available in the GOI bond market. The market is con¬ 
centrated among five kinds of finance companies: banks, 
insurance companies, pension and mutual funds, and (as an 
intermediary) primary dealers. Strong entry barriers exist, 
which have prevented wider market access. 

Bond trading takes place through the telephone. It is an 
over the counter market with trades negotiated directly 
between two finance companies or intermediated by a bro¬ 
ker. There is no pretrade transparency. Reliable informa¬ 
tion about the day’s trades becomes available only by the 
end of the day. Roughly half of the trades, particularly 
those that involve brokers, are reported on the NSE 
WDM (the Wholesale Debt Market of the National Stock 
Exchange). Irrespective of whether a trade is reported on 
WDM, it is transmitted into the systems for clearing and 
settlement through the Negotiated Dealing System 
(NDS), which is a computer front-end screen linked to a 
computer network, run by the Reserve Bank of India. 

Most (though not all) trades flow through NDS to the 
Clearing Corporation of India Limited (CCIL), which 
was established in 1999 to remove counterparty default 
risks for GOI trades. CCIL becomes the legal counter¬ 
party to both legs of all trades, removing risk and exter¬ 
nalities associated with default by one counterparty. This 
is unusual by world standards, since netting by novation 
is typically a feature of exchanges and is not found in an 
over-the-counter market. CCIL has enabled multilateral 
netting in the settlement of trades, meaning that the mul¬ 
tiple fund or securities obligations of a single entity (to 
pay or receive) are aggregated into a single net obliga¬ 
tion. Prior to the creation of CCIL, the bond settlement 
process was much less reliable. 

One significant development has been the emergence 
of exchange-traded collateralized borrowing and lending 
obligation (CBLO) contracts at CCIL, similar to funds 
borrowing backed by securities, or a repurchase agreement 
(repo), with maturities from a day to a year. However, 
unlike the repo, which is traded on an over-the-counter 
market, the CBLO is traded on a limit order book 
exchange and has had a volume of 25 billion rupees in a 
very short period. This is India’s first accomplishment in 
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terms of opening up market access, and having a more 
transparent trading framework. 

The turnover ratio, defined as trading volume over a 
year divided by market capitalization, went up sharply 
from 8 percent in March 1995 to 192 percent in 2002. 
Bond market liquidity lacks resilience; when bond prices 
decrease, liquidity tends to evaporate. The turnover ratio 
dropped to 152 percent in March 2004, and dropped 
further in the first half of 2004-2005. Trading was frag¬ 
mented due to the large number of bonds with heteroge¬ 
neous maturity and coupons. As a consequence, liquidity 
tends to be concentrated in a certain maturity of bonds at 
a given time. 

A major driver of the liquidity in the corporate bond 
market—as well as the GOI bond market—has been the 
emergence of fixed income mutual funds in the late 
1990s. Mutual funds are much more accountable, thanks 
to daily computation and disclosure of the value of the 
bond portfolio. In addition, the mutual fund industry has 
become largely private since the 1990s. 

The Indian fixed income markets urgently need instru¬ 
ments to hedge against interest rate volatility. In a market 
economy, fluctuations of interest rates are innate. At pres¬ 
ent, there is little flexibility for firms and households to 
manage this risk. There has been significant growth in the 
over-the-counter market for interest rate swaps as well as 
forward rate agreements. Open positions rose from 2.4 
trillion rupees in 2003 to 5.2 trillion rupees in 2004. 
However, this market lacks a modern legal and regulatory 
framework. There are continued concerns that the con¬ 
tracts on this market are not enforceable under Indian 
law. There have been attempts to start exchange-traded 
interest rate futures, but these have been unsuccessful. 

The central bank, the Reserve Bank of India (RBI), 
has a dominant role in defining India’s bond market. 
There is no explicit mandate for this role in the Reserve 
Bank oflndia Act of 1934. However, the RBI is the issuer 
of bonds and debt manager for the government of India. 
It runs the depository (Securities General Ledger) where 
GOI bonds are dematerialized and held. Since the RBI is 
also the regulator of banks, it has an overriding influence 
on policy questions about the bond market through the 
use of regulations that prevent banks from moving 
toward a market design considered unsuitable to the RBI. 
Therefore, the RBI has become the regulator by default 
because of all its other roles. Insights into many problems 
on the bond market can be traced to this institutional 
framework. The corporate bond market is regulated by 
the Securities Exchange Board of India, which is the 
securities market regulator. 

Susan Thomas 


See also Capital Market; Money and Foreign Exchange 

Markets; Mutual Funds, Role of; Securities Exchange 

Board of India (SEBI); Stock Exchange Markets 
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DECCAN. See Maharashtra. 


DECCANI PAINTING Over the centuries, immi¬ 
grants and traders from East African, Arab, Turkic, Cen¬ 
tral Asian, and Iranian lands settled on the Deccan 
plateau along with the indigeneous population. An exam¬ 
ination of the relatively small corpus of extant paintings 
produced in the Muslim courts of the Deccan sultans 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries reveals 
distinctive styles that often reflected a synthesis of 
indigenous and foreign artistic influences. 

In 1292 ‘Ala’al-Din Firuz Shah and his forces began the 
process of wresting control of the region away from the 
Yadava, Kakatiya, and Hoysala Hindu kings in the name of 
the Khalji Sultan of Delhi. The first capital of the Deccan 
sultans was established in 1327 at Daulatabad (in modern 
Maharashtra) by the Tughluqs (r. 1321-1351), successors 
to the Khalji Sultans (r. 1290-1321). Only twenty years 
later, a group of Daulatabad nobles rebelled against Tugh- 
luq rule and enthroned ‘Ala’al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah 
(r. 1347-1355), thereby establishing the Bahmanid dynasty 
(r. 1347-1538), a new line of rulers independent from 
Delhi. Although the remains of the great fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century Bahmanid forts and palaces, such as 
those at Daulatabad, Gulbarga, and Bidar, display a beau¬ 
tifully designed interplay of stone, wood, and tile mosaic 
decoration evidencing the creativity of court artisans, 
there are no extant paintings or manuscripts that can be 
attributed to the patronage of these Deccan sultans. 
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During the reign of Sultan Mahmud (r. 1482-1518), 
the Bahmanid kingdom, weakened by internal and exter¬ 
nal pressures, split into smaller, independently ruled sul¬ 
tanates. The three most powerful and most significant to 
the history of Deccan court painting were the Nizam 
Shahis (r. 1496-1636), who made their capital in the 
northern Deccan at Ahmadnager (in modern Maharash¬ 
tra); the ‘Adil Shahis (r. 1489-1686), ruling from Bijapur (in 
modern Karnataka); and the Qutb Shahis (r. 1512-1687) at 
Golconda. Many of the Deccan sultans were great patrons 
of the arts and maintained artistic workshops and libraries 
that drew painters, calligraphers, poets, musicians, and 
scholars from all over the Muslim world. As Shi'a Muslims, 
the three sultanates shared a religious affiliation, but their 
origins differed. The first Nizam Shah had indigenous 
affiliations, as he was descended from a Hindu slave that 
had converted to Islam; the founder of the ‘Adil Shahi 
dynasty was an immigrant who, according to Ottoman 
sources, was of Turkman origin; and the Qutb Shahis’ 
founding sultan was a Turkman prince who was forced to 
flee Iran for political reasons. 

Ahmednagar 

It was at the Nizam Shahi capital at Ahmednagar that the 
earliest and perhaps most innovative paintings of the Dec- 
can sultanates were created. These rare works, of which only 
about twenty survive, indicate that royal portraits predomi¬ 
nated as a favorite subject. Perhaps the earliest example of 
painting at Ahmednagar are twelve illustrations that accom¬ 
pany a manuscript from about 1565, the Tarif-i Husayn 
Shahi (History of Husayn Shah; Puna, Bharata Itihasa 
Samshodhaka Mandala), a posthumous history of the reign 
of Sultan Husayn Nizam Shah I (r. 1554—1556) written by 
Aftabi. In these early Deccan paintings, the figures, foliage, 
and architectural features are rendered with a simple but 
exuberant line that may be related to works produced at 
Mandu, capital of the Sultans of Malwa (r. 1401-1531, 
1534—1561). However, the inclusion of vibrant colors to 
indicate a profusion of decorative patterning anticipates a 
later Deccani preference for highly ornamented works. 
Ghostly silhouettes of a female figure sharing Nizam Shah’s 
throne included in five of the manuscript illustrations may 
be abraded images of the sultan’s beloved wife, Queen 
Khanzada Humayun, who lost favor after her husband’s 
death, and perhaps represents a rare example within Islamic 
court art of royal female portraiture. 

In the decade following the production of this manu¬ 
script, great advances in technical refinement had occurred 
at the Ahmednager atelier, as evidenced in three royal por¬ 
traits from around 1575, possibly painted by the same 
artist, that exhibit a new interest in naturalistic portraiture. 
These magnificent works indicate an awareness of artistic 
developments in the Mughal, Safavid, and perhaps even 



Adil Shah Playing Tamboor. Deccani painting of the Tree of 
Life, a popular motif in Indian culture. With its branches reaching 
into the sky, and roots deep in the earth, the tree dwells in 
three worlds—serving as a link between heaven, earth, and the 
underworld. K. L. KAMAT/KAMAT’s POTPOURRI. 


European courts. A fine example of painting from this 
period includes the Sultan Murtaza Nizam Shah Enthroned 
(Paris, Bibliotheque National), a portrait of Nizam Shah’s 
son and heir Murtaza I (r. 1565-1588), rendered in minute 
parallel strokes upon a luminous golden ground. The 
painting depicts the youthful sultan seated on an 
elaborately inlaid throne, presenting gold to a courtier. 
T> the sultan’s left is a weapon-bearing attendant fanning 
him, and a young page who hurries to offer the 
courtier betel nut, an indication that the audience has 
concluded. 

A small group of exquisite line drawings, rendered with 
the grace of a Persian master calligrapher’s line, herald the 
last stage of imperial patronage at Ahmednagar, as in the 
elegantly rendered Young Prince Embraced by a Small Girl 
(San Diego Museum of Art, Edwin Binney III Collec¬ 
tion), from about 1580-1595. Mughal stylistic elements 
evident in these works may be due to a taste acquired by 
Murtaza’s brother, Burhan II (r. 1591-1595), who as a 
prince was in exile at the court of the Mughal 
emperor Akbar (r. 1556-1605) for attempting to usurp the 
throne. 
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Bijapur 

The ‘Adil Shahi sultans were great patrons of the arts, 
and their capital at Bijapur was second only to the 
Mughal capital at Delhi as a center for artistic creativity. 

Among the earliest known Bijapur paintings are those 
contained in a copy of a Persian manuscript on astronomy 
titled Nujum al- Ulum (Stars of science; Dublin, Chester 
Beatty Library), dated 1570-1571/a.h. 978. Probably cre¬ 
ated for Sultan ‘Ali Adil Shah I (r. 1557-1579), the sub¬ 
jects are illustrated in an unrefined but highly animated 
style. 

It was under the patronage of Sultan Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah II (r. 1579-1627) —poet, musician, and mystic— 
that Bijapuri painting came into full flower. During 
Ibrahim’s rule, elegantly conceived and painted works 
were created, featuring nobles depicted in languid ease 
within palatial surroundings, hawking on horseback, or 
in other princely pursuits set against a foliate dream- 
scape. One of four anonymous artists identified as con¬ 
tributing to the small corpus of Bijapur painting was 
particularly adept at capturing the introspective nature of 
his patron, as depicted in Sultan Ibrahim 'Adil Shah II 
(London, British Museum). 

A number of illustrations depicting mystics and asce¬ 
tics were produced for the sultan, including a beautifully 
conceived portrait titled Yogini (Dublin, Chester Beatty 
Library) painted in the early seventeenth century. Exem¬ 
plifying the jewel-like works produced during this 
period, this richly adorned and mysterious yogini (female 
ascetic) stands within a fantastic landscape of deep earth 
tones juxtaposed with gold-embellished pastel pink, pur¬ 
ple, and green. Bijapuri paintings of this period exhibit 
elements of both indigenous South Asian and contempo¬ 
rary Safavid Persian court painting traditions, evidencing 
the cosmopolitan nature of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah’s court, 
which drew ambassadors, scholars, artists, and musicians 
from many regions. 

By 1600 the Mughals had captured Ahmednagar fort 
and were preparing to challenge Bijapur and Golconda. 
Included among the Mughal entourage were Rajput 
(“sons of kings”) nobles and military commanders from 
the Hindu princely kingdoms of the western and north¬ 
ern regions of the subcontinent. The Rajputs were also 
patrons of the arts, and often their artists accompanied 
them on military campaigns. The influence of Mughal 
and Rajput artists is apparent in works produced during 
the reign of Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil Shah (r. 
1627-1656), in which the ethereal otherworldliness of 
earlier paintings has been replaced by a more realistic 
representation of figures, a placement within naturalistic 
settings, and the use of a subtle, subdued palette. 



Bijapuri Portrait of Yogini (Female Ascetic), c. 1600. 

Exemplifying the jewel-like paintings created by this school of 
artists, the richly adorned and mysterious yogini stands within a 
fantastic landscape. Bijapuri works exhibit the traditions of both 
indigenous South Asian and contemporary Safavid Persian 
paintings, evidencing the cosmopolitan nature of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah’s court. THE TRUSTEES OF THE CHESTER BEATTY LIBRARY, 
DUBLIN. 


Although portraiture continued to be a popular subject, 
rulers and nobles were now depicted in profile within 
Mughalized compositions such as formal court ceremonies 
and parades. In more intimate compositions, they were 
shown seated or standing, equipped with shield, sword, 
and dagger—the accoutrements of power—or displaying 
the sensibilities of a connoisseur by holding a delicate 
flower. During this time, works often included notations 
identifying both subject and artist (or artists), influenced 
no doubt by Mughal artistic tradition, as the portrait The 
African Prime Minister Ikhlas Khan and a Page (San Diego 
Museum of Art, Edwin Binney III Collection), from the 
mid-seventeenth century, which contains the inscription 
“work of Muhammad Khan, son of Miyan Chand.” 

Just before Bijapur fell to the Mughals in 1686, under 
the patronage of ‘Ah ‘Adil Shah II (r. 1656-1672) and 
Sikandar ‘Adil Shah (r. 1672-1686), there was a revival of 
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brilliant, fantastically colored paintings. The last extant 
painting attributable to Bijapur imperial commission is a 
genealogical painting Sultans of the ‘Adil Shahi Dynasty 
(New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art), from about 
1680, by the artists Kamal Muhammad and Chand 
Muhammad. Sultan Yusuf ‘Adil Shahi, the dynasty’s 
founder, is shown enthroned between his seven descen¬ 
dants, including Sikandar ‘Adil Shah (r. 1672-1686), the 
last sultan of Bijapur, depicted here as a dark-skinned 
youth. 

Golconda 

The Qutb Shahis apparently had a great appreciation 
for Central Asian and Iranian artistic modes, perhaps 
influenced by their descent from the Qara Qoyunulu 
(Black Sheep) Turkman sultans of Anatolia and western 
Iran. Some of the earliest paintings in Golconda under 
Qutb Shahi patronage are attributable to the reign of 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah (r. 1550-1580). Illustrations to a 
1569 copy of Hatifi’s Khusrau and Shirin (Bankipur, 
Patna, Khuda Bakhsh Library) are of varied quality but 
betray links to works produced in the late-fifteenth- 
century Turkman and Timurid artistic centers at 
Bukhara, Shiraz, and Herat, and to sixteenth-century 
illustrations produced in the Tabriz and Qazvin ateliers 
of the Safavids. 

The Kidliyat (Collected works) of Sultan Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah (r. 1580-1612), from about 1590 
(Hyderabad, Salar Jung Museum), is one of the first illus¬ 
trated manuscripts under imperial patronage at Gol¬ 
conda to combine successfully Indo-Persianate artistic 
modes. Cluttered compositional schemes, a preference 
for surface patterning, and the use of thickly applied rich, 
vivid colors indicate a prototype for future developments 
in Golconda painting. Sultan Muhammad was an 
important patron of the arts, and this lavishly painted 
manuscript of his own Urdu verses may have been 
commissioned as a personal copy. 

Works attributed to the reign of Sultan Abdullah Qutb 
Shah (r. 1626-1672) exhibit the lively interplay between 
contemporary Safavid and Mughal artistic influences 
implemented in the Golconda atelier, where indigenous 
and foreign artists may have worked side by side. One of 
the most beautifully rendered paintings from this period 
is the Darhar of Sidtan Abdidlah Qutb Shah as a Youth 
(London, British Museum), dated about 1630. The repre¬ 
sentation of darbars, or formal court gatherings, became an 
important subject for depiction by Mughal artists under 
Emperor Jahangir (r. 1605-1627). Here, however, their 
Golconda counterpart has interpreted the theme to suit 
local tastes. Eschewing the Mughal penchant for realism 
and psychological insight into subjects, Sultan Abdullah, 


his courtiers, and attendants are rendered with idealized 
features and stare vacantly at the viewer. Although the 
composition is restrained, the artist has successfully pre¬ 
sented the opulence and power of the Qutb Shahi court 
through the use of bold coloration and the lavish applica¬ 
tion of gold throughout. 

An expanding Mughal military presence in the Deccan 
led to an increased exposure to Mughal iconographic tra¬ 
ditions. Golconda’s court painters, however, continued to 
interpret their works through the lens of Deccani aes¬ 
thetic preferences. This tendency is evident in a handful 
of portraits attributed to the reign of Sultan Abdullah, 
such as the compositionally animated and realistically 
rendered Procession of Sidtan Abdullah Qutb Shah Riding an 
Elephant (St. Petersburg, Saltykov-Shtshedrine State 
Public Library), dated about 1650. 

In a rare portrait of the last Golconda ruler, Abu’l 
Hasan Qutb Shah (r. 1672-1687), Sidtan Abu l Hasan 
Walking in a Garden (San Diego Museum of Art, Edwin 
Binney III Collection), from about 1672-1680, the 
robust sultan is dressed in multiple layers of exquisite 
garments, enjoying the scent of a flower just plucked 
from his garden. Although Abu’l Hasan is depicted in 
profile and is centrally positioned within the composi¬ 
tion, conforming to Mughal painterly ideals, he is not a 
static figure. Indeed, the Golconda artist has conveyed 
the relaxed and almost sensual demeanor of the sultan 
with fluid line, embellished by rich coloration and opu¬ 
lent patterning. 

In 1687, after an eight-month siege, Abu’l Hasan 
ceded the Golconda fort to the Mughal emperor 
Aurangzeb (r. 1657-1707). Mughal control of the region 
was thereafter centered at Hyderabad (in modern Andhra 
Pradesh), where Mughal nobles ruled as governors of the 
Deccan from 1685 to 1724. During this period, it is 
thought that Deccan artists and works of art made their 
way to northern courts in the company of Mughal and 
Rajput nobles returning from the Deccan campaigns. 
Evidence of Deccan artistic influence can be seen partic¬ 
ularly in works of art produced at the Rajasthani ateliers 
in Bikaner and Kishangarh. 

Hyderabad and the Provinces 

In 1724 Nizam al-Mulk, the Mughal viceroy of the Dec- 
can at Hyderabad, declared independence from the 
Mughal emperor at Delhi and took the title of Nizam Asaf 
Jah I, establishing the Asafiya dynasty (1724-1950). Por¬ 
traiture continued to be popular at Hyderabad and provin¬ 
cial Deccan centers such as Kurnool, but increasingly 
courtly themes, featuring idealized ladies of the court, 
were included in the Deccan artistic repertoires. A 
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complete set of thirty-six ragamala (garland of musical 
modes) paintings called the “Johnson Ragamala” (Lon¬ 
don, India Office Library, Johnson Album 36) is consid¬ 
ered by some to be the finest and most sophisticated 
example of Hyderabadi painting. Painted sometime in 
the third quarter of the eighteenth century, the acquisi¬ 
tion of this ragamala set by Richard Johnson, the British 
Resident at Hyderabad in 1784 and 1785, heralds a new 
clientele for artists in the Deccan and other parts of the 
subcontinent: English, Dutch, and French traders and 
adventurers. 

Rochelle Kessler 

See also Rajput (Rajastani and Hill) Painting; 
Sultanate Painting 
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DELHI SULTANATE. See Islam’s Impact on India. 


DEMOCRACY. See Political System. 

DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS SINCE 1757 The 

Indian subcontinent is the seat of one of the world’s old¬ 
est agrarian civilizations, and has long sustained a sizable 
population. Before the explosive growth of the European 
population in the 1800s, only China exceeded India in 



size and density of population. The period of almost con¬ 
tinuous warfare that accompanied the establishment of 
the British Empire in India between 1756 and 1818 seri¬ 
ously affected the population in almost every major 
region of India. Thus the baseline population in 1757 was 
probably about 180 million for the subcontinent as a 
whole. 

On the basis of scattered observations and anecdotal 
records, it seems that this population—like most pre¬ 
modern ones—was characterized by early marriage, 
relatively high fertility, and (by today’s standards) high 
mortality, quite like what was found in the subcontinent 
the mid-nineteenth century. Some mortality was inten¬ 
tional, especially through the neglect or outright infanti¬ 
cide of female babies in North India. Nonetheless, 
sources suggest that the population generally maintained 
an overall excess of births over deaths. There is evidence 
of a steady trickle of immigration over both land and sea 
frontiers. Emigration was limited, though all the Euro¬ 
pean powers exported slaves (it is likely, however, that 
larger numbers were imported from Africa by both Euro¬ 
pean and other merchants). Overall, migration was not of 
great significance for the large Indian population. Inter¬ 
nal migration however, was important since labor was 
still scarce relative to land. Rulers and landlords sought 
tenants and taxpayers, and emigration was the major 
strategy by which merchants, artisans and peasants could 
resist political and economic oppression. It was also a way 
to reduce, if not eliminate, the consequences of crop fail¬ 
ures. (Climatologists observe that the monsoon is much 
more uncertain in the arid zones of the subcontinent.) In 
addition, extensive transregional networks of trade and 
credit also mitigated the effect of regional crop failures. 
Still these would certainly cause terrible hardship for 
many, and significantly increase mortality, especially 
among the young and the old. 

Heavy mortality occurred when political conflict 
prevented these mitigating mechanisms from operat¬ 
ing. So the western peninsula saw a devastating famine 
in 1702-1703 because the monsoon failed in the twen¬ 
tieth year of a protracted war between the Marathas 
and the Mughal empire. Manucci, an eyewitness, 
thought that 2 million people perished. In 1769-1770, 
the predatory maladministration of the English East 
India Company in eastern India helped convert a 
regional crop failure into a serious famine in which 
8 million to 10 million people, or over a quarter of the 
population of Bengal, died. Between 1780 and 1783, 
British wars with the Marathas in northern and central 
India, and with Mysore in the south, contributed to 
catastrophic famines that left hundreds of ruined and 
deserted villages in the affected regions. Internecine 
warfare among the Marathas culminating into war with 
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An Indian official described the aftermath of the 1783 famine in North India: 


wilderness covered with grass. . . . Such is the state of the territory! The local 
administration was already oppressive—on top of that came the failure of the 
rains and the peasants died en masse, so that entire villages were left unin¬ 
habited. Entire households of ten to twenty persons all died! No one 
remained to dispose of the corpses! Heaps of bones lay in the houses! This 
is the condition of the country from the Chambal river to the borders of Kash¬ 
mir and Lahore in the west: in the east up to Lucknow or perhaps even 
beyond. Many people have perished. The survivors are those who abandoned 
their homes early and emigrated to other provinces. Many went to the east; 
lakhs moved south. They came past the encampment at Gwalior—bands of 
thousands came, one after the other. But Marwar was in the same state; so 
the bands of refugees travelled on through Malwa, Nemar, Burhanpur. 

(cited in Guha, p. 36) 


the British led to widespread depopulation in south¬ 
western India from 1801 to 1803. 

Establishment of the Colonial 
Demographic Regime 

The gradual establishment of British rule led to a sig¬ 
nificant improvement in population statistics. The state¬ 
craft of the era was anxious to promote population 
growth: Sir James Mackintosh, a leading scholar-official, 
proposed in 1804 that the comparative success or failure 
of governments worldwide might be measured by the 
reproductive success of the populations they ruled. The 
British colonial government moved beyond the estab¬ 
lished Indian practice of enumerating only households, 
rather than individuals, and for the first time began pop¬ 
ulation counts ordered by approximate age and sex— 
basic inputs for demographic analysis. These sources 
allow us to estimate a population of 161 million in 1800, 
down from a probable 180 million in 1757. Recovery 
from this nadir was generally swift, and by 1860 the 
aggregate population of India had reached 250 million, 
despite the occurrence of at least one serious crop failure 
in every region, except the humid central and eastern 
Gangetic Plain. From 1868 to 1872 the British govern¬ 
ment coordinated population counts on a relatively uni¬ 
form standard throughout British-administered India, 
and in 1881 a simultaneous enumeration covered the 
subordinate (princely) states as well. Thus began the 
series of decennial censuses that have been conducted in 
India to the present. Statistically speaking, we now enter 
the modern era, but the populations counted would not 


derive the benefits associated with modernity for decades 
to come. 

The Demography of the Colonial Era, 

1860-1947 

The impressive administrative achievement of enumer¬ 
ating hundreds of millions of highly diverse people, spread 
over thousands of miles, was but one aspect of an energetic 
drive to remake colonial India. It was also exemplified by 
the construction of a network of railroads and the revival 
and development of irrigation works on many major 
rivers. Yet, paradoxically, this period saw severe demo¬ 
graphic catastrophes, and life expectancy at birth hovered 
around twenty-four years until 1901 and then fell in the 
next two decades, reaching the lowest ever recorded in 
1911-1921, when crop failures, inflation, and the world¬ 
wide influenza pandemic struck in the same decade (see 
Table 1). The population increased by only 20 percent in 
fifty years, or about 0.35 percent a year. Only after 1921 
did growth speed up to approximately 1.0 percent and 
then 1.4 percent per annum. As far as we can tell, growth 
was determined by variations in the death rate, since there 
is no evidence that marriage or birth rates changed signif¬ 
icantly. Thus the decades of colonial modernization up to 
1921 were marked by increases in death rates. This 
paradox may be understood in terms of three effects: 

Global transport networks now ensured the rapid 
spread of epidemics, like the bubonic plague and 
influenza, that would earlier have burned themselves 
out in isolated locales; 
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COLONIAL FAMINE: A VICTIM’S ACCOUNT 


(Ramabai was raised in a formerly affluent Brahman family. In the famine of 1874 she was 
forced to beg food for her mother after her father had died of starvation.) 

The lady spoke kindly to me but I could on no account open my mouth to open 
my mouth to beg for that piece of bajree (millet) bread. . . . With superhu¬ 
man effort I kept the tears back, but the expression on my face told its own 
story. The kind Brahman lady, guessing what was on my mind, asked me if I 
would like to have some food, so I said “Yes, I want only a little piece of bajree 
bread.” She gave me what I wanted, and I felt very grateful, but could not say 
a word to express my gratitude. I ran to my mother in great haste and gave it 
to her. But she could not eat, she was too weak. 


(Kosambi, p. 252) 


In 1896, Ramabai was herself attempting to relieve famine victims in Central India: 

The first [British Government] Poor House we saw was no house at all. It was 
a grove in the outskirts of the town. Groups of famished people were seen 
sitting or lying in ashes on dirty ground. Some had rags to cover their bodies, 
and some had none. There were old and young men, and women and children, 
most of them ill, too weak to move about, and many suffering from leprosy 
and other horrible diseases. . . . They slept in the open air or under the trees 
at night, and ate the scanty and coarse food provided by the Government. The 
food was nothing but dry flour and some salt. There were several starving 
orphan children who could not cook for themselves, and had no one to work 
for them. So they had either to eat the dry flour or depend upon the tender 
mercies of their fellow sufferers, the older persons, who took as much of their 
food as they could. . . . Parents can be seen taking their girl children around 
the country and selling them for a rupee or a few annas, or even for a few 
seers of grain. 


(Kosambi, p. 254) 


The same transport networks efficiently distributed 
food in response to prices, but the famine-affected 
poor lacked the purchasing power to buy it 
(resulting from what Amartya Sen has termed 
“entitlement failure”); 


occurred; and finally, India benefited from the global 
recession of bubonic plague and lethal influenza. Thus 
the death rate fell significantly below the birthrate for the 
first time since the 1880s, and the population grew by 
27 percent in twenty years. But the country was not 
secure against famine: renewed warfare and a downturn 
in the weather cycle again brought famine to Bengal, 
which had escaped it since 1770. Amartya Sen (1981) has 
emphasized the importance of political processes in pre¬ 
venting famine, and these now conspired to intensify it. 
The Indian National Congress had opposed the war, and 
its leaders were out of office and in jail. The leaders of 
the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha alter¬ 
nately allied and feuded over office, while a succession of 
colonial governors were more concerned with repressing 
the nationalists and supplying Allied forces reeling from 
the Japanese onslaught than with feeding the rural poor. 
So food scarcities and associated epidemics resulted in at 


The new irrigation works often resulted in waterlog¬ 
ging, which increased the incidence of malaria, a 
major killer of infants and children. 


These impacts were mitigated, but not nullified, by a 
colonial government that ultimately considered balanc¬ 
ing its budget more important than preventing famine. If 
so, why did the population increase through the interwar 
decades? First, these two decades escaped widespread 
crop failures. Furthermore, elected politicians and the 
press had more authority as power gradually “devolved” 
into Indian hands, which may have led to the more lib¬ 
eral disbursement of relief in areas where the scarcities 
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TABLE 1 


Population of India statistical summary, 1880-1950 


Period 

Life expectancy 

Annual rates per thousand 

Male 

Female 

Deaths 

Births 

GRR 

NRR 

1881-1890 

24.6 

25.5 

41.3 

48.9 

— 

— 

1891-1900 

23.6 

24.0 

44.4 

45.8 

2.99 

1.09 

1901-1910 

22.6 

23.3 

42.6 

49.2 

3.14 

1.06 

1911-1920 

19.4 

20.9 

48.6 

48.1 

2.83 

1.03 

1921-1930 

26.9 

26.6 

36.3 

46.4 

2.99 

1.25 

1931-1940 

32.1 

31.4 

31.2 

45.2 

2.76 

1.30 

1941-1950 

32.5 

31.7 

27.4 

39.9 

— 

— 


Notes: Births and deaths per thousand of the mid-year population are 
referred to as the crude birth and death rates, respectively, because they 
are heavily influenced by the age-structure of the population—an older 
population will have more deaths and less births than a younger one with 
identical conditions and behavior. The gross and net reproduction rates 
(GRR and NRR) measure the likelihood that, underthe prevalent 
conditions, a woman of childbearing age will bear girls to replace herself 
and continue the population. The gross rate ignores the likelihood of 
interruption by premature death; the net rate takes that into account and 
is a better measure of trend population increase. 

source: Adapted from Davis, Kingsley, The Population of India 
and Pakistan. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1951, 
Tables 36 and 87; Economic and Social Commission for Asia and 
the Pacific (ESCAP), Population of India. New York: United 
Nations, 1982, Tables 49 and 89. 


least 2 million deaths in the Bengal famine that rang out 
the colonial era. 

Population Policies and Impacts 

While there is little doubt that the establishment of 
colonial rule brought enormous socioeconomic changes, 
few colonial policies directly targeted major demographic 
variables. In the nineteenth century, population growth 
was often viewed benignly and was cited as evidence of 
British beneficence. So, for example, Walter Hamilton, 
publicist for the East India Company, could write of Ben¬ 
gal: “It is pleasing to view the cheerful bustle and crowded 
population by land and water . . . evincing a sense of 
security, and appearance of happiness, seen in no part of 
India beyond the Company’s territories” (Report on the 
Population Estimates of India (1820-1830), 1965, p. xii). 

On the other hand, the enormous population could 
always be invoked to unburden the government of 
responsibility for anything negative, from famine to soil 
erosion. Perhaps the only demographic initiative taken in 
the nineteenth century was the effort to suppress female 
infanticide. This practice was widespread among some 
communities of northern and western India; it is proba¬ 
ble that state penal measures led to the substitution of 
neglect for outright infanticide. Northwestern India and 
Pakistan are still characterized by heavily skewed sex 
ratios. Other than that, the 1892 law that raised the age 


of consent to twelve years could hardly have had measur¬ 
able demographic impact; the 1929 legislation that raised 
the marriage age to sixteen for women went unenforced. 

Most medical interventions before the 1920s were 
focused on the health of colonial personnel and the new 
urban environment; interventions for the benefit of rural 
Indians began only between the two world wars. The joint 
impact of ignorance and parsimony limited their effects. At 
best, in the absence of state intervention, the unplanned 
growth of the early colonial cities would probably have led 
to large increases in urban mortality. As late as 1941, how¬ 
ever, only 4.2 percent of the population lived in cities with 
over 100,000 people. Perhaps the most important develop¬ 
ment was the creation of a basic structure for medical edu¬ 
cation, the beginnings of a hospital network in the cities 
and of health centers in rural India. World War II also saw 
the beginnings of a food rationing system in the 
cities. These were the early measures that a more activist 
and less parsimonious Indian government would later 
build on. 

India, 1947-2002 

The successor states created by withdrawal of the 
British in 1947 had to mobilize swiftly to cope with the 
catastrophic population displacement that accompanied 
the partition of British India. A recent study calculates 
that between 1947 and 1950, 6 million to 7 million 
Muslims left India, and 4.7 million non-Muslims entered 
from West Pakistan and 2.5 million from East Pakistan. 
Hundreds of thousands perished in the violence that gen¬ 
erated this flight and from their sufferings on the way. The 
flow from East Pakistan continued for several decades. 

Demographically, the new Indian republic was more 
urban and industrial than undivided India had been, but 
it had lost its only reliable food surplus region (West 
Punjab). For the next two decades, India was to live pre¬ 
cariously “from ship to mouth.” The leaders of the new 
republic had long been critical of the stock British expla¬ 
nation of Indian problems as resulting from its popula¬ 
tion. Jawaharlal Nehru commented caustically in 1940: 
“And what they propose to do about this population I do 
not know, for in spite of a great deal of help received 
from famines, epidemics and a high death rate generally 
the population is still overwhelming.” He did not oppose 
the spread of voluntary contraception, but added that 
“[ejven in India, the food supply has increased and can 
increase more than proportionately to the population.” 
('Toward Freedom, p. 283) Mahatma Gandhi was firmly 
opposed to contraception; confronted by Margaret 
Sanger in 1935, he would go no further than the “safe 
period” method. He said, “Why should people not be 
taught that it is immoral to have more than three or four 
children and that after they have had that number they 
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should sleep separately?” (Green, ed., Gandhi in His Own 
Words, pp. 233-235). 

The directive principles of the new Constitution 
enjoined the state to improve the health and nutrition of 
its people. This injunction came at a time when cheap 
and effective public health technologies were becoming 
available; in the Indian context, the most dramatic was 
the insecticide DDT, which in its early years left surfaces 
lethal for mosquitoes for several weeks after spraying, 
and which had the collateral benefit of destroying plague 
fleas, flies, and other insects. A dramatic drop in malarial 
infections occurred during the 1950s. There were also 
great strides in the production and availability of the 
newly developed synthetic antimalarials and antibiotics. 
Access to older techniques such as vaccination jumped 
dramatically. (Smallpox was eradicated in 1975.) The 
health system grew considerably with over 3 percent of 
the outlay under the First and Second Five-Year Plans 
being allocated to it. Finally, the “ship-to-mouth” 
process was managed competently enough to avert 
famines, though chronic malnutrition remained com¬ 
mon. In conformity with Nehru’s prewar outlook, some 
government clinics began offering family planning serv¬ 
ices, and contraceptives were distributed free or were 
subsidized for low-income groups. 

Life expectancy increased sharply from age thirty-two 
in the years 1931 to 1951 to age forty-four in 1960. The 
Planning Commission underestimated its own success in 
this sector, complacently assuming that the population 
would grow at 1.2 percent annually, even slower than in 
the 1930s. The 1961 census, however, found an increase of 
78 million, a growth rate of 2 percent, with only 0.1 per¬ 
cent (the excess enumeration over natural increase) being 
net immigration, such as refugees from East Pakistan and 
“repatriated” Tamils from Sri Lanka. Not surprisingly, the 
Third Plan perspective declared that the “objective of sta¬ 
bilising the growth of population over a reasonable period 
must therefore be at the very centre of planned develop¬ 
ment.” The planners now realized that mortality would 
continue to decrease and so policy had to be directed to 
reducing fertility. The 1960s saw further efforts in this 
direction, with wider outreach for family planning. The 
emphasis was on intrauterine devices and sterilization as 
contraceptive methods; the commercial distribution of 
condoms was introduced in 1968. The population grew 
even faster than in the 1950s: a birthrate of 41.1 and death 
rate of 18.9, yielding an annual natural increase of 22.2 per 
thousand. Legislation passed in 1972 lowered the legal 
obstacles to abortion. The Fifth Plan (1969-1974) aimed 
to reduce the birthrate to 30 by 1979 and 25 by 1984 by 
propagating a range of barrier and terminal methods of 
contraception. In 1975, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 


beset by legal, economic, and political problems, estab¬ 
lished a semidictatorial regime (“the National Emergency”). 
In an interesting revival of colonial rhetoric, most prob¬ 
lems were now attributed to the undisciplined nature and 
feckless reproduction of the Indian people. Coercion was 
liberally deployed to correct both, and—especially in 
North India—to achieve arbitrary sterilization targets. 
The targets were inaccurately reported as achieved and 
overachieved (by 8.3 million). But Gandhi’s regime dra¬ 
matically lost the national election of 1977, and its succes¬ 
sor immediately declared that “family planning” was to be 
entirely voluntary. Presciently, the new government also 
introduced a new emphasis on maternal health, immuniza¬ 
tion, and the improvement of women’s education. But the 
1981 census enumerated 684 million people, an increase of 
24.8 percent since 1971; in 1991 the total was 846 million 
(+23%); and in 2001, 1,027 million (+21.9%). Life 
expectancy at birth mirrored these improvements, reach¬ 
ing sixty-three years for men and sixty-four for women in 
2002, twice the 1931-1951 level but still a decade below 
China and Sri Lanka. 

In the gloomy stock-taking that followed the 1981 
census, a few bright spots emerged: certain parts of the 
country had achieved dramatic reductions in fertility and 
mortality, and were within striking distance of zero 
growth. The most famous (and now, much-cited exam¬ 
ple) was the southern state of Kerala. Gandhi had been 
fond of saying that development was the best contracep¬ 
tive; yet this state had gained little from the large indus¬ 
trial projects of the Nehru-Gandhi era, and its income 
was below the national average. Kerala’s high level of lit¬ 
eracy and quality of general public services were soon 
invoked as the explanation. Even though the Constitu¬ 
tion of 1950 had directed the state to provide free and 
compulsory education up to the age of fourteen, only 
5 5 percent of men and 2 6 percent of women over that age 
were literate nationwide in 1981. In Kerala, however, the 
percentages were 86 and 71. Even as demographers were 
studying fertility trends, advocates for women’s rights 
pointed out that: 

[t]he right of women to decide freely on the num¬ 
ber and spacing of her [sic] children and to have 
access to the information and means to enable 
them to exercise that right has a decisive impact on 
their ability to take advantage of educational and 
employment opportunities and to participate fully 
in community life as responsible citizens. 
{Objectives of International Women's Year, cited in 
ESCAP, p. 359) 

A major national survey in 1992-1993 found that total fer¬ 
tility rates varied inversely with educational attainment, 
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ranging from a fertility rate of 4.03 for women who were 
illiterate to 2.15 for women who had completed high 
school. 

More sophisticated analyses by Jean Dreze and Sen have 
confirmed this effect at both the state and district level 
across the entire country. Declines in fertility continued as 
the national female literacy rate inched up. Thus, in the 
2001 census, 76 percent of men and 54 percent of women 
were returned as literate, and the overall population 
increase had slowed to well below the 1961-1991 rate. The 
2001 census found that the target of bringing the 
crude birthrate to 25, set for 1984, was almost achieved 
(25.4). Of course, the enormous cohorts born between 
1961 and 1981 were still in their childbearing years, and 
this masked the true extent of the decline in fertility. 
Encouragingly, the Kerala pattern seemed to be spreading, 
and in 2001 no less than 11 out of 20 major states had 
annual rates of natural increase (CBR-CDR) below 15, 
with Kerala and Tamil Nadu close to each other at 
10.6 and 11.4. 

On the other hand, the four northern states with the 
worst social and educational indicators (Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Uttar Pradesh) had rates of 
increase exceeding 20. These kept the national rate from 
falling below 17, a rate at which the population would 
still double in forty-one years. The only hopeful sign is 
that the rate of natural increase in 2 001 was significantly 
lower than the average increase through the previous 
decade in these states; since out-migration predominates 
in them, immigration cannot explain the difference. This 
signals that fertility is beginning to fall even in these 
regions. There is evidence that given even minimal sup¬ 
port, women would seek to limit their fertility. In 
1992-1993 no less than 30.1 percent of women not using 
contraception in Uttar Pradesh desired to either post¬ 
pone or prevent pregnancy, but only 17.7 percent 
planned to use contraceptives. Presumably the remainder 
were too powerless to make that decision. But by 
1998-1999, 53.8 percent of those unprotected in Uttar 
Pradesh intended to resort to contraception in the future; 
22.9 percent planned to do so within the next year. 
In the country as a whole, 58.8 percent of women 
planned to use contraception in the short or longer term. 
Obviously the fulfillment of such intentions depends on 
the ability of the administration—and the nongovern¬ 
mental organizations active in the field—to deliver access 
to usable methods to millions of rural women who 
cannot travel far from their homes. In addition, it is 
likely in many cases to depend on protecting women 
from violence within the household. Both aspects are 
illustrated in the following anecdote from a woman 
journalist. 


When a team of researchers visited a village in Uttar 
Pradesh to ascertain its health needs, several women 
walked up to inquire shyly whether contraceptive 
pills were being distributed. For many of these 
women, asking their husbands to get contraceptive 
pills meant inviting violence. (Jain) 

Thus, successful trials of weekly- and daily-dosage oral 
contraceptives open the door to the adoption of contra¬ 
ception by women too powerless to use other methods. 
Overall, therefore, the long-awaited demographic transi¬ 
tion in India seems finally to be setting in, but it is likely 
that the population will stabilize only after outstripping 
that of China in the middle of the twenty-first century. 
Still, as the experience of several countries has shown, 
effective improvements in governance and infrastructure 
can immensely accelerate such transitions to a low-fertility, 
low-mortality pattern. As of 2002, the total fertility rate 
had dropped to 3.1, down from 3.7 in 1992. 

A disquieting feature of the Indian transition has been 
the markedly unequal distribution of its gains between 
the sexes. The sex ratio (women/men x 1,000) declined 
steadily from the 1901 census (when it was 972) to the 
1971 census (925). In 1981 it showed a small increase 
(930), but dropped to 927 a decade later, and was at 933 
in 2001. Analysis has established that the deficiency of 
women is concentrated in, but not confined to, the 
northwestern states of India. In most populations, 
women—biologically more resilient—outnumber men in 
the older age groups. Therefore, unbiased increases in 
longevity should raise, not lower, the proportion of 
women. But in fact, women lost ground exactly when 
longevity began to increase. The explanation lies in the 
systematic neglect of female children, and in the heavy 
toll of childbearing in adult life. It is only after 2000 that 
female life expectancy again exceeded male (64 and 
63 years in 2002). But this is calculated from live births. 
In the last decade of the twentieth century, the growing 
availability of in utero sex determination tests allowed 
parents to selectively abort female fetuses, and the 2001 
census found an adverse sex ratio below age six. 

Looking at the situation as a whole, the picture is 
more hopeful than it has been for many decades. The 
population of India is well into the demographic transi¬ 
tion to a modern regime, but only sustained efforts to 
maintain and develop the institutions of governance— 
especially those concerned with health and education— 
can ensure that it completes that transition. 

Sumit Gnha 

See also Economic Development, Importance of 
Institutions in and Social Aspects of; Food Security; 
Population, Gender Ratio of 
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DEMOGRAPHY AND CENSUS-TAKING India, the 
second most populous country in the world, had a popula¬ 
tion of over 1 billion (1,102,900), according to its 2001 
census. The publication of India’s census results attracts 
worldwide attention due to its population’s sheer size. The 
population growth rate in the country has hovered at 
around 2 percent per annum since 1961. The estimated 
growth rate between the 1991 and the 2001 census was 
almost 2 percent (1.93%), but there is a strong indication 
that the rate of population growth in the country is now 
falling compared to that of earlier decades (see Table 1). 



TABLE 1 


Total population and growth rate in India, 

1901-2001 



Average 

annual 

Census 

Population 

growth rate 

year 

(thousands) 

(percent) 

1901 

238,396 

— 

1911 

252,093 

0.56 

1921 

251,321 

-0.03 

1931 

278,977 

1.05 

1941 

318,661 

1.33 

1951 

361,088 

1.25 

1961 

439,235 

1.96 

1971 

548,160 

2.2 

1981 

683,329 

2.22 

1991 

846,388 

2.14 

2001 

1,028,610 

1.93 

SOURCE: 

Courtesy of author. 



India had a very low increase in population until 1921, 
as a result of famines, epidemics of plague and cholera, 
and the influenza epidemic of 1918-1919. The influenza 
epidemic is estimated to have killed almost 5 percent of 
the Indian population. The control of many communica¬ 
ble diseases since 1921 has significantly reduced mortal¬ 
ity in India, resulting in a slow but steady increase in 
population. The pace of population growth accelerated 
after 1961, with mortality rates declining substantially 
without any commensurate decline in fertility. The rapid 
increase in its population was one of the most serious 
challenges India faced after independence. 

The last quarter of the twentieth century also 
recorded a significant fall in fertility throughout India. 
The trend in fertility and mortality rates reveals that the 
pace of decline in fertility was slower than the decline in 
mortality from 1921 to 1971. The trend reversed there¬ 
after, and fertility is now also on a course of rapid decline. 
The 2001 census results presented a downward trend in 
population growth rate. India is also a vast and diverse 
country with significant variation in demographic indica¬ 
tors across regions. While the south and to some extent 
the west of the country experienced rapid declines in fer¬ 
tility and resultant declines in population growth, the 
highly populous states in the northern part of the coun¬ 
try recorded relatively high fertility levels and lack of sig¬ 
nificant declines in the population growth rate. 

India has a population of multilingual and multiethnic 
communities. Caste and religion play important roles in 
Indian social life. There is a very clear demographic 
difference between upper and lower castes in India. The 
upper castes have very low mortality and fertility rates, 
while the lower castes have adverse demographic 
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outcomes, an indirect indication of the socioeconomic 
vulnerability of India’s lower castes. 

Women occupy considerably lower positions through¬ 
out the country. As an exception to the international pat¬ 
tern, different decadal censuses taken throughout the last 
century present deficits of females in India. This is a 
reflection of discrimination against females in Indian 
society. India has about 6 to 8 percent more men than 
women. The sex ratio (m/f) showed a consistent upward 
movement until 1971 (except in 1951) and has fluctuated 
thereafter. The sex ratio recorded even in the 2001 census 
(1.07) was highly unfavorable to females. 

Population Census 

The population census is the basic national population 
data available in India. It is important for administrative 
purposes and for many aspects of economic and social 
research and planning. Indian census taking is a massive 
operation, which takes a number of years to organize, 
though the actual enumeration takes place within a 
month. Hundreds of reports are brought out in each cen¬ 
sus, and massive statistical materials have been published. 

The Indian census operation is one of the largest in 
the world. Prior to independence, in 1931 the undivided 
British Indian empire had the world’s largest population. 
Attempts were made to collect population data in India 
from the beginning of the Mauryan empire in the third 
century B.C. for the purpose of taxation. Similarly exten¬ 
sive records were maintained on land, production, popu¬ 
lation, and famine during the Mughal period. There were 
several assessments of India’s population by the British 
East India Company, aimed at assessing its manpower for 
purposes of defense, taxation, and employment. 

With the introduction of the first census in 1801 in 
Great Britain, it was expected that a census would be 
taken in India as well. It took, however, another eighty 
years to plan and execute a synchronous census in India. 
The first census along modern lines was taken in the 
North-West provinces in 1853. Although not systematic, 
population counts were taken since 1820 in several 
regions of India. 

The year 1872 marked the beginning of modern cen¬ 
sus taking in undivided India. However, a synchronous 
census began only from 1881 and continued at ten-year 
intervals. The 1872 census was not synchronous or sys¬ 
tematic. It was held at different dates in different parts of 
the country. It also did not cover all the provinces of 
India. The original idea was to count the population 
throughout the country on a particular day, but the cen¬ 
sus operation went on for several months. The reference 
date of the census was finally recorded as 21 February 


1872. The problems of coverage and cartography that 
the 1872 group of censuses had presented were ably fol¬ 
lowed up by W. W. Hunter’s Statistical Survey and the 
Survey of India, which helped plan for the 1881 census. 

The Indian census was undertaken on the same day on 
a de facto basis until 1931. Each person was counted at 
the place where the person was actually found on the ref¬ 
erence date of the census. However, it became increas¬ 
ingly difficult to conduct the entire enumeration on a 
single day. Hence, census taking moved from de facto to 
de jure, that is, counting a person according to his or her 
usual residence. Of these two types of enumeration, the 
de jure method is more difficult to accomplish without 
the risk of omission or double counting. 

Census taking had been a strenuous effort in India. 
Certain areas had to be excluded from census taking, and 
special efforts had to be made in remote or mountainous 
regions. The 1881 census, for instance, was not taken in 
Kashmir. Further, in the princely states, except Hyderabad, 
Baroda, and Mysore, full information was not obtained. 
The censuses prior to independence thus missed some 
regions due to specific problems encountered in those 
areas. 

The census of British India provided valuable insights 
into various aspects of Indian life. The results of each cen¬ 
sus have been published in detail, except in 1941, when 
detailed census reports could not be published due to con¬ 
straints imposed by World War II. Hundreds of volumes 
have been written on various aspects of the census. 

The British census commissioner of 1941, W. W. M. 
Yeatts, remained in India after independence in 1947, and 
he was appointed the first census commissioner of inde¬ 
pendent India. After his death in 1948, R. A. Gopalaswami 
was appointed to take his place. 

When the preparation for the 1951 census was under¬ 
way, it was clear that a complete count was impossible 
with the conditions prevailing in Jammu and Kashmir. 
The government therefore decided not to attempt a cen¬ 
sus in that state. However, using available past census fig¬ 
ures, estimates were arrived at for Jammu and Kashmir 
for the 1951 census. Similarly, census taking could not be 
conducted in Assam in the 1981 census, nor in Jammu 
and Kashmir in 1991. 

In 1951, when the first census of independent India 
was taken, the census commissioner created a compro¬ 
mise between an omnibus type of report and the almost 
bare presentation of tables made in 1941. His general 
report was fairly lengthy, but it concentrated on one cen¬ 
tral theme: the food problem in the context of rapid pop¬ 
ulation growth. The 1961 census commissioner also 
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followed this practice and chose levels of regional devel¬ 
opment as the main theme of his report. 

The 1971 census used electronic computer facilities for 
the first time. This use of technology raised the hope that 
the publication of census results would become much 
faster. But modem computer technology without a match¬ 
ing printing technology created substantial delays in the 
publication of census tables. Census reports or tables 
printed five years after the census enumeration are usually 
shelved by readers in anticipation of the next census. 

Soon after independence, India’s census organization 
became permanent under the Ministry of Home Affairs. 
From 1961, the census of India began to publish a mono¬ 
graph series on various aspects of the field. The Census 
of India Act was passed in 1948, providing adequate sup¬ 
port to the census organization, making it obligatory for 
every person occupying a house or enclosure to allow 
access to census officers and to allow them to paint on or 
to affix such letters, marks, or numbers as may be neces¬ 
sary for census purposes. The law further makes it 
mandatory for citizens to answer census questions truth¬ 
fully. The law also ensures the privacy of the information 
collected during the census operation. 

The aim of the census is to count each individual, 
although operationally the entity of enumeration is the 
household. In the 1951 census, a uniform definition was 
adopted for households throughout India. A “household” 
was defined as a “group of people who lived together and 
took their food from a common kitchen” (Census of 
India, 1951). 

The village and town are considered the smallest ter¬ 
ritorial units in rural and urban areas, respectively. Maps 
of these areas would be useful, but have been rare in the 
history of the Indian census. Only in the North-West 
Frontier provinces were maps used to help in the enu¬ 
meration. Since 1961, however, the use of maps has 
become more common. 

Once the territorial location is demarcated clearly, the 
next important task in the preparatory stage is to locate 
every household within the smallest administrative units. 
Since 1941, during the house-listing operation, informa¬ 
tion was also gathered concerning the head of the family, 
type of house, and, recently, details of amenities. Such 
data provide valuable insights into many aspects of Indian 
domestic life, and increase knowledge of living standards 
throughout the country. Trained enumerators visit every 
household in every corner of the country to gather infor¬ 
mation. The enumeration now takes about twenty days 
to complete. 

The census organization carries out data processing, 
tabulation, and analyses of their data; this data processing 
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has been computerized since 1971. Provisional census 
figures are published within months of the enumeration. 
However, there is an enormous delay in releasing other 
detailed tables, which may take six to seven years. 

Problems of the Census Count 

The aim of the census organization is to gather accu¬ 
rate information from every individual in the country. 
However, in India, social and cultural traditions often 
prevent people from revealing accurate information. 
Nearly 72 percent of the population in India live in rural 
areas, according to the 2001 census. Many villages, espe¬ 
cially tribal villages, have very limited accessibility. It is 
widely accepted that most censuses in the world under¬ 
count people to a certain extent, particularly young chil¬ 
dren. In India, sociocultural habits are said to result in a 
significantly higher undercount of females. 

In the past, the primary motive for census taking was 
for assessing taxes. This general perception has remained 
a serious barrier to the gathering of accurate information 
from most rural homes. It is, however, expected that the 
data collected over a number of censuses are likely to 
become more accurate and dependable. Even after sev¬ 
eral years of census taking in India, however, it is the 
experience of field workers in villages that the most com¬ 
mon misgiving about any census or sample survey is fear 
of the imposition of taxes. As early as in the 1872, the 
census reports observed that many misapprehensions 
prevailed on the subject of an approaching census. A 
number of wild rumors were usually spread about the 
objectives of census taking, with the levy of taxes being 
the major concern. In Madras it was feared that houses 
were numbered to levy a house tax. 

In many parts of India, land is largely held by domi¬ 
nant castes, who have economically exploited low-ranking 
landless laborers and poor artisans. Early censuses did 
not provide an accurate count of people of the lower 
castes. The censuses taken after independence removed 
questions on caste and limited them only to scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes as a constitutional require¬ 
ment. The major contribution of the census of 
independent India was in the field of internal migration 
and urbanization. For the first time in the history of the 
census, the 1951 census gave the rural-urban makeup for 
all tables. 

The poor status of women in India gives them a 
higher likelihood of being uncounted in censuses. In 
some parts of the British India, people thought that the 
British government conducted censuses to find wives for 
British soldiers. Women were often concealed from 
census takers to avoid the possibility of exploitation. 
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FIGURE 1 



Indian censuses since the beginning of the twentieth 
century reveal a continuous increase in the masculinity of 
the population, at least until 1971 (see Figure I). After a 
detailed examination of the various factors accounting for 
the falling sex ratio in the country, Pravin Visaria (1961) 
concluded that it was the result of higher mortality 
among females than males. 

The sex ratio (m/f) of the population has been 
fluctuating since the 1971 census. An assessment of the 
underenumeration in the census by Mari P. N. Bhat in 
1998 observed that there has been an excessive under¬ 
count of females, approximately 1.8 percent in the 1991 
census as compared to the 1981 census, leading to an 
increase in the sex ratio. According to Tim Dyson (2001), 
the brief reversals of the trend toward increasing mas¬ 
culinity in the censuses of 1951, 1981, and 2001 hap¬ 
pened mainly because females in particular were better 
counted in these censuses than in the immediately pre¬ 
ceding enumerations. This gives credence to the notion 
that, even after independence, a fairly large proportion of 
females in the country remain unreported. 

Given the sociocultural conditions prevailing in India, 
and the vastness of its census operation, conducted under 
extremely difficult conditions, census underestimates are 
not surprising. Skepticism still persists regarding the pur¬ 
pose of census taking, and widespread illiteracy, particu¬ 
larly among the lower classes, especially women, 
contributes to the possibility of underenumeration. Post¬ 
enumeration surveys, however, indicate levels of under¬ 
enumeration varying between 1.5 and 2.0 percent. It is 


possible that even postenumeration surveys underesti¬ 
mate the magnitude of the census undercount. Hence the 
true population of India may be larger than the census 
data indicate. 

K S. James 

See also Demographic Trends since 1757; 

Population, Gender Ratio of 
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DESAI, MORARJI (1896-1995), prime minister of 
India (1977-1979). Born in 1896, Morarji Ranchodji 
Desai began his political career by taking part in the 
Indian Nationalist Congress’s freedom struggle against 
British rule. Like Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Desai spent many years in British jails for his part 
in the civil disobedience movement. He was a Gujarati 
Hindu from the Bombay presidency province of British 
India, which included the present-day states of Gujarat 
and Maharashtra. A strict vegetarian expounding high 
moral values, Desai was a staunch Gandhian in his phi¬ 
losophy and practice. Desai had his early education in 
Gujarat and then at Bombay University. 

Desai rose to prominence when he became the Con¬ 
gress Party chief minister of the state of Bombay (for¬ 
merly the Bombay presidency) from 1952 to 1956, before 
the province was divided into Gujarat and Maharashtra. 
He later held ministerial positions in Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
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Congress government and assumed that he was the right¬ 
ful heir-apparent for the position of prime minister after 
Nehru’s death in 1964. However, the Congress Party 
chose Lai Bahadur Shastri to become prime minister. 
When Shastri died in January 1966, Desai again sought 
to become prime minister, but was again bypassed, this 
time in favor of Nehru’s daughter, Indira Gandhi. Desai 
became finance minister and deputy prime minister in 
Indira Gandhi’s Congress government. He defected in 
1969 to start a rival Congress Party, known as Congress 
(O), signifying that this new party represented the “old” 
Congress Party, which had brought freedom to India. 
The ruling Congress Party of Indira Gandhi then 
became identified as Congress (I), with the “I” standing 
for Indira. The public recognized the party of the daugh¬ 
ter of Nehru as the continuation of the Congress Party of 
Nehru and Gandhi, and Indira Gandhi’s Congress (I) was 
swept back to power in the elections of 1971, with a two- 
thirds majority in Parliament. 

When Prime Minister Gandhi declared the 
“National Emergency,” suspending the democratic 
Constitution and imposed authoritarian rule, Desai was 
imprisoned under the drastic provisions of the emer¬ 
gency. His Congress (O) Party then joined the alliance 
of opposition parties to form the Janata Party to chal¬ 
lenge the Congress (I) Party in the national elections of 
March 1977. The Janata Party won, and Morarji Desai 
finally achieved his ambition, becoming prime minister 
of India. He was the first non-Congress Party prime 
minister of India, heading the Janata Party government 
from 1977 to 1979. Critics, however, claimed that hav¬ 
ing reached the pinnacle, he was content merely to sit on 
top of it. High inflation and intense rivalry among 
members of the Janata Party led to its defeat in the 1979 
elections. 

Often perceived as an eccentric, Desai gained notori¬ 
ety when he claimed that he drank his own urine as a 
form of health therapy. He even wrote a book, titled 
Nature's Cure, about this odd belief. His bizarre practice 
was jokingly referred to by the public as “Morarji Cola.” 
In 1974, before he became prime minister, he also pub¬ 
lished an autobiography, The Story of My Life. Moraji 
Desai died in 1995 at the age of ninety-nine. 

Raju G. C. Thomas 

See also Congress Party; Gandhi, Indira; Gandhi, 
Mahatma M. K.; Nehru, Jawaharlal 
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DEVADASIS. See Dance Forms; Devi. 


DEVANAGARI. See Languages and Scripts. 


DEVA(S). See Vedic Aryan India. 

DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 
1950-1990 When India attained independence in 1947, 
it inherited a weak and unwieldy banking structure. The 
rudimentary nature of the legal framework had allowed 
the haphazard growth of indigenous banking institutions, 
with the number of banks mushrooming in some periods, 
followed by sizable numbers of bank failures, especially 
during World War II. The structure of banking under¬ 
went a significant change during the war, with the 
semiofficial Imperial Bank of India and the foreign- 
controlled exchange banks yielding ground to the new 
Indian joint stock banks. With the preponderance of 
banks with miniscule capital and rampant unhealthy busi¬ 
ness practices, banking development during this period 
was considered uncontrolled and indiscriminate. 

The stresses and strains faced by the Indian banking 
system during the immediate postwar years were com¬ 
pounded by the postpartition travails, particularly in 
West Bengal and Punjab, the provinces that suffered the 
worst impact. Two hundred and five banks went out of 
business from 1947 to 1951; of them, 83 were in West 
Bengal, with outside liabilities of 260 million rupees, and 
24 were in Punjab, with much larger outside liabilities of 
620 million rupees. Of 194 nonscheduled banks listed 
with the Reserve Bank of India at the end of March 1953, 
146 were defunct or untraceable. 

The subject of the inadequacy of banking laws had 
received probing attention in the report of the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee (1931), which recom¬ 
mended a full-fledged bank act, but this could be imple¬ 
mented only with the passage of a regular Banking 
Companies Act (1949). After these early steps, the Indian 
banking system experienced far-reaching changes in the 
post-1950 period. These changes have been primarily 
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State Bank of India. The Ballygunge branch of the State Bank 
of India, Kolkata. Known as the Imperial Bank of India until 
1955, it is the largest state-controlled bank in India. INDIA TODAY. 


influenced by public policies that evolved over different 
phases, which may be broadly described as: consolidation 
of banking and strengthening of banking regulations 
(1950-1967); credit initiatives and social control over 
banking (1955-1967); bank nationalization and significant 
structural and institutional changes (1969-1990); and the 
current period of banking reforms (1991 onward). 


TABLE 1 


Growth and structure of commercial banks in India, 
1951-1990 



1951 

1969 

1980 

1990 

2002 

Number of all commercial 
banks 

566 

85 

276 

290 

298 

Scheduled banks including 
regional rural banks 

92 

71 

273 

287 

294 

Regional rural banks 

— 

— 

194 

196 

196 

Nonscheduled commercial 
banks 

474 

14 

3 

2 

4 

Share in bank deposits 
(in percentages) 

Publics sector banks 


84.5 

91.9 

90.8 

79.0 

Foreign banks 

— 

9.2 

2.9 

5.0 

5.0 

Private banks 

— 

6.3 

5.2 

4.1 

16.0 


source: Reserve Bank of India. 


companies, including control over management, board 
membership, and voting rights; there followed varied 
attempts at amalgamations, mergers, transfers, recon¬ 
structions, and even liquidations of fragile banks. The 
process of consolidation through amalgamation— 
voluntary until 1960—was slow. The failure of two major 
banks in 1960 brought home the inherent risks involved 
in allowing substandard banks to continue to function. 
An amendment to the banking law enacted that year 
facilitated the compulsory reconstruction and amalgama¬ 
tion of banks considered to be unviable and reluctant to 
enter into voluntary merger arrangements. During this 
phase, efforts were made to reorganize fifty-four state- 
associated banks in the erstwhile princely states. 

As a result, between 1960 and the end of 1969, there 
were 48 compulsory mergers, in addition to 20 voluntary 
amalgamations, 17 mergers with the State Bank of India, 
and 125 transfers of assets and liabilities. These various 
measures of consolidation drastically reduced the number 
of banks from 566 in 1951 to 295 in 1961 and finally to 85 
in 1969 (see Table 1). The process brought an end to the 
institutions that had been called nonscheduled banks, with 
limited capital size and unsustainable banking practices. 


Banking Consolidation 

The task of consolidation and strengthening of the 
banking system, which the Reserve Bank of India took up 
in earnest after 1950, required multilayered actions. 
Toward this end, even the new law was found to be insuf¬ 
ficient; it was amended ten times between 1950 and 1967. 
The multilayered processes of consolidation and 
strengthening first required the execution of a wide set of 
measures of supervision and control over banking 


Social Orientation 

To encourage the growth of regional and functional 
banking, the social orientation of commercial banking 
was conceived in the founding law of the Reserve Bank of 
India itself, which was entrusted with the responsibility of 
enlarging the supply of agricultural finance through 
scheduled commercial banks or cooperative institutions. 
Until the early 1950s, the cooperative movement was 
considered appropriate for this purpose. But, on the basis 
of the recommendations of the Rural Banking Enquiry 
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Committee (1950) for involving commercial banks in 
rural credit, the former Imperial Bank of India agreed to 
open 114 offices in rural and semiurban areas (against 274 
branches recommended); it opened only 63 branches in 
the five years following July 1951. It was concluded, 
therefore, that without government intervention, banking 
facilities would not be extended to such areas. Hence, the 
Imperial Bank of India was brought under public owner¬ 
ship as the State Bank of India from July 1955, with the 
central bank of the country holding 92 percent of its 
shares and with a statutory responsibility to establish at 
least 400 additional branches within a five-year period; it 
fulfilled these and other branch expansion targets it set for 
itself. In September 1959 major state-associated banks of 
the former princely states were taken over and vested with 
the State Bank of India as subsidiaries. 

Even so, many perceived weaknesses of the commer¬ 
cial banking system, such as poor population coverage of 
bank branches, vast sectoral credit gaps, excess control 
over banks by industrial and commercial interests, and a 
poor capital base, came to be aired in political circles, 
suggesting reorientation of the banking system. This led 
to the adoption of several measures, during the period 
from 1965 to 1969, that have been described as establish¬ 
ing “social control” over commercial banks. They 
included introduction of the credit authorization plan 
(1965) requiring scheduled banks to obtain prior author¬ 
ization for granting new credit limits of 10 million rupees 
or over to any single party; initiation of a social control 
plan in 1968, with the objectives of achieving a wider 
spread of bank credit, preventing its misuse, and direct¬ 
ing a larger volume of credit to priority sectors; and the 
statutory reconstitution of commercial bank boards with 
a majority representation to informal sectors. 

Bank Nationalization 

The sociopolitical undercurrent of the second half of 
the 1960s was one of disenchantment with the functioning 
of the commercial banking system, even after the initiation 
of social control over banks. Two major institutional devel¬ 
opments took place during the period that followed. First, 
effective 19 July 1969, fourteen major Indian scheduled 
banks having public deposits of 5 00 million rupees or over 
were nationalized. On 15 April 1980 six more Indian banks 
of the same size were nationalized. In 1975 a new type of 
commercial bank, the regional rural bank, was established 
in underbanked districts of the country as an institution 
that could combine local familiarity with modern banking 
methods. By the end ofDecember 1983, 150 regional rural 
banks had come into existence, covering 265 districts out 
of the country’s then 400-odd districts. These were set up 
with central government, state government, and commer¬ 
cial bank partnership. 


TABLE 2 


Number of offices of scheduled commercial banks 
according to population group 



1969 

1990 

2002 

Rural 

1,833 

34,791 

32,481 

(percent of total) 

(22.2) 

(58.2) 

(49.1) 

Semiurban 

3,342 

11,324 

14,723 

(percent of total) 

(40.5) 

(19.0) 

(22.2) 

All-India 

8,262 

59,752 

66,208 

(percent of total) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 


source: Courtesy of author. 


By the middle of the 1980s, public policies began to focus 
on facilitating banks to undertake diversification into “para- 
banking” and other financial service activities. Many banks 
had set up specialized subsidiary companies and asset-liability 
management companies, and either through these entities 
or on their own, they entered into new activities, such as 
merchant banking, mutual funds, hire-purchase, housing 
finance, venture capital, equipment leasing, factoring, secu¬ 
rities broking and trading, and other financial services. 

These institutional developments have brought, along 
with the State Bank of India and its subsidiaries, commer¬ 
cial banks with over 90 percent of deposits into public own¬ 
ership (see Table 1). At the same time, a series of policy 
initiatives brought about many other structural changes, 
such as the fast growth of bank branches, the spread of 
branches to rural, semiurban, and underdeveloped regions, 
and a higher proportion of bank credit extended to agricul¬ 
ture, small-scale industries, and other defined priority sec¬ 
tors. By the end of March 1990, over 46,000 bank branches 
(or 77 percent) were located in rural and semi-urban areas 
(see Table 2). A large number of these branches were 
opened in underbanked and underdeveloped eastern, 
northeastern, and central regions of the country. Over 93 
percent of bank branches represented public sector banks, 
including regional rural banks; the balance belonged to 
Indian private banks (6.5 percent) and foreign banks (0.2 
percent). An equally sharp change occurred in the sectoral 
distribution of bank credit, with the share of agriculture, 
small-scale industries, and other informal sectors rising sig- 
nificandy, from less than 10 percent in March 1968 to 
about 40 percent in March 1990 (see Table 3); the share of 
medium and large-scale industry declined from about 60 
percent to 37 percent during the same period. 

Growing ailments. Even as the postnationalization 
policies for commercial banks were underway, many 
efforts were made to examine their functioning (James 
Raj Committee, 1978); to undertake their restructuring 
(Banking Commission, 1972, and James Raj Committee, 
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TABLE 3 


Distribution of advances of scheduled commercial 
banks by sector 

(Percentages to total advances) 


March March March March March 


Sector 

1951 

1968 

1980 

1990 

2002 

Agriculture 

2.1 

2.2 

14.5 

15.9 

9.8 

Industry 

34.0 

67.5 

47.9 

48.7 

41.4 

Small-scale industries 

— 

7.9 

12.2 

11.5 

4.9 

Commerce 

36.0 

19.2 

28.5 

22.2 

26.7 

Personal 

6.8 

3.7 

4.8 

6.4 

12.6 

Other 

21.1 

7.4 

4.3 

6.8 

9.5 


source: Reserve Bank of India. 


1978); to enhance productivity, efficiency, and profitabil¬ 
ity (PEP Committee, 1997); and to improve customer 
service in banks (Varadachary Working Group, 1977). In 
retrospect, many of their substantive recommendations 
remained unimplemented or were implemented half¬ 
heartedly. As a result, the deterioration in the working of 
commercial banks persisted. 

As various studies and committee reports have demon¬ 
strated, the vast quantitative progress of commercial bank¬ 
ing with a directed and forced pace was accompanied by 
growing problems of deterioration in the quality of loan 
portfolios, resulting in sizable nonperforming assets, 
declines in productivity and profitability, serious manage¬ 
ment weaknesses, and trade union pressures, giving rise to 
overstaffing, weaknesses in organizational structures, inad¬ 
equate internal controls, deterioration in “housekeeping,” 
and poor customer service. These issues of deterioration in 
financial health called for urgent remedial measures, which 
the two versions of the Narasimham Committee (1991 and 
1998) subsequently proposed. Almost all of the commit¬ 
tee’s recommendations, except that to reduce the 40 per¬ 
cent target for directed credit to 10 percent, have been 
under implementation since the beginning of the 1990s; 
these, along with other reform measures, have served as a 
check on the postnationalization structural changes and 
have overall contributed to an improvement in the work¬ 
ing of the commercial banking system. 

Sadanand Shetty 

See also Banking Sector Reform since 1991; Central 
Banking, Developmental Aspects of 
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DEVELOPMENT POLITICS The politics of devel¬ 
opment, or development politics, has always been at the 
core of modern economic activity, despite claims to the 
contrary. In India, a developing and democratic country, 
one can never fully understand the process of economic 
development, or of liberalization, without deciphering 
the politics and power that envelop it, even if market- 
oriented reforms pretend to rid economic activity of 
“political interference.” 

Traditionally, development was understood as out¬ 
comes: economic wealth or economic progress measured 
in terms of gross national or domestic product. By this 
criteria, India performed badly despite its early potential; 
its per capita income in 2002 was $470, while its per 
capita gross domestic product grew at 3 percent in 
2001-2002 and its rank for purchasing power parity gross 
national product was quite low, around 146th. Indian 
leaders wanted significantly more. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
India’s first prime minister, had declared that independ¬ 
ence in 1947 “is but a step, an opening of opportunity, 
toward the great triumphs and achievements that await 
us.” He noted that the tasks of development included 
“the ending of poverty and ignorance and disease and 
inequality of opportunity.” Important philosophical 
debates in the 1970s and 1980s expanded the notion of 
development to incorporate equality of opportunity as 
well as the expansion of human freedoms. The main idea 
was that one must see what “goods and services do to the 
actual opportunities and freedoms of people, categorized 
according to class, gender, location, and social status” 
(Dreze and Sen). Thus, development must be viewed 
in the broader sense as encompassing both economic 
and social opportunities and affecting different social 
groups—women and lower castes and minorities— 
differently. Unfortunately, India’s performance by these 
more expansive criteria also remained quite limited. 
About 363.8 million people (out of 1.2 billion) earned 
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less than $1 a day in 2003-2004. Its infant mortality rate 
was one of the lowest, around 90 per thousand live births, 
while life expectancy at birth was sixty-three years. Illit¬ 
eracy remained endemic: around 38 percent of India’s 
population cannot read or write, while the figures for 
women were much higher, around sixty-four percent. 
Malnourishment inflicted around 53 percent of children. 
Gender-related indicators were among the worst in the 
world: in 2004 there were only 933 women to 1,000 men 
in the population, a exceptionally low sex ratio; life 
expectancy of women was sixty-four years, and female 
mortality rates during pregnancy remained high. Eighty- 
six million members of scheduled castes and tribes, Dal¬ 
its and indigenous communities, forming 25.6 percent of 
the population, continued to suffer from caste (status) 
inequality in addition to many other forms of inequality, 
despite constitutional protections. According to the 
United Nations Development Program, India’s human 
development index’s rank was 134th, below almost all the 
countries of the Middle East and behind many African 
countries with lower per capita incomes. Social and 
economic deprivation has found a home in India, despite 
Nehru’s wishes and a surplus of state capacity. Thus, 
India is a bundle of contradictions: its government is all- 
pervasive and strong; yet, its capacity to affect the long¬ 
term developmental prospects of its citizens or to 
increase growth remains limited. 

Development Theory and India 

India’s developmental experiment is unique for a 
number of reasons: for its grand ambitions, in aiming to 
achieve simultaneous economic progress with social and 
distributional equity, but also for its attempt to achieve 
these goals through democratic means. Thus, India’s 
developmental trajectory figures prominently in larger 
comparative debates about the role of the state in eco¬ 
nomic development, the contests between states and 
markets as prime movers of growth, the complementar¬ 
ity or lack thereof between democracy and development, 
as well as the impact of overt centralization in subverting 
local and market potentials. 

India has been compared unfavorably with East Asia 
and Southeast Asia, although its protection from the Asian 
financial crisis of 1997, as well as its rapid growth in the 
late 1990s, has given pause to such negative assessments. 
The consensus of the 1980s and 1990s seemed to be that 
India’s developmental failure is attributed to its govern¬ 
mental failures, which overwhelmed its intrinsic potential. 
Rapid growth in the 1990s seemed to confirm this picture, 
since it coincided with liberalization policies that sought to 
reduce the power of the state and replace them with mar¬ 
ket forces and international competition. Yet, India’s state 
institutions and its administrative structure remain the 

t/T /- 


envy of many developing countries: its meritocractic selec¬ 
tion system, the quality and reach of its civil servants, and 
its revenue capacity led the Indian state to create a public 
sector and a self-reliant economic policy in the 1960s that 
became a model for many other countries. 

This puzzle led scholars such as Alva Myrdal to charac¬ 
terize the Indian state as “soft” and as “weak-strong.” 
Lloyd Rudolph and Susanne Rudolph noted that the 
Indian state defies easy generalization in that it has “altern¬ 
ated between autonomous and reflexive relations with the 
society in which it is embedded” (p. 1). Baldev Raj Nayar, 
in a pithy description noted the “paradox of state strength 
and policy weakness” in India (p. 145). In the words of 
Pranab Bardhan: “It is, by now, obvious to most people 
that in spite of some measure of political autonomy and its 
direct command over vast economic resources, the Indian 
state is rather weak in shaping the economy” (p. 323). Oth¬ 
ers have argued that the Indian state is a rent-seeking state 
that uses its regulatory power to extract rents from the pri¬ 
vate sector. In this view, the strength of the Indian state 
was exploited by its occupants to augment illegitimate 
power and hurt its developmental prospects. 

Despite this apparent consensus, recent interpretations 
note certain anomalies. Ronald Herring notes that unlike 
the Latin American states, India was prudent in its inter¬ 
national debt management before the 1980s, and the cycle 
of high inflation and high growth rates escaped its citizens 
(1999). Vibha Pingle (1999) and Eswaran Sridharan 
(1996) outline the specificity of different sectors; state 
intervention in some sectors was more enhancing than 
others; dimensionality of state intervention needs to be 
incorporated rather than a blunt analysis of the Indian 
state. Aseema Sinha (2005) and Patrick Heller (1999) 
focus their attention on another kind of variation: 
regional variation in developmental prospects. Sinha 
argues that subnational developmental states lead us to 
rethink the national frameworks of most assessments. In 
India the failure of the national state and pervasive market 
failures were complemented or mitigated by some subna¬ 
tional developmental states. Heller’s study of Kerala state 
highlights the fusion of labor-oriented class mobilization 
and development. He argues that class mobilization is not 
antithetical to the wholesome developmental prospects of 
a subnational state. Correspondingly, the well-being of 
people in Kerala is among the highest in the world. Thus, 
recent reevaluations urge a more nuanced and careful 
analysis of India’s developmental failures. 

A Historical Perspective 

India’s developmental experience took birth in a 
moment of nationalist hope and global postcolonial 
enthusiasm. At that time, it was believed that states can 
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make a difference to long-term economic performance as 
well as address social and equity needs of a poor and 
underdeveloped population. India embarked on a path of 
planned industrialization, relying on the public sector to 
steer ahead, while a strong private sector was expected to 
aid the state’s efforts toward larger developmental goals. 

India’s developmental trajectory has evolved simulta¬ 
neously with the state and the Congress Party. India, after 
gaining independence in 1947, launched an ambitious 
developmental strategy that sought to achieve rapid eco¬ 
nomic growth and industrialization while improving the 
economic and social well-being of its citizens. The role of 
the central government was seen to be preeminent and 
strong. This strategy faced its first serious challenge in 
the 1960s with a persistent food crisis, combined with 
political instability and eventual recourse to a currency 
devaluation in 1966. Soon after, in 1969, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi moved the country’s economic strategy 
toward stronger state intervention, nationalization, and 
self-reliance. A populist emphasis on poverty and welfare 
programs allowed the regime to acquire political and 
electoral legitimacy. Foreign economic policy turned 
inward, and trade with the external world was limited to 
the Communist bloc. India’s share of world trade started 
to decline in this period. In 1977 a new Janata Party gov¬ 
ernment took power and moved the economic trajectory 
more toward agriculture and small business. Yet, the 
overall orientation stayed state-led and centralized. 
Indira Gandhi, on returning to power in 1980, loosened 
some economic controls on the private sector and tech¬ 
nology imports; her son, Rajiv Gandhi, who took power 
after her assassination, strengthened these hesitant steps. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s economic vision was different in two 
crucial respects: it was technocratic, and outward looking. 
Although he could not carry forward many of his reforms 
in his brief tenure (1984—1989), he can be credited with 
introducing many significant ideational shifts in India’s 
economic policy, thus setting the background for far- 
reaching reforms that were to come in 1991. In 1991 the 
minority government of P. V Narsimha Rao, faced with a 
balance of payments crisis, was forced to seek an Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) loan. The finance minister 
at the time, Dr. Manmohan Singh, took this window of 
opportunity to initiate systemic economic reforms that 
went far beyond reforms required by the IMF structural 
adjustment package. Regulatory controls over the private 
sector were dismantled and India’s relations with the 
external world opened up. Since the 1990s, reforms have 
proceeded in fits and starts; yet by 2004 most observers 
agreed that the reforms had been consolidated. 

Before India’s independence, developmental choices 
were crucially shaped by Mahatma Gandhi, who put his 


stamp of village democracy on India’s developmental 
thinking so indelibly that, even after the ascendance of 
Nehruvian thinking, Indian politicians still evoke some 
of those ideas in their defense of local governance insti¬ 
tutions such as panchayat raj. Critics of India’s develop¬ 
ment experience, such as the recent anti-Narmada Dam 
movement, also evoke Gandhian ideas. Powerful regional 
voices gave different interpretations that shaped regional 
traditions of development in the colonial era: 
M. Vishveshvarayya, the diwan of Karnataka, and Sardar 
Patel, a leader in Gujarat, represented diverse views on 
development. 

Yet, it was Jawaharlal Nehru’s vision that proved most 
deeply consequential in the new nation’s developmental 
thinking. He combined the goals of democracy, industrial 
development, and social and economic equity in a distinc¬ 
tive way. His stamp lies over the institutions of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, the Congress Party, and the national 
state as they grappled with these tripartite tasks. During 
the Nehruvian period, key regional leaders articulated 
their own visions, including Dr. B. C. Roy, the chief min¬ 
ister in West Bengal, Pratap Singh Kairon in Punjab, 
K. Kamaraj in Tamil Nadu, and Jivraj Patel in Gujarat. 
Intellectuals—largely economists and technocrats—also 
played key roles in the formative years of India’s develop¬ 
ment, as policy makers consulted and involved “experts” 
in its policy process. P. C. Mahalanobis, the chief adviser 
to the Planning Commission from 1955, was the chief 
architect of the Second Five-Year Plan. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s role in India’s devel¬ 
opmental evolution is usually seen to be negative, but it 
is important to remember that she implemented an 
unparalleled populist reform program embodied in ame¬ 
liorative antipoverty programs, as well as a move toward 
state capitalism of a distinct kind. Rajiv Gandhi, together 
with his group of technocrats such as Sam Pitroda, played 
a crucial role in laying the conditions for India’s engage¬ 
ment with more current technologies and more generally 
with globalization. His technocratic vision, even if shorn 
of political realism, was an important turning point in 
India’s developmental trajectory. Since then, the role 
played by Prime Minister V. P. Singh (1989-1991) and 
Finance Minister Manmohan Singh in initiating liberal¬ 
ization, facilitated quietly by the subsequent prime min¬ 
ister, Narsimha Rao, is crucial in understanding the 
peculiar, internally driven trajectory of economic reform 
in India. 

T> this list of national leaders one must add the newly 
important role played by regional leaders who, in the 
1990s, not only shaped national policies but also engaged 
the global political economy in new and different ways. 
Chadrababu Naidu, the chief minister of Andhra Pradesh, 
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along with Jyoti Basu, chief minister of West Bengal from 
1977 to 2000, and S. M Krishna, chief minister of 
Karnataka, as well as Digvijay Singh of Madhya Pradesh, 
evolved distinctive regional responses to the ongoing 
process of liberalization in India. Naidu became famous 
for his ease with technology as much as for his ability to 
bargain effectively with the World Bank for loans for his 
state. Basu oversaw one of the most successful transitions 
in a subnational state as his party and state government, in 
1994, embraced the central policy of liberalization while 
welcoming it for ensuring more “regional autonomy.” 
Digvijay Singh was temporarily successful in making 
“human development”—literacy, infrastructural develop¬ 
ment, and health—the goal of his state. 

Institutional Framework of India’s 
Development 

From rural development to agricultural develop¬ 
ment. “India lives in its villages” had long been the con¬ 
stant refrain of the country’s politicians. In 2003, 60 percent 
of the country’s population was still rural. Yet, India’s lead¬ 
ers never linked agrarian reform to broader development 
goals or adequately addressed the linkages between distrib¬ 
utive aims, rural well-being, and agrarian productivity. 
Mostly, each of these elements—redistribution, agrarian 
well-being, technical improvements in the service of agrar¬ 
ian growth—were treated separately at different moments, 
a product of the crisis of the day rather than of long-term 
strategic thinking about how they fit together into a coher¬ 
ent developmental strategy. 

India’s initial years of independence (1947-1955) saw 
the implementation of land reform legislation and the 
creation of community development institutions with the 
goal of achieving broader well-being for India’s citizens. 
It was not clear, however, how that strategy would fit 
with the emphasis on large-scale industrialization that 
was so prominent at the time. Moreover, land reform was 
left to the states, given the pressures by landlords and 
powerful notables in India’s ruling Congress Party. Its 
uneven and indifferent implementation robbed land 
reform of its radicalizing promise to change agrarian 
relations or to improve agrarian income and well-being. 

The failure to address the core of India’s agrarian prob¬ 
lem created a food crisis in the early 1960s that led India’s 
policy makers to move toward a limited technocratic and 
intensive solution aimed at agrarian productivity and self- 
reliance in food grain production. The New Agricultural 
Policy concentrated resources (credit and the Intensive 
Agricultural District Programme) and technology (high- 
yielding varieties of seeds, irrigation, fertilizers, pesticides, 
etc.) in the already advanced areas of the country and 



among progressive farmers. It also sought to involve 
foreign—largely U.S.—aid with research institutions set up 
for this purpose. The strategy paid off in increasing agrar¬ 
ian productivity, and India’s dependence on imports of food 
grain became a thing of the past. By 1988-1989, India was 
producing 170 million tons of food grain. Regionally, the 
greatest improvements occurred in the wheat-growing 
regions of Punjab, Haryana, and western Uttar Pradesh. 
Yet, this newfound self-reliance could not address the prob¬ 
lems of the rice-growing regions of the country, thus creat¬ 
ing new regional disparities in agrarian patterns. Even more 
tragically, large sections of India’s populace have continued 
to suffer from chronic malnutrition and hunger despite the 
self-sufficiency in food grain production, highlighting the 
role of institutions that mediate the production process to 
the consumption of food; distribution of food continues to 
be a persistent failure of India’s “Green Revolution.” 

Industrial development as the lynchpin of the 
modern developing state. Industrial development was 
the centerpiece of India’s developmental strategy; its 
instrument was a strong public sector and regulation of 
the private sector for public purposes. Thus, India 
adopted an import-substitution industrial strategy (ISI), 
rather than developing its comparative advantage in agri¬ 
cultural and textile goods. Exports were neglected. This 
strategy was to be implemented by the central govern¬ 
ment, the licensing system, the constitutionally mandated 
Finance Commission, and the Planning Commission, 
which acquired disproportionate power in the early years. 

The centerpiece of the regulatory state came to be 
identified with the licensing system—the so called 
“license-quota-permit raj”—that set up licensing regula¬ 
tions to direct the flow of industrial investments to desired 
locations and sectors and with the desired mix of product 
and technology. The purpose of the act was to regulate the 
entry of firms, to keep industrial capacities in line with 
plan targets, to achieve regional balance in the creation of 
industrial capacities, and to diversify the industrial base. 
Such applications were also reviewed for suitability of the 
proposed enterprise or expansion plans from the point of 
“national” and economically rational objectives. 

Despite such rationality and preeminent power, the 
regulatory system became a combination of policy and 
patronage, wherein different groups established privi¬ 
leged channels of access to state policy. These distribu¬ 
tive coalitions received subsidies, concessions, and 
benefits in return for their political support. As a conse¬ 
quence, the developmental health of the nation suffered. 

Class, Capitalism, and Development 

In its early years of India’s development, private busi¬ 
ness, it was believed, would serve a subordinate, although 
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important role. Colonialism had stunted the growth of 
capitalist enterprise in particular ways: it had ensured 
that Indian capitalists were reliant on state finances, in 
sectors like consumer goods and textiles rather than cap¬ 
ital good industries, and were located in few coastal cen¬ 
ters like Mumbai, Kolkata, and Chennai. Thus, the 
preeminent role of the state was seen to be natural, given 
the insufficient development of capitalist enterprise in 
colonial India and its dependent and uneven character. 
Largely foreign companies or the already strong business 
groups exploited the new opportunities for investment 
opened up by the newly independent Indian state: the 
Marwari, Gujarati, and Parsi business communities. 
Moreover, these business groups came to rely on state 
initiatives for finances, markets, and international con¬ 
nections. As state regulation proceeded, business learned 
to cope with a highly regulated system in subtle yet pow¬ 
erful ways, so that informal connections were established 
between the national bureaucracy and the large and pow¬ 
erful business houses. The influence of business on state 
policy took many informal forms wherein personal con¬ 
nections, party finance, and “briefcase politics” infiltrated 
the state-led system from within. 

Democracy and Development 

In comparative terms, India poses a puzzle to most 
accounts that link development with democracy. Most 
stable democracies are industrialized and wealthy; India 
is a large poor democracy, but one which has persisted 
and has been consolidated over time. Most of the world’s 
stable democracies arose together with capitalism, as 
middle classes and the bourgeoisie challenged aristocratic 
privilege in favor of commoners and masses. Indian 
democracy arose in an agrarian colonial country, where 
poverty was endemic and capitalist development was nas¬ 
cent. India’s failure to fit into this neat generalization has 
given pause to many an analyst. 

In one view, democracy serves as an obstacle to growth. 
Democratic politics reduces developmental politics into 
populist and symbolic channels as office seekers subordi¬ 
nate the long-term collective ends to popular pressures 
and short-term electoral goals. Most observers believe that 
India’s chaotic democracy, with multiple social groups, 
prevents the movement toward developmental politics. In 
1997 Prime Minister Inder Gujral said: “India had to pay 
the economic price of political democracy.” Yet, Adam 
Przeworski’s research on the political foundations of eco¬ 
nomic growth finds no strong correlation between regime 
type and positive economic growth. Development is hurt 
by entrenched political-economic interests that acquired 
vested linkages with the license-quota-permit raj. Democ¬ 
racy may be an innocent bystander to this corruption of 
the development process. 


Federalism and Development 

The Indian strategy of development was not only led by 
the central government but gave enormous formal power to 
central institutions. Nehru saw planning in terms of its 
national scope, where central institutions of power would 
rationally direct development in the right way. Nehru, in 
contrast to Indira Gandhi, saw the power of regional chief 
ministers as embodying these goals in the most effective 
manner. Yet, over time, regional leaders gained promi¬ 
nence, and claims of regional redistribution came to ani¬ 
mate public discussions and the work of the Planning 
Commission, which was responsible for allocating public 
expenditure to states in the most rational and equitable 
manner. This led to the formation of the National Devel¬ 
opment Commission, with chief ministers as members, and 
the modification of national plans to accommodate regional 
claims. Thus, the Third Plan incorporated regional devel¬ 
opment and regional equity as important goals, and many 
commissions were set up in the mid- to late 1960s to deal 
with the issue of backward states and backward districts. 

The role of regional states in shaping and modifying 
central policy was not insignificant, since they were the 
actual implementers of most economic policy. This meant 
that regional politicians sought to maximize their influence 
within the central developmental process in widely differing 
ways, mitigating central constraints, where needed, but 
enhancing central policy where beneficial for regional 
agendas. Thus, regional states evolved complex and multi¬ 
layered economic policies—incentives, tax breaks, and 
developmental goals—while creating new institutions to 
manage economic development in their regions. Also, 
numerous policy domains—most notably, industrial estates, 
small-scale sector, infrastructural development, agricultural 
development, and labor policy—were under the direct con¬ 
trol of regional states. Thus, the role of regional states in 
India’s development process was pervasive and consequen¬ 
tial. Local politics and regional political economy variables 
thus shaped the nature of regional responses to central poli¬ 
cies and regional developmental strategies. Kerala relied on 
public action-led social development, while West Bengal 
relied on a public sector-led industrial strategy combined 
with sustained reform of rural institutions. Other states, 
most notably, Gujarat and Maharashtra, followed hybrid 
strategies that emphasized rapid growth and capital accu¬ 
mulation. Thus, centralization in economic policy engen¬ 
dered divergent regional responses; this served to enhance 
the role of regional actors and accelerate the process of 
regionalization of national developmental institutions. 

Conclusion 

India’s developmental experiment has been a unique 
one: the attempt to achieve broader developmental goals 
within a democratic framework. While its achievements 
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in improving the well-being of the large majority of its 
people leave much to be desired, its developmental 
achievements in ensuring a self-sufficient economy that 
has a self-generating industrial and global agenda are 
notable. An assessment of India’s developmental trajec¬ 
tory yields some interesting and counterintuitive conclu¬ 
sions about the role of the state in economic life, the 
relationship between democracy and development, and 
the federalization of India’s developmental vision. 

While the central state has not created facilitative 
conditions for the development of private enterprise, one 
cannot rule out the role played by regional states and 
local governments in creating positive conditions for 
industry to flourish. Thus, an assessment of India’s 
government-led path must pay attention to the federal 
nature of its polity and the autonomy often displayed by 
subnational units. A negative correlation between 
democracy and growth, while at first glance plausible, 
also must be avoided; there is no necessary link between 
some of India’s developmental problems and its demo¬ 
cratic institutions, but the nature of its governmental 
institutions, including federalism, shaped the nature of 
India’s development. 

Aseema Sinha 

See also Kerala, Model of Development 
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DEVI Special women and men who serve as possession 
ritualists in India today often insist there are 101 god¬ 
desses. For clients seeking answers to their personal prob¬ 
lems, these ritualists may assume the facial, bodily, and 
vocal guises of one or more than a dozen goddesses who 
briefly descend on and enter them. It would not be diffi¬ 
cult to solicit from their oral narratives the names of far 
more than 101 goddesses, and some Sanskrit texts declare 
1,008 is the right number. Possession ritualists often men¬ 
tion one particular goddess who is Adishakti—primal 
“energy” ( shakti ), the original, a goddess who is 
Parashakti, the transcendent source of all others and the 
ground of being itself. Sometimes this Ur-goddess is 
given a name, Devi, a great Goddess behind all manifes¬ 
tations, as Vishnu is the transcendent god behind all 
avatar as. Devi, the feminine form of deva, or “god,” 
occurs in the Rig Veda and subsequent Brahmanical texts. 
Devi continues to hold two meanings, one an alternate 
name for a particular known goddess, another as generic 
term for “the goddess,” sometimes augmented as 
MahadevI, or “great goddess.” Goddesses in general are 
called “mother” (matd or amma), and it is significant that 
with respect to shakti as her nature, every female, regardless 
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Men Carrying the Hindu Goddess Durga. During the 
Hindu festival of Durga puja, devotees carry the image of the 
goddess Durga. Her name, which means “invincible” in San¬ 
skrit, is invoked when evil forces loom large. REUTERS/CORBIS. 


of age and experience, is also “mother” and therefore a 
goddess representation. This overview identifies major 
goddesses of the Hindu textual and ritual tradition but 
keeps in view the yellow circle on a wall in millions of 
kitchens, a patch of turmeric paste known simply as Devi. 

Goddesses in Prehistory and the Vedas 

Recent archaeology has interpreted upright triangular 
stones in a nine-thousand-year-old hunter-gatherer site 
as evidence of a goddess cult, an altar not unlike those 
still in use today. Substantial excavations in urban levels 
of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro revealed multitudes of 
terra-cotta female figurines, indicating widespread popu¬ 
larity of goddess cults in the Indus Valley in the third and 
second millennia B.C. One of many remarkable Indus 
seals (DK 6847) seems to depict a goddess in a fig tree 
about to receive the sacrifice of a markhor goat, a kneel¬ 
ing male worshiper with hands raised in reverence, and a 
line of seven female figures beneath. Another seal has a 
female giving birth to a tree, and many show a powerful 
buffalo-headed god. Until the Vedas, however, there are 
no texts to provide names, myths, or rituals. 


Although gods such as Indra, Varuna, Agni, and Soma 
take the lion’s share of Rig Vedic hymns, some of the most 
beautiful poems are addressed to goddesses, many of them 
in contexts of creation, primal energy, elemental powers, 
and motherhood. An archaic primal pair invoked in the 
dual is DyaavaprithivI (Dyaus-PrithivI), literally sky and 
earth, but also bull and cow, father and mother, immortal 
parents of the gods. The earth, PrithivI, is also known as 
Bhumi, as in 10.18.11, a funeral hymn beseeching her to 
cover the deceased as gently as a mother covers her child. 
Invoked in the Rig Veda, although rarely mentioned in 
Vedic literature as a whole, is Sita, the plowed “furrow.” 
Ushas, or “dawn,” is addressed in twenty hymns celebrat¬ 
ing her as lovely daughter of heaven and sister of the star¬ 
lit night, Ratri, another goddess. Aditi, the “boundless,” 
free of all restraints, is mother of eight Adityas, including 
Mitra, Varuna, and Aryaman, gods of sovereignty, order, 
and principle. As personifications of speech, Vac and 
Sarasvatl are both key figures whose roles remain promi¬ 
nent through Hindu tradition. On the cosmic plane, it is 
Vac who forthrightly declares supremacy as the first being 
worthy of worship, a queen with multiple forms and 
locales (Rig Veda 10.125), and at the personal level, 
according to the later Grihya Sutras, her name should be 
heard three times at birth in an infant’s first appropriation 
of sacred wisdom. Like Purusha, three-quarters of Vac 
remains unmanifest. Vac has recently been interpreted not 
merely as goddess of ritual speech but as goddess of victory 
in war. In addition to her link to speech, Sarasvatl is asso¬ 
ciated with sacred rivers, both celestial and terrestrial. An 
entire assembly of the wives of the gods, devanmn patnih, 
is addressed in early Samhitas and receives special 
offerings in twice-monthly sacrifices according to 
Brahmana texts. 

In the early Samhitas, shri is a term denoting royal 
power, prosperity, good fortune, radiance, and beauty. 
Personified as a goddess in Shatapatha Brahmana 
11.4.3.1-18, born of Prajapati’s creative heat, she aston¬ 
ishes an assembly of nine gods and the goddess Savitri, 
each of them lacking, then appropriating, one of her ten 
potent qualities. This myth is a prefiguration of later 
accounts of the collective powers of Devi, unique among 
deities. The Shri Sukta (hymn) praises the goddess along 
with elephants and lotuses, symbols of abundant rain and 
fertility. As Shri is Lakshmi, or good fortune, her sister 
Alakshmi is a negative power, misfortune. In post-Vedic 
texts, Shri-Lakshmi, alongside Parvati and Durga, 
becomes one of the three most popular goddesses of clas¬ 
sical Hinduism and is most frequently paired with her 
husband Vishnu. 

In addition to explicit goddesses, the Rig Veda and 
Atharva Veda mention more than fifty names of those 
who might be described as feminine powers. A markedly 
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contradictory pair is Nirriti and Anumati, the former 
concerned with denial, destruction, and death, the latter 
with assent, prosperity, and life. The two are ritually 
balanced in a manner found later in a single goddess. The 
Gnah is an archaic group connected with speech and 
poetic meters. Raka, Sinivali, and Kuhu (e.g., Atharva 
Veda 7.46-48) are shadowy females who may carry an 
Indo-European heritage as midwives of destiny, a trio 
similar to the Moira, Parcae, Norns, and Dieves 
Valditoyes of ancient Greece, Rome, Scandinavia, and 
Lithuania, respectively. As guardians of the embryo and 
shapers of human fate, their concerns are sacred space, 
time, and life substance. Already in the early Samhitas 
there appears a tension between the sacrificial cult with 
supervisory masculine deities and cosmic concerns and 
the folk religion of the Atharva Veda, which permits 
glimpses of unchecked feminine powers, particularly 
concerning life-cycle mysteries and certain other domes¬ 
tic rituals, charms, and spells. 

The Samhitas do not name Durga. However, myths 
and cults of Sumerian Inanna (the later Akkadian Ishtar), 
the powerful goddess of sexuality, fertility, and war, may 
have influenced the growth of similar goddess traditions 
from the Mediterranean and Anatolia eastward through 
Iran to the Indus and adjacent regions. Inanna’s ally as 
mount or companion was a lion, and her central narrative 
included the death and resurrection of her lover/husband 
Dumuzi (Akkadian Tammuz). Myths and cults of a god¬ 
dess similar to Durga of the later Puranas may have been 
fundamental to some regions of northwest India and 
Afghanistan prior to, and then contemporary with, the 
Rig Vedic Aryans. 

Epics and Puranas 

Although composition of the two great Sanskrit epics 
occurred in the broad period between about 500 B.C. and 
A.D. 400, certain archaic features suggest an older legacy 
for some myths. Several Vedic goddesses and feminine 
powers endure in the Mahabharata and Ramayana, numer¬ 
ous others appear for the first time, and heroines such as 
Savitri, Draupadi, and Sita live on to become favored god¬ 
desses many centuries after their initial epic roles. 

A goddess not in the Vedas who becomes as popular as 
Lakshml is Parvati, daughter of the mountain Himalaya. 
As Lakshml is wedded to Vishnu, Parvati is best known as 
the consort of Shiva. She goes by many names, including 
Gauri, Uma, and Kali. Lrequently she is said to be a reap¬ 
pearance of Sati, the wife of Shiva who immolated herself 
in a sacrificial fire when Shiva was insulted by her own 
father, Daksha. Shiva went berserk at this cruel loss and 
bore her body into the skies until Vishnu, tasked with 
returning Shiva to order, sliced Sati into pieces, which fell 



to earth and became her plthas, or centers of worship. This 
myth, taken up in several of the Puranas, explained the ori¬ 
gin of more than fifty sites of Devi scattered throughout 
India, and reinforced in Satl-Parvatl the connections with 
earth that had begun with Rig Vedic Prithivi, Bhu, and no 
doubt hundreds of nameless regional goddesses. 

Despite the ascetic-minded Shiva’s opposition to father¬ 
ing a child, and without a normal birth, Parvatl’s maternal 
cravings were satisfied by the creation of two sons in sepa¬ 
rate myths. Karttikeya (or Skanda) was bom of Shiva’s fiery 
semen spilled in the Ganges. Like a doll, Ganesha was 
made by Shiva from cloth for Parvati to nurse as son. Shiva 
and Parvati reveal the same tension between creative ascet¬ 
icism, fueled by the performance of austerities ( tapas ) for 
extensive periods, and thunderous lovemaking, also for vast 
ages until all the gods are alarmed by earthquakes. Accord¬ 
ing to the Puranas, the sometimes fractious pair engage in 
endless games of dice, with throws corresponding to the 
cycle ofyugas. Parvati always wins. She is credited with the 
emergence of Shiva’s third eye when she playfully covered 
his eyes during his meditation. 

Lor the most part, the benign aspects of Parvati are 
sufficient to stabilize and domesticate the wild side of 
Shiva, the outsider god. When seated in her yoni, his per¬ 
manently erect lihga represents totality, an order cancel¬ 
ing chaos. In the language of philosophy, she is prakriti, 
primal matter that complements his transcendent spirit, 
purusha. As the left side of Shiva when he becomes Ar- 
dhanarishvara, the god who is half female, Parvati pro¬ 
vides the same completeness as when her yoni encircles 
his member in myth and in the temple and shrine altars 
that later became standard for Shaiva worship. 

Like Durga, Savitri is a goddess who may have had 
pre-Vedic Indus Valley Civilization roots before surfac¬ 
ing in the Mahabharata. She is the indomitable heroine 
who outwits Death himself to resurrect her young hus¬ 
band, Satyavan, in a myth that was expanded in many 
Puranas and served as the source for a woman’s vrata 
(vow), widely practiced today. Savitri is associated with 
another archaic female, Rohini, both the “red girl” or 
bride at menarche and the “red star” Aldebaran in solar- 
stellar time reckoning. 

The two principal figures in the Ramayana of Valmiki, 
perhaps the earlier of the two epics, are Rama, heroic 
warrior prince of Ayodhya, and his wife Sita, who was 
said to have appeared as a “furrow” in a crop field. To the 
central narrative belong the abduction of Sita by the 
demon Ravana, king of Lanka, the subsequent battle for 
her rescue, Rama’s doubts about her chastity during cap¬ 
tivity, her exile to the forest, and two conflicting endings 
to the narrative. In one she voluntarily steps into a 
funeral fire and is consumed, then is restored to a royal 
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life by Brahma, who declares her to be the virtuous 
goddess Lakshmi, even as Rama is Vishnu. In the other 
version, a late addition, the earth, her mother, opens to 
accept her back, and the epic continues without her. 
Later regional versions of the Sanskrit Ramayana fol¬ 
lowed in Tamil, Hindi, Bengali, and other languages 
from the twelfth century on, and Sita became not only a 
permanent member of the pantheon but also a role 
model of loyalty and suffering for all women. 

The Mahabharata perpetuated particular groups 
known as mat dr as or matrikas (Mothers), variously seven, 
eight, nine, ten, or sixteen in number, usually considered 
to be on the dark side of feminine power. One prominent 
list of seven is the saptamdtrikds , often identified as wives 
of the seven Rishis, as well as the constellation Pleiades. 
Along with Skanda-Karttikeya, matrikas can be demonesses 
afflicting a fetus or child with disease or death up to the age 
of sixteen. They are grahas (seizers), often confused in 
popular etymology with the nine celestial grahas of astro¬ 
logical reckoning. 

It is the Puranas that elevated to greater prominence the 
goddesses Lakshmi and Parvati, wives of the two greatest 
gods, Vishnu and Shiva, along with Sarasvati, now the wife 
of Brahma, and a number of other goddesses, including 
great rivers such as Ganga (the Ganges) and Yamuna. Lak¬ 
shmi was featured in both epics as a treasured product of 
the chinning of the ocean by warring gods and demons and 
this myth became a stock reference in the Puranas. But one 
Purana, the Markandeya, emerged with a definitive set of 
myths ofMahadevi, the great goddess. Chapters 81-93 are 
an oft-recited sixth-century text known as the Devi 
Mahatmya. In the ongoing wars between gods and demons, 
the latter, the Asuras, are victorious and the world imper¬ 
iled. No god, not even Vishnu or Shiva, can stand against 
Mahisha, the buffalo-headed Asura champion. The salva¬ 
tion of the world occurs only when the combined tejas, fiery 
splendor, of all the gods merges into a woman who 
becomes the invincible Devi. In detailed descriptions of 
horrific combat, Devi, aided by her ferocious lion, is called 
Candika, Ambika, Shri, Durga, and some thirty other 
names as she easily dispatches demon hordes and generals 
with trident, spear, arrows, sword, noose, thunderbolt, dis¬ 
cus, and other weapons provided by the powerless gods. 
First, Mahisha is beheaded by her sword, then as Devi 
turns into the dreaded Kali, with black face and lolling 
tongue, the demon pair Canda and Munda meet the same 
fate. Next, Raktabija, whose every drop of spilled blood 
becomes yet another demon, falls lifeless as the insatiable 
goddess with cruel laughter drinks his blood. Finally, in 
ultimate victory, she spears to death the last demon pair, 
Shumba and Nishumba, kings who had foolishly attempted 
to woo this beautiful, deadly goddess. 


While the majority of goddesses are married and more 
or less subordinate to their divine husbands, it is the 
independence of ferocious and warlike Durga and Kali 
that sets them apart and suggests an indigenous, non- 
Aryan heritage. Durga became known as Mahisha- 
mardini, slayer of the buffalo-headed Mahisha, and her 
autumn festival, Durga-puja, celebrated her victory, com¬ 
plete with the beheading of a buffalo. Some versions of 
her career have Mahisha as her lover or husband, slain 
and resurrected as her devotee, and still today Potu Raju 
takes that role in Andhra Pradesh. Tales of impassioned 
warriors who decapitate or disembowel themselves in 
self-sacrifice before the goddess are extensions of this 
motif, literal variants of the symbolic themes of dtmayajna 
in epic as well as later bhakti traditions. 

In classical Hinduism, neither Durga nor Kali is a 
mother, the two sons of Parvati are born without her 
assistance, and Shri-Lakshmi, while closely associated 
with agricultural fertility and the ideal wife to Vishnu, 
is not celebrated as a mother. And yet first the epics 
and then the Puranas featured groups of matrikas 
(mothers), many of them destroyers of children. A late 
assembly, documented from the tenth century, is said to 
haunt every cremation-burial ground. Popularly known 
in North India as Mahavidyas, they are another illustra¬ 
tion of a great goddess with multiple forms, in this case 
ten. They include Kali as leader, Tara, Tripura-sundari, 
Bhuvaneshvari, the self-decapitating Chinnamasta, 
Bhairavi, Dhumavati, BagalamukhI, Matangi—all 
fierce—and one benign cohort, Kamala, a variant of Sri- 
Lakshmi. Tantric worship centers upon them, particu¬ 
larly the vdmdcara, or left-hand path, whereas the 
comparatively benign Durga may be favored by the mod¬ 
erate right-hand path of yoga. The seven mothers lived 
on, often as neighborhood goddesses of epidemic disease. 
One of the most deadly on the subcontinent until the 
mid-1970s was smallpox, Mother Pox: Shitala Mata in 
the North, Mariyamman in the South, and Manasa the 
serpent goddess in Bengal. 

The tenth-century Bhagavata Purana contains popular 
myths of Krishna and the gopi s, the souls of humans who 
adore him and, although married women, long to unite 
with him, deplore his absence, and go as a lamenting 
group to find him. Until Krishna eventually multiplies 
himself to dance with all the gopi s, one among them 
seems to be successful in love-play with the god. It 
remains for the Gita govinda, a twelfth-century Sanskrit 
devotional poem by Jayadeva, to provide her name, 
Radha. Like Savitri, Draupadi, and Sita, this singular 
heroine is elevated to goddess status in the Brah- 
mavaivarta Purana and the Devi-bhagavata Purana. A 
portion of the latter work, known as the Devi Gita, 
became popular as an independent text at some point 
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between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
emphasis in the Devi-Bhagavata and its Gita encapsulation 
is on Devi as cosmic Mother, sovereign of all, nurturer, 
and provider of saving wisdom. 

Major Puranas were adapted into Tamil, and numer¬ 
ous sthalapurdnas focusing on regional temple and pil¬ 
grimage traditions of South India were produced in 
Sanskrit, Tamil, or both languages. Several great temples 
became known for annual festivals celebrating the sacred 
marriage of goddesses and gods. Best known is the 
Madurai temple tradition, observing the wedding of 
Minakshi and Sundareshvara and following a Tamil text 
titled Shiva’s Sacred Games. Minakshi, the “fish-eyed god¬ 
dess” and queen, is a form of Parvati, as Sundareshvara is 
a manifestation of Shiva; their marriage lasts for ten or 
more days in the month of Citra (April-May). The 
heroine-goddess of the Tamil epic Shilappatikaram is 
Kannaki, punisher of an unjust kingdom, who destroys 
Madurai in her all-consuming wrath by tearing off her 
left breast and hurling it at the city. 

Goddesses in Action 

Only a fraction of existing goddesses have been men¬ 
tioned at this point. And new goddesses do emerge. In the 
1950s the goddess of contentment Santoshi Ma was wor¬ 
shiped by a small following. In 1975, however, a film- 
musical, Jay Santoshi Ma, expanded her circle of devotees 
nationwide, and vows, fasts, tracts, shrines, temples, and 
pilgrimages quickly followed. And living goddesses also 
appear. Ammachi, born in Kerala in 1953, has traveled 
with devotional musicians throughout the United States 
to give darshan (sight) to her devotees. The ecstatic career 
of Anandamayi Ma (1896-1982) spread her following 
from East Bengal in the 1920s to more than a score of 
ashrams and gained the attention of India’s ruling elite. 

One feature of goddesses in India is their high visibil¬ 
ity in daily life. They do not remain passive images wait¬ 
ing for worship. Knowing that goddesses specialize in 
mdya (illusion), people may glimpse them in the night, or 
hear ankle bells when they pass by. Every village, town, 
or great metropolis has multiple neighborhood god¬ 
desses, each belonging to a specific zone—literally, her 
turf—connecting crop fields, the food given by her soil, 
and her devotees who reside and work upon her. Eler 
borders are well defined, even in a crowded city, and her 
festivals—for example, the nine nights of Durga-puja— 
are ritual occasions to reinforce her lines of control vis-a- 
vis other goddesses, gods, and demonic powers. In South 
India, those who are possessed by a fierce neighborhood 
goddess may rage from border to border demanding 
blood; the culminating rituals before her image are the 
beheadings of goats, surrogates in modern times for the 


buffalo (Mahisha) of a few decades ago. All goddesses, 
gentle vegetarians as well as the passionately horrific, 
may be carried in processions to circumambulate the 
neighborhood or entire village. The most violent may be 
extremely reluctant to leave their temples, particularly 
ancient ones, and must be coaxed, coerced, then forced 
out to maintain the borders. The goddess Gangamma, a 
heap of coiled and knotted jute ropes in a grain basket, 
will be lowered once a year from her guardian post high 
in the rafters. Goddesses of epidemic diseases such as 
poxes, cholera, and plague may live right on the neigh¬ 
borhood border. Once a year, in the hot season when dis¬ 
eases strike, they will be invited into the neighborhood, 
where each becomes “sister” to all residents. In some 
regions, the goddess sleeps on every hearth, and no cook¬ 
ing can be done. The expectation is that each honored 
guest (and her dread disease) will depart with as little 
damage as possible. 

Neighborhood possession ritualists capable of harbor¬ 
ing goddesses and spirits of the dead will be routinely 
consulted by pople who desire to know the well-being of 
their deceased loved ones, particularly children, or who 
crave answers to everyday problems such as oppressive 
dreams, a lost watch, “body weakness,” and the like. 
Those possessed will exhibit in speech and movement all 
the mood swings of the goddess between states of rage 
and repose. Devotees expect consistent ambiguity, the 
very nature of shakti in a world that betrays malevolence 
and benevolence in unforeseen measure. 

Suffixed with the honorific “Mother” ( matd in the 
North, atnma in the South), neighborhood goddesses 
may have personal names known only to a limited region. 
A farmer, fisher, or washer-caste person may, for exam¬ 
ple, find in a plowed field or the river an old goddess 
image or a curiously shaped stone, set it up for the com¬ 
munity, and someone will provide the name by which it 
will be worshiped. Traits in her local lore or iconography 
may link her to a classical, textual goddess, but in 
some cases she appears to stand alone in a private oral 
tradition. 

Today innumerable goddesses receive worship in home 
shrines, usually located close to cooking and dining areas. 
They are represented by small framed lithographs or 
images of brass, wood, terra-cotta, or a patch of turmeric 
paste on the wall with saffron lines and dots. Most god¬ 
desses receive special pujd (worship) during the bright half 
of a lunar month, sometimes as many as half a dozen 
different goddesses in fourteen days. But even the inaus¬ 
picious dark half will contain days, such as every eighth 
for Kali, or the seventh of Shravana (July-August) or 
eighth of Phalguna (February-March) for the pox god¬ 
dess. In many regions, Thursdays or Fridays of certain 
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months are days to leave the house and worship in a tem¬ 
ple or roadside shrine of Lakshml, while certain Tuesdays 
are reserved for Gauri, who also has multiday festivals, 
depending on regional customs, in Vaishakha (April-May) 
and Bhadrapada (August-September). The Savitri vrata 
(vow) is fulfilled in Jyeshtha (May-June) when women 
water, then wrap thread around a banyan tree as many as 
108 times while hearing again of the cleverness and per¬ 
sistence of Savitri in resurrecting her husband Satyavan 
from the grasp of Yama. This vow shelters her own hus¬ 
band from death and therefore herself from painful wid¬ 
owhood. Sita’s birthday is in Vaishakha, and in Shravana 
(July-August) the swinging festival for Radha and Krishna 
is a joyous five-day celebration. The busiest festival of the 
year is Navaratra, the “nine nights” of Durga-puja at 
autumn harvest time in Ashvina (September-October), 
when neighborhoods create on bamboo frames paper and 
clay images of Durga that are worshiped, paraded, then 
abandoned in a river. As goddess of learning, Sarasvati is 
worshiped earlier in the same month, particularly 
by teachers, students, and musicians. Karttika (October- 
November) is exceptional for Lakshmi and the festival of 
lamps, but there is also a special Kali piijd. Caitra 
(March-April) begins the new year and the hot season with 
another Navaratra featuring goddesses on the move every 
night, and the bountiful harvest-mother Annapurna is 
honored in the home or a local shrine. 

David M. Knipe 

See also Goddess Images; Shiva and Shaivism; 

Vishnu and Avataras 
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DEVI, SIDDHESHVARI (1908-1977), Indian 

vocalist. Siddheshvari Devi was one of the greatest 

exponents of semiclassical forms of Hindustani music. 
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She received unqualified acclaim from maestro Faiyaz 
Khan. “Next to Gauhar and Malka, you are the brightest 
jewel in the diadem of thumri music,” he told her (Devi 
and Chauhan, p. 75). She was conversant with the idiom 
of the Khayal form, but thumri (a semiclassical form of 
Hindustani music closely associated with dance, dramatic 
gestures, mild eroticism, evocative love-poetry and folk 
songs of Uttar Pradesh) was her forte, and her renditions 
of that music overflowed with emotion and vitality. 

Siddheshvari Devi was born into a family of profes¬ 
sional musicians from Benares (Varanasi). Her mother 
died when Siddeshvari was an infant. She was brought up 
by her grandmother, Maina Devi. Other singers in the 
family included Vidyadhari Devi, Rajeshwari Devi, and 
Kamleshwari Devi. Siyaji Maharaj, a singer and teacher 
who had been employed to train her cousins, discovered 
Siddheshvari’s talent when he heard her singing at her 
daily chores. After twelve years of study with Siyaji 
Maharaj, she trained under Rajab Ali Khan of Dewas, 
Inayat AH Khan of Lahore, and Bade Ramdasji of Benares. 

Siddheshvari Devi’s voice was famed tor its pathos. She 
effortlessly blended the musical notes with a lyrical and 
poetic mood of love and loss, transforming the gestures of 
Kathak dance into their corresponding musical language. 
She was famous for the impassioned “voice throw” ( pukar ), 
which sounded like a cry from an anguished heart. The 
style of thumri singing that she popularized is known as the 
purab. Although the thumri emanated from the Lucknow 
court of Wajid Ali Shah as a song accompanying dance, it 
later attained autonomous status as a musical form. The 
purab (east) style derived its name from its geographical 
location, since Benares is east of Lucknow. The main fea¬ 
ture of the Benares thumri in which Siddheshvari Devi 
specialized is bol-banav, which means evoking subtle shades 
of mood through a combination of words and phrases. It 
also extensively exploited the musical potential of the 
dialects of eastern Uttar Pradesh, which gave it a unique 
appeal. Siddsheshvari Devi also sang chaiti, kajari, and 
tappa forms as well, which are a cross between the semi¬ 
classical and folk music. A recipient of many honors and 
awards, she left a few commercial recordings for posterity. 
The hypnotic quality of her voice and its eloquent expres¬ 
siveness continue to enchant music lovers. 

Amarendra Dhaneshwar 
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DHARMA. See Hinduism (Dharma). 

DHARMA SHASTRA Dharma Shastra (Texts of right¬ 
eous legal conduct) in the wider sense is an important 
element of Indian tradition, and its literature is a genre of 
more than two thousand titles. Hinduism is less an ortho¬ 
doxy than an “orthopraxy”: Hindu society is less con¬ 
cerned with what a person thinks than with his or her 
adherence to traditional social norms. In the narrower 
sense, Dhanna Shastra is the name of several ancient texts, 
composed about two millennia ago, in several Vedic 
schools that sought to establish social norms. They grew 
out of school traditions that preserved and cultivated the 
sacred Vedic texts: some devoted to the Rig Veda, the 
oldest sacrificial hymns; others to the Yajur Veda, the col¬ 
lection of formulae used during rituals; others to the Sama 
Veda, a collection of melodies, with their attendant dog¬ 
matic and ritualistic works. Technical works that dealt with 
the proper execution of official rituals ( Shrauta Sutra), the 
domestic rites and life cycle obligations ( Grihya Sutra), and 
the rules of righteous conduct {Dhanna Sutra or Dharma 
Shastra) together were called Kalpa Sutra “ceremonial 
manuals” and formed one of the later layers of Vedic 
works. Among them, the texts dealing with dharma are 
generally the youngest, dating perhaps from the third cen¬ 
tury B.C. to the second century a.d. All dates assigned to 
these texts are tentative; though attributed to fictitious 
authors, the texts actually grew within their school tradi¬ 
tions, often quoting one another. Texts whose core may be 
very old also contain some rather recent statements, make 
any exact dating impossible. 

The fact that these works originated in a religious and 
ritualistic tradition explains their emphasis on ritual 
purity, virtue, and avoidance of acts considered sinful. 
The aim was the attainment of heaven, spiritual better¬ 
ment, or bliss, which could be defined in different ways. 
The authors and compilers of these works were Brah¬ 
mans, members of the priestly class that was generally 
entrusted with the preservation of tradition and the 
education of the young. Though many of their rules were 
clearly aimed primarily at their fellow Brahmans, they 
took note also of prevailing customs and attitudes con¬ 
cerning societal problems. There were three major top¬ 
ics: proper conduct, legal procedure, and atonement. 
Legal problems concerning inheritance, marriage, and 
adoption gained more prominence in time, and criminal 
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acts, which were first considered sins requiring expiation, 
were gradually regarded as antisocial acts that required 
punishment by the king or his judges. Yet, in spite of 
their growing legal sophistication, the authors of Dharma 
Shastra never lost sight of the spiritual roots of their tra¬ 
dition: medieval authors based their rules on the priority 
among heirs on the question of which of them would 
confer greater spiritual benefit on the deceased. Texts 
that could be called legal texts emerged around the mid¬ 
dle of the first millennium A.D., and the second millen¬ 
nium saw the creation of several large compendia by 
courtiers, who under royal orders tried to summarize and 
harmonize the traditional rules as they applied in their 
time and to their regions. 

The Dharma Shastras in a narrower sense were the 
basis of all later Hindu legal developments, and their 
authority was never challenged directly. The principles of 
righteousness (dharma) are unchanging—though a good 
number of rules no longer apply in our decadent age ( kali 
yuga). The ritual killing of cows that was enjoined in Vedic 
ritual is no longer practiced, and other practices are nowa¬ 
days “decried by the world” (Manu, Mdnava Dharma 
Shastra). Over the centuries, many commentaries were 
written on the authoritative texts, often clarifying difficult 
or ambiguous passages, at times giving a new interpreta¬ 
tion more in tune with contemporary customs. While 
commentators would not challenge the authority of the 
basic text, their interpretation could become authorita¬ 
tive, even if later judged erroneous. In British India, the 
courts employed Indian pandits to advise judges on tradi¬ 
tional law as embodied in Dharma Shastra. Gradually the 
growing body of case law and, after India gained inde¬ 
pendence, the passing of new laws limited the role of 
Dharma Shastra in the Indian courts, though it still plays 
a role in cases involving religious groups. 

Conflicts and Interpretation 

Some of the old Dharma Shastras (e.g., those ascribed 
to Gautama, Apastamba) were composed in a terse form 
of prose, the so-called sutras (threads), others (e.g., that 
ascribed to Manu, Mdnava Dharma Shastra) in verse; 
both forms were chosen with a view to aid memorization. 
Contradictions caused by gradual growth sometimes 
remain: Manu gives rules regulating the levirate (when a 
man begets a son with the widow of a close relative), then 
condemns the practice; the killing of animals is alter¬ 
nately allowed and condemned. In cases of conflict, a rule 
for which a reason is clearly visible is not as potent as one 
for which it is not; the author might have possessed 
insight into a higher metaphysical truth that we have no 
right to challenge. Interpretative skills were honed in the 
exegesis of Vedic rules, and ambiguous passages were dis¬ 
cussed with great sophistication. Current customs that 


could not be traced to any of the Dharma Shastras could, 
it is argued, be based on lost Vedic texts, since it was 
known that not all Vedic texts survived into later times. 

Many Dharma Shastras explicitly refer to some divine 
authority who revealed the rules to a holy man in the dis¬ 
tant past. There is no reasoning or reference to historical 
cases. The reasoning was presumably worked out long 
ago; the existing custom was idealized and systematized 
and handed down in this state to all future generations. 
The same attitude is evident in the Indian science of 
grammar: the wonderful descriptions of the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage presuppose a penetrating analysis that is never 
revealed—we see only the application in the production 
of correct form. There is a characteristic difference in 
Buddhist canonical law, which based itself on alleged 
instances and reasoned rulings by the Buddha himself, 
fictitious though they might be. 

Hartmut E. Scharfe 
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DHRUPAD Dhrupad (Sanskrit, dhruva pada, “fixed 
words,” i.e., “refrain”) is a North Indian vocal and instru¬ 
mental musical genre and one of the oldest documented 
South Asian mediums of performance. The modern 
dhrupad probably descends from a form (dhurva) men¬ 
tioned in the Ndtyashdstra that developed in the Gwalior 
region (central Indo-Gangetic Plain) and probably 
reached a peak of popularity in the sixteenth century. Most 
dhrupads are religious in nature, praising Hindu gods (par¬ 
ticularly Krishna) although some texts praise kings. 

The dhrupad tradition is arguably a consequence of 
both secular and sacred contexts, playing an important role 
in the multitude of royal courts in pre-independence India 
and in sacred traditions such as haveli sanglt, the devotional 
music of the Vallabhacarya Vaisnavas of north-central and 
northwestern India. In haveli sangit, dhrupad still serves as 
liturgical praise, with its text drawn primarily from the 
Gita Govinda. The musicians (often hereditary), who lead 
the worship, sing each line of the devotional dhrupad 
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(accompanying themselves on the pakhdwaj), and then 
repeat the line with the congregation. The twentieth cen¬ 
tury saw a resurgence of interest in dhrupad as a concert 
feature through performances by members of the Dagar 
family and artists such as Ustad Asad Ali Khan. 

Musical Structure 

The performance of dhrupad almost always begins 
with an introductory, free-time dldp, which can range 
from a brief affirmation of the melodic underpinnings of 
the performance (in religious contexts) to elaborate note- 
by-note explorations of the possibilities inherent in the 
underlying pitch resources of rdga (melody). The concert 
dhrupad dldp generally has two sections: the first (the dldp 
of the dldp) has the usual pattern of a growing pitch ambi¬ 
tus in free tempo, and the second (the nomtom or jor), an 
unmeasured, but pulsed, presentation of the rdga. 

The metered portion (i.e., involving tala, cyclical 
musical time) of the dhrupad begins with the bandish 
(“contrivance,” or “plot”), a fixed musical statement gen¬ 
erally composed of four sections, although some dhrupads 
have only the first two parts. The first and most impor¬ 
tant section is the sthd’i (stable), the phrase to which the 
composition repeatedly returns and that usually occupies 
the purvang (lower tetrachord) of the rdga. As with many 
Indian musical terms, sthd’i has more than one meaning. 
Sthd’i is similar to the Karnatak term pallavi. 

The second part of the bandish, the antard (Sanskrit, 
“intermediate,” or “contrast”), complements the sthd’i 
and often occupies the uttardng (upper tetrachord) of the 
rdga, ideally stabilizing the upper tonic. In instances 
where the sthd’i occupies the uttardng, the antard may 
reside in the purvang or subtonic range (mandra). 

In a full bandish, the two additional sections parallel 
and imitate the sthd’i and antard in form and function. 
The first, the sancdri (Sanskrit, “wandering”), occupies 
the mandra and is often parallel to or nearly identical 
with the sthd’i. The second, the dbhog (Sanskrit, “full¬ 
ness”), often contains material from the antard and 
returns the composition to the sthd’i. 

At the completion of the bandish, dhrupadiyas (per¬ 
formers of dhrupad) in a concert setting generally launch 
into a series of improvisations based on material that they 
juxtapose with the sthd’i. Many describe this section of 
improvisation as the bolbanao (Hindustani, bol “syllable” + 
banna “composed”), mentioning three kinds of improvi¬ 
sation: laykdri, bol-bdnt, and bol-tdn. 

Laykdri (Hindustani, laya “tempo” or “rhythm” + 
kdmd “to do”) is an improvisational style in which the 
performer concentrates on the tdl and on rhythmic 


figures that complement the listener’s rhythmic and met¬ 
ric expectations. 

Bol-bant (Hindustani, bol “syllable” + bdntnd, “to dis¬ 
tribute” or “to apportion”) or bol-bando (word making) 
are variations on the composition involving the partition 
or distribution of words. Commonly, a performer will 
present an entire section of the composition as a unit in 
its given tune (or in other configurations suitable to the 
rdga) and then systematically reduce the time values by a 
half, a third, and a quarter of their original length ( dugun 
lay, tigun lay, and caugun lay). 

Bol tan (Hindustani, bol “syllable” + tan “exercise”) is a 
melodic embellishment with words from the composi¬ 
tion. In this type of variation, the original words of the 
composition are vehicles for the presentation of phrases 
showing the rdga (usually in laykdri style). 

Performance Practice 

The accompaniment for dhrupad has some interesting 
and unique features. In addition to the ubiquitous drone of 
the tamburd common to almost all classical music, the most 
characteristic accompaniment for dhrupad is the 
double-ended, hand-beaten drum, the pakhdwaj. Unlike 
other performance idioms within the Hindustani sangit 
paddhati, the drummer often plays elaborate passages (usu¬ 
ally extended cadences) for much of the metered perform¬ 
ance (depending on the repertoire and the tastes of the 
soloists). 

When dhrupad singers look for melodic instrumental 
accompaniment, they often chose the sdrangi (a bowed, 
short-necked lute with three gut melody strings and a 
host of sympathetic strings), although in some cases the 
bansri (flute) or harmonium appears in the ensemble. The 
principal method of melodic accompanying is to hetero- 
phonically trail the singer in improvisations, to play in 
unison during the bandish, and to fill in during those 
times when the singer(s) are silent. 

Solo instrumental performances of dhrupad commonly 
feature the bin (Sanskrit, vind, “lute”), a practice that 
attests to the historic ties of this genre with India’s musical 
heritage. These performances, commonly with pakhdwaj 
accompaniment, parallel vocal performances, substituting 
a jor section (melodic notes and phrases alternating 
with strokes on an instrument’s drone strings) in place 
of the nomtom (composed of rhythmic nonlexical 
syllables) for the pulsed but unmetered exploration of the 
rdga. 

Gordon Thompson 
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DIASPORA 

This entry consists of the following articles: 

Economic Impact 

History of and Global Distribution 

Economic Impact 

Although Indians have been migrating to other lands for 
thousands of years, large-scale migration only began fol¬ 
lowing the end of slavery in the 1830s. Most migrants 
went to South or Southeast Asia; about 42 percent settled 
in Burma, another 25 percent in Ceylon, 19 percent in 
British Malaya, and the rest in Africa, the Caribbean, and 
the Pacific. 

The vast majority of Indian emigrants went as inden¬ 
tured labor. Contract length varied with distance with 
short-term arrangements more common within South 
and Southeast Asia. The kangani system (the kangani, or 
“head man,” was a professional recruiter, who often 
recruited whole gangs from a village) characterized 
migration to British Malaya and Ceylon (Sri Lanka), 
which constituted two-thirds of early Indian emigration. 
A variant of this practice, know as the maistry system, 
played a similar role in migration to Burma (Myanmar). 
British colonies (Burma, Ceylon, and Malaya nearby, as 
well as distant Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana, and Fiji) 
were the primary destinations for overseas migration. 
Dutch and French colonies in Reunion Island, Guade¬ 
loupe, Martinique, Mauritius, and Suriname also became 
home to considerable numbers of Indian migrants. 

The migrants were mostly unskilled, from the lower 
castes, and hailed primarily from the United Provinces 
(present-day Bihar and east Uttar Pradesh), Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh, and Maharashtra. As with the great 
trans-Atlantic flows of the nineteenth century, substantial 
wage difference (from five to eight times what they would 
earn in India) was the key driver. The risks were large, 
however. Mortality rates during passage were high. Con¬ 
tracts were routinely abused, and suicide rates were also 
high, which might partly explain the high return rates. Of 
the 30.2 million who left India between 1834 and 1937, 
23.9 million returned, resulting in a net migration of 
6.3 million. As with contemporary migration, migrants 
sent remittances home (using postal savings) and usually 
returned with considerable savings. The average cash 


savings brought back by indentured Indian migrants 
returning from Mauritius in late 1870s was equivalent to 
about four years of income at home. 

The second wave of migration was the “free” or “pass¬ 
age” migration of traders, clerks, bureaucrats, and pro¬ 
fessionals, mostly to East and South Africa, and, in smaller 
numbers, to other British colonies where indentured 
laborers had settled earlier. This migration continued in 
small numbers into the first half of the twentieth century. 
Following the end of World War II, postwar reconstruc¬ 
tion and an acute labor shortage created a large demand 
for unskilled and semiskilled workers in the United 
Kingdom. These labor shortages drew large numbers of 
Indians, mainly from Punjab and Gujarat. A modest 
number of professionals and traders also migrated during 
this period. These numbers were considerably supple¬ 
mented by “twice migrant” East African Asians (especially 
of Gujarati origin) into the United Kingdom in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. 

Two unrelated events sparked the next major flow of 
emigration from the late 1960s onward. First, the sharp 
increase in global oil prices and the resulting economic 
boom created a large demand for overseas labor in the 
Middle East. The majority of Indian emigrants were 
unskilled or semiskilled, although in comparison to ear¬ 
lier migration waves there were considerable numbers of 
skilled migrants as well. Since the policies of the Middle 
East countries made permanent settlement extremely dif¬ 
ficult, Indian migration to this region has been inherently 
temporary. Migrants to these countries, especially 
women, have also been vulnerable, with limited civil 
rights and protections. While most eventually returned 
home, some skilled migrants often moved on to countries 
like Australia and Canada. 

Second, the liberalization of U.S. immigration law in 
1965 led to a large emigration of highly skilled Indian 
professionals and students seeking to study in and even¬ 
tually immigrate to the United States. The large demand 
for information technology workers in the United States 
in the late 1990s led to another wave of young profes¬ 
sional immigrants. However, since most came with tem¬ 
porary work visas, a relatively larger, though still modest, 
fraction returned home. The Indian-origin population in 
the United States grew from around 10,000 in 1960 to 
nearly 1.7 million by 2000. This migrant stream has been 
the most highly educated, compared both to other immi¬ 
grants to the United States, as well as to any other Indian 
migrant streams. 

By the beginning of the new millennium, it was esti¬ 
mated that the Indian diaspora consisted of about 20 mil¬ 
lion people and spanned over 110 countries. There were 
10,000 or more overseas Indians in 48 countries, and 
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Kerala Airport. Referred to as the “gateway to paradise” in its advertising, modern-day Kerala Airport. Although migration has not 
abated, return home is on the upswing, drawn by (and fueling) India’s improving economy. AMIT PASRICHA. 


11 countries had more than half a million persons of 
Indian origin. More than fourth-fifths of the diaspora 
lived in middle- and high-income countries, and more 
than 90 percent of those who lived in low-income coun¬ 
tries were concentrated in just one (Myanmar). The dias¬ 
pora from the first two waves of migration (in the second 
half of the 19 th and early 2 0 th centuries) has enjoyed mixed 
fortunes. On the one hand, this immigrant group on aver¬ 
age is better off in terms of per capita income, when com¬ 
pared to both the society from which it emigrated, as well 
as in many cases that into which it settled. The latter holds 
true for many countries where there is a significant Indian- 
origin population (Malaysia and Trinidad are notable 
exceptions). On the other hand, the diaspora suffers from 
ethnic tensions in many countries and, periodically, has 
been politically disenfranchised in the Caribbean, East 
Africa, Fiji, Myanmar, and in South Africa under the 
apartheid regime. The large “generational distance” of this 
diaspora means that its economic and family ties to India 
are quite weak, but it continues to draw religio-cultural 
sustenance from its Indian roots. 

< 7 ? /- 


In recent years, international migration and the estab¬ 
lishment of a significant diaspora have had considerable 
political, economic, and cultural effects on India. This is 
particularly true of the migrant streams of the post¬ 
independence period. During this time, international 
migration and the diaspora’s engagement with India have 
progressed through three distinct phases. Initially, opti¬ 
mism in independent India’s future led many of those who 
went to study abroad to return and help build domestic 
institutions, especially public institutions in higher educa¬ 
tion and research and the public sector. By the mid-1960s, 
the optimism had begun to fade and, as opportunities 
opened up first in the United States and later in the Gulf 
countries, as well as in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, one-way high-skilled migration, or the so-called 
brain drain, increased significantly. This pattern contin¬ 
ued into the early 1990s. Although migration has not 
abated during the most recent phase, circulatory and 
return migration has increased, drawn by (and fueling) 
India’s improving economic prospects. Unlike the gener¬ 
ation immediately following independence, however, the 
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principal institutional mechanism of return has been the 
private, rather than public, sector. 

Financial remittances, which emerged as an important 
part of India’s balance of payments since the mid-1970s, 
constitute the diaspora’s most visible economic contribu¬ 
tion to India. By the late 1990s, remittances were about 
six times net capital transfers from international capital 
markets and official sources such as the World Bank. 
Before this time, India’s policy makers operated under 
conditions of foreign exchange scarcity. Attracting inflows 
from nonresident Indians (NRIs) has been a part of offi¬ 
cial policy since 1970, when the first plan to attract NRI 
flows was devised. Inflows from NRIs have come through 
both the current account (remittances) and the capital 
account (NRI deposits), in contrast to the Chinese dias¬ 
pora, which invests directly in the country of origin. The 
rate of foreign direct investment (FDI) by the Chinese 
diaspora is nearly twenty times that of the Indian dias¬ 
pora, while remittances by the Indian diaspora have been 
about seven times those from the Chinese diaspora. Until 
the early 1990s, most NRI remittances came from the 
Middle East. Since then, North America has also become 
a prominent source. Both remittances and NRI deposits 
surged in this period and, by the end of 2003, NRI 
deposits were one-third of India’s foreign exchange 
reserves, or about one-sixth of the total deposits by resi¬ 
dent Indians in commercial banks. For the most part, NRI 
capital flows have been relatively stable. 

Financial remittances have had multiple effects, rang¬ 
ing from increased consumption levels to providing 
social insurance, both for households and at the national 
level, by mitigating the effects of external shocks. They 
have also had considerable distributional consequences, 
affecting income inequalities across states, social groups, 
and households. In Kerala, the largest recipient state, 
remittances account for nearly a quarter of state net 
domestic product and appear to have had considerable 
policy incentive effects as well, by reducing pressures for 
policy change. The use of remittances to build places of 
worship appears to have contributed to both an increas¬ 
ingly competitive dynamic of religious consumption and 
support for more extreme groups. 

By the 1990s, India’s human capital-rich diaspora, 
especially in the United States, emerged to become an 
international business asset for the country. Indians’ suc¬ 
cess in the Silicon Valley provided broader and improved 
global perceptions of Indian technology and talent. 
These global “reputation” effects also translated into 
political leverage in both source and destination coun¬ 
tries, with positive spillovers for Indo-U.S. relations. In 
addition to information technology, diasporic networks 
(mostly Gujarati Palanpuri Jains) have also played an 


important role in India’s rising status as a world leader in 
the diamond industry. 

The Indian diaspora and migration have also had con¬ 
siderable political and social consequences. Negative polit¬ 
ical effects have manifested themselves through financial 
contributions and moral support for extremist political par¬ 
ties, reactionary social and religious groups, and separatist 
movements. Whether financially backing hard-fine Hin- 
dutva organizations, insurgencies in North-East India, Sikh 
separatism in the 1980s, or militant Kashmiri groups, the 
diaspora has periodically fished in troubled Indian waters. 
Conversely, support for the diaspora led India to covertly 
back the separatist Sri Lankan Tamils in the 1980s. 

Perhaps the most important effects of migration have 
been the subtle and dynamic effects of “social remit¬ 
tances” on reshaping individual preferences and social 
norms at both local and national levels. There is anec¬ 
dotal, though little hard evidence, that Indian political 
leaders, both local and national, are paying more atten¬ 
tion to the policy preferences of the Indian diaspora. So 
many Indian elites now have global family portfolios that 
their preferences are changing as well, affected by their 
overseas family networks. 

In the cultural sphere, the diaspora has had influence 
ranging from music (such as bhangra-rap) to literature 
(especially in English). But its effects are most evident in 
India’s most potent contemporary cultural force, namely 
Bollywood films, which have consciously sought to cater 
to the tastes of the diaspora. 

Official government policy has taken note of such 
changes. Until the 1980s, government policies and the 
diaspora’s attitudes reflected mutual apathy and disdain. 
The Indian government did little to press for better 
treatment of the diaspora when it faced discrimination or 
expulsion (as in Uganda). India’s fears of the outside 
world were reflected in not only its policies toward inter¬ 
national trade and FDI, but also in an apathy, bordering 
on resentment, toward its more successful diaspora. In 
the 1990s the transformation of the ideological climate in 
India and the success of the diaspora, especially in the 
United States, instilled much greater self-confidence in 
both. The diminished defensiveness that resulted has 
been an important reason for the growing finks and 
stronger bonds that have transformed relations between 
the two. In 2003 the government of India organized the 
first Pravasi Bharatiya Divas, officially sealing India’s 
recognition of its diaspora. Members of the diaspora were 
granted dual citizenship, although this privilege was con¬ 
fined to those living in a select group of rich countries, 
excluding virtually all of the diaspora that had migrated 
prior to independence. Whether and in what ways this 
changes the diaspora’s self-identity and its relationship 
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with India remains to be seen. However, given India’s 
demographics and those of industrialized countries, 
international migration from India will continue to 
grow—and with it the diaspora’s effects in reshaping both 
India and the countries of its destination. 

Devesh Kapur 

See also Demographic Trends since 1757; Kerala, 
Model of Development 
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History of and Global Distribution 

The Indian diaspora, with an estimated strength of 
20 million in 2005, spans the globe. Overseas Indians live 
in different countries, speak different languages, and are 
engaged in different vocations; despite their differences, 
they share a common bond: a pride in their cultural her¬ 
itage and a deep attachment to India. 

Undoubtedly, the Indian diaspora is a microcosm of 
India. Barring a few exceptions, Indian emigres zealously 
maintain their regional, ethnic, linguistic, and caste identi¬ 
ties. They are known for their resilience, hard work, thrift, 
and family values. Placing an emphasis on education has 
enabled them to excel in academic fields and professions 
like medicine and engineering. Even the descendants of 
indentured laborers and unskilled workers have relied on 
education for upward social mobility. Indian communities, 
particularly Gujaratis and Sindis, have also shown business 
acumen and entrepreneurial spirit. These qualities, com¬ 
bined with proficiency in English, distinguish the Indian 
diaspora as an influential group worldwide. 

Evolution of the Indian Diaspora 

Indians have migrated since the dawn of history. 
There is evidence of Indian migration to Central Asia, 
Southeast Asia, and Africa. Migrants included traders, 
Brahman priests, Buddhist monks, and adventurers. 
Early Indian migration was entirely peaceful and not a 
product of military conquest. As a result, Indian culture 
and civilization deeply influenced these regions. 

Of /. 


People of Indian origin began to migrate overseas in 
significant numbers only in the nineteenth century 
driven by economic compulsions. In a uniquely diverse 
pattern, Indians spread initially to Africa, the Caribbean, 
Southeast Asia, and Fiji. They migrated in small numbers 
to the West Coast of Canada and the United States, suc¬ 
ceeded in the second half of the twentieth century by a 
steady outflow of some of India’s best professionals to the 
developed countries of the West. In the wake of the oil 
boom in the 1970s, India’s skilled and semiskilled labor 
moved to West Asia and the Gulf. Because of their open 
borders and geographical proximity Nepal and Sri Lanka 
have millions of persons of Indian origin; this group is 
not included within the scope of this article. 

Colonial period. The abolition of slavery in the 
British, French, and Dutch colonies in 1834, 1846, and 
1873, respectively created extreme shortages of labor in 
these plantation economies. A large number of Indians 
were recruited as indentured labor and were transported 
to various parts of the empire. The majority of inden¬ 
tured migrants were induced by unethical, illegal con¬ 
tracts. Most Indians were unaware of the provisions of 
the contracts, and in many cases were not even correctly 
informed of the location to which they were being trans¬ 
ported. A number of workers did not survive the arduous 
voyage. Mortality rates were high because of the inhu¬ 
man conditions of the camps and the cruelty of their 
employers. Indentured labor was, therefore, nothing but 
a euphemism for slavery The extraordinary achieve¬ 
ments of Indian workers in the face of these heavy odds 
were described by Vishwamitra Ganga Aashutosh, a 
Mauritian poet: 

No gold did they find 

Underneath any stone they 

Touched and turned, 

Yet 

Every stone they touched 

Into solid gold they turned. 

In the first phase, beginning in 1834, the majority of emi¬ 
grants were recruited in the “hill coolie” district of Chota 
Nagpur division and the Bankura, Birbhum, and Burdwan 
districts of the Bengal presidency Soon the recruiting 
areas were pushed westward into the Hindi-speaking 
zones, which remained the leading recruiting area, with 
most of the indentured labor hired from eastern and cen¬ 
tral Uttar Pradesh and western Bihar, and later from the 
Madras presidency They left India by ships from Calcutta 
and Madras. Subsequently Indian labor was taken to Sri 
Lanka and Malaysia under the kangani system (in which a 
foreman acted as a recruiter) and to Burma (Myanmar) 
under the maistry system (in which a labor supervisor was 
responsible for recruitment) system. France sent labor 
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from its colonies in Pondicherry and neighboring areas to 
Reunion, Martinique, and Guadeloupe. Holland recruited 
indentured Indians for its colony in Suriname. Portugal 
also recruited Indians from its possessions in Goa, Daman, 
and Diu for its colonies in Africa and Macao. In the early 
phase of this migration, the overwhelming majority of 
migrants were males. It was only in the later period that 
special efforts were made to recruit females. The inden¬ 
ture system came to an end in 1917. Traders and other 
enterprising people who voluntarily followed these 
migrants at their own expense in search of greener pas¬ 
tures came under the “free passage system.” 

Indian emigration to what was once the East African 
Community (Kenya, Uganda, and Tanzania), as well as to 
the former Northern and Southern Rhodesia (Zambia 
and Zimbabwe), was necessitated in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury by the extension of the British colonial empire to 
Africa. Eastern African Railways was constructed 
through the sweat and blood of Indians. Four workers 
died for each mile of the railway line laid. Indians intro¬ 
duced organized commerce in East Africa, replacing the 
barter system and establishing regular shops; they were 
known as Dukawala (shopkeepers). 

The migration of Indians to North America began in 
1903, when Sikh male immigrants from Punjab settled in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, to work in lumbering, 
agriculture, and the railroads. Most of these migrants had 
served in the British army or in the lower echelons of the 
colonial bureaucracy. As there was a steady increase in 
the number of Indian workers, the Canadian government 
passed several laws to limit their entry into Canada. The 
Komagata Maru (a Japanese ship) tragedy of 1914 
brought into sharp focus the fortitude of Indian immi¬ 
grants and the blatantly discriminatory and racist attitude 
of the Canadian authorities. 

Some of these workers radiated southward to Califor¬ 
nia and neighboring areas, as the United States had not 
yet passed discriminatory legislation. A small number of 
students who had come to pursue higher education chose 
to stay in the United States. As a result of lobbying by 
Indians, the U.S. Congress in 1946 passed an act that gave 
Indians the right to naturalization and allowed a token 
quota of one hundred immigrants. This act enabled Dalip 
Singh Saund, who had come as a student, to become the 
first Asian member of the U.S. Congress in 1956. 

The rule of the British Raj led to the emergence of an 
Indian community in Great Britain. Some Parsis and 
Bengalis settled there in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries as professionals. The number further increased, 
as many soldiers of the British Indian army emigrated to 
Britain. Dadabhai Naoroji was elected as a liberal mem¬ 
ber to the House of Commons in 1892. 


Post-independence period. A steady flow of migration 
took place after independence that included skilled and 
unskilled laborers and highly qualified professionals who 
went to the United Kingdom and other countries of the 
West to meet the shortages of labor in the wake of World 
War II. Indian health-care professionals became the back¬ 
bone of Britain’s national health-care service. Post¬ 
independence migration to the United States and Canada 
was primarily education driven. The U.S. Immigration Act 
of 1965 and the regulations introduced in Canada in 1967 
paved the way for the settlement of a large number of pro¬ 
fessionals in both countries. The term “brain drain” was 
coined, primarily in reference to the migration of highly 
qualified professionals from India to the United States. 

Skyrocketing oil prices in 1973 opened new opportu¬ 
nities for India in the Gulf states. The massive require¬ 
ment of both professionals as well as skilled labor 
resulted in the emergence of large Indian communities in 
the oil-producing Arab countries. Indian migrants to the 
Gulf, however, are unique in that they remain citizens of 
India, with no prospect of acquiring local citizenship. 
The presence of Indians in the Gulf countries was an 
important factor in India’s economic development, par¬ 
ticularly with regard to foreign exchange reserves. 

Regional Profiles of the Indian Diaspora 

Africa: Mauritius and Reunion. The French admin¬ 
istration brought about three hundred artisans for the 
development of their newly acquired colony from 1729 
to 1731. Later, from 1816 to 1820, the British govern¬ 
ment of India dumped some prisoners there to serve out 
their terms of rigorous imprisonment. With more than 
700,000 persons of Indian origin, Mauritius is the only 
country of the diaspora where Indians constitute 70 per¬ 
cent of the total population. This, coupled with their 
stewardship of the independence movement, has enabled 
them to achieve political preeminence since the country’s 
independence. Beginning with Sir Shivesagar Ramgulam, 
all the prime ministers of Mauritius until October 2003 
were of Indian origin. Indian migrants maintain a com¬ 
mitment to their linguistic and cultural heritage, even 
creating a lake called Ganga Talaab, into which water 
from the Ganges and the other sacred rivers of India was 
poured. 

The Indian community in Reunion was estimated to 
be over 220,000 by 2005, constituting around 30 percent 
of its population. After 1920, Indians were granted 
French citizenship and full civic and political rights, giv¬ 
ing them a prominent position in civic and political life. 
The Indian community there is trying to recapture its 
cultural heritage, which had become somewhat diluted 
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because of the policies of the colonial rulers and religious 
conversions in the earlier stages of migration. 

South Africa. Indians started arriving in South Africa in 
1653, when Dutch merchants sold them as slaves in the 
Dutch Cape Colony. The pattern of immigration in the 
nineteenth century was similar to that in other parts of 
Africa and indeed the world. The indentured labor on plan¬ 
tations was mainly from Bihar, eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu, and Andhra. They were followed by Gujarati 
traders, who went as “free passengers.” The colonial 
administration enacted discriminatory laws and inflicted 
petty humiliations to curtail the progress of Indians, who 
were emerging as competitors to whites in trade and com¬ 
merce. Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi’s arrival in 1893 
heralded the beginning of a long struggle for equality and 
dignity by the Indian community and led to the establish¬ 
ment of the Natal Indian Congress (NIC) in 1894, the 
forerunner of the Transvaal Indian Congress (TIC). 
Mahatma Gandhi’s legacy of struggle against injustice and 
racial discrimination inspired the next generation of lead¬ 
ers, including Y. M. Dadoo of the TIC and G. M. (Monty) 
Naicker of the NIC, to launch a prolonged joint struggle, 
in cooperation with the African National Congress. 

Both President Nelson Mandela and President Mbeki 
appointed a number of Indians to important offices. 
Despite the fact that about 60 to 70 percent of South 
Africa’s Indian diaspora community live below the 
poverty line, misperception of the affluence of the Indian 
community among black South Africans has given rise to 
some resentment. This resentment, coupled with affir¬ 
mative action policies, has created a sense of vulnerabil¬ 
ity among Indians, leading many to support the 
Democratic Alliance Party. 

The Indian community of South Africa is proud of its 
cultural heritage. There are large numbers of places of wor¬ 
ship, and all Indian festivals are celebrated with great 
enthusiasm. Caste divisions have been substantially diluted, 
and affluent Indians have maintained a strong tradition of 
philanthropy that has benefited both blacks and Indians. As 
South Africa is in a state of transition, the future of the 
Indian community there will depend on its ability to play a 
positive role in South African reconstruction. 

East Africa. The prosperous Indian community of East 
Africa plays a dominant role in the economy as well as in 
the professions, and made a significant contribution to the 
independence movement. The prosperous lifestyle of 
affluent Indians generated some resentment among 
Africans. Idi Amin’s brutal treatment and expulsion of 
Asians deepened the sense of insecurity that had been 
growing among Indians since the independence of the 
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former colonies, and many migrated to the developed 
world. Because of their resilience, professional skills, and 
dominant role in the economy, the community has man¬ 
aged to overcome this crisis, retaining considerable influ¬ 
ence in Kenya and Tanzania. The community maintains 
close interaction with India and is committed to preserv¬ 
ing its cultural heritage. Indians in East Africa have 
undertaken several philanthropic projects benefiting both 
Africans and Indians. 

Israel. The Indian community in Israel, numbering 
about 45,000 in 2005, is in a unique position in that coun¬ 
try, as its members have not migrated because of any per¬ 
secution or discrimination. Even though they are losing 
their distinct identity, the Indian community has consid¬ 
erable interest in maintaining its cultural links with India. 

The United Kingdom. Indians constitute the single 
largest ethnic minority in the United Kingdom. In addi¬ 
tion to about 1 million migrants from India, there are 
about half a million migrants of Indian origin from Africa 
and the Caribbean. The Asians and Afro-Caribbean com¬ 
munities in the 1950s and 1960s experienced difficulties in 
assimilation in the United Kingdom owing to their distinct 
lifestyles and cultures, thereby introducing a new concept 
of multiculturalism to the U.K. public agenda. From hum¬ 
ble origins in the industrial and retail sectors, Indians have 
risen to become one of the highest-earning and best- 
educated groups. They have excelled in all spheres of life. 
Indians are the backbone of the national health service. In 
the political arena, five Indians have been elected members 
of Parliament and eleven have been members of the House 
of Lords, including two baronesses. There are a large 
number of Indian entrepreneurs and business people in 
Britain, including steel magnate Lakshmi N. Mittal, Lord 
Swaraj Paul, and Lord R. K. Bagri. 

In addition to the celebrated Indo-Caribbean Sir 
V. S. Naipaul, the community has produced a number of 
well-known authors, including Salman Rushdie, Vikram 
Seth, Amitava Ghosh, and many more. The community 
takes great pride in its religious and cultural heritage. The 
United Kingdom is dotted with temples, gurudwaras (Sikh 
temples), and mosques. The Swami Narayan temple, on 
the outskirts of London, is among the finest examples of 
Indian architecture. The all-pervasive influence of the 
Indian community is perhaps best illustrated by its cuisine; 
chicken tikka is one of the most popular dishes in Britain. 

The Indian community has formed a number of 
social, cultural, and political organizations. Almost all 
wealthy Indians in the United Kingdom have individual 
trusts or charities for projects pertaining to health, edu¬ 
cation, or infrastructure in their home states and villages 
in India. In times of national crisis or natural calamities 
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in India, these associations and charities raise generous 
contributions for relief. 

Continental Europe. The presence of approximately 
200,000 Indians in the Netherlands, 70,000 in Portugal, 
and 50,000 in France is primarily a product of secondary 
migration from their former colonies. Small Indian com¬ 
munities in Germany, Italy, and Greece are mostly semi¬ 
skilled and unskilled workers, small traders, and 
restaurant owners. Spain and the Canary Islands have 
prosperous Sindi communities. The Gujarati community 
in Antwerp plays a major role in the diamond trade. 

The United States. The Indian community in the 
United States has emerged as the largest and fastest- 
growing constituent of the diaspora. In addition to 1.7 
million people of Indian origin, a large number of sec¬ 
ondary and tertiary migrations have taken place from 
countries in Africa, the Caribbean, Fiji, and other parts of 
the world. Their achievements and status have earned 
them the respect of other communities in North Amer¬ 
ica. Nobel Prizes winners Hargovind Khorana (1968, for 
medicine) and Subramaniam Chandrashekhar (1983, for 
physics) are outstanding examples of the noteworthy first 
generation of the Asian diaspora. 

Thanks to the knowledge-driven migration from the 
1950s, Indians have a significant presence of 37,000 
doctors of Indian origin in the United States. Indian 
academics have done particularly well in science, engi¬ 
neering, and management faculties. Indian Institutes of 
Technology (IIT) graduates are highly respected for their 
extraordinary achievements. The technology-driven 
growth of the U.S. economy in the 1990s facilitated the 
emergence of an entrepreneurial class of Indians in 
knowledge-based industries, and the synergy between 
them and their Indian counterparts facilitated the 
impressive growth of the information technology sector 
in India. Today India is known as a quality source of tech¬ 
nology and service sector workers. 

A large number of migrants from East Africa belonged 
to the Gujarati community, which is known for its busi¬ 
ness acumen and entrepreneurship. The Patels, a sub¬ 
community of Gujaratis, occupy such a dominant 
position in the hotel industry that sometimes motels are 
jokingly called “potels.” 

Indo-Americans have become more active in the U.S. 
political arena. Bobby Jindal, a thirty-two-year-old 
politician, narrowly lost the race for governor of 
Louisiana. He was subsequently elected to the U.S. Con¬ 
gress. The community has effectively mobilized on issues 
ranging from the Indian nuclear tests in 1998 to Kargil in 
1999 (the conflict with Pakistan in Jammu and Kashmir). 


They have played a major role in the creation of an India 
caucus in the U.S. Congress. 

Indians in the United States have demonstrated a 
strong desire to give something back to India. They have 
contributed generously in times of natural calamities. 
Influenced by the American tradition of alumni contribu¬ 
tions to their alma mater, many Indians, particularly IIT 
graduates, have established chairs and schools in institu¬ 
tions in India. Some Indo-Americans have also helped 
establish chairs in Indian studies in universities in the 
United States. The community has founded a number of 
nongovernmental organizations engaged in projects in the 
fields of education, health care, and rural development. 

The Indo-American community reflects the diversity 
of India. Remarkably, their first generation has been able 
to transmit some of their attachment to culture and tra¬ 
ditions to their second generation. Religion plays an 
important role in the affairs of the Indian community, 
and they have given priority to the construction of 
gurudwaras, temples, mosques, and a few churches. More 
than 87 percent of Indo-Americans have completed high 
school, while 62 percent have some college education. 
The rate of divorce in the community is also lower than 
the national average. The per capita income of the Indo- 
American community is estimated at U.S.$60,093, com¬ 
pared to the average per capita income of U.S.$38,885. It 
is hardly surprising that the Indian community is often 
referred to as the “model minority.” 

Canada. The Indian community in 2005 constituted 
approximately 3 percent of Canada’s total population of 
30 million. In addition, there are 200,000 people of 
Indian origin who have migrated from Africa, the 
Caribbean, and Fiji. Indo-Canadians are highly regarded 
in the fields of medicine, academia, management, and 
engineering. A large number of migrants from the rural 
areas of Punjab are employed in sawmills and farms and 
as taxi drivers. Many migrants from Africa are engaged in 
small and medium businesses. The community is urban¬ 
ized, and the majority live in metropolitan areas, espe¬ 
cially Toronto, Vancouver, and Montreal. The average 
annual income of the community is nearly 20 percent 
higher than the national average. 

Indo-Canadians have made their presence felt in main¬ 
stream Canadian politics in a relatively short time. Herb 
Dhaliwal’s appointment as federal cabinet minister and 
Ujjal Dosanjh’s election as the first nonwhite premier of 
British Columbia are important landmarks in Canadian 
politics. There are six Indo-Canadians among the 301 
members of Canada’s Parliament. Because of close inter¬ 
action among first-generation migrants and their families 
in India, reverberations of developments in Punjab are felt 
in Canada. Misperception about India’s policies led to 
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sections of the Sikh community extending substantial 
support to the separatist movement in the 1980s. 

Indo-Canadians adhere to their religions, maintain 
their cultural identity, and celebrate their festivals with 
great enthusiasm. More than a hundred guruchvaras and 
temples throughout Canada provide a haven to migrants 
who face problems of adjustment. A number of Indo- 
Canadians have been awarded the Order of Canada. 
They have also contributed generously to various causes 
in both India and Canada. 

The Caribbean: Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana, 
Suriname, Central and South America. As of 2005, 
an Indian diaspora community of 1 million in the 
Caribbean had settled in Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana, 
and Suriname, constituting over 51 percent, 40 percent, 
and 35 percent of their total populations, respectively. 
Indentured laborers attained both economic status and 
some share of political power after a difficult struggle 
both during and after colonial rule. Most of the migrants 
in the Caribbean have zealously retained significant ele¬ 
ments of their cultural heritage, having resisted attempts 
at conversion to Christianity at considerable economic 
and social cost. They have an emotional bonding with 
India and regard it as their cultural and spiritual home. 
However, their social exclusivity and the nature of poli¬ 
tics in these countries has set them apart, except in 
Jamaica, where interracial marriages have taken place. 
The Indo-Caribbeans do, however, participate in the 
region’s three “Cs”: cricket, calypso, and carnival. 

At the time of independence, a large number of Suri¬ 
namese Indians migrated to Holland. Many educated Indi¬ 
ans from the Caribbean have also migrated to the United 
States and Canada in search of better opportunities. The 
Indo-Caribbean community has produced outstanding 
leaders in the political arena, including Cheddi Jagan, 
Bharrat Jagdeo, Basdeo Panday, and Jaggernath Lachmon. 
The French Caribbean islands of Guadeloupe and Mar¬ 
tinique also have around 45,000 and 5,000 Indian 
migrants, respectively. 

Southeast Asia. Indians have migrated to Southeast Asia 
since the beginning of the common era. The Indian imprint 
is visible even today in the region’s language and literature, 
religion and philosophy, and art and architecture. The 
major portion of the migration, however, took place during 
the British Raj. The British relied heavily on Indians for the 
workforce in plantations as well as for various services such 
as clerks, teachers, craftsman, and health care workers. 
Indian moneylenders and the trading community played a 
significant role in the economy of the colonies. 

The Indian community in Burma suffered heavily as a 
result of the policy of “Burmanization” (replacing English 



with Burmese in all teaching establishments and in gov¬ 
ernment administration). This policy led to a large-scale 
exodus of the professional and educated segments of the 
Indian community between 1962 and 1964. The present- 
day community is not prosperous and lags behind in edu¬ 
cation and the professions, areas they had dominated until 
independence. A number of Indians in Burma are stateless 
and have no identity or travel documents. Muslims con¬ 
stitute a large segment of the Indian community. 

The Indian community in Malaysia, numbering 
around 1.6 million, is primarily from South India; 
approximately 80 percent are Tamils. A large portion of 
the community are engaged in plantations. However, a 
small number are involved in services like the police, rail¬ 
ways, and education, as well as the legal and medical pro¬ 
fessions. They have particularly excelled in the fields of 
medicine and law. A number of these professionals have 
pursued higher studies in India. Malaysia is, however, one 
of the few countries where the per capita income of the 
Indian community is lower than the national average. 
The Indian community constitutes approximately 9.7 
percent of Singapore’s population. The current presi¬ 
dent, S. R. Nathan, is of Indian origin. 

In 2005 the Indian community numbered around 
85,000 in Thailand, 55,000 in Indonesia, 38,000 in the 
Philippines, and 7,600 in Brunei. Geographical proxim¬ 
ity has facilitated regular interaction with India and has 
enabled the community to maintain its cultural heritage. 
Indians throughout Southeast Asia have maintained their 
religious, cultural, and ethnic identity. 

The Asia-Pacific region. The history of migration 
from India to the Asia Pacific regions dates back to the 
nineteenth century. A common feature is that the Indian 
community has mostly adapted itself well to local condi¬ 
tions and is generally regarded as law-abiding, educated, 
and responsible. Indians are present in significant num¬ 
bers, with 190,000 in Australia, 55,000 in New Zealand, 
and 50,000 in Hong Kong by 2005. There has been a 
shift in the nature of the migrants, from camel handlers 
and agricultural workers to professionals. 

The Fiji archipelago. The history of the Indian com¬ 
munity in Fiji (numbering about 340,000 in 2005) has 
been quite tragic, from the days of indentured labor to the 
post-independence period, which saw anti-Indian coups. 
The two coups in Fiji, by Sitweni Rambuka and George 
Speight, brought into sharp focus the vulnerability of 
Indians and the reluctance of the natives to share power. 

About 75 percent of the indentured Indians were 
recruited from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, and 25 percent 
from Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. They were com¬ 
pelled to work under deplorable conditions on the sugar 
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plantations that had begun to dominate the local economy 
after the demise of cotton as the preferred cash crop. Grad¬ 
ually, “free immigrants,” mainly farmers from Punjab, 
craftsmen and traders from Gujarat, and some profession¬ 
als began to arrive. There was also an awakening of politi¬ 
cal awareness and a desire to remedy their skewed position 
in the country’s social and political life. The British tried to 
keep the native Fijians and Indo-Fijians apart as far as pos¬ 
sible, not even permitting the establishment of racially 
mixed schools. Race was the prevailing factor of colonial¬ 
ism in Fiji. At the top of the pyramid were the whites; the 
natives occupied the intermediate position; and the Indians 
constituted the lowest rung. 

The constitution that was created after independence 
perpetuated the special status of the indigenous Fijians. 
Indians overcame these hurdles and acquired a share of 
power during the government of Prime Minister Timochi 
Bavadra, but this shift in status led to coups in May and 
November 1987. The cycle was repeated when Mahendra 
Chaudhry became prime minister with the support of small 
Fijian parties. These coups led to the emigration of many 
educated Indians to Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. 

The Indians in Fiji have an uncertain future, which can 
change only with the intervention of Fijian leadership. Like 
other indentured laborers in Mauritius and the Caribbean, 
Indians in Fiji have also zealously preserved their religious 
traditions and cultural and linguistic heritage. Discrimina¬ 
tory treatment by the whites and subsequently by native 
Fijians has accentuated this phenomenon. 


India and Its Diaspora 

India’s policy toward its diaspora communities has 
been governed by the prevailing circumstances. In pre¬ 
independence years the Indian National Congress took 
an avid interest in the welfare of overseas Indians, partic¬ 
ularly indentured laborers. Congress sent delegations to 
meet overseas Indians and actively lobbied with the colo¬ 
nial administration for improvement in their conditions. 
Mahatma Gandhi led agitation for the abolition of inden¬ 
tured labor. India broke diplomatic relations with South 
Africa in protest of the policy of apartheid. 

As a champion of the struggle against colonialism, 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru accorded high priority 
to relations with the oppressed nations. He exhorted 
Indian migrants to completely identify with the country 
of their adoption, and the Indian diaspora actively partic¬ 
ipated in freedom struggles in Commonwealth countries. 
Many were therefore disappointed by India’s lack of sup¬ 
port when Indian diaspora communities received 
patently discriminatory treatment in Burma (Myanmar), 
Sri Lanka, East Africa, and the Caribbean. 


The destinies of India and its diaspora are intertwined, 
and this fact is perhaps best illustrated by the achievements 
of both since the 1990s. It was during this period that India 
registered its most impressive economic performance and 
became a nuclear power. Collaborations between India and 
Indo-Americans in the information technology sector pro¬ 
vided impetus to the development of a mutually beneficial 
relationship. These developments enhanced the prestige of 
both India and the diaspora. During the 1990s, Indians 
became presidents, prime minister, and ministers in a num¬ 
ber of countries and attained positions of leadership in aca¬ 
demia and the corporate world. Indian writers of English 
won many laurels; Amartya Sen and V S. Naipaul became 
Nobel laureates in 1998 and 2001, respectively. The Ispat 
Group of Lakshmi Mittal became the second-largest 
producer of steel in the world. 

India’s government recently opened a new chapter in its 
relationship with the diaspora. A plan that included iden¬ 
tification cards was created for all segments of the diaspora 
in 1999. The government also created an Non-Resident 
Indian/Person of Indian Origin division in the ministry of 
external affairs. In a major initiative, the government 
appointed a high-level committee on the Indian diaspora 
in September 2000. The committee’s six-hundred-page 
report is the most exhaustive study thus far conducted on 
the Indian diaspora and its relationship with India. The 
ninth of January was declared the Pravasi Bharatiya Divas 
(Indian Diaspora Day) in recognition of the achievements 
of the diaspora (Mahatma Gandhi had returned to India 
on 9 January 1915 after his twenty-one years in South 
Africa). New Delhi also considered the demand for dual 
citizenship by Indian migrants in a number of countries, 
and a bill was introduced in the Parliament in March 2003. 

Prime Minister A. B. Vajpayee inaugurated the first 
Pravasi Bharatiya Divas on 9 January 2003. Approximately 
two thousand diaspora Indians from sixty-two countries 
attended the event, witnessing unprecedented enthusiasm 
in India for fostering a relationship with its diaspora com¬ 
munities. The event increased the perception of a global 
Indian family and was a major step in the development of 
India’s relationship with all the constituents of its diaspora. 

After the elections of 2004, the new coalition govern¬ 
ment, led by the Congress Party, created a ministry for 
Overseas Indians Affairs. The third Pravasi Bharatiya 
Divas was celebrated in Mumbai, and the policy for dual 
citizenship was further liberalized. The diaspora is poised 
to play an important role in the realization of India’s aspi¬ 
rations worldwide. 

Jagdish Shartna 

See also Scientists of Indian Origin and Their 
Contributions; United States, Relations with 
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DIKSHITAR, MUTTUSVAMI (1775-1835), 

South Indian poet and composer. Muttusvami Dikshitar 
was the youngest of three nineteenth-century poet- 
composers ( vdggeyakdra ) hailing from Tiruvarur, reveren¬ 
tially called the “Trinity” of South Indian music. He used 
the mudra (signature) “Guruguha” in his lyrics, and he 
contributed more than four hundred songs to the concert 
repertoire of Karnatak music. Compared with the lively 
and emotional style of Tyagaraja, many of Dlkshitar’s 
songs are more tranquil, though they conclude with a 
distinct feature called madhyama kala sanchdra (phrases in 
a faster tempo). His songs are based on the kriti 
format (the principal compositional form of Karnatak art 
music) and have Sanskrit lyrics, except for some in 
Telugu. 

In his kriti “Balagopala” ( rdga Bhairavi), Dikshitar 
refers to himself as vainika gay aka, a “singer and player of 
the long-necked lute” ( vind , the principal instrument of 
Karnatak art music). Interestingly, several embellish¬ 
ments ( gamaka ) of Karnatak music are reminiscent of the 
playing of a vina, and through Dlkshitar’s songs both 
vocalists and instrumentalists stay sensitized to the aes¬ 
thetic value of intricate gamakas. 

Dikshitar was initiated into Sri vidyd updsana, the 
Tantric Devi cult, followed by five years of studies in 
North India (Varanasi). To modern listeners, his Sanskrit 
lyrics may be reminiscent of a remote past, as they 
describe specific images and stories of deities associated 
with the temples he visited. Yet he also subscribed to 
Vedanta philosophy, which postulates an impersonal 
Absolute ( parabrahma ) behind all phenomena, including 
the various deities he praised in his lyrics. It is evident 
that frequent pilgrimages and exposure to diverse cul¬ 
tural traditions left their mark on his personality and 

< 7 ? /. 


music. Several of his famous songs are based on 
Hindustani rdgas. His progressive outlook is corrobo¬ 
rated by the rapid integration of the violin in South 
Indian music: his brother Balusvami Dikshitar and 
Vadivelu, one of his famous disciples, became the first 
South Indian violin exponents to become known by their 
names. At the request of the Collector (the British chief 
administrator of district), he even wrote Sanskrit lyrics 
for about fifty English tunes ( nottusvara sdhitya, or note- 
lyrics). 

Through his compositions he defined the melodic 
“shapes” ( rdga rupa ) of several rare rdgas for the first 
time, particularly those derived from the melakarta rdga 
paddhati (scheme of 72 scale types). In contrast to 
Tyagaraja, he did not embrace a later version of the 
melakarta rdga scheme, one that is entirely based on hep- 
tatonic scale types ( sampurna paddhati). Dikshitar 
adhered to the earlier scheme known as asampurna pad¬ 
dhati (nonheptatonic arrangement), and the rdga nomen¬ 
clature is therefore peculiar to his compositions. This 
difference is ascribed to the fact that through his father, 
the composer Ramasvami Dikshitar, he belongs to the 
parampara (musical lineage) of Venkatamakhi. This influ¬ 
ential theorist had outlined his innovative melakarta 
scheme in a treatise titled Chaturdandi Prakashikd (Four¬ 
fold explanation) as early as 1660. 

Through his disciples, notably the four brothers known 
as the Tanjore Quartet, Dikshitar also contributed to the 
field of dance music. Being leading figures in the fields of 
dance and music, the Tanjore Quartet succeeded in 
redefining and enriching the repertoire of temple and court 
dance. As demonstrated by T. Balasarasvati, the legendary 
dancer, this program format continues to inspire Bharata 
Natya dancers and their accompanists. 

Ludwig Pesch 
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DIVALI Divali (the modern contraction for Sanskrit 
dipavall, “garland of lamps”) is a very popular festival, 
celebrated annually in most parts of India. It takes place 
at the end of the “dark” half of the month of Karttika 
(October-November), thus beginning just before the 
new moon and lasting from three to five days, when the 
sky is the darkest. Rows of bright candles and lamps in 
the temples, halls, on roofs and in windows of houses, 
hanging in small baskets from poles, and lined up along 
roads and in parks, contrast with the dark sky, and fire¬ 
crackers are set off. Tiny rafts carrying earthen lamps are 
sent sailing down the rivers. People celebrate mytholog¬ 
ical victories of the gods over evil, as well as the reunion 
of brothers and sisters who had been separated when the 
girls left their parental homes after marriage. 

Divali is actually a cluster of several events, some of 
which have been attested for nearly two millennia. 
Among these is the propitiation of Yama, the god of 
death, so as to ensure a long life, and the lighting of a 
lamp for naraka (hell), that is, for the avoidance of hell. 


The propitiation of Yama is now generally omitted, 
though a lamp is still lit for naraka. There is also the cel¬ 
ebration of the slaying of the demon Naraka by Krishna, 
and an oil bath is taken to ward off hell. Noise making at 
midnight is thought to drive out bad luck, and the wor¬ 
ship of the goddess Lakshmi ensures good fortune; a 
small clay lamp, filled with clarified butter (ghee), is lit in 
her honor. In some regions the worship of the good 
demon Bali, who has been banished to the netherworld, 
is included in the festivities; since Shiva is believed to 
have been defeated in gambling on that day by his wife 
Parvati, men (and even women) are encouraged to gam¬ 
ble that morning. 

In some provinces, houses are cleaned and painted and 
metal vessels are polished during Divali. Shops are deco¬ 
rated and illuminated, and merchants worship their 
books of accounts and host friends, customers, and other 
traders. Indeed it was sometimes alleged that divine 
Brahma granted Divali especially to the traders as their 
festival; but it is enjoyed by all with new clothes, sweets, 
socializing, and a sumptuous feast. 

Hartmut E. Scharfe 



Festival of Lights. Boy illuminating candles on the eve of Divali, the “festival of lights,” in the northern city of Chandigarh. 
During Divali, Hindus and Sikhs in India, and worldwide, perform the same ritual in their homes to mark the victory of good over 
evil. AJAY VERMA/REUTERS/CORBIS. 
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DRAVIDIAN. See Languages and Scripts. 

DRAVIDIAN PARTIES The Dravidian movement 
and the parties that emerged from it played important 
roles in the state of Tamil Nadu in southeast India since 
World War I, and these parties ruled the state from 1967 
onward. Aside from their major roles in this state, which 
is currently inhabited by over 60 million people, these 
organizations were exceptions to some trends in Indian 
politics, and forerunners in other respects. Caste and lan¬ 
guage were central to their political vision, and some of 
the Dravidianist organizations criticized religion, or at 
least some religious practices and beliefs. The Dravidian 
movement of the late colonial period aimed to mobilize 
South Indians (especially speakers of the Tamil language), 
other than those of the upper Brahman caste, against the 
alleged dominance of Brahmans and North Indians. Its 
support was initially restricted to small pockets of society. 
However, the Dravidian parties grew after Indian inde¬ 
pendence, effectively mobilizing the less-privileged 
groups and changing social policies in ways that gave mid¬ 
dle and lower social groups greater representation and 
power. Dravidianism came to express ethnicity in ways 
that strengthened democracy and enriched civic life. 

The Dravidian movement mobilized South India’s 
middle castes (often called the “other backward castes”) 
and, to a lesser extent, the lower castes (called the 
“scheduled castes,” Dalits, or Harijans) before political 
movements and parties did so outside South India. The 
Dravidian parties introduced the most extensive prefer¬ 
ential policies for these castes in Tamil Nadu, setting 
aside 69 percent of college admission and government 
employment for these groups after 1980. Preferential 
quotas were instituted in other parts of South India as 
well, but were introduced later and were not as extensive 
in other parts of India. 

The Dravidianist organizations linked caste appeals to 
language appeals in the late colonial period by claiming 
that South Indians (especially Tamil speakers), other than 
Brahmans, belonged to the “Dravidian race,” distinct 
from the Aryan race, to which they claimed both North 



Indians and South Indian Brahmans belonged. They 
were among the first to demand secession from India, 
doing so as early as 1938, even before decolonization. 
While the major Dravidian parties demanded secession 
until 1963, they did not engage in armed insurgency or 
much violent protest to press this demand, unlike many 
of the secessionist organizations that emerged (most of 
them some decades later) in northern and northeastern 
India. The Dravidianists later abandoned secession, 
though the national and state governments neither sub¬ 
jected them to much repression nor granted some of 
their major demands, such as greater autonomy for the 
states and the acceptance of Tamil as one of India’s offi¬ 
cial languages. 

The Dravidian parties contributed to some changes in 
language policy and language use, The national govern¬ 
ment continued to use English and Hindi, as languages of 
administration, contrary to the Indian Constitution’s 
commitment to replace English with Hindi for this pur¬ 
pose by 1965 because the Dravidianists led popular 
protests in Tamil Nadu against a complete shift to Hindi 
from the 1930s to the 1960s. The government of Tamil 
Nadu did not promote the instruction of Hindi in the 
state after the Dravidian parties came to power, while 
continuing to accept instruction in English. The Tamil 
used in Tamil Nadu’s media changed, drawing more 
extensively from the dialects of the middle castes, from 
which the Dravidian parties drew much of their support. 

Party competition was regionalized much earlier in 
Tamil Nadu than elsewhere in India because the Dravid¬ 
ian parties became dominant in this state early on. Pan- 
Indian parties ceased to be major contenders in the state 
as early as the 1970s, when the Congress Party still dom¬ 
inated much of India. Besides, Tamil Nadu was Hindu 
nationalism’s weakest spot because of the influence of 
Dravidianist mobilization. This limited violent conflict 
further in Tamil Nadu, as Hindu nationalist organiza¬ 
tions resorted periodically to violence against non- 
Hindus and other opponents in their regions of strength 
elsewhere. As the Dravidian parties built close political 
and social links between different religious groups and 
castes, they helped restrict mass violence along religious 
lines, and to a lesser extent along caste lines. 

The ideology and some of the activities of the early 
Dravidianist organizations had considerable potential to 
promote intolerance, while also having the potential to 
promote social equality. The most popular Dravidianist 
organization of the late colonial period (the Self Respect 
Association, later renamed the Dravidar Kazhagam, or 
DK, the Party of the Dravidians) opposed religion, espe¬ 
cially Brahmanical Hinduism, as the foundation of caste- 
based social oppression. It highlighted its atheism 
through heretical gestures such as breaking Hindu idols 
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Muthuvel Karunanidhi, President of the DMK. Now in his 

eighties, the still charismatic and popular leader has been 
accused of running the party like an extension of his family. 
INDIA TODAY. 


and depicting Hindu deities in demeaning ways. The DK 
opposed Indian nationalism even when it was the most 
popular political force in much of India. After decolo¬ 
nization, it criticized the Indian Constitution’s provisions 
for religious freedom, meant to ensure tolerance in a 
multireligious society, on the grounds that allowing free 
exercise of the Hindu faith would inevitably involve the 
official acceptance of caste discrimination. While such 
gestures were meant to shock society into insight about 
caste-based dominance, they evoked widespread outrage, 
even among some from the middle and the lower castes. 
While critical of Hinduism, the DK mainly mobilized 
some Hindus of the middle castes. 

The strategies of the DK might have evoked consider¬ 
able intolerance and violent conflict along the lines of 
religion, caste, and language. Brahmans and non-Tamil 
speakers could have faced violence and intolerance, as 
could the lower castes and non-Hindus. However, the 
later Dravidianist organizations altered their social vision 
and approaches to mobilization to give greater value to 
various aspects of popular culture without promoting 


much animosity along ethnic and religious lines. Indeed, 
the Dravidian party formed in the 1970s, which ruled 
Tamil Nadu for five terms over the next three decades, 
was initially led by one of non-Tamil ancestry and later by 
a Brahman, though earlier Dravidianists had upheld the 
Tamil language and had opposed Brahman dominance. 

The two most popular Dravidianist organizations of 
the post-colonial period were the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (DMK) and the All-India Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam. These parties promoted civic asso¬ 
ciations, such as literary and debating societies, reading 
rooms and film fan clubs, and engaged with other organ¬ 
izations that were independent of political parties or affil¬ 
iated with other parties, such as caste associations, 
farmers’ associations, and unions of white collar workers. 
Such engagement with civic life linked the Dravidian 
parties closely to society and promoted their growth. 
However, civic associations remained somewhat inde¬ 
pendent of the Dravidian parties. 

The Dravidian parties addressed the demands of vari¬ 
ous groups through policies such as caste-based prefer¬ 
ences, agrarian subsidies, subsidized housing, and a free 
lunch program, which has fed over a fifth of the state’s 
population (especially schoolchildren) since 1983. Such 
forms of patronage and political empowerment of some 
lower- and middle-status Tamils increased their upward 
social mobility. 

Aspects of the Movement’s History 

Certain intellectual and cultural currents of the nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries influenced early 
Dravidianist ideology. Some European Orientalist intel¬ 
lectuals, who were colonial bureaucrats or missionaries, 
grouped South Indian languages in a Dravidian family, 
and claimed that South Indians, other than Brahmans, 
were descended from a distinct Dravidian race. Tamil 
revivalists recovered the two-thousand-year-old history 
of the Tamil language and its literature made available to 
the public old Tamil literary works, and attempted to 
develop a Tamil that was purged of words originating in 
Sanskrit. Dravidianist ideologues of the early twentieth 
century drew from Orientalist linguistics and Tamil 
revivalism the ideas that a Dravidian community, com¬ 
posed of South Indians, spoke a non-Sanskritic Tamil and 
had no caste distinctions prior to the arrival of Brahmans 
from the North and the growth of Hinduism in southern 
India toward the end of the first millennium A.D. They 
called for the revival of such a community in opposition 
to Brahmans, North Indians, and Indian nationalism. 

The first Dravidianist political organizations—the 
Dravidian Association and the South Indian Liberal Fed¬ 
eration (popularly called the Justice Party)—emerged in 
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the 1910s to increase the presence of “non-Brahmans” in 
Western education and the professions, and to compete 
in provincial elections, based on a very limited franchise. 
Much of their leadership and support came from affluent 
princes, landlords, and merchants of the upper non- 
Brahman castes. The Justice Party ruled the provincial 
legislature through parts of the 1920s, when it increased 
caste-based preferential policies. It became ineffective 
once the franchise was increased and the Congress Party 
contested provincial elections in 1936. 

The Self Respect Association, which emerged from 
the Congress Party in 1925, became the first mass-based 
Dravidianist organization, under the leadership of E. V 
Ramaswami Naicker (1880-1974; popularly called 
Periar, or “Respected Leader”). Periar’s sharply worded 
opposition to Brahman and North Indian dominance 
struck a chord among many of the middle castes and 
some of the lower castes. However, his heretical gestures 
against Hindu orthodoxy, his opposition to all religious 
beliefs and practices, and the popularity of Indian nation¬ 
alism restricted the Self Respect Association’s support. 
While Periar pointed to the goals of a society without 
caste distinction, and less consistently to reducing class 
and gender inequalities, the organizations he led con¬ 
sisted mainly of middle caste men. Nevertheless, many 
later lower caste organizations claimed Periar as their 
inspiration. 

Many younger activists of the Self Respect Association 
developed an outlook somewhat different from Periar’s 
through the 1930s and the 1940s. They gave the Tamil 
language greater importance, accepted popular culture 
(including popular religion), and used the cultural media 
effectively for political communication, opposing social 
elites more consistently and valuing more democratic 
practices. Their attachment to the Tamil language came 
to the fore when the Self Respect Association successfully 
agitated in 1938 against the efforts of the provincial gov¬ 
ernment, led by the Congress Party, to introduce com¬ 
pulsory Hindi instruction in schools. During this 
agitation, the demand emerged for the first time for the 
secession of a “Dravida Nadu,” a Dravidian state. Led by 
C. N. Annadurai, this faction initiated a change in the 
party’s name to the Dravidar Kazhagam in 1944, and wel¬ 
comed India’s independence in 1947, in opposition to 
Periar. Inclined to use the political opportunities pre¬ 
sented by India’s postcolonial federal democracy, this fac¬ 
tion formed a separate party in 1949, the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (Party for the Progress of Dravi- 
dam, or DMK). 

The DMK grew rapidly through the 1950s and 1960s 
and was elected to control the state government in 1967. 
It drew support particularly among the intermediate and 
lower Tamil castes and classes. As it grew, the DMK 


opposed social elites linked to the state and the ruling 
Congress Party more than it opposed Brahmans or non- 
Tamil speakers. It built close social and political bonds 
between many Hindus and Muslims, and so inhibited the 
growth of religious nationalism. The party’s leaders 
abandoned their demand for secession in 1959, viewing it 
as a hindrance to building popular support, and made the 
decision public in 1963. The DMK’s association with 
major language agitations in the 1960s and its celebration 
of Tamil and middle caste cultural pride aided its rapid 
growth. The growing popularity of a film star who pro¬ 
moted the party, M. G. Ramachandran (known as MGR), 
was crucial in attracting groups that had not previously 
supported the Dravidian parties. 

Ramachandran maintained some distance from the 
DMK’s caste and language appeals, but in his film career 
systematically chose to play roles of champions of the 
underprivileged, protectors of women, and idealized 
lovers. This especially attracted the poor, the lower 
castes, and women, groups that could readily watch films 
but had limited access to the printed word. Ramachan- 
dran’s admirers associated him closely with the roles he 
played in his films, and were attracted to visions of him as 
a leader of his party and state, benefactor of the poor and 
the powerless. 

The DMK distributed patronage among its middle- 
caste and middle-class supporters, and to a lesser extent 
among the lower castes and the poor. It increased the 
state’s preferential quotas from 41 percent to 49 percent, 
especially benefiting upwardly mobile groups, with which 
the DMK became more associated. In the early 1970s, the 
DMK government abandoned or reduced the scope of 
policies attractive to the poor, such as food subsidies and 
temperance laws, and the corruption of many DMK lead¬ 
ers became widely known. This created an opening for 
Ramachandran, who did not enjoy a stature in the DMK 
commensurate with his mass popularity, to criticize DMK 
leadership for failing to provide welfare and clean gover¬ 
nance. In 1972 he founded a new party, the Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (ADMK, or Anna’s Party for the 
Progress of Dravidam, named after the DMK’s founding 
leader, Annadurai, who had since died). 

Starting from the base of Ramachandran’s fan clubs, the 
ADMK became Tamil Nadu’s most popular party in its 
very first year of existence. The DMK retained the support 
of many of its early followers, but the Congress Party 
became marginal to Tamil politics thereafter. The ADMK 
drew its greatest support from the poor, from women, and 
from non-Tamil speakers until the 1990s. T> highlight its 
acceptance of Indian nationalism, the party changed its 
name to the AIADMK (the All-India ADMK) in 1976. The 
AIADMK assumed power after the next state assembly 
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election of 1977, and retained power for three terms until 
Ramachandran’s death in 1987. It expanded caste prefer¬ 
ences from 49 percent to 69 percent, and introduced wel¬ 
fare policies that benefited the poor most, notably a free 
lunch program in all public schools. Such policies rein¬ 
forced Ramachandran’s preexisting image as a patron of the 
poor and helped the AIADMK retain its early support, 
even while building its following among the propertied. 

The association of the two major Dravidian parties 
with particular social visions and social groups weakened 
from the late 1980s, reducing the strength of these par¬ 
ties. Some lower and middle caste Tamils felt the DMK 
did not effectively represent them, and they formed dis¬ 
tinct caste parties. This was particularly true of the Van- 
niar, the majority of whom supported a caste party 
formed in 1989. Other DMK activists were critical of the 
inconsistency of the party’s support of the secessionist 
insurgency that emerged among the Tamil minority of 
Sri Lanka, and of the gulf between party leaders and 
modest social groups, forming a separate party in 1994, 
the Marumalarchchi Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(MDMK, the Revitalized DMK). This highlighted the 
DMK’s departure from its origins, although the MDMK 
drew only limited support. Cohesion declined among the 
DMK’s supporters across caste and religious boundaries, 
leading to increased caste violence from the 1980s and 
greater violence between religious groups from the 
1990s. It also created space for a minor growth of Hindu 
nationalism from the 1990s, leading the DMK and the 
AIADMK to tactical electoral alliances with the 
Bharatiya Janata Party from the late 1990s. 

The leadership of the AIADMK passed after 
Ramachandran’s death to his former lover, who had acted 
with him in many films, J. Jayalalitha. During her first term 
in office in the early 1990s, Jayalalitha did not retain 
Ramachandran’s image as a champion of the underprivi¬ 
leged, and the AIADMK lost support among all groups 
because of its repression of dissent and the open corruption 
of its leaders. This especially reduced support among the 
lower castes, and two minor lower caste parties emerged in 
the 1990s. The recently formed caste parties claim inspira¬ 
tion from the early Dravidian movement, although each of 
them directs its appeals to particular castes, accounting for 
10 percent of the state’s population or less. As the newer 
parties are restricted to particular social niches, the DMK 
and the AIADMK remained Tamil Nadu’s two strongest 
parties, alternating in power from 1989 (the DMK from 
1989 to 1991 and from 1996 to 2001, and the AIADMK 
from 1991 to 1996 and since 2001). However, their support 
is less extensive, less consistent, and more vulnerable to 
erosion than was the case before the 1990s. 

Narendra Subramanian 


See also Caste System 
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DUBOIS, JEAN-ANTOINE (1765-1848), French 
Catholic missionary. Jean-Antoine Dubois, known as 
Abbe Dubois, was ordained in the diocese of Viviers in 
1792, joined the Missions Etrangeres, and then fled the 
French Revolution to Pondicherry. In contrast to the 
Madura Jesuits, Dubois dressed like an Indian peasant to 
identify with local custom, became an accomplished 
Tamil scholar, and was well acquainted with Sanskrit. 

Upon the fall of the Muslim ruler, Tipu Sultan, in 
1799, Dubois was asked by Colonel Richard Colley 
Wellesley to go to Srirangapatana to reorganize the Chris¬ 
tian community in Mysore. This was more of a challenge 
than might be expected, as many Christians had aban¬ 
doned their faith because of Tipu’s brutality in forcibly 
converting them to Islam. For Dubois this was a scandal. 
“Not a single individual among so many thousands,” he 
writes, “had courage enough to confess his faith under this 
trying circumstance” (Dubois, 1982, p. 40). In fact Dubois 
was so depressed with the state of affairs that he reckoned 
that the greater number of Christians with whom he had 
come in contact presented “nothing but... a hollow 
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mockery of Christianity” (Richter, p. 94). Nonetheless, 
Dubois did all he could to communicate the compassion 
of his faith to the local population. He was the first to intro¬ 
duce smallpox vaccination in the state. His own records 
indicate that 25,432 people were vaccinated in eighteen 
months, including the members of the raja of Mysore’s 
household. Moreover, he tried to address rural agricul¬ 
tural problems by organizing farming communities. As a 
result, he was greatly respected by the local population. 

Abbe Dubois’s most memorable contribution was the 
publication of his Hindu Manners, Customs and Cere¬ 
monies. The original manuscript in French was purchased 
by the East India Company and is now held in the India 
House Library in London. In 1823 Dubois returned to 
France totally shattered. He published The State of Chris¬ 
tianity in India; During the Early Nineteenth Century, a 
series of letters in which he related his devastating expe¬ 
riences; the work was severely criticized, especially by 
Protestant missionaries. 

Dubois believed that Hindus were resistant to Chris¬ 
tianity in part because the biblical accounts and sacrifical 
ceremonies deeply offended their sensibilities and preju¬ 
dices. He was convinced that Hindus were so “peculiarly 
circumstanced” that it was “next to impossibile to make 
them real and sincere Christians” (Dubois, 1982, p. 36). 
In spite of this, Dubois never allowed himself to be 
drawn into personal confrontation or recriminations 
against Hinduism. Dubois spent the last years of his life 
as director of foreign missions. He died in 1848 at the age 
of eighty-three. 

Graham Houghton 

See also Christian Impact on India, History of 
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DUFFERIN, LORD (1826-1902), first marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, viceroy of India (1884—1888). A 
descendant of the acerbic playwright R. B. Sheridan, Fred¬ 
erick Templeton Blackwood, or Lord Dufferin, possessed 
enough of his ancestor’s literary gifts and political bile to 
gain a reputation for having “an iron hand inside the velvet 
glove.” Urbane and erudite, if somewhat indolent, 

<7f /. 


Dufferin triumphed in roles where the velvet glove suf¬ 
ficed. He excelled as a diplomat, particularly as British 
ambassador in St. Petersburg and as governor-general of 
Canada, leading to his appointment as India’s viceroy. The 
home government expected Dufferin to smooth over the 
raffled feathers of the British Indian Civil Service which 
had revolted against the efforts of his predecessor (Lord 
Ripon, viceroy 1880-1884) to give Indians an opportunity 
to gain experience in modern government. Dufferin 
proved equal to that task. Rudyard Kipling later extolled 
Dufferin’s respect for the men who ruled India, especially 
Sir Frederick Roberts, British India’s commander-in-chief. 
Roberts, however, exploited Dufferin’s favor by pushing 
the administration into a more active policy along the 
northwest frontier of India, leading to the deterioration of 
relations with the amir of Afghanistan and countless “little 
wars” among the people of that borderland. Dufferin the 
diplomat anticipated these results, but lacked the ability to 
impose his will as an administrator, failing to write the 
comprehensive dispatch on frontier policy sought by his 
superiors. When the short-lived jingoistic Conservative 
ministry of Lord Randolph Churchill came to power in 
1885, Dufferin obediently fulfilled the prime minister’s 
desire to annex Upper Burma, though the high cost of that 
venture forced Dufferin to drain India’s famine fund and to 
impose an income tax. These steps alienated Western- 
educated Indians—whose continued loyalty Ripon had 
wisely identified as the key to the continuance of the Raj— 
and led directly to the formation of the Indian National 
Congress. 

The emergence of the Congress alarmed the home 
government, which urged Dufferin to find some harm¬ 
less means of answering its critiques of British Indian 
administration, such as through the appointment of 
token Indians to the Council of India. He responded by 
holding a brief dialogue with Congress cofounder Allan 
Octavian Hume, but Dufferin’s own hatred of national¬ 
ism among subject-peoples—borne perhaps of his expe¬ 
riences as a harsh northern Irish landlord—resulted in a 
deeply racist antipathy for its Indian counterpart. He 
refused to believe that there was “one Indian fit” for any 
high public office. At the urging of his likeminded subor¬ 
dinates, Dufferin approved of their two-stage plan, which 
would reform the Provincial Councils of India, but on 
such harsh terms that India’s nationalists would oppose it, 
thus justifying new draconian antinationalist legislation 
accompanying the council’s reform measure. This 
scheme was sent to London in draft form; even here, 
Dufferin was avoiding the role of policy maker. However, 
to clear the way for his successor and leave “New India” 
in no doubt as to the government’s future political policy, 
Dufferin closed his term of office with a reactionary 
speech on St. Andrew’s Day to a British audience in 
Calcutta (Kolkata) that became the standard against 
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which future British antinationalist remarks would be 
measured. 

Man Jason Gilbert 

See also British Crown Raj 
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DUNDAS, HENRY (1742-1811), the first viscount 
Melville, Baron Dunira, president of the Board of Con¬ 
trol for Indian Affairs (1793-1801). Henry Dundas 
earned his place in British politics by being able to deliver 
the Scottish vote to the Tory Party, whose leader, 
William Pitt, was also a close personal friend. His con¬ 
nection with India began in 1781 with his chairmanship 
of a secret Parliamentary committee investigating wars in 
the Carnatic and Rohilkhand and continued during his 
service as home secretary (1791-1795), as secretary at 
war (1794—1801) and as first a member and then presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control (1784—1801). 

Dundas’s preeminent concern was to curb the British 
East India Company’s tendency to wage costly wars of 
expansion and consolidation. He was not opposed to such 
measures where they served Britain’s imperial interests, 
but he believed that these and the company’s dominant 
shipping interests were best served by increasing the 
company’s revenues by trade. Wars for dominion could 
be profitable, but in Dundas’s opinion, they had in the 
past filled the pockets of the company’s agents, not the 
company’s coffers. Accordingly, Dundas praised Warren 
Hastings as the savior of India when that governor- 
general’s military operations appeared to him to be in the 
defense of empire, but he opposed Hastings whenever 
other motives could be attributed to his diplomacy or 
war-making. This ambivalence was exploited by one of 
Hastings’s successors, Richard Colley, the marquis of 
Wellesley (governor-general, 1798-1805). Wellesley 
regarded the company’s revenues as best secured by 
actively reducing its many rivals, foreign and indigenous, 
thus consolidating its political influence. As a former mem¬ 
ber of the Dundas-led Board of Control, Wellesley well 
knew of Dundas’s prejudice against such a policy, but events 


played into Wellesley’s hands. Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
invasion of Egypt in 1801, the presence of French offi¬ 
cers advising Tipu Sultan in Mysore, and the threat of an 
Afghan invasion from the north left Dundas with little 
choice but to support intervention in Mysore and other 
Indian states. 

Wellesley promptly translated Dundas’s security con¬ 
cerns into a mandate for a series of campaigns, including 
the Fourth Mysore War and a Second Maratha War, 
which he supplemented with annexations and subsidiary 
alliances that collectively secured for the Company either 
the possession of, or control over, virtually the entire 
subcontinent, except Sind and Punjab. These steps won 
Wellesley his marquisate. However, they had proven very 
costly, and Wellesley had pressed them to their conclu¬ 
sion long after the French and Afghan threats had evap¬ 
orated. These were sufficient reasons for Dundas to 
withdraw his support and for the company’s directors to 
recall Wellesley in 1805. 

Dundas was by then himself in some difficulty. In 
1802 he had been elevated to the English peerage as Vis¬ 
count Melville and Baron Dunira, but that same year his 
political enemies accused him of misappropriating funds 
during his long tenure as treasurer of the navy 
(1782-1800). In 1805 a report of a Parliamentary com¬ 
mittee of inquiry led to his impeachment and trial. He 
was acquitted of all charges in 1806 but did not again 
hold public office. 

Marc Jason Gilbert 

See also British East India Company Raj; Hastings, 
Warren; Wellesley, Richard Colley 
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DUPLEIX, JOSEPH FRANCOIS (1697-1763), 
influential governor-general (1742-1754) of the French 
East India Company. During his three decades in India, 
the Marquis Joseph Fran§ois Dupleix expanded the com¬ 
mercial, political, and military operations of the French 
East India Company (La Compagnie perpetuelle des 
Indes), and his administration marked the apex of French 
colonial ambitions in India. His accumulation of an enor¬ 
mous personal fortune led to suspicions about his integrity 
and, eventually, his recall to France. Nonetheless, Dupleix 
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Joseph Francois Dupleix. Engraving of the Marquis Dupleix, 
based on drawing by Antoine-Fran^ois Sergent-Marceau, 1789. 
A decade after his lucrative dealings in India came to an end, 
Dupleix died a broken man, his wealth spent and honor 
impugned. STAPLETON COLLECTION/CORBIS. 


successfully protected French interests from threats from 
local authorities such as the Marathas, the nawdbs of Arcot, 
and nizams of Hyderabad. His lifestyle and methods 
defined the paradigm of the “Nabob Game.” He also led 
the French in a war with the British East India Company 
and prevailed on the ground at first. The high point 
occurred in 1746, when French forces captured nearby 
Madras (Chennai) and held it until the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle restored it in 1748. Many of Dupleix’s practices 
were imitated by the British East India Company, most 
notably by Robert Clive. 

As did many of those who went to India, Dupleix came 
from the merchant class; he was the second son of an 
ambitious tax farmer and capitalist who aspired to the 
minor nobility. His father, a director of the French East 
India Company in 1721, arranged an appointment for 
Dupleix to the Superior Council of Pondicherry, the 
governing council of the nexus of the company’s Asian 


trade. Dupleix soon caught his stride as a merchant, rap¬ 
idly proving his worth to the company while simultane¬ 
ously engaging in the lucrative “private” or “country 
trade,” that is, trading between ports east of the coast of 
Africa. 

In 1730 Dupleix became the company’s governor of 
Chandarnagar, a remote and rough trading post near 
Calcutta. Its trade was small, competition stiff, disease 
rampant, and security tenuous: a perfect opportunity for 
energy and ambition if tempered with good judgment. 
Over the next dozen years, Dupleix turned Chandarnagar 
into a profitable and habitable trading colony by linking 
the Ganges country trade with the rest of Asia and 
Europe. He made a considerable fortune participating in 
country trade. He found new goods and markets and 
increased the volume of established items such as cottage- 
industry silks and cottons from Bengal and saltpeter from 
Patna. Because of his improvements to the trading and 
living facilities, he was able to attract and retain good 
agents. 

To improve security, he developed diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Mughal authorities. Contact with the Mughal 
seat of power in Delhi allowed Dupleix to play an instru¬ 
mental role in obtaining the Mughal rank of ?ndnsabddr 
for Governor-General Pierre-Benoist Dumas. The title 
bestowed upon the company official stature, land rev¬ 
enues, and the legal right to maintain armed forces, 
greatly increasing the impact of the French in India and 
greatly changing the rules of the Nabob Game. 

In 1739, already in his early forties, Dupleix married 
Jeanne Vincens, a Creole of Tamil and Portuguese 
extraction and the widow of his best friend. For the rest 
of his life, Jeanne provided invaluable insight and advice 
and reputedly drafted much of his most sensitive corre¬ 
spondence in Persian and Tamil. Dupleix was also enor¬ 
mously aided in Pondicherry by his dubash (interpreter 
and agent), Ananda Ranga Pillai, whose diaries provide 
invaluable insights into Dupleix’s commercial and politi¬ 
cal affairs. 

The following year, the directors in Paris appointed 
Dupleix governor-general in Pondicherry. When he 
finally arrived in 1742, he was faced immediately with 
several perils that characterize his tenure. Dupleix was 
facing potential threats from Indian forces, especially the 
Marathas, and was soon presented with a potential threat 
from the English. Unfortunately, the company was pass¬ 
ing through one of its periodic crises in cash flow, and 
both the directors and the king opposed spending on 
Pondicherry’s defenses. Dupleix therefore drew funds 
from his own considerable fortune to strengthen the bul¬ 
warks. This act was praised at the time but later became 
the basis for his lawsuit against the company. 
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Threatened depredations from Indian armies were 
only part of his security concerns, however. More 
dangerous perhaps was news of the outbreak of the War 
of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748). When the 
news of war between France and England arrived in 
1744, Dupleix proposed that the French and British 
East India Companies remain neutral, but he was 
rebuffed. When the news arrived that the British Royal 
Navy had taken French East India men as prizes, 
war with the English was inevitable. In league with a 
French fleet commanded by Mahe de la Bourdonnais, 
Dupleix’s forces and captured Fort St. George (Chennai) 
in 1746. 

The fighting provoked the nawdb of Arcot, Anwar- 
ud-din, who had forbidden both sides to fight, to issue an 
ultimatum demanding the French withdraw. When 
Dupleix refused, Anwar-ud-din dispatched an army 
to take it. A thousand soldiers under French com¬ 
mand dispersed the enemy host, and the already intim¬ 
idating reputation of European military might was 
reinforced; henceforth European armies were rarely 
challenged. 

Dupleix then engineered the overthrow of Anwar-ud- 
din by backing a rival for the throne of Arcot, Chanda 
Sahib. Two years later, Nizam al-Mulk, the nizam of 
Flyderabad, died, and Dupleix cultivated the successors 
on the throne, propping them up with French soldiers 
and installing French political agents in the court. With 
French puppets now on the thrones of two of the most 
powerful states in South India, Dupleix was at the top of 
the Nabob Game. 

The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) returned India 
to the status quo ante. The English quickly emerged as 
implacable competitors for power and trade. They chal¬ 
lenged the installation of Chanda Sahib as nawdb of Arcot 
by backing Muhammad Ali, Anwar-ud-din’s son. When 
Chanda Sahib laid siege to Muhammad Ali in Trichi- 
napoly (Tiruchchirappalli), English forces under Robert 
Clive boldly counterattacked Arcot. Eventually, Marathas 
decided the succession by killing Chanda Sahib, but the 
struggle between the French and the English in India was 
now for complete control. 

Meanwhile, the directors in Paris had become deeply 
concerned with the mounting expenses of war even while 
trying to recover from trading losses suffered during the 


War of the Austrian Succession. Dupleix was dramatically 
recalled to Paris in 1754, his successor handing 
him the letter as he stepped off the ship. Thenceforth, 
French influence in India vis a vis the English declined 
ceaselessly throughout the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763). 
Pondicherry was captured in 1761 and although returned 
with the peace never again posed a threat to British interests. 

Dupleix had returned amid hints that his wealth 
had been obtained by abusing his position and privileges. 
A scandal erupted when Dupleix submitted a demand 
to be repaid for the vast out-of-pocket expenditures 
he had incurred building defenses for Pondicherry 
and purchasing cargoes during the years of conflict 
with the English. His lawsuit alienated many friends 
and allies and dragged on until his death in 1763. He 
died a broken man, his wealth spent and his honor 
impugned. 

Dupleix’s role in the colonization of French India is 
cloudy even today. Clearly, as the governor-general 
in dynamic times, he rose heroically to the challenges 
posed to him. It is not as clear, however, whether 
Dupleix was a grand visionary of empire, designer of the 
Nabob Game, brilliant military commander, and 
shrewd businessman, who redesigned the paradigm 
between European and Indian powers, or merely an 
opportunist reacting to events. Dupleix’s legacy is an ironic 
one: to be the intellectual founder of Britain’s Indian 
empire. 

J. Andrew Greig 

See also French East India Company; French Impact; 
Nabob Game 
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Serene Maitreya (“Future Buddha”), a con¬ 
temporary idol once consecrated by the Dalai 
Lama. In the fifteenth-century Thikse 
Monastery near Leh, the capital of Ladakh. 
IPSHITA BARUA/FOTOMEDIA 











TOP: Illuminated manuscript, c. eighteenth 
century, of the Gita Govinda, India’s last 
great devotional text. Written in Sanskrit as 
an allegorical lyric poem six centuries earlier, 
it describes through the recounting of 
Krishna and Radha’s love the union of a 
human soul with God. In the Maharaja 
Sawai Man Singh II Museum, also known as 
the City Palace Museum, in Jaipur, 
Rajasthan. ADITYA PATANKAR / FOTOME- 
DIA 

MIDDLE: The majestic white marble carv¬ 
ings of Dilwara, a Jain temple built on the 
order of Vimala Shah, trusted adviser to 
Gujarat’s kings, in 1031. AMIT PASRICHA/ 
FOTOMEDIA 

BOTTOM: With the Himalaya Mountains 
beckoning in the distance, tourists file to and 
from the Bhimkali palace and temple, in 
Sarahan, Himachal Pradesh. A monument to 
India’s Rampur Bushahr rulers, the stone and 
timber complex’s exact date of construction 
is unknown, but its age has been estimated at 
eight hundred years. AMAR TALWAR/ 
FOTOMEDIA 




























































TOP: In Rajasthan, vibrant colors and pat¬ 
terns come together seamlessly, as the 
facade of this home in Jaipur attests. 
DINESH KHANNA/FOTOMEDIA 

BOTTOM LEFT: In Jaipur, Rajasthan, 
site of the Jantar Mantar, one of five 
monolithic observatories constructed at 
the behest of Sawai Jai Singh between 
1728 and 1734. Within this sculptural set¬ 
ting, some of the observatory’s original 
weather-forecasting instruments remain in 
use. TOBY SINCLAIR/FOTOMEDIA 

BOTTOM RIGHT: Constructed in 1784 
as part of a famine relief project, in an 
effort to foster employment, die perfectly 
symmetrical exterior of the Bara Imambara 
ceremonial hall. Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh. 
AMIT PASRICHA/FOTOMEDIA 































TOP: Close up view of a stucco figure in the 
Meenakshi Temple in Madurai, Tamil Nadu. 
The figures represent deities from Hindu 
mythology and are sculpted onto the tower¬ 
ing gateways (called gopura) of die temple. 
V MUTHURAMAN/FOTOMEDIA 

BOTTOM: Site of the Meenakshi Temple 
in Madurai, Tamil Nadu. Built by the 
Pandyas between the seventh and tenth cen¬ 
turies, the temple complex is enclosed with¬ 
in high walls beyond four gateways (like the 
one shown here) with distinctly ornate stuc¬ 
co detailing. TOBY SINCLAIR/FOTOMEDIA 










TOP: With twin minarets framing its central 
arch, the Jamid Masjid in Delhi welcomes 
Muslims for Friday prayers. India’s largest 
mosque (the legacy of Emperor Shah Jahan 
from 1656) features a courtyard that can 
accommodate up to twenty thousand wor¬ 
shipers. AMIT PASRICHA/FOTOMEDIA 

BOTTOM: Beyond these calm waters sits 
the Golden Temple, spiritual home of the 
Sikh religion in Amritsar, Punjab. 
Punctuated by a lotus-shaped dome, it is a 
unique blend of Islamic and Hindu architec¬ 
tural styles, erected between 1589 and 1601. 
AMIT PASRICHA/FOTOMEDIA 
















































TOP: Dating to 1799, the red facade of the 
Hawa Mahal (“Palace of the Winds”) in 
Jaipur, Rajasthan. Behind the screens of its 
balconies, a veiled harem would have 
observed the activities on the street below. 
AMIT PASRICHA/FOTOMEDIA 

MIDDLE: Transformed into a major trad¬ 
ing center and gateway in the nineteenth 
century, Bombay, now known as Mumbai. 
With a skyline merged of stately Victorian 
architecture and sleek skyscrapers—symbols 
of India’s colonial past and present-day bur¬ 
geoning economy—it remains the nation’s 
most dynamic city. AMIT PASRICHA/FOTO¬ 
MEDIA 

BOTTOM: Close-up of the Kadal Alagar, 
temple in Madurai, Tamil Nadu, to which 
followers of Vishnu continue to flock. 
Madurai is one of the oldest cities in South 
India (about 2,000 to 2,500 years old), and 
although no historical evidence yet exists to 
support the claim, it is believed that this 
temple dates to the same period. TOBY SIN- 
CLAIR/FOTOMEDIA 















TOP: Recently constructed home of 
Ericsson in Gurgaon, Haryana. With its 
sleek surfaces, a symbol of India’s bright eco¬ 
nomic future. AKHIL BAKSHI/FOTOMEDIA 

BOTTOM: The fifteenth-century Adinath 
Temple, part of the Ranakpur complex and 
one of the five most important holy places of 
the Jain faith. Located in the Aravali Hills in 
the Rajasamand district of Rajasthan, the 
temple is constructed of white marble, boast¬ 
ing some 1,444 pillars, each carved with a 
different floral motif. TOBY SINCLAIR/ 
FOTOMEDIA 


































TOP: Mud homes in Jodhpur, Rajasthan, 
their resonating blue walls the result of a 
traditional paint mixture of lime and indi¬ 
go. TOBY SINCLAIR/FOTOMEDIA 

BOTTOM LEFT: The imposing 
Gwalior Fort, Madhya Pradesh. Built in 
the eighth century and stretching for 
almost 2 miles, the fort encloses within its 
high walls a series of palaces and temples 
with stone carving and lattice screens in 
the Rajput style. TOBY SINCLAIR/FOTO¬ 
MEDIA 

BOTTOM RIGHT: Situated on the 
south bank of the Tungabhadra River in 
Karnataka—Hampi, the capital of the 
Vijayanagar Empire that reached its 
zenith in the sixteenth century. The core 
of the city was fortified and separated 
from its sacred center by an irrigated val¬ 
ley through which ancient canals and 
waterways still run. TOBY SINCLAIR/ 
FOTOMEDIA 








